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EitTKRBD,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1869,  by  John  A.  Gbat,  in  the  Cleric's  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Southern  District  of  New-Tork. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1860. 

In  order  to  increase  the  already  large  circulation  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker, we  publish  this  month  a  splendid  line  engraving  of  Frith's 
picture  of  '  Merry-Making  in  the  Olden  Time^  which  we  shall  pre- 
sent exclusively  to  the  $3  subscribers ,to  the  Magazine  for  1860,  whether 
old  or  new.  The  subject  represents  the  pastimes  of  our  ancestors,  and 
is  eminently  of  a  genial,  domestic  character.  The  plate,  engraved  in 
England  at  an  expense  of  $2000,  is  entirely  new,  measures  twenty-five 
by  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  in  size,  contains  thirty-nine  figures,  and 
is  beyond  comparison  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  offered  as  a 
premium  in  this  country.  The  engravings  are  richly  worth  $3  a  piece, 
and  will  be  sent  to  our  subscribers  for  1860  in  the  exact  numerical  or- 
der in  which  their  $3  subscriptions  are  received  at  the  office  of  publi- 
cation, the  first  impressions  always  being  the  best.  As  we  give  |6  in 
return  for  $3,  our  mail  subscribers  must  inclose  twelve  cents  extra  in 
stamps,  to  pre-pay  postage  on  the  engraving,  which  will  be  sent  them 
in  strong  paste-board  tubes.  We  refer  to  the  following  description 
of  the  engraving,  kindly  furnished  for  our  use  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Esq. 

'  Toe  engraving  of  Fritii's  picture  of  Merry-Making  in  the  Olden  Time,  represents 
the  humorB  of  an  English  holiday  in  the  country  in  those  good  old  times  when  the 
men  wore  cocked-hats  and  knee-breeches,  and  the  women  stays  and  hoops  —  a  cos- 
tame  not  essentially  diflfering  from  the  corset  and  crinoline  of  the  present  day.  Al- 
most in  the  centre  of  the  picture  and  a  little  in  the  back-ground  is  a  country  dance 
on  the  green,  with  a  hard-featured  fiddler  perched  on  a  high  seat,  and  another  mu- 
sician in  a  tie-wig  standing  by  him,  playing  with  all  their  might.  On  the  right,  two 
bouncing  girls  are  gaily  pulling  toward  the  dance  a  gray-haired  man,  who  seems 
vainly  to  remonstrate  that  his  *  dancing  days  are  over,'  while  a  waggish  little  chit 
pushes  him  forward  from  behind,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  his  spouse,  who  is 
still  sitting  at  the  tea-table,  from  which  he  has  been  dragged.  On  the  left,  under  a 
magnificent  spreading  oak,  sit  the  'squire  and  his  wife,  whom  a  countryman  with 
his  hat  off  is  respectfully  inviting  to  take  part  in  the  dance.  To  the  left  of  the 
'squire  is  a  young  couple  on  the  grass,  to  whom  a  gipsy  with  an  infant  on  her 
shoulder  is  telling  their  fortune.  Over  the  shoulders  of  this  couple  is  seen  a  group 
engaged  in  quoit-playing,  and  back  of  the  whole  is  a  landscape  of  gentle  slopes  and 
copses.  The  picture  has  the  expression  of  gaiety  throughout,  and  the  engraving  is 
splendidly  executed.  It  is  fresh  from  the  burin  of  Holl,  not  having  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  England.'  [  Vidt  Editor's  Table,  p.  666.] 
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Rev^n  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  inQrease^ 
will  have  in  1900  not  less  than  five  millions. 


In  the  year  1026,  Peter  Mmuit  purchased  the  whole  Island  of  Man- 
hattan of  the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars'  worth  of  cheap  trinkets 
and  utensils.    In  the  earliest  deed  on  record  iu  the  city,  (about  1635,) 


Neva-York  lUtutratecL 


[July. 


of  Manhattan.  In  consideration  of  its  age,  however,  the  Knicker- 
bocker, the  Magazine  of  the  Knickerbockers,  in  the  beginning  of  its 
Fiily.fourth  Volume  —  equally  removed  from  the  vanity  of  youth,  and 
growing  old  only  as  the  best  wines  grow  old  —  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
a  few  remarks  on  the  collection  of  houses  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Hudson,  known  to  our  ancestors  as  *  New- Amsterdam,'  and  to  whose 
Patron-Saint  we  used  to  chant  the  night  before  Christmas,  in  addition 
to  our  prayers : 

^Sautt  Nicholas,  good,  holj  man, 

Put  your  best  Tabbard  on  you  can, 

And  in  it  go  to  Amsterdam,*  etc. 


18W.] 


IfeW'Tork  lUuatmied. 


While  a  student  of  medidne  in  Vienna,  before  it  was  oar  (and  our 
readers')  misfortune  to  lay  aside  the  scalpel  for  the  pen,  we  remember 
oounting  on  one  occasion  in  the  great  audUorium  of  the  University 


the  reprejentatives  of  twenty-five  different  nations,  speaking  as  many 
languagea  and  professing  ahnpst  as  many  religions.  Yet  no  city  in 
the  world  is  m  cosmopolitan,  is  so  perfect  a  mosaic  of  nationalities  as 
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New- York,  Evfeiy  language,  every  faith,  and  almost  every  onstom 
and  costume  of  civilized  Europe  are  here  represented.  The  pent-up 
streams  of  emigration  in  the  old  world,  like  the  fabled  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa,  have  found  new  channels  hitherward  ;  and  the  long  weltering 
billows,  pursuing  each  other  with  even  march  over  the  broad  Atlantic 
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main,  cast  into  this  mart  of  the  nation  the  best  and  the  worst  of  her 
swarming  millions,  with  the  treasures  and  the  refuse  of  her  ancient 
civilizations.  Pashas  hold  soirees  at  our  hotels,  and  the  expected 
Japanese  envoy  will  be  a  lion,  while  pig-tailed  Chinamen,  the  less 
fortunate  representatives  of  the  Rowery  Kingdom,  chin-chin  fov  alms 
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in  our  streets ;  and  dark-eyed  Gipsies  wander  unnoticed  in  the  n;>id^t 
of  us,  though  they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  believe  in  the  trans- 
migration oi  souls,  and  retain  in  their  shadowy  £iith  traces  of  the  an- 
cient Fire  Worship. 


1'*    4\Tminsf^^ns 
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To  a  foreigner  New-York  is  a  standing,  or  rather,  an  ever- varying 
wonder,  that  haa  risen  like  a  phoenix  from  the  waves.  Change  is 
stamped  on  every  thing.  'Let  us  pull  down  our  ware-houses  and 
build  greater,'  is  the  motto  of  her  princely  merchants.  Boasting  of 
the  best  government  in  the  world,  we  have  scarcely  any  ;  jealous  of 
our  republican  equality,  the  off-scouring  of  European  nobility  finds 
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ready  aoceptanoe  in  our  society ;  proud  of  our  material  achievements 
and  our  industry,  the  names  at  least  of  many  articles  in  common  use 
with  us  are  manu&ctured  abroad.  *  Enterprise  hath  here  an  everlast- 
ing carnival ;  fashion  is  often  rampant ;  financial  crises  sweep  away 
fortunes ;  reputations  are  made  and  lost  with  magical  &cility ;  friends 
come  and  go ;  life  and  death,  toil  and  amusement,  worth  and  folly, 
truth  and  error,  poetry  and  matter  of  fact,  alternate  with  more  than 
dramatic  celerity.' 

More  remarkable  and  not  less  interesting  are  the  changes  which 
New-York  constantly  exhibits  to  her  own  citizens,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  her  past  history.  For  our  pictorial  illustra- 
tions of  this  subject,  and  for  many  of  our  facts,  we  are  indebted  to  a 
large  and  elegant  volume  just  published,  which,  for  its  careful  and 
conscientious  preparation,  complet^ess,  and  admirable  execution  can- 
not but  please  the  reader  *  London,  Paris,  all  the  great  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, in  fact,  boast  of  plethoric  and  splendid  volumes  recording  their 
origin,  growth,  and  whatever  about  them  may  interest  the  world ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  smgular  that  New- York,  which  has  undergone  so 
many  and  such  marvellously  rapid  changes,  which  from  an  obscure 
Dutch  trading-port  has  so  soon  grown  into  the  metropolis  of  the 
western  continent,  whose  shores,  now  lined  with  more  ships  than  enter 
any  other  harbor,  so  recently  swarmed  with  Indian  canoes,  and  whose 
recent  cow-paths  have  been  converted  into  the  most  magnificent 
streets  in  the  world ;  it  is  somewhat  singular,  we  say,  that  up  to  the 
present  time  this  great  city  has  had  no  historian  to  collect  and  collate 
into  a  complete  and  connected  volume,  her  abundant  archives ;  and  by 
no  means  complimentary  to  our  Knickerbocker  writers  that  the  task 
has  been  undertaken  by  a  lady,  and  we  are  glad  to  say,  performed 
with  industry  and  singular  fidelity. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  September  the  eighth,  1 664,  that  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  the  Dutch  Governors,  marched  his  soldiers  out 
of  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  the  English  marched  in  triumph  into  the  city 
and  ran  up  their  flag  upon  the  old  fort,  which  they  christened  in 
honor  of  King  James.  To  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  be- 
sought him  to  desist  from  a  useless  resistance  and  surrender,  he  replied 
that  he  would  rather  be  carried  out  dead.  The  ashes  of  the  redoubt- 
able Governor  rest  in  the  family  vault  within  the  church,  erected  by 
himself  on  his  own  extensive  bowery  —  now  the  Church  of  St.  Mark — 
but  save  our  Knickerbocker  names  and  Knickerbocker  spirit,  there  re- 
mains only  a  single  vestige  of  those  good  old  Dutch  times.  On  the 
comer  of  Thii-teenA-street  and  Tldrd  Avenue  still  flourishes,  bearing 

•  HiSTOBT  OP  THB  CiTT  OP  Nkw-Tokk  :  from  Hs  larUest  Sctiienwat  to  the  PreMst  TinMi  By  Hart  L. 
Booth,  niostrated  with  one  hundred  cngraTlngL  Rojtl  ocUto  :  pp.  850.  New-Tork :  W.  R.  G.  Glass 
uiD  Mrkbb,  49  Walker-etreet. 
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both  foliage  and  fruit,  though  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-first 
year  of  its  age,  the  pear4xee  of  Peter  Slujvesant,  brought  by  him. 


it  is  said,  from  Holland,  and  replanted  where  it  now  stands  by  his  own 
bands,  after  having  grown  for  a  time  within  the  walls  of  the  old  fort. 
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Had  Ileiidrik  Hudson  ascended  Incleuberg  (now  Murray)  Hill  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  his  eye  glancing  over  the  southern  part 
of  Manhattan,  would  have  rested  on  a  number  of  wood-crowned  hills 
and  grassy  valleys,  a  chain  of  swamps  extending  across  the  ifliand  from 
the  present  James-street  on  the  south-east  to  Canal-street  at  the 
north-west,  a  lake  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  ship  m  our  navy 
where  the  Tombs  now  stands,  and  varioos  ponds,  marshes  and  sand- 
hills. Nor  need  we  go  so  fcr  back.  Rifty  years  ago  the  main  features  of 
the  island  had  undergone  scarcely  any  alteration.  The  Park  was  then 
considered  outside  the  city.  People  travelling  up  Broadway  crossed 
Canal-street  on  a  stone  bridge  over  a  canal,  forty  feet  wide,  that  ran 
from  the  Collect,  or  fresh-water  lake,  where  anglers  still  sported,  and 
strange  sea-monsters  were  thought  by  the  vulgar  to  live,  ^irough  the 
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Lispenard  Mor^dows  to  the  North  River.  The  venerable  Isaac  Bell, 
Sen.,  a  resident  of  New- York,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  yet 
hale  and  hearty,  who  saw  the  Revolution  with  his  own  eyes,  skated 
with  Prince  William  Henry,  tHe  future  William  the  Fourth,  then  an 
awkward  sailor-boy  on  his  firet  cruise,  where  noH'  stands  the  St.  Nicho- 
las Hotel  —  the  Collect  being  regarded  as  too  dangerous  a  place  for 
the  scion  of  royalty. 

In  1625  the  first  white  child  was  born  in  the  colony  of  New-Amster- 
dam. When  Nicolls  took  the  town  from  old  IVter  Stuyvosjmt  it  con- 
tained only  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  At  th<»  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  city  had  a  population  of  less  than  twcMity  thousiuul,  and 
in  1800  sixty  thousand,  while  in  this  year  of  our  Loui>  it  o^ntainN  over 
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mvkn  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase^ 
will  have  in  1900  not  less  than  five  millions,  < 


In  the  year  1 026,  Peter  Mmuit  purchased  the  whole  Island  of  Man- 
hattan of  the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars'  worth  of  cheap  trinkets 
and  utensils.    In  the  earliest  deed  on  record  in  the  city,  (about  1635,) 
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Abraham  Van  Steenwyck  conveyed  to  Anthony  Van  Trcea  a  lot  on 
Bridge-«treet,  thirty  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep,  for 
the  Bum  of  nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  Until  1642  city  lots  were  un- 
known. Less  than  fifty  years  ago  a  Lutheran  Church  of  New- York 
being  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  a  friend  proposed  to  assist  in  re- 
lieving its  embarrassments  by  the  donation  of  six  acres  of  land  ne&r  the 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Canal-street ;  but  after  mature  deliberation 
the  trustees  refused  the  gift;,  alleging  that  the  tract  in  question  was 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  fencing  in.  The  valuation  of  real  estate  on 
the  island  is  now  five  hundred  million  dollars;  and  in  1856  the  city 
gave  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  for  the  Central  Park — more  than 
all  Manhattan  was  worth  a  few  years  ago. 

Pearl-street,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  was  first  built  upon  in  1633  ;  and 
in  honest  Dutch  times  the  respectable  Dutch  burghers  kept  their  own 
cows  and  rode  in  their  own  wagons.  Now  there  are  hundreds  of 
miles  of  streets  under-laid  with  a  perfect  net-work  of  sewers,  gas  and 
water-pipes,  arid  traversed  by  over  five  hundred  omnibuses  and  two 
hundred  cars  for  public  conveyance,  beside  innumerable  private 
equipages.  When  the  city  was  confined  to  a  few  houses,  scattered 
around  old  Fort  Amsterdam,  Comelhis  Dircksen,  who  owned  a  farm 
near  Peck  Slip,  came  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  that  hung  against  a  tree 
and  ferried  the  waiting  passengers  across  the  East-River  in  his  little 
skiff  for  the  moderate  sum  of  three  stivers  in  wampum. 

In  1657  a  mail  went  regularly  twice  a  week  from  New-York  to 
Philadelphia,  maldng  the  journey  in  three  days;  and  in  1673  Lovelace 
established  the  first  mail  to  Boston,  consisting  of  a  single  messenger, 
who  was  to  go  and  return  with  letters  and  packages  once  a  month 
for  a  '  more  speedy  intelligence  and  dispatch  of  affairs.'  In  the  year 
1817  the  ^ Black  Ball  Line'  of  packet  ships  to  Liverpool  was  es- 
tablished ;  and  twenty  years  later  the  steam-ships  *  Sinus »  and  *  Great 
Western '  first  entered  the  harbor  cf  New- York,  Now  almost  every 
day  brings  its  ocean-steamer,  and  every  wind -of  heaven  wafts  tall 
ships  to  our  port.  Eleven  td^;raph4ine0  convey  mrasages  to  distant 
cities  with  the  rapidity  of  thought ;  seven  lines  of  rail-road  intersect 
the  city,  and  eighteen  steath-boat  lines  ply  between  its  harbor  and  the 
transatlantic,  southern  and  Califomian  ports. 

William  Bradford,  in  the  year  1693,  set  up  the  first  printing-oflice 
in  New- York,  executing  as  his  first  volume  a  small  folio  of  the  laws  ot 
the  colony;  and  in  1725  he  began  the  publication  of  the  New -York 
Gazette,  Now  there  are  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  periodical 
publications  in  the  city,  of  every  size  and  form,  and  representing  every 
class  and  opinion.  At  the  Knickerbocker  establishment,  in  the 
Swamp,  the  abode  of  the  tanners  of  olden  times  and  the  substantial 
New-Yorkers  of  to-day,  whioh  waa  once  leased  to  Rip  Van  Dam 
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for  twenty-one  years,  «t  a  yearly  rent  of  twenty  sIuIHngB,  and  in  1YS9 
sold  to  Jacobus  Roosevelt  for  two  hundred  pounds,  in  the  Kindusa- 
BOCKBB  establishment  alone,  more  than  thirty  magazines  and  news- 
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papers  are  regularly  piinted,  and  twenty-five  steam-presses  are  iiip 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  reading  public. 
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When  Director  Kieft  had  determined  to  build  %he  first  churgli 
erected  on  the  island  within  the  walls  of  Foii;  Amsterdam,  notwith^ 
standing.the  objection  that  it  would  intercept  the  south-east  wind  and 
obstruct  the  working  of  the  wind-mill  on  the  North-River,  nothing 
was  wanted  but  the  necessary  funds.  Opportunely,  at  this  juncture  a 
daughter  of  pominie  Bogaidus  was  raairied.  The  principal  citizens 
were  invited  to  the  wedding ;  the  wine  circulated  freely,  and  all  were 
merry.  The  festivity  having  reached  its  height,  the  subscription-paper 
was  produced,  and  the  excited  guests  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
amount  of  their  donations ;  and  there  were  some  the  next  morning 
who  would  fain  have  recalled  their  reckless  liberality.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  about  three  hundred  churches  in  New- York  ;  and 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  are  not  unfrequently  laid  on  the  plates 
as  the  collection  of  a  congregation  on  a  single  Sabbath  for  the  benefit 
of  the  missionary,  or  some  other  cause. 

Equally  marked  have  been  the  social  changes  in  New- York.  As 
Dr.  Francis  says :  '  The  Dutch  gable-ends  have  disappeared ;  Yankees 
have  driven  out  burgomastei-s ;  Cuban  segars,  Holland  pipes ;  rail-ways, 

old-fashioned  gigs,  and  omni- 
buses, family  chaiiots;  the  ton- 
sorial  occupation  is  all  bat 
superseded  by  the  perpetual 
holiday  of  beards ;  and  hkirts, 
instead  of  being  gathered  up  as 
of  old,  sway  in  fixed  expanj^ion 
on  the  encroaching  hoop;  tur- 
bans, shoe-buckles,  queues,  the 
pillory,  spinning-wheels,  and 
short  ruffles  are  obsolete,  while 
the  ^  last  of  the  cocked  hats 'is 
visible  in  our  streets ;  but  the 
good  old  Knickerbockerhonesty 
and  geniality  may  yet  be  found 
by  some  fire-sides.'  There  are  however,  a  few  relics  of  colonial  and 
revolutionary  times,  which  have  more  than  a  local  interest. 

Tlie  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  served,  in  New- York,  in  the  first  flush 
of  victory,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Though  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  tax  the  colonies  was  asserted  by  Pitt,  a  large  meeting  of 
citizens  assembled,  at  Bums'  Coffee-House,  on  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
1766,  and  petitioned  the  Assembly  to  erect  a  statue  in  honor  of  '  the 
great  Commoner,'  the  so-called  champion  of  American  liberty.  The 
request  was  granted.  The  statue  was  of  marble,  and  was  set  up  in 
Wall-street  on  the  seventh  of  September,  1770.  The  statesman  was 
represented  in  a  Roman  toga,  with  a  half-open  scroll  in  his  right  hand , 
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on  which  were  the  words,  ArHculi  Idagnm  OhatUB  lAbertatiMt,  The 
left  hand  was  extended,  asr  if  in  the  act  of  delivering  an  oration.  The 
pedestal  wore  the  inscription :  ^  The  Statue  of  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  erected  as  a  public  testimony  of 
the  grateful  sense  the  colony  of  New- York  retains  of  the  many  emi- 
nent services  he  rendered  to  America,  particularly  in  promoting  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Anno  Doniini  1770.'  It  did  not  long  retain 
its  place.  After  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British  in  1 775,  the 
head  and  right  hand  were  struck  off  by  the  soldiery,  ih  revenge  for 
the  insults  before  offered  by  the  Americans  to  the  statue  of  George 
the  Third.  The  headless  trunk  remained  standing  until  after  the  eva- 
cuation in  1783,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  BrideWell  Yard'.  It  was 
thence  transferred  to  the  yard  of  the  Arsenal,  near  the  Collect,  and 
finally  found  its  way  to  the  comer  of  Franklin-street  and  West-Broad- 
way, where  its  headless  trunk  may  now  be  seen  in  front  of  the  base- 
ment entrance  of  the  Museum  Hotel. 

At  the  same  meeting  at  Burns'  Coffee-House  it  was  also  resolved  to 
erect  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  the  Third  on  the  Bowling-Green. 
It  was  set  up  in  front  of  Fort  George  on  the  twenty-first  of  August, 
1770,  amid  the  noise  of  artillery  and  the  huzzas  of  the  people,  but  upon 
the  reception  in  New- York  of  the  news  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, it  was  dragged  from  its  pedestal  by  a  baiid  of  patriots 
headed  by  Belden,  and  sent,  hewed  in  pieces,  to  Litchfield,  then  the 
residence  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  the  patriot  Governor  of  Connecticut,  by 
whose  wife  and  daughters  it  was  run  into  bullets,  of  which  the  Whigs 
of  the  surrounding  country  were  invited  to  come  and  take,  freely*  In 
their  hands  they  did  good  service,  killing  four  hundred  British  soldiers 
during  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Connecticut  1^  Grovemor  Tryon. 
Forty-two  thousand  bullets  were  made  from  the  9tatae*  The  saddle- 
cloth was  sunk  ih  a  marsh  oppo'site  the  hoiise  of  Wj;4^t^  where  it 
was  quite  recently  discovered  by  accident,  and  exhumed,  and  after 
passing  through  various  hands,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Riley  of  the 
Museum  Hotel,  where  it  still  remains,  with  a  small  piece  of  the  pedes- 
tal of  the  statue,  a  fitting  companion  for  the  statue  of  Pitt.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  pedestal,  we  believe,  is  used  as  a  stepping-stone  in  front 
of  a  house  in  Jersey  City. 

During  the  occupation  of  New- York  by  the  British  forces,  in  the 
Revolution,  several  of  the  churches,  especially  where  the  congrega- 
tions zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  independence,  were  sadly  dese- 
crated. The  Middle  Dutch  Church  —  the  Post-oflice  of  the  city  since 
1844  —  was  used  as  a  prison,  and  afterward  as  a  riding-school  for  the 
British  officers  and  soldiers,  and  became  the  scene  of  habitual  ribaldry, 
profanity,  and  dissipation.  The  whole  of  the  interior,  galleries  and  all, 
was  destroyed,  leaving  the  bare  walls  and  roof.    It  is  stated  that  a  Mr. 
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Oothout  obtained  permission  irom  Lord  Howe  to  take  down  the  beU, 
which  had  been  cast  in  Amsterdam  in  1731,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
whose  metal  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  threw  quantities  of 


\  ^'■v.^^  p  -^ 


silver  coin.    He  stored  the  bell  in  a  secure  place  until  the  British  army 
evacuated  the  city.    When  the  church  was  reopened,  it  was  brought 
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forth  from  its  hiding-place  and  restored  to  the  old  position.  On  Sab- 
bath mornings  it  now  rings  out  its  cleai*  silver  tones  from  the  belfry  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Lafayette  Place. 
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To  the  many  interesting  historical  localities  in  New- York,  each  of 
them  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage,  we  can  scarcely  more  than  refer.  We 
sliould  be  happy  to  go  with  the  reader  to  the  old  Walton  House,  in 
Pearl-street,  the  fame  of  whose  splendor  once  extended  to  Europe, 
but  which  is  now  mainly  used  for  an  emigrant  boarding-house,  where 
Citizen  Genet,  the  Minister  of  France,  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Governor  Clinton  ;  to  the  part  of  the  old  Sugar-House  still  stand- 
ing near  the  Post-OflSce,  built  in  the  days  of  Leisler,  and  one  of  the 
gloomiest  of  the  many  prisons  for  American  soldiers  during  the  Revo- 
lution ;  to  the  site  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  in  whose  balcony  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
various  places  which  he  made  his  head-quarters  while  id  the  city,  not 
omitting  the  now  splendid  Murray  Hill,  where  the  worthy  Quaker 
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matron,  mother  of  the  grammarian,  by  her  cordial  hospitality  de- 
tained the  British  generals  long  enough,  on  the  day  of  the  capture  of 
the  city,  to  enable  the  American  brigade  to  escape  to  Harlem ;  to 
Richmond-Hill,  occupied  successively  by  Washington,  Guy  Carleton, 
Lord  Dorchester,  and  Aaron  Burr,  whom  Dr.  Hosack  found,  a  few 
hours  after  the  death  of  Hamilton,  calmly  reading  the  '  Confessions 
of  Rousseau '  in  his  bath,  as  if  totally  oblivious  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  had  just  shocked  the  citizens  of  New- York. 

More  interesting  even  than  the  above,  are  the  Bowling  Green  and 
the  Commons  of  earlier  times,  so  intimately  associated  with   the 
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struggle  for  American  Liberty.  On  the  Bowling  Green,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  city,  holidays  were  celebrated  and  May-poles  erected. 
There  also  the  British  Treaty  was  burned.  In  the  Kennedy  House, 
now  the  Washington  Hotel,  lived  Howe  and  Clinton  during  the  Re- 
volution, and  there  Andr6  commenced  his  correspondence  with  Arnold. 
Just  above  was  the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  (now  the  Atlantic  Garden,) 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Gage,  and  af  erward  known  as  the  Burns' 
Coffee-House,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  where  the 
first  important  step  was  taken  toward  the  rebellion  of  the  ColoMes. 
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The  Commons,  now  the  City-Hall  Park,  a  mere  plot  of  ground  in 
comparison  with  the  Central  Park,  (the  largest  in  the  world,  and  of 
which  we  give  two  splendid  illustrations,)  was  the  scene  of  many  tu- 
multuous meetings  of  the  Liberty  Boys,  before  the  British  occupation 
of  the  city.  It  was  in  these  assemblages  that  Hamilton  and  Jay,  of 
whom  every  New-Yorker  is  justly  proud,  first  made  themselves  cele- 
brated. It  was  on  the  Commons  that  Leisler  suffered  an  unmerited 
death.  There  also  stood  the  old  Bridewell,  or  City  Piison.  At  the 
north  end  was  the  old  American  Museum ;  and  fronting  it  the  Park 
Theatre,  which  long  retained  the  theatrical  monopoly  of  the  city. 
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T^E  old  dispnte  between  the  respective  champions  of  the  classio 
aod  the  romantic  has  passed  out  of  court  by  default.  Classicalitj  has 
entered  a  nol,  con^  and  has  lefl  the  field  to  its  younger,  intenser,  more 
jubilant,  more  elastic,  and  more  dishevelled  rival.  The  latest  philoso- 
phy declares  on  ultimate  and  transcendental  principles  that  romance 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  that  it  enters  into  the  very  life- 
blood  of  modern  times,  that  it  is  an  inherent  property  of  all  our  dviK- 
zation  and  modes  of  thought,  of  our  loves  and  hates,  our  joys  and  ek>r- 
rows,  of  all  Christian  pathos,  aspiration,  and  intuition,  and  that  a  clas- 
sical spirit  and  style  in  our  own  day  is  at  once  an  anachronism  and  a 
heresy.  Our  novels,  our  dramas,  our  adventures,  our  habits  are  all 
romantic ;  we  live  in  the  focus  and  fiery  furnace  of  an  era  of  wild  lite- 
rary, scientific,  and  inventive  exuberance ;  we  love  extravagant  ideas, 
horrors,  and  splendor,  and  apotheosize  the  greatest  absurdity;  we 
throng  to  cousinly  plays  that  would  have  driven  Sophocles  mad,  and 
read  novels  that  Quinctilian  would  have  declared  the  work  of  lunacy ; 
in  short,  we  are  hopeless  romanticists,  and  we  rejoice  in  it. 

Whence  is  the  charm  and  secret  power  of  romance  ?  In  the  essen- 
tial character  of  Christianity,  says  many  a  German  philosopher.  In 
the  essential  character  of  the  Gothic  mind,  says  another  school  of 
thinkers.  In  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco,  says  a  shrewd  physiological  in- 
quirer. In  the  rail-way,  steam-ship,  and  telegraph,  says  some  body  en- 
chanted by  modern  improvements.  In  the  unwhipped  and  barbarous 
state  of  the  public  mind  and  social  arrangements,  says  some  uncon- 
verted pagan.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  of  the  supremacy  of 
romance  in  the  ideas,  sentiments,  and  literature  of  our  age  can  hardly 
be  disputed. 

Romance  is  nearly  akin  to  wit,  for  it  implies  the  conjunction  of  re- 
mote ideas.  It  is  the  transfiguration  of  life,  a  sort  of  transcendental 
being,  doing,  and  suffering.  It  is  the  eternal  foe  of  the  common-place, 
yet  no  one  will  pronounce  it  unreal  who  has  felt  and  reflected  how 
much  of  what  is  best  in  life  is  shadow  and  not  substance.  It  is  the 
natural  language  and  the  appropriate  characteristic  of  a  finite  being 
traced  amid  the  magnificent  and  evanishing  spaces  of  an  infinite  uni- 
verse. A  &r-reaching  quality  belongs  to  every  romantic  notion,  with 
a  sense  also  of  mysterious  distances,  which  the  mind  attempts  in  ybxh 
to  penetrate ;  of  mysterious  divine  qualities,  which  the  heart  struggles 
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in  vain  to  take  in.  Life  is  real  and  earthly,  but  it  is  also  a  winged  life 
in  a  spiritual  universe.  There  is  much  of  human  experience,  the  best 
statistics  of  which  are  found  fai  poetns  and  novels.  Romano^  tnost  al> 
ways  enter  largely  into  all  highest  moods  of  thought,  but  it  belongs 
especially  to  an  age  of  discovery,  invention  and  momentous  transitions, 
when  new  ideas  are  at  work,  new  principles  evoked,  and  iew  mod^s 
of  civilization  portended  but  not  realized.  'Die  electricity  fills  the  afir, 
but  the  bolt  has  not  yet  struck,  and  the  heavens  are  not  yet  dearied 
of  the  dishevelled  and  fleeting  clouds  of  venerable  tradition.  Giiivitai- 
tion,  changing,  is  about  to  go  the  other  way,  and  bear  with  it  th^ 
whole  starry  system  of  society,  government,  and  religion,  all  the  mai!ki- 
ners  and  instincts  of  public  and  private  life.  The  world'fe  history  is 
but  an  accoimt  of  the  progress  of  man  through  a  series  of  civilizations, 
as  through  a  zodiac ;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments in  physical  auxiliaries,  the  strange  advances  in  practicable  spe- 
culative opinions,  which  distinguish  the  period  since  the  great  Prerich 
revolution,  mark  the  slow  and  steady  passage  of  the  race  into  a  new 
zodiacal  sign  ?  In  such  a  time  the  mind  vainly  tries  to  grasp  the  sha- 
dows which  flit  about  it,  to  foresee  the  new  order  which  the  astrologte 
heavens  are  working  out.  Alive  with  wild  thought  which  will  not  be 
tamed,  the  author  in  despair  produces  from  a  disordered  mind  a  dis- 
ordered work  —  and  writes  a  novel.  This  may  be  the  secret  of  the 
present  popularity  of  novels  and  romances :  they  are  apropos  to  the 
times,  the  wisest  thing  we  are  capable  of,  a  product  congenial  to  every 
intellectually  active  age,  but  most  especially  to  a  period  when  science 
seems  about  to  utter  a  new  oracle,  and  Art  to  rise  to  a  higher  stand- 
point and  dictate  new  laws  to  her  votaries. 

A  happy  illustration  of  these  views  of  romance  is  furnished  by  the 
'  Romantic  Aspects '  of  Dr.  Palmer.  Something  of  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  traveller,  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  see  what  may  be 
called  the  two  ends  of  the  world,  the  eastern  side  of  the  Orient  and 
the  western  side  of  the  Occident.  Why  did  he  not  avail  himself  of  his 
travels  as  a  text  to  write  out  a  wise  disquisition  on  the  universe? 
Why  did  he  not  recall  his  scholastic  mathematics,  and  using  his  birth- 
place, his  home  on  the  Irrawaddi,  and  his  home  on  the  Sacramento  as 
the  three  sufficient  points,  draw  the  full  circle  of  human  destiny? 
Why,  indeed,  need  a  man  circumnavigate  the  globe  to  produce  a  work 
which  at  first  glance  looks  very  much  like  a  story-book  ?  Why  did  he 
not  reduce  his  experiences  to  a  system,  and  give  us  a  profound  book 
with  a  final  and  finished  view  of  all  that  need  be  known  about  the 
East  and  the  West  ? 

The  answer  is,  simply  that  Dr.  Palmer  lives  near  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  final  views,  complete  expressions  of  any 
thing,  are  as  unfeshionable  as  they  are  impossible.    He  is  a  genuine 
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SOQ  of  romance,  and  his  travels  will  serve  scientific  or  economic  pur- 
poses only  when  Shakspeare  shall  ho  recognized  as  prince  of  statis- 
ticians. He  gives  us  little  of  theory  or  history,  and  is  inclined  to  le|f 
the  world  wag  in  future  as  it  pleases  without  encouragement  or 
hindrance  from  him ;  but  merely  reflects  the  romantic  character  of  the 
age  by  binding  up  together  his  reminiscences  of  Californian  and  of 
Indian  life,  and  casting  them  before  us  to  twitch  in  a  moment  into  two 
opposite  hemispheres  our  minds  already  distracted  by  multitudes  of 
other  equally  romantic  books,  in  which  we  delight,  and  which  are  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  against  them  the  distinguishing  and  pror 
per  glory  %f  the  literature  of  our  time.  In  Rome  we  should  do  as  the 
Romans  do,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  cannot  do  better  than 
read  and  write  as  many  novels  as  possible,  and  put  all  our  observations 
and  speculations  into  romantic  forms. 

From  the  series  of  sketches  which  make  up  the  agreeable  miscellany 
of  Dr.  Palmer^s  new  book,  w^e  can  notice  but  a  few,  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  convey  some  impression  of  its  careful  literary  finish,  and  of 
its  general  composite  character,  as  a  work  both  of  memory  and  imagi- 
nation engaged  upon  most  widely  diversified  materials. 

He  reached  California  in  1849,  a  physician  by  profession,  with  little 
to  aid  him  but  six  letters  of  introduction.     Five  of  these  were  deli- 
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vered,  and  as  a  result,  *  Five  gentlemen,  friends  of  the  family,  were 
most  bappy  to  see  me.  Rvfe  gentlemen  congratulated  me  on  arriving 
so  early ;  I  had  fortune  by  the  forelock.  Five  gentlemen  considered 
this  a  splendid  country  —  great  openings  for  young  geritleraeri  oi 
enterprise  and  talent,  especially  doctors' — half  the  population,  they 
said,  were  ill  —  fees  enormous  —  in  a  week  would  be  overnm  with 
patients — knew  some  lovely  water-lots  for  investments  —  and  numer- 
ous other  conversational  frtigmentary  items  and  suggestions,  closing 
up  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  very  busy — getting  up  lumber -i- 
*  Come  and  see  them  —  take  care  of  myselij  old  fellow  —  by-the-by,  as 
I  was  new  to  the  place,  liable  to  be  bewildered,  tempted — would  just 
throw  in  a  friendly  hint — gambling  in  San  Francisco  universal  and 
without  bounds  —  all  classes  fling  themselves  madly  into  the  ^ddy 
whirl  of  drink  and  play — doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  judges,  professors, 
divines  —  faro,  roulette,  rondo,  keeno,  monk,  Tansequenet,  bluff —  soul- 
absorbing,  dreadful,  lasciate  ognt  seprama  voi  cki  v^entrate  —  Dante, 
you  know  —  Hell  —  splendid  —  all  right  —  take  care  of  myself.  And 
that  was  all  I  got  out  of  five  of  these  friends  of  the  family.' 

With  his  sixth  letter  he  fared  better,  and  was  soon  in  sufficient  prac- 
tice.   The  preceding  design  represents  one  of  his  first  cases. 

A  ball-room  heroine,  a  Creole  girl  from  New-Orleans,  was  stabbed 
m  the  shoulder  by  a  jealous  Chilena.  The  doctor  was  called  upon  to 
attend  the  beautiful  and  now  blaspheming  vixen,  who,  between  the 
sharp  stitches  of  his  suture-needle,  cursed  alternately  her  rival  and  her 
Adams'  revolver  that  had  hung  fire.  The  wound  was  healed,  but  our 
author  was  no  physician  to  so  bad  a  mind  as  that  of  the  Creole  vengeful 
npit-fire,  who  had  scarcely  escaped  from  his  hands,  when  at  a  dis- 
hevelled masked-ball  she  struck  her  Chilian  enemy  a  fatal  blow  with  a 
bowie-knife. 

Introduced  by  this  adventure  to  the  orgies  of  the  place.  Dr.  Palmer 
soon  learned  and  witnessed  the  incidents  of '  The  Fate  of  the  Farleighs.' 
Amid  the  revels  he  detected  a  tall  and  singularly  graceful  young  Eng- 
lish woman,  who  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  ther^,aodt  hopelessly 
wretched  —  who  moved  in  the  dance,  grave,  pale,  and  dbs^racted,  with 
no  apparent  interest  in  it  or  consciousness  of  it.  *.How  we  the  very 
ghost  of  a  bacchanal,  with  her  motions  merely,  bat  not  potions,  she 
flung  herself  desperately  kite  the  brave  abandon  of  tb^J^j^ish  dance, 
flashing  her  soft,  wloce  riionlders,  1>eaatifuUy  bataao^iiQg  her  pensile 
arms,  proudly  oareeri^  her  conquering  neck/  "Hus  wonuui,  a  refuse 
from  the  English  hoM  of  her  husband  and  from  the  soci^y  of  her  ac- 
quaintances, had  oome  ^  to  see  her  fate  out,'  to  daiade  and  dance  her 
life  away  in  all  the  mdeness  of  Califomian  adventure.  Her  proud  spirit, 
however,  remained  to  her,  and  when  her  husband  also  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  California^  Ae  found  his  approach  intolerable.     Wbethei 
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it  were  a  sense  of  injury  or  of  remorse,  she  only  flamed  with  pos* 
sion.  But  this  was  hut  for  a  moment ;  iloon  she  turned  ashen  pole, 
with  a  deep,  dangerous,  and  despairing  hate ;  her  health  and  beauty 
departed  at  once ;  arsenic  was  attempted,  hut  the  doctor  came  just  hk 
time  to  pump  it  up ;  hut  impatient  for  the  end,  the  sequel  soon  came^ 
and  her  corpse  was  recovered  from  the  river. 


*  Map,  from  life's  history, 

Glad  to  death's  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hnrled — 

Any  where,  any  where, 
0«t  of  the  world.' 

The  most  interesting  circumstance,  which  proves  how  ouriondy 
goodness  and  wickedness  are  sometimes  hlended  together,  remains  to 
be  stated.  She  left  to  her  son,  the  offspring  of  her  marriage,  a  large 
legacy,  which  she  had  industriously  hoarded,  signing  the  will  with  her 
assumed  name  and  a  fearful  appendage — *Lucy  Mason,  the  lost.* 

In  reflecting  on  the  character  of  San-Franciscan  sodety  in  1849^ 
Dr.  Palmer  remarks :  *  It  was  strange  how  soon,  and  how  surely,  the 
original  Satan  in  every  new  arrival  asserted  himself.'  An  amtudng 
instance  follows.  One  Gossage,  who  went  to  Oalifomia  in  a  wiiite 
neck-cloth  from  an  apostolic  circuit  in  Alabama,  and  for  a  time  dia- 
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pensed  pious  tracts  from  a  green  bag,  had  within  a  year  become  a 
notorious  master  of  the  gambler's  games  —  brag,  blufE^  and  poker. 
And  reckless,  too,  as  notorious;  for  one  night,  when  his  trunk  in  the 
attic  was  totally  empty,  he  boasted  in  a  company  of  congenial  gentle- 
men, that  it  contained  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  famous  gold  coin 
known  as  '  Moffat's  kine.'  A  young  man,  who  was  playing  the  pw-t 
of  an  '  amused  spectator,'  questioned  the  statement ;  whereupon  Gos- 
sage  affirmed,  in  a  grammatical  style  that  we  trust  he  hadacquired  since 
he  left  the  pulpit,  that  ^  &cts  is  facts,  and  opinions  as  is  opinions  is 
worth  backing.'  The  result  was  a  bet,  a  matclung  of  piles,  and  the 
deposition  of  four  hundred  dollars  in  the  hands  of  a  mutual  friend : 
whereupon,  the  company  started  toward  the  rpof  of  the  h(>use  to  ex- 
plore the  trunk.  At  the  top  of  the  first  flight,  Gossage  stopped,  and 
had  scruples  about  going  on  and  claiming  the  wager,  because  he  was 
betting  on  positive  certainty.  His  opponent  made  a  £EU^tious  reply, 
and  on  they  went  up  another  flight.  There  Oossage  stopped  again, 
was  ovei-flowing  with  honorable  sentimentSi  and  wished  to  '  exposter- 
late '  with  his  young  friend  and  brother,  who  was  *  apperiently  a  per- 
son of  feeling  and  refinery.*  He  told  him  that  he  was  making  a  ^  ray- 
ther  resky '  entrance  upon  life  in  that  new  eivililntion,  and  he  was 
^  agreeable  to  let  him  np.'  The  *  brother '  retioned  thanks,  confessed 
that  he  was  tondied  by  such  tokens  of  kmd  eonsideration,  but  never- 
theless preferred  not  to  be  let  up  from  a  bet,  which  ait  least  had  been 
80  fortunate  as  to  gain  for  him  the  acquaintance  of  his  honorable  friend. 
Thus  compliments  wore  exchanged  as  the  third  flight  was  mounted. 
There  Gossage  stopped  again,  changed  his  mood,  and  wished  to  know 
how  far  the  gentleman  meant  to  carry  this  joke.  ^  If  the  gentleman 
was  in  earnest,  the  gentleman  must  excuse  him,  but  he  considered  the 
gentleman  a  damned  fool.'  He  began  to  .talk  about  ^  insinerwations,' 
and  was  evidently  inclined  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  which  should  intro- 
duce some  deus  ex  machina  to  release  him  from  the  meshes  which 
were  drawing  too  closely  about  him.  His  young  opponent  made  no 
other  reply,  than  to  ask  him  '  whether  he  lived  inside  the  house,  or 
out  on  the  roof^'  and  on  they  went  till  the  door  of  the  chamber  was 
reached.  There  Gossage  again  turned,  and  with  his  hand  on  the  knob, 
declared  entreatingly :  '  You  'd  better  not.'  Another  expostulation  fol- 
lowed as  the  lid  of  the  trunk  was  about  to  be  raised,  but  at  length  the 
emptiness  of  the  trunk  and  of  its  owner's  boasting  were  alike  exposed. 
What  would  a  sage,  a  Plato,  or  a  MacchiaveUi  have  said,  if  he  had 
been  caught  precisely  in  the  circumstances  of  the  baffled  gambler  ? 
Would  it  have  been  any  thing  wiser  than  this  ?  ^  Boys,'  said  Gossage 
out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye, '  you  've  got  mfi  this  time,  where  the 
hair 's  short ! ' 
Among  the  adventurers  who  flocked  to  California,  men  of  genius 
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were  doubtless  more  frequent  than  they  are  in  old  and  established 
countries,  and  there  too  genius  was  unrestrained  from  aisiiming  the 
quality  of  eccentricity.  Mr.  Mill  would  not  have  complained  in  San* 
Francisco  that  there  was  no  chance  for  individuality  and  peculLarity 
of  character.  In  fact,  there  was  no  chance  for  any  thing  else.  Mr. 
Karl  Joseph  ErafU  is  presented  to  us  by  Dn  Palmer  as  a  8oit  of  ro- 
mantic hero,  talented,  interesting,  odd,  and  of  the  sort  whioh  in  novels 
of  old-fashioned  life  we  feel  sare  will  do  somethuig  wonderful,  snd  die 
supematurally.  How  will  he  succeed  in  a  chaotic  new  worid,  a  whirl- 
ing eddy  bordering  the  great  oceanic  course  of  empire  ? 


He  comes  from  Germany  to  San-Francisco,  touching,  however,  on 
his  way,  at  ports  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  enters  a  mercantile 
house,  becomes  indispensable  to  his  employer  by  detecting  his  tricks, 
marries  his  daughter,  makes  a  fortune,  loses  it  by  one  sublime  fiul- 
ure  — '  a  sort  of  Paradise  Lost  among  the  epics  of  speculation,^  ia 
thrown  upon  his  wits,  and  be^ns  a  new  career  by  turning  beggar  for 
several  invalids  who  are  worse  than  himself  Thus  he  snaps  hb  finger 
in  announcing  his  plan  : 
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ged  protege  on' 
each  arm,  he" 
In  fi  r  c  h  e  i 
straight  up  to' 
the  bench  o^ 
his  Honor  thef 
jmlge,  in  fiilt 
Oiiurt,  atid  be- 
gins a  remark^ 
able  speech  as 
follows : 

'Your  Ho- 
nor,  and  gen- 
tJemen:weare 
very  sick  and 
hangr}%  and 
If  some  body 


helpless  and  ^Tctched 
does  not  do  somelhmg  for  nsj  wo  shall 
die  J  and  that  will  be  hard,  considering 
how  far  we  have  oome,  and  how  I  sard 
it  wrw  to  get  here,  and  haw  sshort  a 
time  we  have  been  here,  and  that  we 
have  not  h«d  a  fair  chance.*  He  finally 
concludes  a  speech  aa  pathetic  as  it  tras 
droll,  by  himself  heading  the  &nbscrip* 
tioQ  with  Hfty  i^ollarsj  for  what  he  terms 
'  our  ou-n  rdief,'  He  passes  over  the  liberal  flnm  thw?  obtained  to  the 
judge  for  disposition,  and  this  was  the  first  step  toward  the  founding 
of  a  city  hospital. 

Having  thna  identiiled  himself  with  panper»^,  he  next  displayed  bis 
universal  genius  by  identifying  hifnsolf  with  a  otazy  man  —  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  aspired  to  the  post  of  cootraetor^  nnd  wliose  miiid  had 
run  away  with  him  as  he  wan  pursuing  Lis  niagniticent  ooutomplations. 
He  sat  down  by  the  poor  fellow,  and  began  to  talk  of  splendid  con- 
tracts^ expenditures  of  millions,  picks  and  barrows  for  grading  whole 
itreets.  The  man's  eye  at  length  brightened;  arid  be  answertn!  de- 
cidedly in  a  wliisjier  r  ^Tll  do  it,'  Then  Mr  Krafil  took  his  patient 
in  to  the  stfeet,  where  the  police  sareA  thend  from  intei*ruption,<«>4 
began  to  dig  away  with  the  maditiaii,  -who  had  Hang  off  btM  coat  myi 
hat,  aiid  go"^  to  work  with  wild 'i6yes  and  siet  t^th;  Thfls  feftected 
tbe  rao^  sane  fnaii  of  tfee  ivro  ou'hfa  erp^mentt  ^Beant^al!  i^e  ai% 
a  trifle  crac1^-l>rained,  to  be  sore,  but%t  digging  We  «re  Worth  a  dJOium 
philosophers  yet. . . .  When  this  i^  through  with;  i«te  *hdl  bt^Jttigtf^ 
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and  then  we  shall  eat ;  after  that,  we  shall  feel  congenial,  and  then  we 
shall  talk,  shall  talk  ourselves  to  sleep,  shall  dream,  and  bare  memoriea 
soothing  and  saving  —  shall  awake  the  sanest  fellows  in  .town,  aii4 
never  fash  ourselves  again  about  the  devils  that  are  cast  out.' 

The  plan  of  the  benevolent  Mr.  Krafft  waa  doubtless  a  good  om  ; 
but  its  execution  should  have  been  intrusted  to  some  body  who  was 
not  a  genius,  to  some  body  who  would  have  saved  the  witless  Iriah- 
maii  from  falling  beneath  a  sun-stroke. 

We  must  skip,  the  diverting  heroisms  of  Mr.  Krafft,  till  at  length 
he  returns  to  business,  and  plunges  stupidly  into  speculatioivi.  The 
demon  had  got  possession  of  him,  and  hardly  again  did  he  dq  a  Idiid 
or  wise  thing.  Desperate  vices,  followed  by  terrible  avengenoienta^ 
make  up  the  story  of  his  life,  till  the  taunt  of  a  former  friend  became 
intolerable  to  him,  and  the  romantic  and  mystic  German  was  fqand  m 
his  chamber,  the  victim  of  his  own  pistol. 

The  age  of  cabalisra  is  past.  We  are  losing  the  consciousness  of  the 
mysterious  relations  of  things,  the  mysterious  meanings  of  every 
object.  The  world  of  divine  symbols,  which  has  been  elaborated  by 
so  many  thinkers,  is  almost  unknown  to  us.  The  arts  and  sciences  are 
no  longer  magical  in  our  eyes.     We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that 


the  artist  who  illustrates  this  work,  should  have  nearly  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  produce  a  hieroglyph  of  California  life :  we  are  rather  sur- 
prised that  he  should  have  attempted  it  at  all. 

The  bottle,  the  glass,  the  spade,  the  pestle,  the  spurs,  the  dice,  the 
cards,  the  mask,  the  slipper,  the  pistols,  and  the  dirk,  are  all  there ; 
but  so  plainly,  that  the  artist  could  not  himself  have  believed  in  the 
mystery  of  his  design,  and  in  such  isolation  and  unsuggestive  juxta- 
position, that  it  is  not  impressed  upon  us  that  we  are  looking  at  the 
very  elements  which  rioted  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  until  the  wild, 
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many-colored  sprite  of  adventure  was  slowly  confined  in  the  bands  of 
laws  and  instittttions  to  obey  the  neees^ties  of  organized  society. 
Would  that  the  artist  had  availed  himself  of  the  opport^mty  to  pro- 
duce a  more  effective  symbol  of  a  runaway  society,  which  in  its  rfr. 
lations  suggests  a  topsy-turvy  universe. 

The  latter  part  of  the  *  Romantic  Aspects '  passes  from  the  new  to 
the  old,  from  Oalifomia  to  India.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
composition  in  the  volume,  such  as  the  kaleidoscopic  vision  of  '  Ma> 
nloul,'  are  in  this  portion.  Though  we  acknowledge  the  skill  of  the 
antithetic  jugglery  by  which  Dr.  Palmer  has  bound  the  two  parts  of 
his  book  together,  and  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  the  realm  of  romance 
no  law  forbids  an  author  to  jump  over  a  fly-leaf,  and  become  the  an* 
tipode  of  his  former  self;  yet  we  conclude  rather  to  admire  than  imi^ 
tate  the  feat,  and  leave  the  very  interesting  and  highly-finished  sketches 
of  Oriental  scenery  and  character  with  only  a  commendation  of  them 
to  the  reader. 


A     L     o     N     E  . 

If  the  eagl^  will  build  his  lofty  nest 

Where  no  weaker  wing  can  fly, 
And  lift  bis  haugh^,  undazzled  sight 

Up  to  the  glittering  sky : 
Why  marvels  the  royal  bird  of  heaven 
That  no  oompimions  to  his  are  given  ? 

If  the  lily  wffl  rear  her  graceful  head 
Where  no  humbkir.  bud  ciai  soar, 

And  ope  her  corolla  to  meet  aiucli  rays 
As  none  but  the  sun  can  pou^:., 

Why  murmurs  tlie  stately  regal  flower 

She  dweUs  apart  in^a  fragrant  bower  ? 

And  mortal,  imperious  minds  like  thine, 

Disdaihing  the  beaten  track, 
And  walking  the  hill-tops  in  ooramune  high, 

Must  social  endearments  lack : 
Oh !  the  heart  that  would  joy  in  human  love, 
May  not  hold  itself  human  hearts  above  I 
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Teit  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  set  time  of  God  to  &irdr  tW 
nations  had  cotne.  The  spring  of  that  memorable  year  was  huled  \ 
as  the  dawn  of  universal  liberty.  The  revolution  in  Paris  tvas  th^ 
morning  gun  that  startled  Europe,  but  even  that  hardly  caased  iracfa 
astonishment  as  when  an  echo  came  back  from  Vienna.  Then  the 
people  of  Milan  rose  upon  the  Austiian  troops.  They  fought  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  street  to  street,  and  even  on  the  roof 
of  the  Cathedral,  till  the  popular  fury  prevailed  over  a  disciplined 
soldiery,  and  Radetzky,  with  his  whole  army,  defiled  out  of  the  city- 
gates  by  night,  and  retreated  across  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Then, 
indeed,  it  seemed  that  the  great  battle  was  won.  Italy  was  frjsb^  ' 
and  the  joy  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.  With  exultant  hearts 
they  thronged  to  the  Cathedral  to  give  solemn  thanks  to  God  for 
their  victory. 

To  swell  the  general  triumph,  hardly  had  Radetzky  fled  from  Milan, 
before  Charles  Albert  crossed  the  frontier  with  a  Sardinian  army  in 
hot  pursuit.  At  every  step  numbers  were  added  to  the  invading  host: 
The  revolutionary  enthusiasm  had  spread  throughout  the  Peninsula. 
The  watch-fires  were  blazing  along  the  Apennines,  and  Tuscans  and 
Roirmns  and  Neapolitans  marched  to  join  the  glorious  army  of  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  the  Italian  regiments  in  the  Austrian  ai-my  deserted 
their  flag.  Thus  weakened  in  numbers,  and  dispirited  by  defeat,  Ra- 
detzky withdrew  his  shattered  troops  within  the  walls  of  Mantna, 
while  the  King  of  Sardinia  mustered  an  array  of  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  in  all  the  confidence  oi'  victory.  Little  did  he  think 
that,  in  a  few  weeks,  that  magnificen.  army  would  be  scattered  like 
the  autumn-leaves ! 

At  that  moment  it  seemed  to  human  eye  as  if  the  power  of  Austria 
in  Italy  was  broken  forever.  Indeed,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  itself  felt 
that  the  battle  was  lost,  and  sought,  in  terms  almost  abject  and  hti- 
miliating,  to  make  peace  w  th  the  victorious  people.  A  commissioner 
from  the  Emperor  appeared  with  a  formal  proposition  to  Charles 
Albert  to  give  up  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  if  she  would  but  assume 
her  portion  of  the  public  debt.  Austria  offered  to  divide  the  territory 
of  Northern  Italy  by  the  line  of  the  Adige,  surrendering  Lombardy 
to  Sardiniii,  while  she  retained  only  the  Venetian  territory.  The  King, 
who  knew  the  hazards  of  battle,  was  strongly  inclined  to  accept  the^ 
terms ;  but  the  fiery  Italians  denounced  the  proposal  as  a  betrayal  of 
Venice.  They  would  have  all  of  Italy  or  none.  And  so,  finally,  they 
had  none. 

All  this  while  the  veteran  Radetzky  kept  behind  the  walls  of  Man* 
tua  and  Verona,  biding  hb  time.     Charles  Albert,  distracted  by  these 


negotiations,  and  not  knowing  very  well  how  to  conduct  a  vigorous 
campaign,  sat  ddwn  before  ihe' walls  of 'Matituai    Now  a  siege  of 
Mantua  i9  about  as  bopetess  an  undertaking  aswoiUd  bea^gepf 
Qibraltar.    It  is  sun:ou]ided  by  a  net-work  of  i^treama^  and  can  only 
be  approadied  over  bridg.^.    Here  the  Austrian  chiefs  secure  behkid. 
\m  bastions,  calmly  awaited  the  arrival  of  re^nforcem^ts.    In  a.fevr%, 
weeks  tb€^  Austrian  bugles  wei-e  heai-d  in  the  passes  of  th^  Tyrol,  aod 
tbeii^  long  c<4uQin8'  came  winding  down  into  the  plains  of  Italy.    ^The  >, 
arrival  pf  these  fresh  battalions  put  the  Austrians  in  condition  to  ta)o 
the  field;  and  Radetzky,.  though  an  old  man,  weU  stricken  in  y^rs^ 
did  not  lose  a  momenta    Issuing  from  his  stronghold,  he :  compl/elff Ijr 
otttgenerahed  Charier  Albert,  turned  his  flank,  and^  attacked  him  in 
the  rear.    In  a  fi>rtnigbt  he  fought  balf«a-dozen  battles,  and  wafi  vie- 
torious  in  every  one,  driving  the  Piedmontese  army  before  himfi'Oro, 
Mantua  to  Milan,  and  across  the  frontier  into  Sardinia*    Thus,  in  a 
few  short  days,  the  glorious  prize  of  Italian  liberty  was  lost^  and  that '^ 
beautfUul  territory  again  consigned  to  years  of  foreign  dominion.      : 

These  are  bitter  memories*  Never  had  a  people  such  an  opportu* 
nity  to  be  free.  The  juncture  was  one  which  might  not  recur  again  i 
in  a  century.  Yet  all  was  lost  through  the  divisions  of  the  people  audi 
the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  their  leader.  Charles  Albert  was; 
neither  a  traitor  nor  a  coward.  He  was  personally  brave,  as  he  showed 
in  every  battle,  and  afterward  on  the  fatal  field  of  Novara ;  but  he 
lacked  the  promptness  and  energy,  the  quickness  of  perception  and 
rapidity  of  execution,  >vhich  are  decisive  in  war.  Had  he  possessed 
the  skill  —  not  of  Napoleon,  but  of  a  good  French  general,  like  Chan* 
gamier  or  Lamorioiere  —  probably  the  Austrians  would  have  lost 
Italy  forever. 

Reflecting  on  these  great  disasters,  and  surveying  the  field  of  battle, 
where  the  fate  of  Italy  has  been  decided  once,  and  may  be  decided 
again,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  what  Italy  needs  to  fight  successfully 
a  war  of  liberty,  is  a  great  military  genius  to  organize  and  direct  heii 
wild  enthusiasm  and  her  wasted  strength. 

;  JB^utthe  blame  of  that  disastrous  campaign  does  not  belong  to  Cbarlea^ 
Albert  alone,  but  to  the  people  by  whom  he  was  feebly  supported^ 
I&,  th^,  first  flush  of  revolution  the  people  fought  with  astonishing  < 
bn^Vj^fy;  but  that  first;  success  /spoiled  them.    They  felt  that  the  batt, 
tie  ii|;]i|s^apned,  and  began  to  dispute  about  the  spoils  of  war  before 
they}  h^  made  sure  of  the  viotory.    I*hey  were  talking  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  fighting.    It  wfis  time  enough  to  decide  upon  the 
fprm  of  jgavemmei^t  whei|<  the  battle  of  bberty  was  gained^    But  the^^ 
mercurial  Italians  gabbled  politics  tiU  the  Austrian  cannon  were  thun- : 
during  at  their.^t^    Heaven  gravit  :that  thoy  may  learn  wisdom 
ftpmthi»)nUer  e^jqpieriepQQ!  ^     -sf:^      „    ?  .7  [    ,;     .♦ 
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The  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1848  shows  that  it  will  never  be  an 
easy  matter  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy.  Even  if  the  peofdie 
were  to  rise  again  in  every  city,  and  were  again  victorious ;  if  the 
Sardinians  again  should  march  to  the  Holy  War ;  nay,  \f  the  JFhench 
ioere  to  cross  theAlps^  and  pour  down  in  countless  numbers  on  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  still  victoiy  would  be  by  no  means  certain.  At 
first  these  combined  forces  might  carry  all  before  them.  But  then  it 
is  probable  the  Austiians  would  repeat  the  tactics  of  Radetx^y  in 
1848.  If  forced  to  abandon  Milan,  they  would  fall  back  upon  Mantva 
and  Verona.  And  then  would  come  the  tug  of  war.  If  you  look  on 
the  map,  you  will  see  that  there  the  Austrians  occupy  one  of  the 
strongest  military  positions  in  all  Europe,  resting  on  four  strong  fort- 
resses, which  are  so  situated  as  to  support  each  other.  Verona  apd 
Mantua,  with  Legnago  and  Pcschiera,  stand  at  the  angles  of  a  square, 
or  rhomboid.  Their  ramparts,  bristling  with  cannon,  appear  like  a 
vast  battalion  thrown  into  a  hollow  square  to  repel  a  charge  of  cavalry. 
This  strong  position  cannot  be  attacked  with  much  prospect  of  sno- 
cess  —  or  at  least  of  immediate  success.  It  cost  the  great  Napoleon 
nine  months  to  take  Mantua ;  and  so  well  did  he  know  its  importance, 
that  when  once  he  got  it,  he  never  gave  it  up  until  he  lost  his  throne. 

This  almost  impregnable  military  position  is  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  Austria  by  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol.  Here,  then,  an  Austrian 
army  would  wait  in  all  security,  as  Radetzky  waited,  endeavoring 
only  to  maintain  itself  until  it  wearied  out  the  enemy,  or  until  aonie 
unguarded  movement  enabled  it  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

But  not  only  is  this  a  very  strong  position  for  defence,  it  is  one  fif 
great  danger  to  an  enemy.  An  invading  army,  attempting  to  driye 
the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy,  must  advance  into  this  net-work  of 
fortresses,  where  any  false  step  exposes  it  to  destruction.  Napoleon 
once  got  caught  here,  and  extricated  himself  only  by  a  succession  of 
battles  and  victories.  All  obstacles  were  overcome  by  his  extraordi- 
nary military  genius.  But  Napoleon  is  dead,  and  he  has  left  no  suc- 
cessor. 

In  default  of  such  marvellous  skill,  there  is  no  resource  but  in  an 
overwhelming  strength.  The  invading  army  must  be  so  superior  in 
numbers,  that  it  can  afford  to  divide,  and  leave  one  great  division  to 
beleaguer  Mantua  and  Verona,  while  another,  aided  by  a  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic,  marches  upon  Venice,  or  even  upon  Vienna.  Otherwise,  if 
the  forces  are  but  equal,  as  the  advantages  of  position  are  all  on  the 
side  of  Austria,  nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary  military  combina- 
tions, or  some  unaccountable  fortime  of  war,  can  make  the  balanee 
mdine  to  the  other  side. 

When,  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1848,  Charles  Albert  was 
driven  out  of  Lombardy,  he  entered  into  an  armistice  with  Marshal 
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Radetzky,  which,  of  cotms^  both  expected  wonld  be  the  prelude  to  a 
definite  and  permanent  peace.  Bat  whem  the  King  got  back  to  Turin, 
he  found  that  he  had  raised  a  storm  which  he  could  not  qxielK  Stung 
by  their  defeat,  and  consdous  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of 
valor  on  their  part,  the  brave  Piedmontese  burned  for  another  chance 
to  wipe  out  the  national  disgrace.  This  ardor  was  kept  up  by  the  ex- 
citement in  other  pai*t8  of  Italy.  The  whole  Peninsula  was  still  agi- 
tated, and  young  patriots  were  burning  to  renew  the  war  of  liberty. 
The  popular  enthusiasm  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  K  violently 
repressed,  it  threatened  to  break  out  into  Republicanism.  The  Sar- 
dinian Parliament  came  together  on  the  first  of  February ;  and  the 
King  addressed  the  Chambers  in  a  speech  full  of  Italian  fire,  in  which 
he  pointed  distinctly  to  the  necessity  of  again  resorting  to  arms. 

By  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  it  had  been  agreed  that  if  either  party 
should  decide  to  resume  hostilities,  it  should  give  the  other  eight  days' 
notice.  Charles  Albert  determined  to  open  the  campaign  on  the 
twentieth  of  March ;  and  accordingly  on  the  twelfth,  a  courier  was 
sent  off  with  all  speed  from  Turin  to  Milan,  to  bear  the  formal  de- 
claration. 

Marshal  Radetzky  had  been  expecting  this  issue,  and  it  did  not  take 
him  by  surprise.  The  old  war-horse  snuffed  the  battle  from  afiir. 
Never  was  tidings  more  eagerly  welcomed  than  this  by  the  garrison 
of  Milan,  who  hailed  it  as  a  new  call  to  victory  and  glory.  Though 
Radetzky  had  grown  gray  in  arms,  (he  was  now  eighty-three  years 
old,)  and  might  claim  exemption  from  the  fatigues  of  a  new  campaign, 
he  acted  with  a  promptitude  and  energy  which  his  enemies  might  ad- 
mire, but  certainly  did  not  imitate.  Orders  were  at  once  sent  off  to 
the  Austrian  detachments,  to  leave  small  garrisons  in  the  towns,  and 
march  with  their  whole  force  to  join  him.  This  course,  indeed,  in- 
volved the  danger  of  insurrections  in  his  rear.  He  well  knew  that  if 
he  experienced  any  check,  the  whole  country  would  break  out  in  an- 
other revolution.  In  fact,  the  people  did  rise  in  Brescia,  and  over- 
powered the  garrison,  and  were  for  several  days  masters  of  the  place, 
until  Haynau  marched  upon  them  from  Venice,  and  put  down  the  re- 
volt by  a  horrid  massacre.  But  Radetzky  chose  to  run  the  risk,  for 
the  sake  of  the  main  chance.  He  knew  that  if  he  could  defeat  the 
Sardinians  in  one  pitched  battle,  all  these  isolated  insurrections  could 
be  eafflly  suppressed ;  and  with  that  decision  which  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  thorough  master  of  war,  he  determined  to  concentrate  his 
whole  force,  and  march  straight  against  the  enemy.  Of  the  troops  in 
Milan,  he  left  but  a  small  garrison  in  the  citadel,  and  marched  out  with 
all  the  rest  of  his  army.  Yet  he  did  not  take  the  direct  road  to  Turin, 
but  left  by  the  Roman  gate,  which  led  some  who  had  seen  him  thus 
depart  a  year  before,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  going  to 
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retreat.  Bat  tbej  little  ojiderstood  him.  He  kept  his  oonnse],  and 
aHowed  none  to  penetrate  his  design*.  He  marched  soath,  m  he  haul 
ordered  the  sereral  divisions  of  his  army  to  concentrate  at  PaTiay  » 
eity  clr.rfie  to  the  Piedmontese  frontier.  His  orders  had  been  promptly 
obeyed.  £jutct  at  the  hour,  every  divL»ion  entered  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezTous.  On  the  night  of  the  nineteenth,  the  whole  mnnj 
was  concentrated  around  Pa\ia  —  nearly  seventy  thousand  men,  with 
over  two  hundred  cannon«  At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  the  annls* 
tioe  expired,  and  instantly  the  order  was  given  to  march,  and  before 
night  the  wh(^e  Austrian  army  was  on  the  soil  of  Sardinia. 

Tliis  easy  entrance  into  the  enemy's  country  was  a  great  advaotage 
gained.  As  they  had  to  cross  a  river,  their  passage  might  hare  been 
disputed,  and  a  division  of  the  Piedmontese  army  had  been  appointed 
to  hold  them  in  check.  But  it  was  not  at  its  post.  This  unacoonnV 
uble  negligence,  it  was  supposed,  was  owing  to  treachery ;  and  Grene* 
ral  Ramorino,  who  commanded  this  division,  was  afterward  tried  by  » 
coart-martial  and  shot.  But  to  leave  such  a  post  in  treacherous  or  in- 
r-apable  hands,  showed  the  wretched  management  which  seemed  to 
l>rej?ide  over  this  whole  campaign. 

While  the  Austrians  were  thus  moving  in  admirable  concert,  erery 
battalion  in  line,  in  the  Sardinian  camp  all  was  confusion.  If  the 
government  had  shown  half  the  energy  and  wisdom  in  preparing  for 
war,  that  it  had  shown  of  rashness  in  rushing  into  it,  the  result  might 
have  been  different.  But  its  councils  seemed  infatuated.  Carried. 
away  by  a  popular  tumult,  it  had  declared  war,  when  totally  unpre- 
pared. It  had,  indeed,  a  large  army ;  and  braver  soldiers  never  fol- 
lowed their  chiefe  to  battle  ;  but  all  the  fruit  of  courage  was  lost  by 
want  of  organization.  They  had  not  even  a  leader  in  whom  they  had 
confidence.  They  had  applied  for  the  services  of  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
the  French  general  who  had  been  so  distinguished  in  Africa;  but  he 
would  not  accept,  unless  he  oould  have  supreme  and  absolute  com- 
mand, and  this  was  thought  to  derogate  from  the  royal  dignity ;  and 
finally  they  took  up  with  a  Polbh  general,  who  had  gained  some  dia- 
tinction  in  the  Revolution  of  1831,  and  who  undoubtedly  possessed 
<!onHiderable  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  but  who  was  wholly  ignor- 
ant of  the  country  in  which  he  was  to  fight,  and  the  materials  which 
he  was  to  command.  He  could  not  even  speak  the  language,  and  ha4  [ 
to  give  his  orders  through  interpreters.  Of  a  small,  unimposing  figure, 
t  here  was  nothing  about  him  to  inspire  confidence  in  an  army  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger.  The  consequence  was,  that,  while  every  Austrian 
Moldier  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  chief,  which  was  itself  a  pledge! 
of  victory,  the  brave  Piedmontese  marched  blindly  into  battle,  with 
nothing  to  rely  upon  but  their  own  unfailing  courage.  So  unskilful 
were  the  combinations,  that  the  several  divisions  were  left  far  apart^ 
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unsupported  by  each  other,  by  which  they  were  surprised  in  detail ; 
and  even  on  the  field  of  Novara,  it  is  said  tliat  a  large  part  of  the  troops 
were  not  brought  into  battle  at  all ;  but  stood,  waiting  fbr  orders, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  was  being  destroyed!  I  find  that  the 
people  here  do  not  like  to  speak  of  these  events.  They  cannot  recal 
theni  without  shame  and  bitterness.  The  only  redeeming  thing  on 
that  ihtal  day,  was  the  gallantry  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  their  unhappy 
King.  To  this  no  one  bore  higher  testimony  than  Kadetzky  himsel£ 
In  his  official  report,  he  says :  *  The  Piedmontese  and  Savoyards  fought 
Uke  lions ;  and  the  unfortunate  Charles  Albert  threw  himself  into  the 
thickest  of  the  danger  upon  every  possible  opportunity.  His  two 
sons  also  fought  with  brilliant  courage.' 

History  presents  few  sadder  spectacles  than  that  of  Charles  Albert 
on  this  day,  when  he  lost  his  kingdom  and  crown.  When  he  saw  that 
the  battle  was  going  against  him,  he  sought  to  die  upon  the  field.  All 
day  long  he  remained  within  musket-shot  of  the  most  exposed  position, 
one  which  was  three  times  taken  and  retaken ;  and  when  General  Du- 
rando  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  tried  to  draw  him  away,  he  replied : 
'  It  is  useless :  it  is  my  last  day :  let  me  die ! '  But  in  vain  he  sought 
this  release,  though  he  galloped  madly  here  and  there,  turning  wher^ 
ever  the  battle  raged.  In  Turin  they  still  keep,  in  the  hall  of  armor, 
the  body  of  the  war-horse  which  he  rode ;  and  it  was  with  no  common 
respect  that  I  looked  upon  the  faithful  steed  which  bore  his  master 
through  the  carnage  of  that  dreadful  day.  But  death,  which  seeks 
the  happy,  flics  from  the  unfortunate.  Though  four  thousand  of  his 
brave  soldiers  lay  dead  and  dying  around  him,  the  unhappy  King  could 
not  die.  To  his  sorrow  and  despair,  he  left  the  scene  of  battle  alive, 
but  only  to  experience  a  slow,  lingering  death.  That  night,  when  all 
was  lost,  the  King  sent  for  his  two  sons,  and  his  generals,  and  when  all 
were  gathered  around  him,  he  arose  with  mournful  dignity,  and  said  : 
'  Gentlemen,  fortune  has  betrayed  your  courage  and  my  hopes :  our 
army  is  dissolved ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  prolong  the  struggle : 
my  task  is  accomplished ;  and  I  think  I  shall  render  an  important 
service,  by  giving  a  last  proof  of  devotedness,  in  abdicating  in  favor 
of  my  son,  Victor  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  will  obtain  from 
Austria  conditions  of  peace  which  she  would  refuse  if  treating  with 
me.'  At  these  words  all  burst  into  tears.  The  king  alone  was  calm. 
His  s6n,  who  found  royalty  thrust  upon  him,  implored  his  father  to  re- 
consider his  decision ;  but  he  was  inflexible.  He  embraced  his  sons, 
and  thanked  all  around  him  for  thdr  devotion  and  fidelity,  saying  to 
them :  *  I  am  no  longer  your  king.  Be  faithful  and  devoted  to  my  son 
as  you  have  been  to  me.'  He  then  withdrew  to  write  a  letter  of  fere- 
well  to  the  queen,  which  he  charged  his  son  to  deliver  into  her  own 
hand.    A  little  after  midnight  he  left  the  palace,  wrapped  in  a  cloak, 
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with  only  a  single  attendant^  and  entered  a  carriage  which  was.  Jn 
waiting  for  him ;  and  in  a  few  hours  this  man,  so  late  at  the  head  ^ 
an  army  and  a  kingdom,  had  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Italy  ! 

The  next  morning  the  young  King  had  an  interview  with  Macghal 
Badetzky,  and  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  to  be  followed  by  imme- 
diate negotiations  for  a  permanent  peace,  the  basis  of  which  was  9,  rp- 
tuirn  to  th0  state  of  things  before  the  war,  renunciation  by  Sardinia  ^ 
all  pretensions  to  Lombardy  or  Venice,  and  reimbursement  to  Auscija 
of  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  I  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  memorable 
campaign,  begun  and  ended  in  five  days  !  The  armistice  was  sigped 
March  tweqty-fourth,  just  one  year  from  the  time  that  Charles  Albert 
invaded  Lombardy.  Such,  then,  was  the  final  result  of  all  the  drea.ms 
and  hopes  of  Italian  patriots  —  of  the  expenditure  of  so  much  treasure 
and  so  much  blood  I  Charles  Albert  retired  to  Portugal,  where. a  few 
months  after  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

We  have  taken  the  preceding  pages  from  Mr.  Field's '  Summer 
Pictures,'  *  the  most  readable  and  valuable  book  of  European  travel 
that  has  appeared  from  the  American  Press  in  many  months,  and  <jt 
special  interest,  from  its  description  of  the  seat  of  war  in  Italy  — tliat 
contracted  but  historical  terrain  to  which  tlie  eyes  of  the  wofld  aire 
now  directed.  The  author  has  twice  visited  Northern  Italy :  once  in 
1849,  when  Austria  set  her  iron  heel  upon  the  uprising  nationalities ; 
and  the  second  time  but  a  few  months  ago.  As  he  conjectured,  the 
French  have  crossed  the  Alps,  with  the  intention  of  expelling  the 
Austrians  from  Italy,  and  are  now  beginning  to  encounter  the  difficol 
ties  he  so  well  describes. 

Who  of  us  does  not  remember  that  magnificent  oration  of  Tlctor 
Hugo  at  the  Peace  Congress,  almost  denying  the  possibility  of  an  im- 
portant European  war  ?  Yet  now  the  world  beholds  nearly  half«- 
million  of  men  in  battle  array  on  the  plains  of  Sardinia  —  the  opposing 
hosts  separated  from  each  other  and  from  carnage,  by  little  more  than 
the  narrow  and  winding  Po.  To  the  clear-sighted,  the  present  strug- 
gle has  long  appeared  inevitable,  g^o^ving  out  of  the  eternal  hatred 
between  those  who,  supporting  the  despotic  thrones  of  Europe,  talk 
pompously  of  absolutism  and  the  sword,  as  the  only  panaceas  for  all 
social  and  political  evils,  and  those  patient  ones  who  are  biding  their 
time  to  reach  freedom  through  the  red  waves  and  fiery  surges  of  re- 
volution. Where  it  will  end,  no  man  can  say.  The  Italians  are  not 
the  only  enslaved  people  in  Europe.  The  Magyars  are  ripe  for  revolt. 
The  Christian  population  of  European  Turkey,  we  know,  from  actual 
and  recent  observation,  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  out-break ;  and 
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when  the  liberals  of  Eitrope  do  rise  ih  theii^  might,  the  prestiffe  ot  fe^r 
•kings,  the  traditions  of  absolutism,  and  respect  for  dynas^^^  Will 
speedily  fade  away  oefote  them.'  r 

The  allied  armies  have  already  gained  some  advantages,  an^' will 
doubtless  reap  more  in  the  earfy  part  of  the  struggle.  The  victory  6f 
Portobello  may,  as  in  1800,  be  speedily  followed  by  a  tnumph  tit 
Marengo.  Garibaldi  has  T^oldly  carried  the  war  into  Lombardy.  R6b- 
suth,  bom  by  Attila's  grave,  and  in  whose  veins,  say  the  Aust^itjs, 
course  the  ashes  of  *the  Scourge  of  God,'  is,  we  are  told,  ab^^t'to 
return  to  Hungary.  The  first  campaign,  while  exhausting  much  ^the 
enthusiasm  in  the  allied  cattse,  and  using  up  the  volunteers.  Will  W^e 
only  to  develop  the  best  fighting  qualities  of  the  AustriansJ  Thett'We 
all  remember  the  traditional  good  fortune  of  the  House  of  Hapsbiifgli, 
and  how  often  at  the  moment  its  destruction  seemed  certain,  victo^5tis 
armies  have  sprung  up,  as  if  from  the  soil,  to  battle  for  its  support. 
As  we  think  of  those  fields  of  infantry  and  torrents  of  cavalry  ol*'  the 
fair  plains  of  Italy,  we  wish  we  could  see  in  the  fhture  of  this  stnig^gte 
more  indications  of  good  to  Europe.  As  it  is,  no  one  could  ever  tiaie 
appropi-iately  s$y :  ■  - 

*  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks,  .i  ••> 

The  J  hare  a  king  who  buys  and  sells.*  v;  >.; 

.  • '  •  •  .^  i 
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Why,  Sir,  he  Qould  write  pastorals  that  blew 

Sylvan  tornadoes  1     You  could  hear  the  stir 

Of  wind-swept  hare-bells,  and  the  noisy  talk 

Of  lilied  rivulets  in  Arcady  ! 

Or  he  would  paint  a  village  merriment, 

With  pipe  and  hautboy,  and  tall  mugs  of  ale 

White  on  the  top,  like  old  gray-headed  men  — 

The  rustic  Vends,  with  distracting  eyes. 

Flirting  with  Anow  in  his  Lincoln  green< 

All  this,  and  more.     And  then  his  madrigals, 

Antique  love-lyrics,  melted  in  the  mouth 

Like  globutos  of  new  honey.     He  was  sad, 

Moreover,  aad  his  funecal  phantasies 

Were  sweet  and  touching  as  an  infant's  grave 

By  moon-light !     Yet  —  he  was  a  fiend  at  heart  - 

As  true  &  fiend  as  ever  slit  a  throat, 

By  a  lone  road-side  in  the  dead  of  night, 

Ftjr  a  doeen  duate  tnd  a  cvpet'hag. 
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Bursum  oordft !  (Lift  up  your  hearts.) 

A  FEW  days  after  my  arrival,  when  I  was  present  at  one  of  these 
dinners  of  ceremony,  which  are  almost  of  daily  occurrence  here  in  this 
season,  my  name  was  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  inqinry .by.  jH^e  barly 
Sub-Prefect  of  the  neighboring  small  town,  who  was  seate^'J^^the  right 
of  the  lady  of  the  chateau.  Mme.  Laroque,  who  is  fia^^  iach  ab- 
straction, forgot  that  I  was  not  £ir  from  her,  and,  iu  spite  of.  ^yaeli^  I 
did  not  lose  a  word  of  her  reply. 

^  Grood  heavens  I  Don^t  mention  him !  There  is  sonae  impenetrable 
mystery.  We  think  he  is  a  prince  in  disguise.  There  are  sa.  many 
strolling  up  and  down  in  the  world  1  This  one  has  every  concelvaUe 
accomplishment :  he  rideB,  he  plays  the  piano,  he  draws,  and  all  in  |lieF- 
fection.  Between  ourselves,  my  dear  Sub-Prefect,  I  believe  with  -all 
my  heart  he  is  a  very  poor  bailiff^  but  he  is  really  a  very  agreeable 
man.'  I 

The  Sub-Prefect,  who  is  also  a  very  agreeable  man,  or  thinks  him- 
self so,  which  comes  to  the  same  thiiig  for  his  own  satisfaction,  replied 
gracefully,  caressing  his  magnificent  mustache  with  one  of  his  pltonp 
hands,  that  there  were  beautiful  eyes  enough  in  the  chateau  to  aocoimt 
for  many  mysteries ;  that  he  strongly  sa^>ected  the  disguised  priaoe 
of  being  a  lover  in  disguise,  and  that,  moreover.  Love  was  the  legiti- 
mate parent  of  Caprice,  and  the  natural  bailiff  oi  the  Graces.  Then^ 
suddenly  changing  bis  tone :  ^For  the  rest^  Madame,  if  yon  have  the 
slightest  uneauness  as  to  thi^  individual,  I  will  have  him  questioned 
to-morrow  by  the  Brigadier  of  Gendarmes.' 

Mme.  Laroque  protested  against  this  excess  of  gallant  zeal ;  and  the 
conversation  went  no  further,  as  &r  as  concerned  me ;  but  it  left  me 
much  piqued,  not  at  the  Sub-Prefect,  who,  on  the  contrary,  delighted 
me  extremely^  but  at  Mme.  Laroque ;  for,  though  she  did  more  than 
justice  to  my  personal  qualificatioiiis,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  duly  im- 
pressed  with  my  official  merits. 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  next  day  to  renew  the  lease  of  a  consid- 
erable farm.  This  business  had  to  be  done  with  a  very  cunning  old 
peasant,  whom  I  nevertheless  contrived  to  bewilder  by  a^  skilful  com* 
bination  of  a  few  legal  terms  and  prudent  diplomatical  reserve.  Our 
terms  agreed  upon,  the  good  man  quietly  laid  down  three  rouleaus  of 
gold  coins  on  my  desk.  Although  the  meaning  of  this  payment, 
which  was  not  due,  entirely  escaped  me,  I  kept  from  showing  any  in- 
considerate astonishment ;  but  while  opening  the  rouleaus,  I  learned 
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by  some  indirect  questions  that  this  sum  was  the  earnest-money  of  the 
bargain ;  in  other  words,  the  pot  of  wine,  which  it  seems  the  fiurmers 
are  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  landlord  at  each  renewal  of  a  lease. 
I  had  no  idea  of  claiming  this  earnest-money,  having  found  no  mention 
of  it  in  the  former  leases,  drawn  up  by  my  able  predecessor,  which 
had  served  as  my  model.  At  the  time  I  drew  no  conclusion  from  this 
incident:  but  when  I  went  to  give  Madame  Laroque  this  lucky 
present,  her  surprise  astonished  me.  *  What  is  that  ? '  she  asked.  I 
explained  to  her  the  nature  of  the  payment  She  made  me  repeat  it. 
'That  is  not  the  custonljiiitf '  she  resumed. 

*  Yes,  Madame,  every  tfah0  you  consent  to  a  fresh  lease.' 

'  But  there  have  been  iborelban  ten  leases  renewed,  to  my  knowledge, 
within  these  thirty  yeaML  How  comes  it  that  we  have  n^ver  heard 
of  such  a  thing  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  tell,  Madame.'  ■■'■■. 

Mme.  Laroque  fell  into  an  abyss  of  thought,  at  the  bottom  <^  which  she 
perhaps  encountered  the  venerable  shade  of  Father  Hivart,  after  which 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly,  looked  at  me,  then  at  the  money, 
then  at  me  again,  and  seemed  to  hesitate.  Finally,  throwflig:  herself 
})ack  in  her  chair,  and  sighing  deeply,  riie  said  to  me,  with  a  simplicity 
for  which  I  felt  grateful:  ' That  will  do,  Sir;  I  thank  you.' 

This  mark  of  stupid  integrity,  aboat  which  she  had  the  good  taste . 
not  to  compliment  me,  neveitheless  caused  Madame  Laroqoe  to  form 
a  high  idea  of  the  ability  and  virtues  of  her  bailiff.  I  could  judge  of 
it  a  iQw  days  afterward.  Her  daughter  was  reading  to  her  an  account 
of  a  journey  to  the  Pole,  in  which  an  extraordinary  bird  was  mentioned, 
that  does  not  steal.     *Stop,*  she  said,  *that  is  like  my  bailiff.' 

I  firmly  hope  that  since  that  time,  by  the  strict  care  which  I  bring 
to  the  task  I  have  accepted,  I  have  acquired  some  title  to  respect 
of  a  less  negative  kind.  M.  Laubepin,  when  I  went  to  Paris  lately  to 
embrace  my  sister,  thanked  me  with  much  feeling  for  the  honor  I  had 
done  to  the  engagements  he  had  accepted  for  me.  ^  Courage,  Maxime,' 
he  said,  '  we  shall  portion  Helen.  The  poor  child  will,  so  to  speak, 
have  known  nothing.  Arid  as  for  yoursell^  my  friend,  I  feel  no  regret. 
Believe  me,  you  have  in  yourself  the  thing  most  like  happiness  in  this 
world,  and,  thank  heaven,  I  sec  you  will  always  have  it ;  a  peaceful 
conscience,  and  the  strong  serenity  of  a  soul  wholly  devoted  to  duty.' 

The  old  man  is  doubtless  right.  I  am  calm,  but  still  I  scarcely  feel 
happy.  There  are  in  my  soul,  not  yet  ripe  for  the  austere  delight  of 
sacrifice,  some  outbursts  of  youth  and  of  despair.  My  life,  unreserv- 
edly dedicated  and  devoted  to  another  life,  more  feeble  and  more  dear 
to  me  than  my  own,  no  longer  belongs  to  me:  it  has  no  future,  it  is  in 
a  cloister  forever  closed.  My  heart  must  no  longer  beat,  my  brain 
must  no  longer  think,  save  for  another.      Only  let  Helen  be  happy ! 
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by  some  indirect  questions  that  this  sum  was  the  earnest-money  of  the 
bargain ;  in  other  words,  the  pot  of  wine,  which  it  seems  the  fiurmers 
are  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  landlord  at  each  renewal  of  a  lease. 
I  had  no  idea  of  claiming  this  earnest-money,  having  found  no  mention 
of  it  in  the  former  leases,  drawn  up  by  my  able  predecessor,  which 
had  served  as  my  model.  At  the  time  I  drew  no  conclusion  from  this 
incident:  but  when  I  went  to  give  Madame  Laroque  this  lucky 
present,  her  surprise  astonished  me.  *  What  is  that  ? '  shjB  asked.  I 
explained  to  her  the  nature  of  the  payment  She  made  nie  repeat  it. 
'  That  is  not  the  custon|^||ii|f '  she  resumed.  ^ 

'Yes,  Madame,  every^^^iiilyou  consent  to  a  fresh  lease.^>^ 

*  But  there  have  beeji'ii^f^tban  ten  leases  renewed,  to  m];^||nowledge, 
within  these  thirty  yeaM-'Hpw  comes  it  that  we  have  iijlp'er  heard 
of  such  a  thing  ? '       ^^ »  -    ^  /'    ,  \ 

'  I  cannot  tell,  Madame.*     ^'^^\  t^?&' 

Mme.  Laroque^^ll  into  an  abyss  of  thought,  at  the  bottom  <if  which  she 
perhaps  encountered,  the  venerabhs  Siade  of  Father  Hivari,Wler  which 
she  shrugged  ker  shoulders  slightly^  looked  at  me,  then  dt  tlie  money, 
then  at  me  i^ln,  add  seemed  to  hesitate.  Finally,  %htiem^6tgi)i^T^^\f 
back  in  her  '^ir,  aiid  sighing  dteep^y,  she  said  to  me,  wtl^a  stfii^lieity 
for  which  I  f^lt  grateful :  '  That  will  do,  Sm-  ;  I  thank  you.'        4  ^ 

This  mark  of  stupid  integrity,  about  which  she  had  the  good  taste, 
not  to  compliment  me,  neveitheless  caused  Madame  Laro^oe  to  form 
a  high  idea  of  the  ability  and  virtues  of  her  bailiff.  I  could  judge*  of 
it  a  few  days  aflerwardw^^  Her  daughter  was  reading  to  her>an  account 
of  a  journey  to  the  Pole,- in  wkich  an  extraordinary  bird  was  mentioned, 
that  does  not  steal.    >Stop,*^  she  said,  *  that  is  like  my  bailiff.' 

I  firmly  hope  that  since  that  time,  by  the  strict  care  which  I  bring 
to  the  task  I  have  accepted,  I  have  acquired  some  title  to  respect 
of  a  less  negative  kind.  M.  Laubepin,  when  I  went  to  Paris  tetely  to 
embrace  my  sister,  thanked  me  with  much  feeling  for  the  honpr  I  had 
done  to  the  engagements  he  had  accepted  for  me.  '  Courage,  JSlaxime,' 
he  said,  '  we  shall  portion  Helen.  The  poor  child  will,  so  to  speak, 
have  known  nothing.  Add  as  for  yoursellj  my  friend,  I  feel  no  regret. 
Believe  me,  you  have  in  yourself  the  thing  most  like  happiness  in  this 
world,  and,  thank  heaven,  I  sec  you  will  always  have  it ;  a  peaceful 
conscience,  and  the  strong  serenity  of  a  soul  wholly  devoted  to  duty.' 

The  old  man  is  doubtless  right.  I  am  calm,  but  still  I  scarcely  feel 
happy.  There  are  in  my  soul,  not  yet  ripe  for  the  austere  delight  of 
sacrifice,  some  outbursts  of  youth  and  of  despair.  My  life,  unreserv- 
edly dedicated  and  devoted  to  another  life,  more  feeble  and  more  dear 
to  me  than  my  own,  no  longer  belongs  to  me:  it  has  no  future,  it  is  in 
a  cloister  forever  closed.  My  heart  must  no  longer  beat,  my  brain 
must  no  longer  think,  save  for  another.     Only  let  Helen  be  happy ! 
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Yean  are  already  coming  on  me;  let  thepx  oome  q^uiokly  I .  I  beseech 
them  to  come;  tiieir  ooldDesa  will  strepgthen  my  courage. 

Fon  the  rest,  I  cannot  complain  of  amtuation,  which^in  a  word,  has 
deceived  my  most  paioM  fears,  and  ev^n  sorpasses  my  highest  hopes. 
Mj  work,  my  freqaent  joameys  into  the  neighboring  departments, 
aad  my  taste  for  solitude,  keep  me  much  away  from  the  chateau,  the 
noisy  gatherings  at  which  I  especially  avoid.  Perhaps  I  owe  to  the 
ini^qoenoy  c^  my.  visits  good  part  of  the  friendly  reception  I  meet 
with.  Mme.  Laroqua*  espeoiaUy,  shows  me  real  affection ;  she  iiiake»  • 
me  the  confident  of  her  strange  and  very  sincere  diimeras  about  pov 
erty,  about  devotedness  and  poetical  self  denial,  which  contrast  Ikmos* 
in^y  with  the  manifold  precautions  of  the  chilly  Creole.  Sometimes 
she  envies. the  gipsy  women,  carrying  their  children,  dragging  a 
wretched  cart  along  the  roads,  and  cooking  their  dinner  under  a  hedge:; 
sometimes  it  is  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  sometimes  canteen-women, 
tot  whose  heroic  toils  she  aspires.  Lastly,  she  does  notecase  to  re- 
proach the  late  M.  Laroque  the  younger  with  his  admirable  health, 
\^eh  never  allowed  his  wife  to  display  that  genius  for  nursing  with 
which  she  felt  her  heart  surcharged.  Still,  she  has  had  the  faac^, 
within  these  few  days,  to  add  to  her  easy  chair  a  kind  of  nook,  shaped 
like  a  sentry-box,  to  protect  her  from  draughts.  I  found  her  the  oth^ 
morning  triumphantly  installed  in  this  kiosk,  waiting  pleasantly  enough 
for  martyrdom. 

I  have  hardly  less  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  other  inmates  of  the 
chateau.  Mile.  Marguerite,  always  buried  like  a  Nubian  sphinx  in  some 
unknown  dream,  nevertheless  condescends  with  thoughtful  kindness  to 
repeat  for  me  my  favorite  airs.  She  has  a  beautiful  contralto  voioo, 
which  she  manages  with  consummate  skill,  but  also  with  a  negligence 
and  coldness  of  manner  that  one  would  think  was  intentional.  She 
does  sometimes  accidentally  let  some  impassioned  notes  escape  her  lips, 
but  she  immediately  seems  humiliated  and  ashamed  at  thus  forgetting 
her  dmraoter  or  her  part,  and  hastens  to  return  within  the  bounds  of 
icy  correctness. 

A  few  games  at  piquet,  which  I  have  had  the  easy  politeness  to  lose 
with  M.  Laroque,  have  won  me  the  good  graces  of  the  old  man,  whose 
looks  rest  on  me  sometimes  with  a  perfectly  singular  degree  of  atten- 
tion. One  would  say  that  some  dream  of  the  past,  some  fanoifiii  like- 
ness, k  half-awakened  in  the  clouds  of  that  wearied  memory,  on  the 
bosom  of  which  float  the  confused  shadows  of  a  whole  century.  But 
they  would  not  return  me  the  money  I  had  lost  to  him !  It  seems 
that  Mme.  Aubry,  who  plays  habitually  with  the  old  captain,  makes  no 
scruple  whatever  of  accepting  this  restitution  as  a  regular  thing,  whidi 
does  not  hinder  her  from  freqitently  winning  tVom  the  old  privateer, 
with  whom  she  then  has  noisy  disputes. 
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Thk  Iftdy,  whom  U.  Laab6piil  treated  Terj  gentlj  when  he  defcribed 
her  merely  as  an  embitt^ed  si»iit,  insinres  me  with  no  cyapathy;; 
Still,  oat  of  respect  for  the  housO)  I  compeUed  myadtf  tk>.  win  her  godd- 
wiH,  irhich  I  have  aecmnplished  vby  len^g  a  fideadlyear,  8omet]mei^> 
to  her  wretched  lamentations  over  her  present  lot,  sometimes  to  th^ 
emphado  description  of  her  past  splendor,  of  her  plate^  her  iurBitoi^e^ 
her  laoes  and  pairs  of  gloves, 

•  I  mutt  own  that  I  am  in  a  good  school  for  leamiigg  to  despise  the 
]»opevty  I  have  lost.  Everybody  here,  in  fact, peaches  meyby  their 
behavior  and  language,  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  contempt  of  i-ichesf 
finty^me.  Anbury,  who  may  be  compared  to  those  shameless  gluttons 
whose  disgusting  greediness  takes  away  your  appetite,  and  gives  you 
a^deep  loathing  for  the  dishes  of  which  they  boast ;  then  the  old  man^ 
who  is  decaying  over  his  millions  as  sorrowfully  as  Job  on  his  dumg^r 
hill;  then  this  excellent  but  romantic  and  used-up  woman,  who 
dreams  amid  her  obstinate  prosperity  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  wreteh<* 
edness;  and  lastly,  the  superb  Marguerite,  who  wears  the  diadem  of  : 
beauty  and  wealth,  with  which  heaven  has  burdened  her  brow,  as  if  - 
it  were  a  crown  of  thorns. 

i  Strange  girl  I  Almost  every  morning,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  I  see 
her  pass  beneath  the  windows  of  my  belfry ;  she  salutes  me  with  a 
grave  bow,  which  sets  the  black  ^gather  in  her  hat  waving,  and  then 
disappears  slowly  down  the  shaded  path  which  crosses  the  ruins  of  the 
old  diateau.  Generally  old  Alain  follows  her  at  a  little  distance; 
sometimes  she  has  no  companion  but  the  huge  and  faithful  Mervyn, 
vrho  steps  out  at  the  side  of  his  &ir  mistress  like  a  thoi^htfiil  bear. 
With  tMs  escort  she  goes  the  round  of  the  whole  neighboring  coon 
try,  seeking  for  charitable  adventures.  She  might  dispense  with  any 
protector ;  there  is  not  a  cottage  within  six  leagues  that  does  not  know 
h^,  and  venerate  her  as  a  good  &iry.  The  peasants  call  her  simply 
^  liadamoiselle,'  when  they  speak  of  her,  as  if  they  were  speaking  of 
one  of  those  king's  daughters  who  adorn  their  legends,  and  whose 
beauty,  power,  and  mystery  she  seems  to  them  to  possess. 

I  try,  however,  to  explain  to  myself  the  cloud  of  gloomy  thought 
wych  continually  overshadows  her  brow,  the  haughty  and  defiant 
severity  of  her  look,  and  the  bitter  dryness  of  her  words.  I  ask  my* 
sel^  are  these  the  natural  features  of  a  curiously  compounded  character^ 
or  the  symptoms  of  some  secret  trouble,  whether  remorse,  fear,  or 
love,  gnawing  that  noble  heart.  No  matter  how  disinterested  one 
may  be  in  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  a  certain  curiosity 
in  the  presence  of  so  remarkable  a  person.  Yesterday  evening,  while 
old  Alain,  with  whom  I  am  a  &vorite,  was  waiting  on  me  at  my  lonely 
dinner,  I  said  to  him:  *  Well,  Alain,  it  hte  been  a  fine  day ;  have  yon 
had  a  ride  to-day  ? '  «: 
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.  '^Yes,  Sir,  this  morning,  with  Madamoiselle.' 
'Ah!  indeed!' 
'  Perhaps  Monsieur  saw  us  go  by  ? ' 

*  Possibly,  Alain.  Yes,  I  see  you  go  by  sopietimes.  You  look  well 
on  horseback,  Alain.' 

'  Monsieur  is  too  kind.    Mademoiselle  looks  better  than  I  do.' 

'  She  is  a  very  pretty  young  lady.' 

'  Oh  I  perfect,  Sir ;  and  inside  as  well  as  outside,  like  her  mother, 
I  will  tell  Monsieur  something.  Monsieur  knows  that  this  property 
belonged  formerly  to  the  last  Count  de  Castennec,  whom  I  had  th^ 
honor  to  serve.  When  the  Laroques  bought  the  chateau,  I  confess  my 
heart  swelled  a  little,  and  I  hesitated  about  staying  in  the  house.  I 
had  been  brought  up  with  a  respect  for  the  nobility,  and  it  cost  me  a 
great  deal  to  serve  people  of  no  birth.  Monsieur  may  have  noticed 
that  I  feel  a  particular  pleasure  in  discharging  my  duty  towards  him ; 
it  is  because  I  think  Monsieur  has  the  ways  of  a  gentleman.  Are  you 
quite  sure  you  are  not  of  a  noble  lamily.  Sir  ? ' 

*.I  fear  I  am,  my  poor  Alain.' 

*  However,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  Monsieur,'  Alain  resumed,  with  a 
graceful  bow,  '  I  have  learned  in  the  service  of  these  ladies  that  the 
nobility  of  the  feelings  is  as  good  as  the  other  kind,  particularly  that 
of  M.  le  Comie  de  Castennec,  who  had  a  weakness  for  beating  his  ser- 
vants. Still,  sir,  I  say  it's  a  pity  Mademoiselle  doesn't  marry  a  gen- 
tl^nan  of  good  name.  Nothing  more  would  be  needed  to  make  her 
perfect.' 

^  But  it  seems  to  me^  Alain,  that  it  depends  only  on  herselC 

*  If  Monsieur  refers  to  M.  de  Bevallan,  it  really  does  depend  only 
on  herself^  for  he  asked  her  in  marriage  six  months  ago.  Madame  did 
not  seem  much  opposed  to  the  marriage,  and  in  feet  M.  de  Bevallan  is 
the  richest  man  in  this  neighborhood,  next  to  the  Laroques;  but 
Mademoiselle,  without  giving  a  positive  answer,  wished  to  take  tin^e 
to  think  over  it.' 

'  But  if  she  loves  M.  de  Bevallan,  and  can  marry  him  when  she 
pleases,  why  is  she  always  so  sad  and  abstracted  as  we  see  her  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  fact.  Sir,  that  Mademoiselle  is  entirely  changed  these  two  or 
three  years.  Formerly  she  was  as  gay  as  a  bird,  and  now  one  would 
say  something  is  worrying  her ;  but  I  may  say  respectfully,  that  I 
do  n't  think  it  is  love  for  that  gentleman.' 

*  You  do  n't  seem  too  fond  of  M.  de  Bevallan  yourself,  my  good 
Alidn.    And  yet  he  is  of  a  good  noble  femily ' 

^  That  does  n't  hinder  him  from  being  a  rascal,  and  spending  his  tin^e 
in  seducing  the  country  girls.  And  if  Monsieur  has  eyes,  he  may  see 
that  he  would  n't  mind  playing  the  Sultan  in  the  chateau,  in  default  of 
any  thing  better.' 
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There  was  a  pause  of  silence  5  after  whick  Abdn  eoiitiiiaed  z  *  Pity 
Monsieur  has  n't  a  hundred  thousand  a  year.' 
*Whyso^Alaui?'  ; 

*  Because '  said  Alain,  tossing  his  head  thoughtfvilly^ 

Is  the  course  of  the  month  which  has  just  passed,  I  have  made  one 
frieiid,  and,  I  think,  two  enemies.  The  enemies  are  MHe.  Margiierite, 
and  Sllle.  H61ouin.  The  friend  is  an  old  maid,  eighty-eight  years  old, 
I  fear  she  is  not  a  compensation. 

,  Mile.  Helouin,  with  whom  I  will  settle  accounts  first,  is  an  ungrate* 
ftd  person.  My  alleged  wrongs  to  her  ought  leather  to  recommend 
fne  to  her  esteem ;  but  she  seems  to  be  one  of  those  women  who  are 
pretty  common  in  the  world,  who  do  not  count  esteem  in  the  number 
of  the  feelings  which  they  care  either  to  inspire  or  to  feel.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  my  life  here,  a  kind  of  similarity  between  the  fortunes 
of  the  governess  and  the  bailiff,  the  modest  position  we  each  hold  in 
the  chateau,  had  impelled  me  to  form  relations  of  affectionate  kindness 
with  MUe.  Helouin.  At  all  times,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  show  the 
interest  in  these  poor  girls,  which  their  thankless  task,  and  their  prer 
"carious  situation,  at  once  humiliated  and  without  a  future,  seem  to  me 
io  bespeak  for  them.  Mile.  Helouirt  is  moreover,  pretty,  intelligent, 
and  accomplished;  and,  though  she  spoils  it  all  somewhat  by  the 
nervous  vivacity  of  her  manner,  feverish  coquettishness,  and  slight 
pedantry,  which  are  the  usual  mistakes  of  her  situation,  I  had  bat 
Uttle  merit,  I  own,  in  playing  the  chivalrous  part  toward  her  which  I 
had  assigned  myself.  This  part  assumed  the  character  of  a  kind  of 
duty  in  my  eyes,  when  I  perceived,  as  several  warnings  had  previously 
/mggested  to  me,  that  a  devouring  lion,  with  the  features  of  king 
]^rancis  the  i^rst,  was  furtively  roaming  about  my  young  protepie. 
This  duplicity,  which  does  credit  to  M.  de  Bevallan's  boldness,  is  carried 
on  under  color  of  friendly  familiarity,  with  a  policy  and  coolness  which 
easily  deceive  unobservant  or  unsuspecting  eyes.  Mme.  Laroque  and 
her  daughter,  especially,  are  too  much  strangers  to  the  pei-versity  of 
the  world,  and  live  too  far  from  any  reality  to  feel  the  shadow  of  sus- 
picion. As  for  myself,  who  am  greatly  irritated  at  this  insatiable  eater 
of  hearts,  I  took  pleasure  in  spoiling  his  plans ;  more  than  once  I  have 
attracted  the  attention  which  he  sought  to  appropiiate ;  and  I  have 
particularly  taken  pains  to  lessen  in  Mile.  Helouin's  breast  that  feelirg 
of  neglect  and  isolation,  which  in  general  gives  so  great  an  advantage 
to  the  style  of  consolation  offered  her.  Have  I  ever,  in  the  course  of 
this  ill-advised  contest,  gone  beyond  the  delicate  bounds  of  brotherly 
protection?  I  do  not  think  so;  and  the  very  terms  of  the  short  dia- 
logue which  has  suddenly  changed  the  character  of  our  intercourse, 


seem  to  speak  in  £wor  of  my  reservie.  One  evening  last  wieek  we^ 
were  all  taking  the  fresh  air  on  the  terrace.  Mile.  H^louin,  to  whom 
it  happened  that  I  had  ocoaaioa  t6^8how  some  particoiar  iattention  dur- 
ing the  day,  took  my  arm  gently,  and,  picking  to  pieoes  an  orangey.  ^ 
flower  with  her  delicate  white  teeth,  said  to  me,  wilii  a  little  emotion 
in  her  voice :  ^  You  are  kind,  Monsieur  Maxime.' 

'  I  try  to  be,  Mademoiiselle.' 
■'  ^  You  are  a  tarae  friend.' 

'Yes.'  '•  '     •  -- 

•  *  But  what  sort  of  a  friend  ? ' 

'  A  true  one,  as  you  have  said.'  / 

*  A  friend  who  loves  me  ? » 

>Doubtles8.> 
^*Much?'  .? 

>  Certainly.' 
v^'Passionately?* 

♦No.> 

At  this  monosyllable,  which  I  pronounced  very  distinetly^  and  f(^*' 
lowed  up  by  a  firm  look.  Mile.  Helouin  impetuously  threw  away  the  ^ 
ohmge-flower,  and  left  my  arm.  Since  that  unlucky  hour,  I  have  been 
treated  with  a  disdain,  which  I  have  not  come  by  di^onestly,  and  I' 
should  most  assuredly  believe  that  friendship  between  the  sexes  is^  ft 
delusive  feeling,  had  I  not  received  the  very  next  day  a  kmd  of  set-off 
agadnst  my  midiap.  :  (/ 

I  had  gone  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  chateau ;  two  or  three  £niii« ' 
lies,  who  had  come  for  a  fortnight's  visit,  had  gone  away  in  the  momi&gi. 
I  found  there  none  but  habitual  guests,  the  cure,  the  collector,  andDo^  • 
tor  Desmarets;  and,  lastly,  General  de  Saint  Cast  and  his  wife,  who^ 
like  the  doctor,  live  in  the  adjoining  small  town.     Mme.  de  Smot  Oast, 
who  appears  to  have  brought  her  husband  a  handsome  fortune,  wail 
engaged  in  lively  conversation  with  MJne.  Aubry  when  I  entececL  ^ 
l%eae  two  ladies  understood  each  other  perfectly,  as  usual ;  they  were 
celebratmg,  each  in  her  turn,  like  two  shepherds  in  a  pastoral  ffkm^  ^ 
the  incomparable  advantage  of  riches^  in  language  in  which  ^eiegatioe 
of  erpreasion  vied  with  devation  of  thought.    '  You  are  qvate  xigiit/ 
sa^  Mme;  Aubry,  *•  there  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  is^  to  . 
be  rich.    When  I  was  rich,  I  deiq>ised  with  all  my  heart  those  who^ 
w^re  not,  and  so  I  And  it  qmte  natural  now  that  I  dionid  be  despis^ 
aftd  I  do  not eomplain  of  it.'  ^    \  rl.i 

^  You  are  not  despised  for  it,  Madame,'  returned  Mme.  de  Sldiit.! 
Oast,  *  certainly  not,  Madame ;  but  it  is  a  &ct  that  it  makes  a  treiti«i. 
dons  difference  whether  one  is  rich  or  not.    The  General  there  kiuMfli . 
something  abont  it ;  be  had  positively  nothing  when  I  married  bim;^ 
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enee^  bis  nword^  and  a  €Word  does  n't  pat  butter  in  on^  soup,  doe» 
ity«Mad«iie  f '  '  .      ; 

T^  NOf  no,  indeed,  Madame,'  cried  Mme.  Anbry,  f^pflauding  this  bold 
naetaphor.  'Honor  and  glory  are  ^1  very  fine  in  romanpes;  but  I 
pre&r.  a  good  carriage,  do  nt  yon,  Madame  V 

*  Yes,  certainly,  Madame ;  ithat'a  what  I  was  telling  the  G^eral  this 
morning  as  we  were  on  our  way  here ;  eh  1  General  ?  • 

*  H'm  I  >  grunted  the  General,  who  was  playing  dismally  in  a  comer 
with  the  old  privateer. 

*  You  had  nothing  when  I  married  you.  General,'  Mme.  de  Saint 
Cast  continued  ;  '  you  do  n't  think  of  denying  it,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  You  »ve  said  so  already ! '  the  General  muttered. 

*  That  does  n't  alter  the  fiict  that  but  for  me  you  would  have  to  go 
afoot.  General,  which  would  not  be  pleasant  with  your  wounds.  You 
could  n't  ride  in  your  carriage  with  your  pension  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand francs,  my  friend.  I  told  him  so  this  morning,  Madame,  speaking 
of  our  new  carriage,  which  is  as  easy  as  it  is  possible  for  a  carriage  to 
htJi  I 'paid  for  it  handsomely,  though;  it  makes  four  thousand  ^ood 
frailcs  less  in  my  purse,  Madame  I ' 

"^ I ican  easily  believe  it,  Madame!  My  best  carriage  cost  me  full 
fiir^  thousand,  reckoning  in  the  tiger-skin  for  the  feet,  which  was 
worth  five  hundred  by  itself.' 

'^  i  have  been  obliged  to  be  a  little  economical  about  mine,'  returned 
Mme.  de  Saint  Caste,  '  for  I  have  just  been  re-furnishing  my  drawing- 
room^  and  for  carpet  and  hangings  alone  it  stands  me  in  fifteen  thou- 
sand firancs.  That 's  too  good  for  a  hole  in  the  Provinces,  you  '11  tell 
nm,  and  it 's  quite  true.  But  the  whole  town  is  on  its  knees  before  it, 
and  one  likes  to  be  respected :  is  n't  it  so,  Madame  ? ' 

.^^'So  doubt  one  likes  to  be  respected,  Madame,'  Mme.  Aubry  re- 
plied, '  and  one  is  only  respected  in  proportion  to  one's  money.  For 
m|r  part,  I  console  myself  for  being  no  longer  respected,*  by  thinking 
that  if  I  were  again  what  I  once  was,  I  should  see  the  people  who 
d^ipise  me,  at  my  feet.' 

M^Eacee|»t  me,  damn  it ! '  cried  Doctor  Desmarets,  rising  suddenly. 
^  Tx)ti  vA^X  have  a  hundred  millions  a  year,  and  you  would  n't  see  me 
at)  your  feet,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor.  And  so  I  shall  go  out 
int4i  tha  fi^esh  air,  for  devil  take  me  if  I  can  breathe  here  any  longer.' 
And  the  worthy  Doctor  left  the  room,  taking  with  him  my  heart- 
felt gratitude,  for  he  had  done  me  a  real  service,  by  comforting  my 
heart,  onerbnrdened  with  indignation  and  disgust. 

Altlioagh  M^  Desmarets  is  established  in  the.house  on  the  footing  of 
a'Satnt  John  Chrysostom,  and  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of  speech, 
h^iMclaonation  was  too  spirited  not  to  caose  the  company  a  feeling 
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of  uneasiness,  which  resulted  in  an  embarrassed  silenoe.    Mme,  La- 
i-oque  broke  it  skilfully,  by  asking  her  daughter  if  it  had  stmek  dg^t. 

'  No,  mother,'  Mile.  Marguerite  replied,  *•  for  Mile,  de  Porhodt  has 
not  come  yet.' 

A  moment  afterwards,  as  the  dock  was  on  the  point  of  striking,  the 
door  opened,  and  Mile.  Jocelynde  de  Porhoet-Gkiel,  leaning  on  Doctor 
Desmarets*  arm,  entered  the  room  with  astronomical  punctuality. 

Mile,  de  Porho^t-Ga^l,  who  has  this  year  seen  her  eighty-eighth 
spring,  and  looks  like  a  reed  preserved  in  silk,  is  the  last  scion  of  fi 
very  noble  race,  whose  earliest  ancestors  are  thought  to  be  discovered 
among  the  fabled  kings  of  ancient  Armorica.  Still  the  family  does 
not  occupy  a  serious  footing  in  history  until  the  twelfth  century,  in 
the  person  of  Juthafil,  son  of  Conan  le  Tort,  issue  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Brittany.  Some  drops  of  the  Uood  of  the 
Porhoets  have  flowed  in  the  most  illustrious  veins  of  France,  in  the 
Rohans,  the  Lusignans,  the  Penthievres ;  and  these  great  lords  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  the  least  pure  of  their  blood.  I  remember, 
when  studying  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  youthful  vanity,  the  history  of  tbe 
alliances  of  my  family,  that  I  noticed  this  queer  name  PorhoSt,  and 
that  my  fether,  who  was  very  learned  in  such  matters,  was  very  provd 
of  It.  Mile,  de  Porhoet,  now  the  only  one  left  of  her  name,  woq14 
never  marry,  that  she  might  so  preserve  as  long  as  possible  in  tbe 
firmament  of  French  nobility  the  constellation  of  these  magic  lyUa- 
bles,  Porhoet-Qa€l.  It  chanced  that  one  day  some  one  was  speaking 
in  her  presence  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  *The  Bourbons,'  said  Mile. 
Porho5t,  plunging  her  knitting-needle  several  times  into  her  white 
wig,  *  the  Bourbons  are  a  good,  noble  family ;  but '  (suddenly  asaum- 
ing  an  air  of  modesty)  *  there  are  better ! » 

It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  do  homage  to  tl^is  august  old 
lady,  who  wears  with  unexampled  dignity  the  three-fold  burdensome 
majesty  of  birth,  age,  and  misfortune.  An  unhappy  law-suit,  which 
she  has  obstinately  carried  on  out  of  France  fer  fifteen  years,  baa 
gradually  reduced  her  already  very  slender  fortune;  probabl;^  she 
scarcely  has  an  income  of  a  thousand  francs  left.  This  distress  baa 
taken  away  nothing  from  her  pride,  added  nothing  of  ill-temper;  she 
is  cheerful,  equable,  and  courteous ;  she  lives,  no  one  knows  how,  in 
her  cottage  with  a  small  servant,  and  yet  finds  means  to  give  a  good 
deal  in  alms.  Mme.  Laroque  and  her  daughter  have  formed  an  at- 
tachment to  their  noble  and  poor  neighbor,  which  does  them  honor ; 
she  is  in  their  house  the  object  of  an  attentive  respect,  which  con- 
founds Mme.  Aubry.  I  have  often  seen  Mile.  Marguerite  leavb  the 
liveliest  dance  to  make  the  fourth  at  Mile,  de  PorhoSt's  game  at 
whist;  if  Mile,  de  Porhot^t  should  miss  her  whist  (five  centimes  points) 
for  a  single  day,  the  world  would  come  to  an  end.    I  am  myself  one 
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oi  the  old  lady^a  fiivoiito  partners,  and,  on  the  eyening  of  which  I 
apeak,  we  were  not  long,  the  cure,  the  doctor,  and  I,  before  we  were 
jeated  round  the  whist-table,  opposite,  and  on  each  side  of  the  de- 
scendant of  Conan  le  Tort. 

It  is  needful  to  state,  that  at  the  beginnbg  of  the  last  century  a 
great-uncle  of  Mile,  de  Porho^t,  who  was  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  the  retinue  of  tJhe 
jramig  Prince,  afterwards  Philip  the  Fifth,  and  formed  in  Spain  a  pros- 
.paroua  establishment.  His  direct  descendants  appear  to  have  become 
extinct  fifteen  years  ago,  and  MUe.  de  Porho^t,  who  had  never  lost 
in^t  of  her  ultramontane  relatives,  at  once  declared  herself  the  heir- 
ess of  their  property,  which  is  said  to  be  considerable.  Her  rights 
were  contested,  too  justly,  by  one  of  the  oldest  houses  of  Castile, 
allied  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Porhoet  family.  Thence  arose  the 
aoit  which  the  unlucky  octogenarian  prosecutes  at  great  expense  from 
oourt  to  court  with  a  perseverance  bordering  on  madness,  which 
causes  grief  to  her  friends,  and  amusement  to  the  indififerent.  Doctor 
Desmarets,  in  spite  of  the  respect  which  he  professes  for  MUe.  de  Por- 
.hoi&tt  does  not  fail  to  make  common  cause  himself  with  the.  laughers, 
all  the  more  so  that  he  decidedly  disapproves  of  the  use  to  which  the 
.poor  woman  in  fancy  devotes  her  chimerical  inheiitance,  namely,  the 
erection,  in  the  neighboring  town,  of  a  cathedral  in  the  finest  flam- 
boyant style,  which  is  to  disseminate  to  the  end  of.  ages  yet  to  come, 
-tke^.name  of  the  founder,  and  of  a  great  and  vanished  race.  This 
cathedral,  a  dream  engrafted  on  a  dieam,  is  the  harmless  plaything 
of  this  aged  child.  She  has  had  plans  drawn  for  it ;  she  spends  her 
days  and  sometimes  her  nights  in  contemplating  its  glories,  in  chang- 
ing its  arrangement  by  the  addition  of  some  ornaments ;  and  she 
apeakfl  of  it  as  of  a  building  aheady  erected  and  fit  for  use : 

*  I  was  in  the  nave  of  my  cathedral ;  I  have  noticed  something 
▼ery  unbecoming  in  the  north  aisle  of  my  cathedral ;  I  have  changed 

,  the  dress  of  the  Swiss,'  etc. 

*  Well,  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  Doctor,  while  shufBdng  the  cards, 
^have  you  been  at  work  on  your  cathedral  since  yesterday?' 

*  Yes^  Doctor.  I  have  even  hit  upon  a  very  happy  idea.  I  have  re- 
placed the  dead-wall  separating  the  choir  from  the  vestry,  by  foliage 

.of  carved  stone,  in  imitation  of  the  Clisson  Chapel  in  the  church  at 
Josaelin.    It  has  a  much  lighter  effect.' 

'Yes,  to  be  sure;  but  what  news  from  Spain,  in  the  mean  time? 
Ah !  is  it  true,  as  I  thinlc  I  saw  in  the  Hevtse  dea  Deux  Mondes  this 
morning,  that  the  young  Duke  de  VUla  Hermosa  makes  you  an  offer 
of  nutrriage,  by  way  of  settling  the  suit  amicably  ? ' 

MUe.  de  Porhoet  shook,  with  a  disdtunful  toss  of  the  head,  the  faded 
ribbons  which  stream  over  her  cap,  and  said : '  I  should  refuse  it  flatly.' 
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'  Oh !  yes,  you  say  so,  Mademoiselle ;  bat  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that  sound  of  a  guitar  that  has  been  heard  several  nights  under  your 
windows  ?  * 

*PoohI' 

*Pooh?  And  that  Spaniard  in  a  cloak  and  yellow  boots,  who  is 
seen  roaming  about  the  neighborhood,  and  is  always  sighing  ? ' 

*  You  are  humorous,'  said  Mile,  de  Porho6t,  calmly  opening  het 
snufflbox.  *But  if  you  wish  to  know,  my  lawyer  wrote  to  me  two 
days  since,  from  Madrid,  that  with  a  little  patience  we  shall  no  doubt 
see  the  end  of  our  troubles.' 

*  I  think  so,  indeed  I  Do  you  know  where  he  comes  from,  this  law- 
yer of  yours?  From  Gil  Bias'  cave,  direct.  He  will  take  your  last 
crown  from  you,  and  then  laugh  at  you.  Ah  I  if  you  would  only  con- 
sent just  to  bury  this  mad  idea,  and  live  in  peace  I  What  good  would 
millions  do  you,  come  ?  Are  you  not  happy  and  respected,  and  what 
more  do  you  want  ?  As  for  your  cathedral,  I  do  n't  speak  of  it,  be- 
cause it 's  nothing  but  a  bad  joke.' 

*  My  cathedral  is  a  bad  joke  only  in  the  judgment  of  bad  jokers, 
Doctor  Desmarets ;  besides,  I  am  defending  my  right,  and  fighting 
for  justice;  this  property  belongs  to  me,  I  have  heard  my  father  say 
so  a  hundred  times,  and  it  shall  never,  with  my  consent,  go  to  people 
who  are  really  just  as  much  strangers  to  my  fangdly  as  you,  my  dear 
friend,  or  as  Monsieur,'  she  added,  nodding  at  me. 

I  was  childish  enough  to  be  piqued  at  the  compliment,  and  at  onoe 
rejoined :  '  As  far  as  concerns  me.  Mademoiselle,  you  are  mistaken, 
for  my  family  has  had  the  honor  of  being  allied  to  yours,  and  yours 
to  mine.' 

On  hearing  these  audacious  words,  Mile,  do  Porhoet  instinctively 
carried  to  her  pointed  chin  the  cards  which  were  spread  like  a  i^  in 
her  hand,  and  drawing  up  her  thin  figure,  first  looked  into  my  fiice  as 
if  to  assure  herself  of  my  sanity,  then  by  a  superhuman  effort  regained 
her  composure,  and  lifting  a  pinch  of  Spanish  snuff  to  her  nose,  said : 
*  You  will  prove  that  to  me,  young  man.' 

Ashamed  of  my  absurd  boast,  and  much  embarraased  by  the  looks  of 
curiosity  which  she  had  drawn  down  on  me,  I  bowed  awkwardly  with- 
out replying.  Our  whist  was  finished  in  gloomy  silence.  It  was  ten 
o'clock,  and  I  was  prepanng  to  escape,  when  Mile,  de  Porhoet  touched 
my  arm :  '  Will  Monsieur  the  bailiff,'  she  said,  *  do  me  the  honor  to 
accompany  me  to  the  end  of  the  avenue  ? ' 

I  bowed  again  once  more,  and  followed  her. 

-*  My  25(^ 

Wb  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  park.  The  little  servant,  in  the 
costume  of  the  country,  walked  in  advance,  carrying  a  lantern ;  then 
Mile,  de  PorhoSt,  staff  and  silent,  holding  up  in  a  oarefnl  and  becom- 
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ing'  mantier  the  floanty  folds  of  her  idtkbti'  sheath :  she  had  drily  re- 
fbifti^d  the  offer  of  an  arm ;  ai^d  1  talked  on  at  her  side,  ipy  head 
drooping,  and  much  dissatisfied  with  myself.  At  the  expiration  oif  a 
few  minutes  of  this  funeral  march,  the  old  lady  said  to  me :  *  W^U, 
Siir,  speak,  T  am  waiting.  Ton  said  that  my  femily  was  allied  to  yours, 
and  as  an  aHianoe  of  that  kind  is  an  entirely  new  point  in  history  tp"' 
m^  I  AaH  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  dear 
ittibforme.^ 

{had  in  secret  decided,  that  I  ought  at  any  cost  to  keep  the  secret 
of  my  incognito.  'Indeed,  Mademoiselle,*  I  said,  *I  venture  jto 
hopcf  you  will  overlook  a  joke,  which  escaped  me  in  the  course  of 
cofitersation.* 

*  A  joke,'  cried  Mile,  de  Porhofit,  *  A  fine  subject  for  jokes,  indeed. 
Aid  what  name  do  you  give  now-a-days,  Sir,  to  jokes  courageously 
levelled  at  an  unprotected  old  woman,  jokes  which  you  would  not 
venture  on  to  a  man  ? ' 

*  Mademoiselle,  you  leave  me  no  possibility  of  retreating ;  it  only 
reflli^s  for  me  now  to  trust  myself  to  your  discreetness.  I  do  not 
know.  Mademoiselle,  if  the  name  Champcey  d'Hauterive  is  known  to 

"lam  perfectly  acquainted,  Sir,  with  the  Champcey  d'Hauterives, 
who  are  a  good,  nay,  an  excellent  Dauphino  family.  How  does  that 
bear  on  the  case  ? ' 

^I  am  at  this  moment  the  representative  of  that  family.' 

'You! 'said  Mlle.de  Porho6t,  coming  to  a  sudden  halt;  'you  a 
Chlimpoey  d'Hauterive  ? ' 

'Yes,  Mademoiselle.' 

'This  alters  the  case,'  said  she ;  *  give  me  your  arm,  cousin,  and  tell 
me  your  history.' 

I  thought  it  best,  in  this  state  of  things,  just  to  hide  nothing  from 
her.  I  was  ending  the  painfnl  account  of  the  disasters  of  my  fomily, 
when  we  came  before  a  singularly  narrow,  low  cottage,  flanked  at  one 
comer  by  a  sort  of  ruinous  tower  with  pointed  roof.  '  Come  in,  Mar- 
quis,'said  the  daughter  of  the  kings  of  6a€l,  stopping  on  the  threshold 
of  her  sorry  palace ;  *  come  in,  I  beg.'  A  moment  afterwards  I  was 
ushered  into  a  little,  dismal  parlor,  with  a  brick  floor;  on  the  pale 
tapestry  which  covered  the  walls  were  crowded  together  half-a-Bcore 
portraits  of  her  ancestors,  robed  in  ducal  ermine ;  above  the  mantle- 
piece  sparkled  a  magnificent  time-piece,  made  of  tortoise-shelL  inlaid, 
with  copper,  and  surmounted  by  a  group  representing  the  Chariot  of 
the  Sun.  A  few  oval-backed  arm-chairs,  and  an  old  sofe  with  rickety 
legiS)  completed  the  decoration  of  the  room,  in  which  every  thing  be- 
token^ a  severe'  propriety,  and  you  smelt  a  powerftil  odor  of  iris, 
Spanish  snuff,  and  sundry  other  periVimes. 
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*  Sit  down,'  said  the  old  lady,  taking  a  seat  herself  on  the  80& ;  *  sit 
down,  cousin ;  for  though  in  reality  we  are  not  related,  and  can  not 
be  so,  as  Jeanne  de  Porho£t  and  Hugues  de  Champcejr,  between  our- 
^Ives,  were  foolish  enough  to  have  no  issue,  it  will  be  agreeable  for^ 
me,  with  your  leave,  to  treat  you  as  a  cousin  when  we  are  alone,  that 
I  may  for  a  moment  cheat  the  painful  feeling  of  my  present  loneliness. 
So  then,  cousin,  your  position  is  as  you  have  told  me ;  it  is  a  hard 
pass,  assuredly.  Still  I  will  suggest  to  you  a  few  thoughts  which  have 
become  habitual  with  me,  and  seem  to  me  of  a  kind  to  offer  you  ster- 
ling comfort.  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  Marquis,  I  often  say  to  my- 
self, that  in  the  midst  of  these  ignoramuses  and  old  servants  whom 
we  see  now-a^ays  riding  in  their  can  iages,  poverty  has  an  odor  of  dia- . 
tiaction  and  good  taste. 

'  Besides,  I  am  not  far  from  believing  that  God  has  intentionally 
reduced  some  of  us  to  straitened  circumstances,  that  this  gross,  mate- 
rial, gold-seeking  age  may  always  have  before  it,  in  our  persons,  a 
style  of  worth,  dignity,  and  renown,  which  owes  nothing  to  gold  and 
material  things,  which  nothing  can  purchase,  which  can  not  bo  sold  1 
To  all  appearance,  cousin,  that  is  the  providential  account  of  your- 
position  and  mine.' 

I  testified  to  Mile,  de  Porhoet  all  the  pride  I  felt  at  having  been 
chosen  along  with  her  to  give  the  world  the  noble  lesson  which  it 
needs,  and  by  which  it  seems  so  little  disposed  to  profit.  Then  she . 
resumed :  *  For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  am  formed  for  poverty,  I  suffer 
little  from  it ;  when  one  has  seen,  in  the  course  of  a  life  too  long  pro- 
tracted, a  father  worthy  of  his  name,  and  four  brothers,  worthy  of  . 
their  fiither,  fall  before  their  time  by  the  bullet  or  the  steel ;  when 
one  has  seen  all  the  objects  of  one's  affection  and  devotion  perish  one 
after  the  other ;  one  must  needs  have  a  very  little  soul  to  be  anxious 
about  the  plenteousness  of  the  table  or  the  newness  of  one's  dress. 
Certainly,  Marquis,  if  my  personal  comfort  were  alone  concerned,  you ; 
may  believe  that  I  should  care  but  little  for  my  Spanish  millions ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  proper,  and  setting  a  good  example,  that  a  &mily  like 
mine  should  npt  disappear  from  the  earth,  without  leaving  behind  it, 
some  lasting  trace,  some  striking  monument,  of  its  greatness  and  its 
&ith.  Therefore,  in  imitation  of  some  of  my  ancestors,  cousin,  I  have 
formed  the  idea,  and  will  never  renounce  it  while  I  live,  of  the  pious 
foundation  of  which  you  have  certainly  heard ! ' 

After  assuring  herself  of  my  assent,  the  old  and  noble  lady  seemed 
wrapped  in  contemplation,  and,  while  she  cast  a  melancholy  glance  - 
over  the  half-effitced  portraits  of  her  ancestors,  the  hereditary  time^ 
piece  alone  broke  the  mid^ught  stillness  of  the  dimly-lighted  room. 

^  There  will  be,'  Mile,  de  Forho^t  suddenly  resumed,  ^  a  chapter  of  « 
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re^ar  canons  attached  to  tbe  service  of  this  chtii'ch.  Eyeiy  day,  in 
the  private  chapel  of  my  faitaily,  low  mass  ivill  be  said  for  the  rep6se 
of  my  sonl,  and  of  the  souls  of  my  ancestors.  Th6  feet  of  the  offici- 
ating inieat  win  tread  on  a  nameless  stone,  which  will  form  the  step 
befbre  the  aWar,  and  will  cover  my  remains.' 

I  bowed  with  an  emotion  of  visible  iiespect.  Mile,  de  PorhoSt  took 
mjrhand  and  pressed  it  gently:  'I'^am  not  mad,  cousin,*  ishe  said,' 
*  whatever  they  may  saiy.  My  fkther,  who  never  told  me  a  lie,  always! 
asisu^ed  me  that,  on  the  direct  descent  of  our  Spanish  branch  becom-' 
ing  eictSiict,  we  alone  should  have  a  right  to  the  inheritance ;  his  sud- 
den violent  death  unhappily  did  not  permit  him  to  give  us  mor^S 
exact  information  on  the  matter ;  but  not  being  able  to  doubt  his 
word,  I  do  not  doubt  my  right.  Still,'  she  added  after  a  pause,  and 
in.  a  tone  of  touching  sadness,  *  if  I  am  not  mad,  I  am  old,  and  those 
people  yonder  know  it  well.  They  have  dragged  on  my  case  for  fi^ 
teen  years,  with  all  sorts  of  delays ;  they  are  waiting  for  mjr  death, 
which  win  end  it  all.  And  you  see  they  will  not  have  long  to  wait; 
one  of  these  days,  I  shall  have,  I  feel,  to  hear  mass  for  the  last  time. 
This  poor  cathedral,  my  only  love,  which  had  supplied  the  place  in 
my  heart  of  so  many  destroyed  or  crushed  affections  —  it  will  never 
hate  but  one  stone,  and  that  my  torab-stone.' 

The  old  lady  was  silent.  She  wiped  away  with  her  emaciated  hands 
two  tears  which  were  trickling  down  her  withered  cheeks,  and  then 
added,  with  a  forced  smile  :  *  Forgive  me,  cousin  ;  you  have  plenty  of 
trbiibles  of  your  own.  Excuse  it.  Beside,  it  is  late ;  go  home,  you 
will  compromise  me.' 

Before  going,  I  once  more  recommended  to  Mile,  de  Porhoet's  dis- 
creetness the  secret  which  I  have  been  forced  to  confide  to  her.  She 
answered  me  somewhat  evasively,  that  I  might  make  myself  easy,  she 
wotdd  know  how  to  secure  my  peace  and  dignity.  Still,  in  a  few  days 
I  suspected,  by  the  redoubled  attention  with  which  Mme.  Laroque 
honored  me,  that  my  worthy  friend  had  repeated  my  communication 
to  her;  Mile,  de  Porho^t,  in  fact,  did  not  hesitate  to  own  it,  assuring 
me  that  she  could  do  no  less  for  the  honor  of  her  femily,  aid  that  Mme. 
Laroque  was,  besides,  incapable  of  betraying,  even  to  her  daughter,  a 
secret  intrusted  to  her  delicacy. 

Still  my  conversation  with  the  aged  lady  had  left  me  penetrated 
with  a  tender  respect,*  of  which  I  tried  to  give  her  proof.  The  very 
next  evening,  I  applied  all  the  resources  of  my  pencil  to  the  interior 
and  exterior  decoration  of  her  diar  cathedral.  This  attention,  to  which ' 
she  showed  herself  sensible,  has  gradually  assumed  the  regularity  of 
a  habit.  Almost  every  evening,  after  our  whist,  I  set  to  work,  and 
the  ideal  buildmg  is  enriched  with  a  statue,  a  pulpit,  or  a  gallery. 
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Mile.  Marguerite,  who  seems  to  pay  her  neighbor  a  kind  of  worship, 
has  been  pleased  to  join  in  my  labor  of  love,  by  devoting  to  the  temple 
of  the  Porhoets  a  special  sketch-book  which  I  am  to  fill. 

I  further  offered  my  old  acquaintance  to  take  my  share  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, researches,  and  cares  of  all  kinds,  which  her  lawsuit  may  cause 
her.  The  poor  woman  owned  that  I  did  her  a  service ;  that,  though 
she  still  could  keep  up  her  correspondence,  her  weak  eye-sight  refused 
to  decipher  the  manuscripts  in  her  collection  of  documents,  and  that 
she  had  never  been  willing  hitherto  to  get  any  help  in  her  work,  how- 
ever important  it  might  be  to  her  case,  for  fear  of  giving  a  fresh  handle 
to  the  uncivil  jokes  of  the  neighbors.  In  short,  she  accepts  my  advice 
and  cooperation.  Since  then,  I  have  conscientiously  studied  the  vo- 
luminous papers  in  her  suit,  and  remain  convinced  that  the  afiair,  which 
will  be  tried  some  day  soon  on  final  appeal,  is  positively  lost  already. 
M.  Laub6pin,  whom  I  have  consulted,  shares  my  opinion,  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  try  to  keep  from  my  old  friend  as  long  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  Meantime,  I  do  her  a  pleasure  by  ransacking  her  &mily 
archives,  in  which  she  is  always  hoping  to  find  some  decisive  title  in 
her  favor.  Unhappily,  these  archives  are  very  rich,  and  the  little 
tower  is  filled  with  them  from  roof  to  cellar. 

Yesterday,  I  went  early  to  Mile,  de  Porhoet's,  that  I  might  finish 
before  brealdast  the  examination  of  bundle  Number  115,  which  I  had 
begun  the  day  before.  The  mistress  of  the  house  not  having  yet  risen,  I 
installed  myself  quietly  in  the  parlor,  with  the  connivance  of  the  small 
servant,  and  set  solitarily  to  my  dusty  task.  After  about  an  hour,  as 
I  was  perusing  with  extreme  delight  the  last  folio  of  bundle  116, 1  bhw 
Mile,  de  Porhoet  come  in,  with  difiiculty  dragging  along  an  enormous 
packet,  very  neatly  covered  with  white  linen.  'Good  morning,  my 
good  cousin,*  she  said.  *  Learning  that  you  were  giving  youself  some 
trouble  this  morning  on  my  account,  I  wished  to  give  myself  some  pn 
yom-s.    Here  I  bring  you  bundle  110,' 

There  is  a  story  somewhere  in  which  an  unhappy  princess  is  looked 
up  in  a  tower,  and  a  fairy,  who  is  a  foe  to  her  family,  sets  her  an  6i|d- 
less  series  of  <yit-oftho-wayimpoti9ible  tasks:  and  I  own  that  just  then, 
in  spite  of  all  her  virtues.  Mile,  de  Porhoflt  seemed  to  me  a  near  rela-^ 
tion  of  that  fairy.  ' 

^  I  dreamed  last  night,*  she  continued,  *  that  this  bundle  contained 
the  key  to  my  Spanish  treaaurt\  You  will  therefore  oblige  me  gresBtif 
by  not  delaying  the  oxanunatlon  of  It.  This  labor  over,  you  will  do' 
me  the  honor  to  partake  of  a  modost  repast  which  I  wish  to  offer, 
you  under  the  shade  of  my  arbor,* 

Accordmgly  I  resigned  mynolf  to  my  (ktq,  *      . 

It  is  needless  to  say  thiU  the  lueky  bundlt)  110  mmtained,  Uke  the 
former  ones,  nothing  but  the  idle  diwt  of  aj^iw,     VrooUoly  at  noon,  the 
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old  lady  came  to  offer  me  her  arm,  and  led  me  ceremoniously  into  a 
little  garden  trimmed  with  box,  which  forms,  with  a  piece  of  adjoining 
meadow-Tand,  all  the  present  domains  of  the  PorhoSts.  The  table  was 
set  under  a  bower  of  hornbeams,  and  the  sun  of  a  fine  summer's  day 
east  through  the  leaves  a  few  rainbow-tinted  rays  on  the  shining  and 
perfumed  table-cloth.  I  was  finishing  doing  honor  to  the  poulet  dor6, 
the  fresh  salad,  and  the  bottle  of  old  Bordeaux  which  formed  the  bill 
of  &re  of  the  banquet,  when  Mile,  de  Porho6t,  who  seemed  delighted 
with  my  appetite,  turned  the  conversation  to  the  Laroque  family. 

*  I  confess,'  she  said,  '  that  the  old  privateer  does  not  please  me  at 
all.  T  remember  when  he  came  here  he  had  a  large  pet  ape,  whom  he 
dressed  up  as  a  servant,  and  with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  perfect 
understanding.  The  animal  was  a  real  pest  in  the  village,  and  none 
but  a  man  of  no  education  or  decency  could  have  been  so  wrapped  up 
it  They  said  it  was  an  ape,  and  I  assented  ;  but  I  really  think  it  was 
nothing  but  a  negro,  all  the  more  as  I  always  suspected  his  master  of 
having  dealt  in  that  commodity  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  late  M. 
Laroque  the  younger,  however,  was  a  good  man,  and  quite  a  gentle- 
man. As  for  the  ladies,  speaking  of  course  of  Mme.  Laroque  and  her 
daughter,  and  by  no  means  of  the  widow  Aubry,  who  is  a  creature  of 
mean  condition ;  as  for  the  ladies,  I  say,  there  is  no  praise  they  do  not 
deserve.' 

We  were  at  this  point  when  the  stately  step  of  a  horse  was  heard 
in  the  path  which  skirts  the  outer  side  of  the  garden-wall.  At  the 
same  moment,  several  smart  taps  were  struck  on  a  little  door  near  the 
arbor. 

*  Well  I '  said  MUe.  de  Porhoiit,  '  who  's  there  ? ' 

I  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  a  black  feather  waving  over  the  top  of 
the  wall. 

*  Open  I '  cried  gayly  a  rich  musical  voice  :  '  open,  it  is  the  fortune 
of  France ! ' 

*  What  I  is  it  you,  my  darling  ? '  cried  the  old  lady.  *  Run  quickly, 
cousin.' 

La  opening  the  door,  I  was  almost  knocked  down  by  Mervyn,  who 
rushed  betwen  my  legs,  and  I  saw  Mile.  Marguerite  btSy  tieing  the 
bridle  of  her  horse  to  the  rail  of  a  fence. 

*  Good  morning,  sir,'  she  said,  without  showing  the  least  surprise  at 
finding  me  there.  Then  gathering  over  her  arm  the  long  folds  of  her 
riding-habit,  she  walked  into  the  garden. 

*  Welcome  this  beautiful  day,  my  beautiful  child,'  said  Mile,  de  Por- 
bo€t ;  *  embrace  me.  You  have  been  galloping,  you  young  mad-cap  ; 
your  face  is  all  over  a  bright  purple,  and  your  eyes  absolutely  flash  fire. 
What  can  I  offer  you,  my  love  ? ' 

*Let  us  see,'  sidd  Mile.  Marguerite,  giving  a  glance  at  the  table ; 
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^  what  have  you  there  ?  Has  Monsieur  eaten  every  thing  ?  But  I  'm 
not  hungry,  only  thirsty.' 

^  I  certainly  shall  forbid  you  drinking  in  the  state  you  are  in ;  but 
stop,  there  are  still  a  few  strawberries  in  that  bed.' 

'Strawberries!  O  giojal^  the  young  ghrl  cried.  *Take  one  of 
these  large  leaves  quickly,  sir,  and  come  with  me.' 

While  I  was  selecting  the  largest  leaf  from  a  fig-tree,  Mile,  de  Por- 
holjt  half*shut  one  eye,  and  with  the  other  followed,  with  a  smile  of 
delight,  the  proud  walk  of  her  favorite  down  the  sun-lit  paths. 

*Look  at  her,  cousin,'  she  whispered  to  me;  'would  she  not  be 
worthy  to  be  one  of  us  ? ' 

Meanwhile  Mile.  Marguerite,  stooping  over  the  strawberry-bed,  and 
stumbling  at  every  step  on  her  habit,  greeted  with  a  little  shout  of 
joy  each  strawberry  as  she  discovered  it.  I  kept  near  her,  holding 
the  fig-leaf  spread  out  in  my  hand  ;  and  from  time  to  time  she  w<Hild 
drop  into  it  one  strawberry  for  two  which  she  munched  by  way  of 
gaining  patience.  When  the  harvest  was  sufficient  for  her  taste;  we 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  arbor,  and  what'  remained  of  the  straw- 
berries was  powdered  with  sugar,  and  then  eaten  by  the  prettiest  of 
pretty  teeth. 

'  Ah  1  that  does  me  good ! '  said  Mile.  Marguerite  when  she  had  fin- 
ished, and  threw  her  hat  on  a  bench,  and  leaned  back  against  the  horn- 
beam hedge.  '  And  now,  to  make  my  happiness  complete,  my  dear 
lady,  won't  you  tell  me  some  stories  of  the  past,  of  the  time  whefi  you 
were  a  fair  warrior  ? ' 

Mile,  de  PorhoCt,  smiling  with  delight,  needed  no  farther  entreaty, 
but  drew  from  her  memory  the  most  striking  episodes  in  her  bold 
forays  under  the  Lescures  and  the  Larochejaquelins.  I  had  here  afresh 
proof  of  my  aged  friend's  lofViness  of  soul,  when  I  heard  her  pay  a  pass- 
ing homage  to  all  the  heroes  of  those  gigantic  struggles,  without  dis- 
tinction of  standard.  She  spoke  of  General  Hoche,  especially,  whose 
prisoner  of  war  she  had  been,  with  an  almost  tender  admiration.  A(Ile. 
Marguerite  lent  a  passionate  attention  to  these  stories,  that  astonished 
me.  Now  half-buried  in  her  niche  of  hornbeam,  and  her  long  ladies 
drooping  a  little,  she  showed  the  immovable  repose  of  a  statue ;  tiien, 
as  the  interest  became  keener,  she  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  little  table, 
and  thrusting  her  fair  hand  into  the  waves  of  her  loosened  hs&Cy  shis 
darted  at  the  old  Yend^an  the  continuous  lightning  of  her  lookk  I 
must  certainly  say  that  I  shall  always  count  among  the  pleasahleet 
hours  in  my  sorrowful  life,  those  which  I  spent  in  watching  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  radiant  sky,  mingled  in  that  noble  countenance  with  the 
feelings  of  a  courageous  heart. 

The  story-teller  having  finished  her  narration.  Mile.  Marguerite  em- 
braced her,  and  waking  Mervyn,  who  was  asleep  at  her  feet,  she  a^id 
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she  was  going  back  to  the  ebateaai;  I  made  no  «cnipie  of  loatiog  at 
the  same  time,  being  conyinced  that  I  could  cause  her  no  aonojance. 
For  apart  from  tbo  extreme  insignifioanod  in  the  e^res  of  the  ridh  heir- 
ess, both  of  myself:  and  of  vuj  oompanj,  «  Hte-^-iite  ^odreination 
nsoalljis  no  dboomfort  to  her,  her  mother  having  resolutel;^  given 
her  the  liberal  education  which  she  herself  receivod  m  oile  of  the 
BrMSshf^ooliBiies:  for  the  English  custom,  as  is  wdl  kaown,vallows 
women  before  mai-riage  all  the  liberty  whidi  we  sagely  grant  them  fix>m 
the  djajr  when  any  abuse  of  it  becomes  irreparable.  .  ^ 

:iW^  left  the  garden  together,  then;  I  held  the  stirrup  while  she 
mounted  her  horse,  and  we  set  out  for  the  chateau.  After  a  few  paces, 
ahO'  said  to  me:  ^Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  fancy  I  disturbed  you  yonder 
veryf  unluckily.    You  were  getting  on  charmingly.' 

^  It  is  true.  Mademoiselle  ;  but  as  I  had  been  there  a  long  time,  I 

!  Ibrgive  you,  and  even  thank  you.' 
'  *  You  are  very  attentive  to  our  poor  neighbor.     My  mother  is  very 

/.grateful  to  you  for  it.' 

*  And  your  mother's  daughter  ?'  said  I,  laughing. 

*  CHi  I  I  am  not  so  easily  moved.  If  you  want  me  to  admire  you, 
you  must  have  the  goodness  to  wait  a  little  longer  first.  I  am  not  in 
tho  habit  of  judging  lightly  of  human  actions,  which  generaUy  have 
two  &ces.  I  confess,  your  conduct  towards  Mile,  de  PorhoSt  looks 
well,  but — '  Here  she  paused,  tossed  her  head,  and  continued  in  a 
serious,  bitter,  thoroughly  insulting  tone.  '  But  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  you  are  not  paying  your  court  to  her  in  the  hope  of  becoming  her 
heir*' 

I  felt  that  I  turned  pale.  Still  reflecting  on  the  absurdity  of  answer- 
klg  this  young  girl  in  a  hectoring  style,  I  restained  myself  and  said  to 
Jber  gravely :  'Allow  me,  Mademoiselle,  sincerely  to  pity  you,' 

She  seemed  much  surprised.    '  To  pity  me.  Sir  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  allow  me  to  express  the  respectful  pity  to  which 
yt>u  seem  to  me  to  be  entitled.' 

*  Pity ! '  she  said,  stopping  her  horse,  and  turning  toward  me-  her 
eyes  half-shut  in  disdain.  '  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  for  I  do 
not  understand  you.' 

'  Yet  it  is  very  simple,  MademoiseUe :  if  the  loss  of  faith  in  goodness, 
if  doubt  and  deadness  of  soul,  are  the  bitterest  fruits  of  a  long  life's 
experience,  nothing  in  the  world  deserves  more  compassion  than  a  heart 
that  is  withered  by  mistrust  before  it  has  lived.' 

*  Sir,'  replied  MUe.  Larouque,  with  a  vivacity  far  removed  from  her 
ordinary  way  of  speaking,  *  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  I  And,'  she  added,  more  sternly,  *  you  forget  to  whom  you  are 
gpeakmg ! ' 

*  True,  Mademoiselle,'  I  replied  quietly,  with  &  bow ; '  I  am  speaking 
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somewhat  withoat  knowledge,  and  I  am  forgetting  somewhat  to  whom 
I  speak ;  but  you  set  me  the  example.' 

Mile.  Marguerite,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  that 
skirted  the  road,  returned  with  ironical  haughtiness :  ^  Must  I  ask  your 
pardon?'. 

^  Certainly,  Mademoiselle,^  I  replied  firmly,  ^  if  one  of  us  two  had 
pardon  to  ask  of  the  other,  it  would  be  you ;  you  are  xidi,  and  I  «m 
poor ;  you  caa  lower  yourseli^  I  cannot ! ' 

There  was  a  silence.  Her  compressed  lips,  her  distended  nostrils, « 
sudden  paleness  09  her  forehead,  proved  the  combat  that  was  rag^ig 
within  her.  Suddenly. lowering  her  whip  as  if  for  a  salute •«—  ^  Very 
well!'  she  said,  ^ pardon  1'  And  immediately  she  gave  her  horse  a 
fierce  put  with  the  whip^  aod  set  off  at  a  gallop,  leavii^  me  in  the 
middle  pf  the  road. 

I  have  not  seen  her  siaoe.  r    : 


T    H    13        X.    A    B    K  . 

Up  springs  the  laik  at  early  morn ; 
And,  as  she  soars,  her  dear  shrill  song 
Is  heard  upon  the  dewy  air, 
In  mellowed  notes,  both  ridi  and  rare. 

Up,  up  she  darts,  until  each  note 
Fbom  her  sweet  warbling  tiny  throat 
Is  heard  no  more,  as  coursing  high, 
She  seems  a  speck  upon  the  sky. 


L  A"    ■. .  ■    - 


...                   And  Qpw  ftmtk  hearing  and  fnm  sight  .   , ;  ^  /-.  ^0 

.    ;                       Sb^^rovesalons  in  pure  delight:  .     :  .    Mid  «i  hias 

^     ;                       Chaste  emblsm  of  the  spirits  truey  .    ,1  *:,-.:i  ob  I 

'^          '              'Who  yet  their  Saviour's  form  shall  view  I  .    ^Z   \-i\ 

■'*'  -Ifeig  on,  tweitbW'f  ly  higher  stifle  ''      ,».it  v.tfnd 

^"                        AndiHthlhyh<mgthete^  .   !*•  e*i  .>-i&q 

■    Fdr  notes  like  thine^sepiure  and  sweety'     ■■     "  *      '-^  ^^^^^ 

E'en  angels  may  with  tadness  gre^t  *  -  i-.^aii 

\  •  ».....>,    ;-l:    .ivi.tV 

And  npw  descend  witti  airy  grace  .  :.  .   t>..,7r 

From  yonder  distant  roseate  spaoe^  ....... 

And  we  will  welcome  thee  in  love, 

As  d0«r  from fidrest  skies  above.  ^  :*    -  /.♦:*£» 
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i:>icii>N'oi:iOa-iCA.    -v  a.tiio&jl. 

A  OBEAT  many  years  ago,  when,  like  Mr.  Halleck's  Fanny — who 
must  be,  if  sorviving,  a  positive  Sarah  of  longevity,  and  like  many 
gentlemen  who  were  my  contemporanes  in  my  primitive  baldness  and 
toothlessness — I  was  younger  than  I  am  now,  and  perhaps  prettier, 
my  eating  was  made  a  part  of  my  moral  education :  by  which  I  am 
very  &r  from  meaning  to  say,  that  any  Brill at-Savarin  monlded  my 
inchoate  palate,  or  guided  my  infant  gusto.  The  reader,  if  his  memory 
of  juvenile  experiences  be  reasonably  good,  will  remember  several 
dietetic  abominations,  which  are  the  peculiar  pride  of  New-England 
tables ;  and  which,  having  come  into  high  fashion  in  those  dreary  Pil- 
grim days,  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  eat,  have  been  eaten  tra- 
ditionally and  from  a  sense  of  duty  ever  since,  and  not  in  the  least 
from  relish,  or  the  satisfaction  which  they  afford  to  the  inexperienced. 

There  was  at  least  a  propriety  in  eating  pork  in  default  of  beef;  and 
the  Pythagorean  beans,  when  green  peas  were  wanting  ;  or  potatoes, 
if  one  could  get  no  cauliflowers ;  or  salt  cod,  well  flooded  with  the  es- 
sential oil  of  pig,  if  one  could  compass  no  provent  more  salutary  or 
savory ;  or  in  drinking  sour  cider  in  the  absence  of  Haut  Barsac,  or 
St.  Julien  Medoc.  Dwelling  among  savages,  this  band  of  exiles,  after 
they  had  moored  their  bark  on  the  wild  New-England  shore,  and  had 
performed  the  proper  devotional  exercises,  however  high  their  previous 
taste,  were  obliged  to  eat  as  the  savages  Around  them  did  ;  and  thus 
to  expose  themselves  to  fearful  atttacks  of  gripes,  and  a  general  disar- 
rangement of  that '  raging  canawl,'  scientifically  known  as  the  alimen- 
tary, by  devouring  quantities  of  the  sickishuogy  or  clam,  which  the 
Aix-wiSB  undoubtedly  meant  for  fish-bait,  as  he  meant  oats  for  '  horses 
and  Scotchmen  ; '  or  of  green  com,  which  will  do  occasionally,  when 
the  Asiatic  cholera  is  not  imminent ;  or  of  fish,  which  must  be  cured, 
and  is  spoiled  in  the  curing.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
I  do  not  blame  the  Puritans  for  eating  of  these  things,  when  they  had 
Hdbson's  choice  only ;  but  why  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  cele- 
brate the  Lobd's  Day  by  the  weekly  devouring  of  these  dainties ;  why 
persons  of  wealth  should  deem  it  a  religious  duty  to  pharge  themselves 
with  fish-balls  well  wadded  in  with  chunks  of  brown-bread,  in  these 
times  of  tender  chops  and. savory  dteaks;  Why  they  stick  by  beans, 
which  do  so  fearfully  stick  by  them,  with  *  the  finest  market  in  the 
world ' — I  refer  to  that  less  imagfaiAtively  known  as  *  Funnel,'  and  oc- 
casionally spoken  of  as  '  Old  Funnel,'  as  if  it  were  a  miracle  of  anti- 
quity— is  what  I  do  not  comprejiend.  Ba|;  I  dp  npt  find  it  so  diflScult 
to  understand  the  fierce  wrath  of  the  Puritan  soul,  and  the  turbulent 
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stomach,  when  mmor  came  of  the  riotous  doings  of  Squire  Tb(»nas 
Morton,  formerly  of  Fumival's  Inn,  and  afterward  of  Mount  WoUaston, 
otherwise  called  Jlfore-Mount,  or  Merry-Mount,*  and  then  Mount  Da- 
gon.  I  can  imagine  the  indignation  of  some  saintly  but  still  human 
Puritan,  who  had  not  had  a  drop  of  comfortable  strong  waters  lor  a 
month,  when  he  heard  of  the  roysterings  and  revels  of  the  jolly  dwell- 
ers upon  that  delectable  mountain.  The  May-pole  did  not,  of  course, 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  his  gorge ;  but  wh^i  he  was  told  of 

*  ten  pound  worth  of  wine  and  spirits  in  the  morning,'  the  newt  was 
too  much  for  his  hissing-hot  stomach.     So  the  jovial  Thomas  was  first 

*  set  in  the  bilbous,  and  after  sent  prisoner  to  England,'  where  he 
drank  jRosa  Solia  with  Ben  Jonson,  and  consoled  himself,  as  so  many 
unhappy  gentleman  have  done,  by  writing  a  wrathful  little  book  called 
*The  New  Canaan,'  which,  in  its  coat  of  rusty  black,  I  have  seen  re- 
posing in  its  old  age  upon  the  shelves  of  an  eminent  statesman,  who 
treated  it  with  more  respect  than  he  bestowed  upon  many  a  stately 
folio  —  causing  it  to  be  continually  dusted  with  great  tenderness,  iuid 
to  be  sedulously  protected  from  the  mauraudings  of  moths,  and  the 
light  fingers  of  bibliomaniacs.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  our  Pnritaii 
friends,  whenever  there  happened  to  be  policy  in  it,  disdained  to  do  as 
Master  Morton  did ;  and  with  profound  philosophy,  to  find  the  Inclian 
heart  through  the  Indian  stomach ;  the  favor  of  many  a  truculent 
warrior  being  secured  by  judicious  presents  of  tobacco,  of  beer,  and 
of  mugs  fi-om  which  to  drink  it.  In  this  way  was  the  Sachem  Chickar 
tabot  partially  disarmed ;  and  when  the  advantage  was  followed  up  by 
a  present  of  pantaloons  made  after  the  English  fashion,  the  stem  tirar- 
rior  at  once  joined  the  Peace  Society,  or  at  least  contented  himself  with 
scalping  his  rival  red-skins,  who  had  shown  themselves  proof  against 
tlie  blandishments  of  British  breeches.  Unfortunately  Mr.  ThoQiaa 
Morton  minced  gunpowder  with  his  donative  rum ;  an  operation  whioih 
is  traditionally  declared  to  have  had  a  marvellously  encouraging  effect 
upon  the  brave  tars  of  the  frigate  ^  Constitution,'  but  which,  however 
excellent  the  ingredients,  could  not  have  rendered  the  Massachusetts 
aborigines  particularly  pleasant  neighbors. 

The  truth  is,  your  Englishman  has  a  natural,  although  I  admit  a  not 
over-delicate  appreciation  of  creature  comfort,  and  goes  about/ the 
world  conquering  and  to  conquer,  with  n  iiword  in  one  hand,  a  BjHt 
in  the  other,  and  the  formula  in  his  pocket  for  molted  butter — that 
sole  sauce  which  Voltaire  placed  in  startHng  antithesis  to  the  hundred 
Anglican  religions.  There  is  a  coar^«»  paMiia|^<«  in  *  Venice  Preserved  • 
which  positively  declares,  if  an  Bngliiihnmu  bo  Aimished  with  bee^ 


*  Thomas  himself  speUs  ii  JtfSw^MoMiit  \  Md  t  Inolino  to  iho  bvllof,  that  he  meant  Seft- 
Mount,  or  Sea-View,  and  not  Merty-Mouni  at  all. 
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a  seardo^  fir^i  and  one  otiier  comfoit,  which  we  cannot  n^rne  to  ears 
'^K^te,  thait-  hi6  will'  be  Telidy  ftr ^all  fluamec  of  Ireatona  and  oonspii^a- 
'4Dil96.  \bideed,  it  ia  carious  to  notice  hoiriBtich< eating  and  drinking 
=  'tiiereis'iii  the  English  drama,  and  ho^  small  a  figure  these  ikccomp]|8h- 
fnfettt^  make  in  the  plajs  of  other  languages^'  In  Ckjiman'e  ^Inkk  and 
Yarioo^'  wkett  Mr.  Trudge  is  left  in  the  wildemessvwithtbe  usual  stage 
p^iie1.y,  he'flings  a  comic  song — not  at  all  comical-^ in  which^ after 
atouching  allusion  to  Hhe  gay  chop-house  signs'  of  London^  he  warbles 
after  thi9  fashion : 

*  For  a.  neat  slice  of  beef  I  could  roar  like  a  bull ; 
And  my  stomach  *8  so  emptj,  mj  heart  is  quite  fuIL' 

It  will  be  found,  indeed,  that  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  English 
literature  has  a  dietetical  squint.    I  am  not  ahout  to  say  that  this  isj  ex 
.necessitate^  coarse  or  animal ;  and,  if  I  should  sa^so,  every  one  who 
.  %as  read  the  sensuous  reverberations  of  Milton,  or  his  softer  but  still 
epicurean  sonnets,  might  encounter  and  vanquish  me  in  a  *  veni-vidi- 
,  vici  '-ecus  way.    But  every  where,  in  the  best  and  in  the  worst  com- 
pany, one  sees  how  much  the  kitchen  has  done  for  all  writers ;  or  fjsiil- 
ing  the  cook,  how  much  the  tapster  has  accompHshed.    »Tis  the  same 
in  tragedy  or  in  comedy,  and  't  is  not  wanting  even  in  the  records  of 
religion.    You  may  miss  it  in  Aaron  Hill's  fi-igid  reproductions  of 
!l^rench  tragedy,  but  you  do  not  miss  it  in  the  rantipole  interltides 
'(which  are  emphatically  Hill's  own)  sung  between  the  acts  of  *  Zara,' 
and  intended  to  fit  French  claret  for  English  stomachs,  by  giving  it  a 
iiisti  of  brandy  j  and  in  which  '  He '  tells  *  She,'  that  men 

'  *  dream  not  that  eating  will  appetite  tire.' 

In  *High  Life  below  Stairs,'  one  of  the  cleverest  feroes  of  the  last 
eentury,  the  offence  of  the  servants  is,  that  they  have,  at  their  master's 
'  expense,  *  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of  wine,  from  bumble  Port  to  im- 
perial Tokay.'  There  is  a  rivulet  of  wine  running  upon  its  sparkling 
cd^txrse,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Congreve's  matchless  come- 
^  dies.  Valentine  plies  Trapland  the  scrivener,  who  comes  to  arrest 
him,  with  wine,  and  ^cannot  talk  about  business  upon  a  thirsty 
^>ilatV  ^^  P^^s  him  to  the  good  purpose  of  a  reprieris  from  arrest. 
AH  the  met&mphors  of  the  play  shoot  in  that  direetion.  Sir  Sampson 
liegend  complains  that  his  spendthrift  son  '  has  organs  of  digestion 
and  concoction  large  enough  for  a  cardinal ; '  and  goes  on,  in  his  grief 
and  wrath,  to  inquire :  ^  Why  was  I  not  a  bear,  that  my  cubs  might 
have  lived  npon  sucking  their  paws  ? '  How  charmingly,  to  refer 
agam  to  Milton,  is  Comus  described : 

*  OrFKRiNo  to  erery  weary  trareller 
His  Orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glaai^ 
To  quench  the  drought  of  Ph(Xbui.' 
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This  is  a  different  afikir,  of  course,  from  the  maudlin  fun  of  Sir  John 
Vanburgh's  '  Provoked  Wife,'  in  which  Col.  Bully  sings  some  things 
which  we  cannot  quote,  and  this  which  we  can  and  will,  because  it  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  English  bibulosity  f&hly  run  to  senseless  seed,  and 
of  what  our  ancestors  chanted  in  their  cups,  to  be  found  in  old  song- 
books,  now  very  rare,  which  once  lay  in  the  window-seat  beside  *  Hale's 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  *  Bums's  Justice,'  and  *  Tusser's  Husbandry' — sic 

sang  Bully : 

*  Wr  'rb  gayly  yet,  we  're  gayly  yet, 
And  we  Ve  not  very  fow,  but  wo  Ve  gayly  yet : 
Then  sit  ye  awhile,  and  tipple  a  bit,    ' 
For  wo  'b  not  very  fow,  but  we  'rt  gayly  yet.' 

This  charming  canticle  so  delights  Sir  John  Brute,  that  he  inconti- 
nently declares,  that  he  *  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  song  that  is  not 
full  of  sin  and  impudence ; '  and  concludes  by  exclaiming,  as  well  as 
his  thick  tongue  will  let  him  :  '  No  morality  —  and  damn  the  watch  ! 
And  let  the  constable  be  married  ! '  And  so  he  goes  out,  like  a  tme 
gentleman,  reeling  drunk,  to  encounter  the  citizens  airing  themselves 
of  a  Sunday  night,  with  this  pious  declaration  :  '  He  that  says  Sir  John 
Brute  is  not  as  drunk,  and  as  religious  as  the  drunkcnest  citizen  of  them 
all,  is  a  liar.'  In  the  touching  letter  which  announces  the  death  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  to  the  Club,  we  are  told  that  he,  first  of  all,  •  lost 
his  roast-beef  stomach.'  And  in  contrast  to  this  homely  touch,  is  the 
vigorous  Bacchanalian  pard-like  ferocity  of  honest  Nat.  Lee's  *Alex- 
ander.'  How  he  rolls  out,  afler  his  flourish  of  trumpets,  into  the 
merely  mortal  ears  of  Perdiccas,  Cassandra,  and  the  rest : 


■  *  WHILE  the  bowl  goes  round, 


Kars  and  Bellona  join  to  make  us  music : 

A  thousand  bulls  be  offered  to  the  sun, 

White  as  his  beams ;  speak  the  big  voice  of  war ; 

Beat  all  our  drums,  and  sound  our  silver  trumpets ; 

Provoke  the  gods  to  follow  our  example 

In  bowls  of  nectar,  and  replying  thunder.' 

This  is  extravagance ;  but  it  is  at  least  superb  extravagance.  Even  in 
protesting  against  luxury,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  luxurious  tlie 
English  dnunatists  grow.  In '  the  Chances,'  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
the  Duke  cries  out : 

*  IS  there  any 

Amongst  us  of  so  fat  a  sense,  so  pampered. 
Would  choose  luxuriously  to  lie  a-bed, 
And  purge  away  his  spirits ;  send  his  soul  out 
In  sugar-sops  and  sirups  ?  * 

which  half-converts  one  to  sensuality,  like 's  last  novel  against 

crim,  con.j  or  Mrs.  Flamingo's  '  Poems  of  Passion,'  recently  collected. 
There  is  a  mad  merriment  in  the  later  comic  dramatists,  which  might 
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almost  make  an  epicurean  of  St.  Simon  Stylites ;  and  of  these,  Far- 
qnhar  pleases  one  the  best,  because  he  is  the  most  cleanly.  We  take 
hugely  to  honest  Sergeant  Kite  enticing  the  bumpkins  \  round  the 
Wreldn,'  with  '  a  purse  of  gold,'  and  *  a  tub  of  humming  ale,'  ^  to  pull 
down  the  French  king,'  who  of  course  is  contemptible,  piartly  because 
he  is  a  tyrant,  and  partly  because  he  eats  frogs.  The  gallant  Sergeant, 
when  asked,  *  What  induced  him  to  turn  soldier  ?  '  replies :  *  Hunjger 
and  ambition.'  The  answer  has  the  merit  of  truthfulness,  and  more- 
over, puts  one  in  mind  of  Falstaff^s  exquisite ; '  What !  a  young  knave, 
and  beg  ?  Is  there  not  wars  ?  is  there  not  emplo3rment  ?  '  I  suppose, 
by  the  way,  that  all  lovers  of  Shakspeare  have  remarked  what  a  fine 
aroma  there  always  is  of  the  tap-room  and  the  kitchen,  when  Sir  John 
trundles  in  with  his  roguish  tail  of  followers.  The  very  siuell  of  larder 
and  cellar  exhales  from  the  printed  page,  and  the  breath  of  beer  and 
sack  ,aomes  up  to  us  from  sightless  flagons.  The  metaphors  are  of 
meat,  and  the  tropes  all  seem  to  jump  from  the  durance  of  tankards. 
All  Eastcheap  sings : 

'  Nunc  congregatum  nobis  est, 

Edendum  ot  bibeiiduin.' 

There  is  Corporal  Nym's  sword,  which  is  '  a  simple  one ;  but  what 
though?  It  will  toast  cheese.'  Bardolph,  to  make  friends,  will  Vbe- 
stow  breakfast.'  As  for  the  Knight  himself,  he  is  always  talking  like 
the  cleverest  and  wittiest  of  cooks  or  of  drawers.  The  Prinze  is  'a 
sneak  oup,'  but  he  has  a  Roland  for  that  Oliver,  and  Sir  John  is  ^  my 
sweet  beef'  Hal  says  to  his  '  fat  friend '  in  anotJier  place :  '  What  a 
devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day,  unless  hours  were  cups 
of  sack  and  minutes  capons,'  etc.  If  a  very  hungry  man  can  thrive 
without  cost,  and  snub  his  own  impeouniosity  by  sniffing  the  steam  of 
a  cook-shop,  surely  some  fasting  scholar  in  liis  heavenly  attic  might 
find  a  feast  for  an  emperor  in  the  fat  sentences  and  oozing  wit  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  while  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  vegetarian  persuasion 
might  eat '  much  good,  dry  oats '  and  *  a  bottle  of  hay — good,  sweet 
h^v.^  with  Bottom. 

vSinee  it  came  into  fashion  either  to  take  no  note  of  the  Amquefitipn**  i 
abiftt&et  thait  we  have,  even  in  these  our  most  mortal  and  cpotemptiblei 
bodies,  stomachs,  spleens,  and  omentums,  and  pyloric  orifices  an4i 
chymes,  stimulating  our  duodcnums  and  our  livers,  and  peristaltic  ma- 
chinery, and  all  that  sort  of  thing :  or  to  remember  these  facts,  only 
to  see  with  how  much  success  we  can  mortify  our  inward  forces  into 
flat  revolt  and  a  perpetual  jostle  -r—  since,  I  say,  all,  this  came  into 
&8hion,  nobody  is  allowed  to  speak  of  what  he  eats,  unless  he  pleases 
tq  eat  like  the  beasts  that  pierish  ;  and  then  he  may  make  an  immense 
noise  in  private  circles,  or,  upon  his  personal  responsibility,  convoke  a 
convention.    When  a  man  has  lived  for  two  years  upon  saw-dust  and 
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molasses,  he  cpnsiden  that  drctmurt;imce  of  sufficient' imt)or^     to  be' 
mentioned  in  this  newspapers,  or  even  in  the  monthly  magazines ;  and; 
he  win  be  more  than  nsimlly  modest  if  he  calls  no  donyention  to  jpaflS 
five-and-twenty  resolutions  upon  the  suhject  of  his  succeelsfhl  stiirva^ 
tion,  and  to  present  him  ^th  a  silver  pudding-stick.    Another  gentfe-;^/ 
man,  who  has  scorned  stint,  and  who  has  consulted  no  table  td  disooyw 
that  wild-turkey  is  digested  in  two  hours  and  eighteen  minutes,  while 
the  domestic  bird  requires  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes;  wjo  ' 
does  not  know  how  hid  food  is  introduced  into  his  stomach,  and  ha^- 
not  the  least  fiction  w&at  is  done  with  it  after  it  gets  there ;  who  etfUr ' 
partly  that  he  may  d'rink^  and  who  *  drinks  liquor '  (as  they  say  in  New- ' 
England)  of  the  best  accesnble  vintage :  this  good  liver,  I  say,  albeit 
upon  his  genial  barbarities  he  grows  stalwart  and  jolly  and  contented ' 
and  benevolent,  never  thinks  of  writing  to  the  editors — for  wlu<ai' 
they  are  much  obliged  to  him  —  and  attends  no  conventions  save  thoae 
of  the  political  party  of  which  he  is  probably  an  ornament  and  Valuable ' 
defender.    Be  is  discreditably  vigorous,  has  a  most  in&mous  chahcie' 
of  achieving  longevity,  and  will  probably  be  ingloriously  lamented  Hff ' 
his  friends,  who  will  send  him  to  his  dishonored  tomb  without  deem- ' 
ing  it  to  be  at  all  needful  to  glorify  and  magnify  themselves  upon  th6" 
occadon  of  his  exit. 

For  my  own  part,  whenever  I  am  engaged  in  any  research,  biogra> ' 
plucal,  historical,  geographical,  or  ethnological,  I  invariably  experitood 
great  inward  comfort  and  refreshment  from  what  I  may  call  the  edibili- 
ties and  potabilities  of  literature.    When  I  was  a  boy,  I  read  the  Hft 
of  lAbyssinian  Bruce,  and  the  fact  which  stuck  in  my  tender  memory^ 
was  that,  when  other  provision  was  unattainable,  he  ate  raw  beef^ 
steaks  '  cut  from  a  living  cow.'    In  *  Poor  Robin's  Intelligencer,^  Lon* 
don,  1675, 1  find  an  enterprising  victualler  of  Moregate  advertidiig 
the  same  thing,  save  that  he  cooked  the  beef  afler  he  cut  it,  for  which 
I  sincerely  trust  that  he  was  taken  to  the  Compter,  or  compelled  to'  ' 
flee  into  Alsatia.    My  ancestors,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  had  the  honor 
to  be  sent  to  Leicester  jail,  with  George  Fox ;  and  I  am  pleased  to ' 
learn  that  George,  rather  than  buy  beer  of  the  inhuman  jailer,  elc- 
temporized  a  decoction  of  wormwood,  which  answered  well  enougii 
for  those  who  found  An  and  perdition  in  drinking  healths.   There  was* 
a  certain  Wiltshire  parson,  one  John  Fox,  who,  being  of  the  Presby- 
terian fidth,  was  sometinaes  mistaken  for  George,  and  who  uttered 
this  most  unchristian  sentiment,  when  charged  with  preaching  for  hire, 
*  Fill  my  belly  with  good  victuals,  then  call  me  fiilse  prophet,  or  what 
you  wiU,  or  kick  me  about  the  house  if  ye  will  •  —  to  the  intense  di»-' 
gust  of  the  true  and  original  Fox,  who  records  the  dreadful  admi8s(oii< 
with  becoming  indignation.    But  if  George  was  an  anchorite  at  the' 
table,  his  present  representatives,  particularly  in  the  agrioultoral 
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regions  of  PeDosylTaoia,  bavo  brayely  apostatized,  _  But  bow  refiresb- 
ing  is  it  to  meet  a  great  one  in  bis  cups^  <>r  a  bero  at  bis  trencber: 
Dpmitian,  dining  so  beartilj  tbat.be  bad  no  stomaoh  for  bis  supper ; 
Yitellius  sitting  down  to  a  banquet  of  two  tbousand  fish  and  seven 
thousand  birds^  with  bis  centre-piece  of  *  The  Shield  of  Minerva '  made 
of  *  the  brains  o£  peacocks  and  the  livers  of  fishes ; '  Nero,  with  *  bis 
big  belly  and  slender  legs ; '  fierce,  hungry  emperors  snatching  nieat 
from  the  a^tar ;  of  Masaniello,  whose  life  has  been  so  musically  rendered 
by  Hon^.  Auber,.  letting  his  beloved  country  go  to  the  bow-wows, 
while  be  drank  Lachry  mge  Christi  to  the  extent  of  '  twelve  bottles  be- 
fore lM^eak&8t ; '  of  Ferdinand  asking  his  uncje,  the  Admiral  Henriquez, 
*  to  stop  and  dine,  for  they  had  a  chicken  for  dmner ; '  of  Charles  at 
TiMte,  with  bis  '  potted  capon  before  he  arose,  served  with  sugar,  nulk, 
and  spices  —  after  which  he  went  to  sle^p  again'  —  dining  at  noon, 
and  dining  again  after  vespers,  sending  leagues  upon  leagues  for  sau- 
sages of  a  particular  kind,  and  then  reduced  eheii  /  to  a  mess  of '  barley 
water,  the  yelks  of  eggs,  and  senna-wine ; '  of  George  IV.  brewing 
Regent's  Punch ;  and  of  the  amiable  Victoria  over  the  domestic  muffin ; 
of  King  {sartoris  gratia)  Brummell  begging  biscuit  in  his  banishment, 
of  soft-hearted  pastry  cooks ;  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  walking  every 
morning,  with  his  silver  cup  in  his  hand,  to  drink  from  his  favorite 
spring ;  and  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  smoking  a  corn-cob  pipe,  and 
smashing  the  United  States  Bank  at  the  same  instant.  And  the  Kings 
of  Letters  eat  and  drink  in  a  way  which  is  equally  entertaining.  Mil- 
ton was  not  a  gourmand,  but  many  passages  in  his  poems  prove  that 
he  was  an  epicure.  Bacon  lost  bis  life  by  catching  cold  in  making  an 
antiseptic  experiment  of  stuffing  a  fowl  with  snow.  Swift  got  a  head- 
ache for  life  by  eating  stone-fruit  at  Sir  William  Temple's.  James 
Thomson  devoured  the  sunny  side  of  peaches  which  he  was  too  indo- 
lent to  pluck.  Steel,  as  a  palliation  of  his  playing  truant,  sends  his 
wife  a  present  of  walnuts.  Dr.  Johnson  threatened  to  write  a  cook- 
book which  should  drive  Mrs.  Glasse  out  of  the  market,  and  loved 
Mrs.  Tbrale  because  she  gave  him  '  roast  veal  stuffed  with  plums.' 
And  to  crown  all,  when  the  noble  and  illustrious  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
Esq.,  collected  those  immortal  works  which  are  called  '  Salmagundi,' 
did  he  not  place  upon  the  title-page  this  extract  from  the  great  Psal- 
manzar,  namely : 

*•  In  hoc  est  hoax,  cum  qmz  et  jokesez, 

Et  smokem,  toastem,  roastem  folksez, 
Fee,  few,  fum '  ? 

which    being    interpreted    metrically,    by    Pindar    Cockloft,    Esq., 

flignifieth : 

<  With  baked  and  boiled  and  fitewed  and  toasted, 
And  fried  and  broiled  and  smoked  and  roasted, 
We  treat  the  town.' 
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And  is  there  any  thing  in  this  delicious  book  more  affecting  than  the 
death  of '  the  Little  Man  m  Black ' ?  'He  pointed  to  his  month  with 
an  expression  of ^readffil  ^eai^g^  and,  sa4  to  ipela^,  my  grand-&ther 
understood  that  the  harmless  stranger,  deserted  by  society,  was  perish- 
ing with  hunger.'  I  quote  %  {)ktoge  which  er6ry  body  must  remem- 
ber, because,  alas !  how  inany  years  ago,  I  was  wont  to  weep  oyer  it, 
particularly  about  the  blessea  Christmas-time,  wb^n  I  was  usually  in  a 
condition  of  turkey  and  pudding  proper  for  its.appr^ation.  Irving, 
like  all  sensible  men^  does  not  despise  deipnologioal  ^d.  Witness  the 
glorious  supper  wbich  preceded  the  dreadfnl  'catiastf o]lhe  of  Mr.  Icha- 
bod  Crane  —  which  may  not  hare  been  a  banquet  fof  gods,  but  was 
certainly  somethinglb^jter-^abanquet  ibr  menl^  It  Mrould  take  us  a 
pretty  time,  I  fancy,  to  grow  fkt  upon  ahibrOsia-  a;nd'!n6ctar  ^  and  talk- 
ing of  nectar,  kt  us  end  by  remembering  pi'etty  !ESvaingeline  —  genUe, 
black  eyed  Evangeline  —  fkir,  in  sooth, 

*■  Whkn  in  the  haryest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reaperi  at  noon-tide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  mh !  fidr  in  sooth  was  the  maiden.' 

But  it  is  time  to  rise  from  ou^  bumble  r^ps^t.  ^Nunc  est  hibendum  / ' 
This  glass  only  to  dear  memories.-^ to  those  who  will  no  more  gather 
about  the  old  domestic  board  witJi  gladsome  sun-rise  shining  in  every 
&ce ;  to  the  brave  and  true  and  generous  who  once  rang  their  empty 
glasses  upon  the  hospitable  mahogany,  when  life  was  young  and  hearts 
were  hopeful,  and  we  had  not  tasted  the  fennel  in  the  cup !  The 
lights  are  all  extinguished  —  the  dust  of  time  has  dried  the  wine 
which  was  spilled  fl*om«the  tossing  flagons ;  there  are  no  flowers  now 
upon  those  stricken  brows !  Here  in  my  chamber  I  call  you,  dear 
friends  of  youth  and  manhood  I  I  call,  but  you  ^  answer  not  agab.' 
And  so,  since  I  must  drink  only  to  what  is  left  of  the  wealth  of  life,  I 
call  with  Christopher  Sly,  *  for  a  pot  of  small  ale.'  Away  with  *  aadt- 
cups '  and  *  conserves '  —  'a  pot  of  small  ale ! ' 


▲  SCHOOL1CA8TB2    TO    HIS    WIW; 

WXO  VOOK  AM  A991M  TMVU  ■! ■  JOfX. 

Tour  mother  Eve  an  apple  stole, 

But  ate  it  not  alone: 
She  gave  a  patt  to  tSiHt  dear  soul 

Of  whidi  6he  was  ti^e  bone. 

I  'd  have  my  Evs  at  least  ss  kinds 
I  therefore  beg,  dear  Madam, 

Tou  wifi  another  apple  find, 
And  8en4  it  to  your  Adasl 
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Walejsq  to-daj,  I  chanced  to  rfkeei. 

Sauntering  along  the  crowded  streei 

Eyeing  with  cool,  impertinent  stare 

The  butt^y  ladies  who  fluttered  there, 

Swinging  a  cane  with  nonchalant  air, 

And  now  and  (hen  smoothing  the  silky  hair 

Which  grows  on  his  diin  and  shadows  his  Up, 

A  genuine  Toung  American  ch^ 

Of  that  antique  blodc,  which  we,  in  this  free 

And  happy  Republic,  all  agree 

Was  the  toughest  and  best,  from  surface  to  core. 

That  any  country  or  age  e*er  bore. 

Twwty  summers  ha^a  passed  o^er  his  head 

With  almost  imperceptible  tread : 

Twenty  summers ;  and  yet  he  is  older, 

In  many  things,  than  his  grand-papa ; 

Older  in  sin,  at  least,  by  fiir: 

And  as  to  his  manners  —  no  granite  bouMer 

Ever  began  to  suggest  such  age 

As  our  hero,  whose  portrait  graces  this  page ! 

Of  course  he  has  trayelled  fiir  and  wide  — 

Exhausted  the  planet  in  fact — and  tried 

Excitements  enough,  and  *  seen  them  all  through,' 

(That  is,  if  his  own  report  be  true,) 

To  have  killed,  dear  reader,  a  dozen  like  you. 

Of  trips  to  Paris  and  London  he  chatters 

As  lightly  and  glibly,  as  If  such  matters 

Were  nodung  more,  upon  my  soul, 

Than  taking  a  leisurely  morning  stroll  I 

Of  the  former  city,  the  tales  he  tells 

Of  its  jolly  grisettes  and  gambling-hells, 

Are  enou^  to  make  the  sensible  pair  — 

To  whom  he  owes,  what  he  never  pays. 

Honor  and  love  —  for  the  rest  of  their  days 

Repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  the  hour 

That  gave  him  birth.    Yet  how  he  would  stare, 

If  that  highly  respectable  couple  should  dare 

O'er  him,  their  graceless  son  and  heor, 

Assert  the  ri^t  of  parental  power  I 

It 's  hardly  worth  while  i»  describe  his  ctothes. 
For  they  change  as  often  as  comes  and  goes 
The  fashion  of  hat,  cotl,  pants,  and  vest. 
In  the  latest  <^  wUdi  he  is  always  dressed. 
TOL.  Iiv.  6 
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Pqf  Qxample,  last  month  bis  spindlo-legs, 

In  the  style  of  trowsers  then  all  the  go, 

As  the  fashion-plates  of  that  period  show; 

"W'ere  as  weU  defined  as  a  thorough-bred  pag's : 

To-day  they  are  hidden  in  pants  that,  like  pegs, 

Are  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  below, 

Where  the^  rest  on  )us  boots ;  a^d  exactly  so 

Of  his  tight-fitt^ig  coats,  which  are  now  mere  bags. 

Obeying  a  similar  modish  freak, 

The  turn-down  collar  he  wore  last  week 

Has  given  place  to  a  narrow  band. 

Smooth  and  white  as  a  lady's  hand, 

Bi;t  glossy  and  stifi^  and  standing  up 

Like  Uie  rim  of  a  fine  white  porcelain  cup. 

From  his  hunting-case  CoopEB-watch  depends 

A  chatelain  enamelled  .with  blue  — 

Something  of  course  recJierchi  and  new : 

A  pretty  match  for  the  glittering  thing 

He  wears  on  his  finger  —  a  diamond  ring, 

That  cost  (Hbatbn  help  him,  if  ever  he  feel 

What  it  is  to  know  the  want  of  a  meal  I) 

As  much  as  many  a  poor  man  spends 

For  bread  and  clothes  the  whole  year  through  I 

But  what  does  he  do,  fix>m  morning  till  night  ? 

What  does  he  read,  or  what  does  he  write  ? 

Surely,  you  '11  say,  a  num  with  health, 

And  plenty  of  what  the  world  calls  wealth. 

Must  play  some  part  in  the  complex  plan 

Which  aggregates  individual  man. 

I  '11  answer  the  question :  What  does  he  do  ? 

Why,  he  meets  a  friend,  and  *  puts  him  through : ' 

Which  means  persuading  &  fellow-beii^ 

To  drink  till  he 's  past  all  hearing  or  seeing : 

In  other  words,  getting  him  *  tight,'  or  *  blue.' 

What  does  he  do  t    Why,  for  hours  he  plays 

On  a  table  covered  with  something  like  baize, 

With  the  *  white  and  the  red,'  and  a  *  twelve-ounce  cue,* 

Makiog  caroms  and  pocketing  balls^ 

Just  as  other  young  gentlemen  do : 

And  when  sudi  pleasant  pastime  palls, 

He  *  fights  th^  tiger,'  and  bses  a  V, 

Swallows  a  drink,  and  complains  of  srmui ! 

Of  course  the  opera  claims  his  care. 

And  every  night  you  may  see  him  there ; 

Not,  though,  as  if  he  had  oome  to  stay, 

And  ei^y  the  thing  in  a  sensible  way  — 

Which  might  look  as  if  he  was  n't  Ua$h  — 

Bat  bunging  about^  with  his  hat  in  his  band. 
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Like  the  man  Dr,  Johnson  met  in  the  Stratid ; 
And  standing  up,  and  looking  around, 
As  thougli  he  were  deaf  to  eveiy  Sound, 
SometiiDes  he  '11  lean  by  an  open  door, 
With  hfe  killing  ejes  cast  down  to  the  floor, 
(As  much  as  to  say  the  whole  thing  is  a  bore,) 
Tapping  his  boot  with  hia  slender  cane^ 
And  hanging  his  sinLster  thumb  on  the  chain 
Of  gold  and  blue,  which  I  Vc  mentioned  before : 
And  all  for  what  ?    Why,  just  to  make 
The  heart  of  sdedc  dear  little  damsel  quake 
With  tender  emotion,  perhaps  to  brefis 
As  how  many  others  have  don©  for  his  sake  I 
For  to  him  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  woman^ 
Who  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  human, 
Could  stand,  if  he  did  n't  choose  to  be  kind. 
The  shock  of  his  presence,  unle^ss  ehe  were  blind, 

Without  losing  forcTcr  the  peace  of  her  mind  I 

1 1 

For  the  music  he  does  n't  care  a  pin, 

And  would  call  it  a  mere  infernal  din, 

If  he  dared  to  speak  as  he  thinks ;  bttt  he  swears, 

As  a  matter  of  conrse,  that  he 's  ravished  with  airs, 

Which  might  as  well  be  *  Sich  a  Gittin'  up  Stairs,* 

Or  'The  Old  Pdks^at  Home,'  fbr  all  he  cares. 

But  the  thing  that,  in  the  slang  of  the  town, 

Makes  him  '  care  in,'  or  *  takes  him  down,' 

19  to  see  a  pink-limbed  ballet-girl 

Spinning  about  in  a  nmslin  whirl, 

With  her  leg  raised  aboTC  the  line  of  her  knees 

To  an  angle  of  ninety-five  degrees, 

Till  all  of  a  sudden  she  comes  to  a  stop, 

And  tumbles  down  like  a  humming-top  I 

The  opera  over,  the  lights  all  fled, 

(Or  the  gas  turned  off)  and  the  *  garlands  dead,' 

He  goes—  but  I  may  not  fellow  him  in 

To  his  next  resort —  tiie  maelstrom  of  sin, 

Within  whose  horribie  vortex  of  foam 

Is  whirling  the  pride  of  mainy  a  home! 

And  so  we  mtist  lettve  our  hero  there, 

To  revel  amid  the  gHtU^  and  glare 

Of  that  pestilent,  poisonous,  vickius  lair ! 

There,  among  those  who  are  known  by  a  name 

Which  to  utter,  would  flush  the  dieek  with  shame ; 

(Human  flowers,  once  fiur  to  the  eye, 

Now  broken  and  soiled,  and  forever  tlnrown  by, 

To  flaunt  for  a  while,  then  wither  and  die !) 

There,  In  fbtkt  room  where  the  tempting  snares 
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Whidi  llie  miiid  of  Ilia  cinmlng  nphoktierer  |>]aii8 —    . 
Such,  for  inntanca,  >8  sumptuous  duura, 
■  -/i   j.^.lLittliriMSArftaaadHft^d^nqis^i    i   a  <r     ;   .^:    t  /-. 
In  the  rwitiwfwmre  aMd  of  Louis  Qoatorae — 
Ai^«faffBim<i^lfc0Tei?ilM3(urp6tBd  floors  I- 

lSin«^in.tfaiftraanfFfaidifaBko«ws60W^,  r 

■  :■■.:..  With.U$0ivlamof  ^rims^bcocaMle.;  . 
Ttare^  in  tbataiitDKduttnber  of  Hdl  I 


4xi<i  here^  hating  brod^t  6im  to  ttiat  buid  phoe. 
As  a  lawyer  would  Mf,  I  rest  my  esse,  "i 

And  ^  oidy  indoige  In  a  single  Kmark,  -       .^  ij 

(As  I  oooQ  hfliid  an  orator  to}"  in  the  PaHs, 


//; 


r 


Who  having  indulged  —  in  branny  aad  wi^-r  . . . :» r^^| 

Spoke  on  for  at  least  an  l^our  and  a  quarter ; ) 

My  readers^  I  Ve  sketched  with  a  feeble  pen, 

Or  tried  to,  one  of  our  fiist  young  men ; 

They  're  conmion  enough,  as  you  '11  all  allow,  -^ 

(Too  common,  alas !)  and  supposing  you  now  ^  ^ 

To  ask  me  what  I  am  driring  at, 

I  'U  answer  the  question  plain  and  flat  i  .  r; .  >  v 

Our  young  RepoUic,  as  all  are  agreed,  ]\^ 

Of  which  our  fbre£Hthers  planted  the  seed, 

Has  grown  to  a  noble  tree  indeed.  .  ? 

But  have  n't  you  heard  that  a  worthless  weed. 

If  allowed  to  increase,  as  weeds  always  do,  '  ' ' 

Especially  in  a  soil  that  is  new^ 

Is  apt,  by  exhausting  the  earth  round  its  roots. 

To  injure  a  tree,  and  impair  its  fruits,  // 

Just  like  too  many  sudcers  and  shoots  ?  T 

Why,  of  course  you  have ;  then  do  n't,  if  you  please,       •   ^t  f^ 

(I  would  beg  it  upon  my  bended  knees,)  ,^.  ,^ 

At  the  danger  I've  hinted,  cry  *  Phsaw,'  or  *Fudgel*        .  J^ 

For  remember,  that  in  this  land  of  ours, 

Of  equal  rights  and  ooSqual  ppwersi 

The  fast  young  man,  whom  you  no  doubt  despise^ 

In  these  days  of  political  fralid  may  rise  ;  ^^ "& 

is  a  possible  President)  yea,  and  a  Judge !  ^^^h:1 

And  remfaxiber,  beaidns,  that  pubHo  worth  'T 

From  pnvate  virtue  should  have  its  birth  i  .  Vro 

Thatyoa  can't,  aa  I  need hH  tell  you  in  veKiB^  -^l  ^  ( 

From  the  tar  of  a  iow  make  a  aiUien  puna.  (j^ 
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^Fathsb,  I  have  brdttghtycMaiblet^vfrcHB  bf<^;b?r  Edward,'  was 
the  ezclamation^of^Ellen  RedfoFd^  as  di^ixumdedinto  the  quiet  parlor 
where  her  parents  were  seated.  She  waHed,  hat  in  hand,  to  hear  its 
contents.  The  spectacles  ^ere  placed  with  the  deEberation  of  age, 
the  page  slowly  perased,  an^  the.  :^t  announced  that  Edward  was  to 
be  with  them  the  following  evening,  ^llei^  s)dpped  up-stairs,  threw 
her  arms  around  her  sister's  nedk  aikd  kissed  her^  exclaiming :  *  It  is 
two  years  next  month  since  I  hare  seen  him ;  serer  such  a  separation 
before  since  we  were  bom.' 

They  continued  their  sisterly  conversation  until  the  light  had  faded 
in  the  west,  and  then  repaired  to  the  parlor.  Lucy  requested  to  see 
Edward's  letter.  When  she  had  read  it,  she  observed :  *  You  did  not 
tell  me,  Ellen,  that  Henry  Erringtpn  was  coming  wi^  Edward.' 

^  I  did  not  know  it ;  I  only  heard  the  main  fact,  a^d  ran  up  to  tell 
you.    And  pray,  who  is  Henry  E^pdngton  ?    I  never  heard  of  him.' 

^He  is  Edward's  particular  Mend,'  said  Lucy.  ^  He  spoke  to  me  of 
him  often  when  he  was  here  last  summer.  He  is  engaged  in  the  same 
business,  and  lives  in  the  same  house  with  Edward.  I  thought  I  had 
mentioned  him  to  you.' 

*  Never,  and  I  hope  he  may  not  prove  a  restraint  to  us.' 

*  Certainly  not.  Edward  would  not  bring  him  if  he  thought  he 
would  be  an  ungenial  companion  to  us.' 

The  mother  was  on  ^  hospitable  thought  intent,'  and  had  planned 
much  to  make  the  house  agreeable  to  her  son  and  his  friend.  The 
spare  rooms  were  to  b®  aired  and  decorated,  and  sundry  nice  things 
for  the  table  prepared  by  the  ladies  themselves,  while  their  single  do- 
mestic was  employed  in  the  more  servile  offices.  Before  the  next 
evening  the  house  looked  as  pleasant  as  order,  white  curtains,  and 
flowers  could  make  it.  True,  it  was  neither  new  nor  &shionable,  but 
took  an  air  of  comfort  and  refinement  from  its  inmates. 

The  father  was  most  happy  in  the  anticipalion  of  again  seeing  his 
only  son,  and  his  evening  devotion  was  warmer  than  usual,  and  the 
hymn  in  which  all  the  fiunily  joined^  one  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
llie  following  day  was  actively  employed  in  appropriate  duties,  and 
the  afternoon  found  all  the  ladies  nicely  dressed,  and  waiting  for  their 
guests.  The  reception  of  the  son  and  brother  was  warm  and  tender  — 
of  the  fiiend,  cordial  and  kind.  The  evening  passed  in  that  &miliar 
chat  which  has  such  deep  interest  for  attached  relatives. 

Sunday  morning  came  —  how  pure  and  beautiftd  I  how  stiU  and 
gerious  I  how  ftill  of  holy  thought  and  sweet  resolve !    The  poets  have 
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simg  it,  the  weary  haye  blessed  it,  and  those  who  have  a  haxQ  lot  yet 
welcome  the  day  of  rest,  and  feel  tiiat  they  may  go  with  the  pioqierw' 
008  to  tiie  home  of  God.  The  Redford  fiunily  were  prepared  toat-* 
tend,  divine  service,  when  an  elderly  woman  rode  into  the  yard  on' 
horsebaok  and  round  to  the  back-door.  < .       •. 

*  There  comes  Annt  Patty,'  said  Edward,  and  mshed  out  to«  tneit 
bar.  \ 

A  tather  loud  roice  exclaimed :  *  Hallo,  Ned,  where  did  jKm  6otam 
fiy>m  ?    I  had  not  thought  of  seeing  you.*  *  ri 

*  I  came  from  New*Tork,  Aunty,  and  should  have  been  much  O^' 
appointed  not  to  see  you,  for  I  know  you  go  to  meeting  as  sure  as  the 
bell  rings,'  '   ^. ,  ■ 

The  lady  jumped  from  her  horse,  secured  it,  and  made  ralJier  M^ 
steps  through  the  kitchen,  but  when  she  arrived  at  the  parioivdo<Hp' 
was  surprised  to  see  a  stranger,  shortened  her  foot-steps,  and  drmi  ^ 
a  little.  Lucy  presented  Mr.  Errington  to  Miss  Redford.  ^e-diefh.' 
ped  a  little  courtesy,  and  s^d  in  a  softened  tone :  ^I  hope  I  see  jwt 
pretty  well.  Sir.'  ■   '  r 

After  the  usual  greetings,  her  brother  asked :  *  Sister  Patty,  hoir 
came  you  to  ride  on  horsebaok  this  morning  f  I  thought  Burr  alwaj«> 
drove  you  to  meeting  in  the  wagon.'  •  ►  / 

^He  does  almost  always,  brother,  but  we  have  had  a  hard  w<Mk^ 
work  up  at  the  great  hill  this  week.  "We  got  the  last  of  the  haiyin; 
last  night ;  Jonathan,  Davy,  and  another  man  that  was  hired,  vrete  til 
as  tired  as  dogs ;  it  was  night  when  they  drove  the  last  load  on  to  the 
bam-floor,  and  I  told  them  not  to  pitch  off  till  Monday  monilq{i: 
Gkand  hay-times,  not  a  lock  wet ;  and  I  am  thinking  them  hayM)Oek» 
I  have  seen  out  as  I  came  along  to  meetin'  may  get  a  duckin^  befiimt 
t<^morrow  momin',  for  there 's  pillary  clouds  in  the  soutlKiraiti 
already.'  •    'f  - 

*  I  am  glad,  Patty,  you  have  had  such  luck  with  your  hay.*        '^n   . 

*  Partly  luck  and  partly  care.  I  was  up  every  momin*  last  wedc%y 
day-dawn ;  called  'em  all ;  got  all  the  chores  dun,  and  a  lot  of  palai 
mowed  while  the  dew  was  on.  Made  Hannah  and  Davy  do  the  nedOrii^,  • 
and'got  the  coffee  ready  myself;  I  do  n't  always  give  'em  ooS^  bot^ 
I  think  they  ought  to  have  it  when  they  »re  mowin'. 

*  You  're  right,  Patty,  to  consider  your  people.'  •  ! 

*  Yes,  I  mind  them,  and  then  they  mind  me;  and  that's  irlHil'Z 
like.  Now,  I  told  Jonathsm  this  morning  that  he  need  not  taoUe'lhe 
hofM^  nor  come  to  meetin',  I  'd  ride  down,  and  Hannah  should  reiA  tot 
him  in  the  Bible  an'  hymn-book,  and  that  are  printed  sarmon  you  UdX 
me  last  Sunday.  He  liked  the  plan  right  well,  hvtt  Davy  would  unto 
miss  the  Sunday-school.  He  had  on  his  Sunday  clothes^  and  nm  down' 
an  hour  ago.' 
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:  Ailnt  TtMj  hvrhig  explained  her  own  condition,  made  sundry  in- 
qnirieff  of  them  aH,  and  when  the  bell  rang  was  ready  to  go  wiA  them 
to  x>abfio  wordiip.  She  had  a  pew  of  her  ibwn^  and  some  of  her  neigh* 
borff  oast  hkiia  of  inqoiry  to  Imow  why  Jonathan  Burr  and  wift'Were 
not  there  as  usual,  but  she  did  not  mind  thnrt«  She  attended  to  her 
own  bminesa^  ind  thought  otherl?  should  do  Ute  same. 

Lucy  and  Ellen  were  of  the  choir,  and  sat  in  the  gallery ;  Edward 
and  hk  fritouL  with  the  father  atid  mother.  The  preaohetf  w»lx>f  the 
old  time.  A  prayer,  commencing  with  many  long  words,  and  closing 
vMk  fUthand  hope.  The  sermon  was  divided  iiito  many  seotiona,  tmd 
ygM  on  the  whole  somewhat  tedious.  But  Parson  Fisher  was  &  good 
man,  beloved  of  his  people,  and  they  called  him  a  sarchingpreaober, 
a^d  lored  to  have  him  at  weddings  and  by  their  sick-beds,  because  he 
sympathised  with  them. 

The  intermission  was  short.  A  slight  refreshment  occupied  the 
time;  and  the  afternoon  service  was  like  that  of  the  morning.  Aft^r 
the  exerdses  of  the  day  were  closed,  they  had  a  good  dinner^  with  the 
addition  of  tea,  and  the  young  men  proposed  a  walk  when  it  waa 
orer,  and  invited  the  ladies  to  accompany  them.  Lucy  decidedly  de- 
olined^  saying :  ^  That  father  always  read  to  them  at  that  hour,  and 
would  feel  hurt  if  they  went  out.' 

JSQen  chafed  a  little  under  this  privation,  but  submitted.  The 
gitoiletnen  went  without  them. 

'  One  day  all  four  of  them  made  a  pleasant  excursion  to  a  distant 
mountain  on  horseback.  A  noble  panorama  was  spread  out  before 
thenij  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon.  A  part  of  the  ride 
was  through  the  native  forest,  with  tall  trees  and  much  perishing  vege- 
tation beneath.  Sometimes  a  carpet  of  mosses,  sometimes  ferns ;  and 
bsre  and  there  an  old  tree  had  fallen,  and  leH  its  length  to  decay  in 
solemn  stillness.  Here  the  rabbits  peered  out  fearless  on  the  pas- 
senger, and  the  wild  birds  rang  their  notes  unmolested. 

'  Some  of  these  scenes  were  passed  sUently,  the  majesty  of  nature 
Uftang  the  heart  in  worship  to  the  Cbsatob.  Once  the  sun-light  &11 
Oft  a  dancing  brook  as  it  fled  through  rocks  and  by  th^  roots  of  treea: 
her^  they  stopped,  and  Edward  added  his  fun  and  the  others  their 
laughter  to  the  rushing  water.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  tiiey 
lingered  until  the  lengthening  shadows  reminded  them  of  nightfall, 
dndthey  reluctantly  mounted  to  return. 

The  next  Sunday  Aunt  Patty  was  driven  to  meeting,  andleft  a  par- 
tieiilar  invitatioili  that  all  should  take  tea  with  her  on  Wednesday. 
The  great  hill  was  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  the  place  oe- 
eofitd  by  Aunt  Patty  being  on  its  southern  slope.  The  fiuna  had 
been;  large,  and  a  portion  of  it  sold  for  other  heirs.  Pittty  occupied 
the  old  house,  kept  it  in  repair,  and  shared  with  Jonathan  Burr,  his 


wife,  and  son  Bavid^  the  dwelliDg  wliiek'  hAd'-onae^'ttodomnoodittedilD 
large  family.  Jonathan  was  not  a  smJEkH^r,  intttt^  ^bol  IndisliiMil j  andt 
obedient,  doing  ^nthout  fail  whaterer  'Mi(M  Pfllt^  UM  Ui^  tb  ido^. 
Hannah  likewise  obeyed  her,  and  taQght'  &€ir  ehi^  to  to  thn  iiMim< 
In  the  ndghborhood  Mas  Fatty  was  nndisputed  ipi^ni^  imt!  Ii>#ig|fn 
dry  subjects  of  the  lower  order,  wh6  shared  tier  ^  pride  ^^Hidl^lfaaH 
affectiona,  mj/.  ,  ,  n  {.[.j 

To  this  abode  the  Bedford  family  and  thw  guMtB  Tepaifei  6srij<ttf 
a  bright  Rnmmar  afternoon.    The  house  was  duly  deeoratajd  to  raaalfOi 
them.     The  best  parlor  was  afredj  the  ohimtiey-oomer  .flBedl  inik{ 
a^n^goB  TOne  to  seed,  and  along  with  its  red  berries  w«ve  ^piiiiifld  % 
number  ori6]By-}iocks  of  different  colors.    The  table  wm  onuminfted 
with  .poapgolds  and  chinarasters.    The  ohurs,  whose  seals  liadifiMn 
ih'ought  by  her  grand-mother  in  tent-stitch,  were  VBoovered^ .andllM 
sampler  she  h»6L  marked  in  her  childhood  was  framed  and  hang^pft^m, 
tl\e  chin^iey;  its  date  disclosed  Aunt  Patty's  age  to  be^  apctyvtvti. 
Tl^  windows  of  the  room  looked  over  the  home  fields  and  tke^iiiAB 
valley ;  and  although  not  near  other  dwellings,  the  smoke  waff  wkmki 
rismg  from  top  .many  farm-houses  to  make  it  seem  solitary  ef»ikjij 
winder. .  When  summer  smiled,  it  bad  a  look  of  plenty  and  ^ff^»#saL 
Here  Aunt  Patty  welcomed  her  guests  with  true  hospitality.      Li' 

4fter  the  greetmgs  were  over,  she  remarked :  *  That  these  wenrlltei' 
fii^st  d^any-oysters  that  had  blossomed  in  her  gard^i  this  sonuMlBle.' 
r  Edward  said  that  he  had  often  eaten  the  vegetable-oyster,  bat  didMlL 
know  that  ttere  were  flower-oysters.  f.  jil<5  • 

'  You  £d,'  said  Aunt  Patty,  ^  you  've  seen  the  chan j<oysteta  iiiiMfii 
garden  ever  since  you  wore  petticoats,  and  you  need  not  pretend  jpow 
hiive  forgot 'em.*  ijiiino 

'  ISdward  smiled,  and  ssdd  he  did  forget  many  things,  but  knonrtkA 
opght  to  remember  the  great  hill  and  all  that  grew  there,  frooMiaK 
i£iaple  trees  to  the  chick-weed.  ;  '  i'  { i^^au 

£ucy  asked  to  see  the  dairy,  and  Aunt  Patty  led  the  way  to  SiVimp 
dean  room,  with  Bhelves  iir  it,  on  which  were  cheeses.  ^Trnil^jti. 
Lucy,  I  have  thirty  cheeses.  I  began  to  make  cheese4lve  «niU|ii^§0| 
and  hare  made  every  day  except  Stmday.  Suiida]^smiIk.I«nna.ipi 
table-butter.  I  laid  down  six  tubs  of  butter  bdfore  I  begai-te^ttMll 
dieese.  The  cheeses  are  smaller  than  We  had  in  formei^  Idai|ia;|  Imik 
they  are  big  enough  for  me  to  Bft.  In  going  to  the  daisy  thajfliaiiMi 
a  room  that  had  a  loom  In  it,  where  Hannah  was  weaving^  :  .u.  rAn.ux 
^  I  did  not  know,'  said  Edward,  ^  that  any  body  wotfie  iatJbtoilidfefe 
these  manufacturiDg  dayl»  '•;-.*'^  iq^i 

^ '  I  always  do,',  replied  Patty,  *  and  mean  to  as  Icfng  as  I  Vnm^. .  iBoMT 
ruses  someiflax  evety  year,  fiBumdi  and  I  siriii  Iken  iii'lihe  Jaogiqafl^ 
days,  and  she  weaves  summer  afternoons  when  she  is  not  too  tired. 


flas  tba<)!is  Itoi  ta  r^gs  by  ip^ME^hipery.bc^ore  it '8  ;m^e  info  clbtti. 
AbcL  I  8|iiH  -^tfoL  too  ^miBl^inies,    J,l^^  txeal^j  throwing  out  jrW 
anns  aiid'wa&iiig  biidk  aod  £brt^  to  ftjie  wheeV 
'i^EcliraK^d  aai^he  ahodild  like  to  see  the  old  Bugar-orchard  where  he 
bBcldlmBk«bioaoh6ap  when  abpy.    Tb^y  walked  among  the  noble 
old  trees  which  still  gave  ample  shade,  although  thay  had  so  oftea 
beenjsobled'  of  their,  swieets  in  the  Bpring-time,    'From  the  sngar- 
orefavd  'th^y  looked  over  a  fence  into  a  rocky  pasture,  which  had  a 
-pbaA  it^it:;  )0n  this  pond  swam  a  white  flock.     'What  handsome 
ge^'jrofi  faa^e.  Miss  Redford,' said  Mr.  Errington. 
i'4Sr«*  agoose  among  them,'  said  Aunt  Patty,  ^  every  one  gandegra.^^ 
rr5ini^  j'oo  will  have  no  goslings  to  eat.'  '   '  '  ' 

•^^lido  i^^  want  any;  never  liked  them.    I  keep  them  for  feathera^* 
and  ganders  give  most  feathers.' 
cAAiid^pray  how  do  you  get  the  feathers  if  you  do  not  Kll  them  f  ^^f' 
'   M^Jonatdian  picks  the  feathers  three  times  every  summer.    Just  putfj 
Hum  Iwads  into  a  stocking,  sets  on  a  block  on  the  bamnflopr,  and  picks 
tiuBkr  breasts  into  a  basket.' 

."  *  I  ab^old  think  it  would  hurt  them  very  much,'  said  Errington.      " 
*  I  do  n'tthink  it  does,'  said  Patty, '  they  do  n't  squeak  much ;  toll' 
IHare  a  fine  bag  of  feathers  every  fell  to  sell.'  . 

.Om  their  return,  they  overtook  Davy  driving  home  the  cows. 
Aani  Patty  gave  the  history  of  Dolly,  her  favorite  animal,  and  satcl : 
*  She  was  the  best  of  the  bunch,  gave  her  pail  of  milk  every  night  aU 
sipMiner.'  They  were  then  shown  the  home-lot,  where  two  nice  calved 
wereifeeding,  that  she  told  them  she  was  raisin' ;  and,  last  of  all,' the 
orchard  and  garden,  where  were  many  nice  vegetables,  l)eacle  the 
ftiboua  fiowera  already  mentioned.  The  bees  likewise  had  a  row  pf 
hieiea  near  the  garden-gate.  Miss  Patty  warned  them  not  to  go  too 
near ;  as  the  bees  did  not  like  strangers,  though  they  were  fond  of  her, 
afii  never  touched  her.  They  stood  some  time  at  a  little  dist^ce,  to 
qea^the  bees  come  slowly  home  with  laden  wings. 
» '3Phey  had  their  tea^  cakes,  dried-beef,  honey  in  the  comb,  and  maple- 
sngariin  time  to.  go  home  at  sun-down,  because  Aunt  Patty  kept  ^t^ 
boon,  and  tiie^f  tvould  not  intrude  upon  her  habits.  Before  they  w0nt^; 
Ae  bade  Hannah  see  that  Davy's  fece  and  hands  were  dean,  aintf 
iiake  hhn  craie  in  to  see  the  Is^dies  and  gentlemen.  The  visit  wad 
made,  and  when  he  retired,  Mi^  Patty  a^d:  ^  He  was  a  capital  scholar : 
abeiiad  no^donbt  he  'd  be  a  sohool-niaater  befqife  he  died,  or  may  be  i 
representative.'    *  Or  it  may  be,'  said  Edward  aaide  to  lucy,  *  ie  'wi|l 

ImBreadent' of  the  United  Statea?H(  \ , 

^'Dflfvid  waa  Aunt  Patty'ah^ro:  1^  i^  bom  in  her  house :  the  Only 
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child  of  Jonathan  and  Hannah ;  and  iJlhough  she  thonght  hia^pareplB 
would  ^  sartaiQly  spile  him,*  s}ie  did  her  own  share  of  the  petting. 

The  visit  had  evidently  given  great  satisfiM^Uon,  as  Pattyr  really  lov^d 
her  brother  and  his  &mily  hefeter  than  any  thing  in  the  world,  moefpt 
the  great  lull,  and  what  belonged  there.  After  their*  reton^  thqjT 
seated  themselves  for  conversation,  and  Edward  said :  *  Mother,  Amit 
Patty  is  certainly  quite  a  smart  woman :  what  could  have  'been  Hbe 
reason  she  did  not  marry  when  she  was  young  ? '  r . 

*  WHen  Patty  wa^  young,'  the  mother  replied,  ^  she  was  not?  hao4- 
some :  she  was  tall  and  gaunt.  Perhaps  she  did  not  look  as  well  &f 
her  age  as  she  does  now;  but  that  was  not  all  Patty  was  your 
grand-father's  youngest  child,  and  she  had  great  liberty  ;aBd  as  ahp 
was  naturally  wilfiU,  she  grew  up  to  do  and  say  exactly  what  she 
pleased,  I  think  her  determined  manner,  and  her  decided  no^  wssts 
greater  objection  to  her  in  the  eyes  of  men,  than  her  want  of  goojd 
looks.  I  never  heard  that  she  had  an  offer,  until  after  your  gr«ad- 
&ther's  death.  Her  neighbor,  Simon  Cooley,  bought  half  of  the  fiimi, 
and  offered  to  Patty.  She  suspected  he  wanted  the  remaining  acmk; 
and  had  determined  to  have  her  own  way  the  rest  of  her  life,  m^ 
knew  she  could  not  govern  Simon.'  -    '  '  : 

*  But  I  thought,  mother,  that  women  did  govern  the  household  sendtf 
times.'  .    .^ 

^  Perhaps  they  do,  but  not  when  they  announce  the  intention  beferoi 
hand.    Aunt  Patty  was  too  independent  to  make  herself  attraottfe^Y 

The  little  orcle  had  many  pleasant  walks  and  rides,  many  ViUftf 
talks,  and  much  music.  At  last  Henry  said  to  Edward  one  eYeaSa^f : 
*  I  will  not  hurry  you,  but  I  must  go  to-morrow.'  •  '  •. 

^  I  shall  go  likewise,'  said  Edward ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  v^ 
tired  to  prepare.  The  &.rewell  was  uttered,  and  after  an  early  fareidb 
fast,  they  took  their  departure.  .  / 

What  a  blank  in  that  quiet  home !  EUen  said  she  would  ga  «p^ 
stairs,  and  finish  a  sketch  i^e  had  made  by  the  hill-side  a  f&w/iagm 
previous.  She  sat  alone  in  the  little  room  she  used  for  such  pagpops^ 
several  hours,  not  indeed  drawing,  but  with  the  materials  before  twr, 
and  her  head  leaning  on  the  table.  In  a  few  hours  Xucy  came  ia^iiflr. 
She  was  grieved  to  find  her  niuch  dejected.  She  proposed  s  ^pog 
walk,  for  the  afternoon,  to  a  distant  place,  where  they  had  beat  Ions 
desiring  to  call ;  but  did  not  wish  to  take  visiters.  Ellen  eonsenjl^ 
and  made  a  mechanical  effort  for  self-conquest.  .,•*/» 

They  went  ^ly  to  their  room  at  night.  Lucy  seated  herself  aft  tlnii 
window,  to  watch  the  moon  shedding  its  silvery  light  and  dfuciwr 
shadows  over  the  neighboring  fields  and  trees.  She  caUed  BUenViftr! 
fentioh  to  the  scene.  EUen  looked  abroad  for  a  moment,  apd  <ksi^ 
seated  herself  on  a  stool  at  Lucy's  feet,  exclaiming:  'Thia^  Locy,  has- 
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hem  the  most  Tfretcbecl  claj  I  have  ever  passed.*  Slie  laid  her  bead 
on  her  siater^s  lap,  wept  and  sobbecL  Lucy  wbm  mtich  moved.  She 
fiOfipected.  the  cause,  and  made  a  tender  inquiry, 

*  T>ear  Lney,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  fed  that  you  must  know 
that  I  love  Heury  deeply.  From  the  first  day  of  our  acqaamtance, 
he  seemed  to  fill  my  heart.  I  went  on  in  perfect  confidence ;  and 
when  I  thought  of  it,  I  thought  he  loved  me  :  but  I  felt  more  than  I 
thought.  The  glow  of  pleasure  each  day,  when  I  heard  his  cheerful 
*good  morning/  when  we  met,  the  thrill  of  delight  which  stole  through 
tne  ass  he  sang,  were  sensations  T  had  never  known  before,  I  thought 
he  would  acknowledge  a  reciprocal  attachment  before  we  parted  ;  or 
I  think  I  should  have  restrained  myself  in  some  measure.  His  sudden 
annonn cement  of  departure  came  to  me  like  a  blow,  and  I  believe  I 
should  have  fainted  j  but  it  was  growing  dark,  and  I  sat  still,  and  Ed- 
ward talked,  so  that  I  think  my  emotion  was  unobserved.'  All  thi% 
and  much  more,  was  uttered  In  broken  accents,  and  bj  alow  degrees* 

Lucy  soothed  her  as  best  she  might,  fearing  Henry  had  been  too 
attentive.  '  Ko,'  said  Ellen,  '  I  think  he  never  di sting lalshed  me*  I 
lay  awake  nearly  all  last  night,  and  could  not  recall  a  single  word  or 
look  to  build  hope  upon.  It  is  all  my  own  fault,  and  that  makes  it 
doubly  bitter.'  Lucy  told  her  not  to  reproach  herself  Henry  had 
great  attractions,  and  used  them  unconsciously.  But  the  acquaintance 
had  been  short,  and  as  ho  had  ncTcr  alluded  to  a  renewal  of  it,  she 
hoped  the  inipression  would  pass  away.  Ellen  knew  it  never  would. 
What  girl  ever  expected  to  conquer  a  first  attachment  ?  ' 

After  a  long  conference,  Luoy  began  to  urge  going  to  rest.  *  Ko,' 
eaid  Ellen  :  '  you  can  go.    I  will  watch  the  moon-light  until  morning.' 

*Tliat  will  not  do,'  mid  Lucy.     'Perhaps  yau  could  listen  to  a 

l]^(jj  -.v-lt^^.l.  III.. 

•  *  Not  if  I  tell  jon  a  true  one,  of  myself? '  ^\  *''  '^•"; 

'Ah  1  yes,  dear  Lucy :  I  am  not  so  selfish  in  my griefj  that  I  cannot 
be  hatorested  about  you,' 

Lucy  began  with  a  question :  '  Do  you  remember  Rt chard  Willis  ?  * 

*^yery  faintly,'  said  Ellen. 
-  '  I  think  you  were  not  more  than  seven  years  old  when  he  leil  ita ; 
and  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  liim,  nor  have  my 
filther  and  mother.  His  parents  were  dead  when  he  came  to  us.  My 
father  received  him  as  an  assistant  in  his  business,  and  as  an  inmate  in 
the  house  when  he  was  se%^enteen,  and  I  only  fifteen.  My  sister  Annie, 
only  two  years  older  than  myself,  was  my  constant  companion,  and 
leader,  I  may  say,  for  she  always  had  more  strength  and  capacity  than 
I  had,  Richard  spent  his  leisure  hours  with  us,  was  a  gay  and  amus- 
ing companion,  and  aingularly  obligmg  in  every  way  to  my  father  and 
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liiotherv iftliwifB ail to^n^   fie "WmWim^ f^^iy briglft ii ttteBeet/ivid: 

cbmpa^on.    Jolin  fiitoiE^nj^^d^^^to  "i^       b«Mliiiicly  wito^eitt  Uami^l 
t\^6yri'imiV!t^'Bth^^sliA^^  iBahrtetf  mnk  tiifctr 

Jdfin  tni^  ffeti;^  jesikniil  of  Ric&ard,  cTiid  fo^^  he  itughti  BudMn«it 
ubi»-^M^I^ii  AitiiH  trlio  wa»  Jost  hb  Age.'  Bie  therofeibrtotekiipi 
eniijr  ^poi^l^^lt^  eJi^^jJam  Idmself  Mly<tdi  Audati  and  tiMrf  ipnm 
pAtteiifl^d  ti^  -et^  tfihe/^j  when  only  idtieteeii  aooid  sevente^  yeui  ^Hf* 
Of  eottk|^  Jd]m''#lts  "intioli  with  w^  and  monopoifated  the-  eotaipiikwp 
<tfmy'teiito«'libfirii.  Bat  Amde  and  I  Btifl  worked  tog^liiae^^aodrteC 
i^trohlikt^iiiteiro^tUise;  and  when  John  came,  a&d  I  had!  to  tleiml 
tbenl  tbj^thisryRidhard  Was  autre  to  find  me;  aoid  we  al^ayreit^]^ 
the  amtti^g^book  or  the'erening  games  together.^  We  ^vie&t-io||fni 
fck  two  years  ot'  more,  and  then  Annie  was  married,  and  WHij^Wfi^ 
t^  Illinois.  Johh's  father  had  purchased  a  i^rm  fbr  him  tlier^  maimtf. 
ficther  had  consented  she  should  go.  Mother  was  reluctant ;  tetiMw 
tdd  herthat  John  Hansbn  was  every  inch  a  man,  and  worihyTit<f>lBlar 
a  Woman  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  she  was  willing  to  go  irllh  MM 
Anme  wenat.  Mother  and  I  were  very  busy  iHl  the  cqpring  hc^iai^QMfi 
to  prepare  for  her  new  life.  When  she  was  gone,  there  wasi  steft 
blank.  Richard  did  iEtU  he  could  to  fill  it ;  and  before  the  suamieriiPM 
ended,  he  told  me  what  I  had  nnderstood,  that  I  was  the  only  ^Mte^tiplr 
could  make  his  life  happy.  We  talked  with  &ther  and  rndterie 
mother  hoped  she  should  keep  us,  and  that  father  could  employ<BUii- 
ard.  Kot  so :  Richard  had  told  him  he  should  go  to  Kew-Tctrk,  ^Vlim 
he  was  of  age.  Although  &ther  loved  him,  yet  he  did  not  eoilii^f 
confide  in  Mm.  He  warned  me,  that  he  thought  Richard  a  J^glMy 
fellow,  and  he  might  disappoint  me.  I  did  not  believe  it :  I  diiid^ 
him  all  but  perfect.  I  lived  upon  his  smiles ;  and  nothing'  (inriMifl 
sad  or  wearisome,  when  I  might  soon  expect  to  be  cheered' 'by^ldir 
presence.  Time  passed  happily  away,  until  the  period  oame^wlMrlHr 
proposed  to  leave  us*  My  &ther  found  him  a  situation  in  a  oMlitimfi 
room  in  New- York,  went  there  with  him,  and  saw  him  weK  irfltifclMiiSl 
He  prond&ed  to  come  at  l^Lanksgiving.  It  seemed  an  ageti^^M^^Vitt 
fkther  adtised  him  to  stay  quietly  by  his  business  at  leMi  ds^lndMIV 
and  acqtdre  a*  character  for  steadiness  and  punctuality.  '^•^  '9^9^ 

When  he  departed,  I  was  deeply  grieved ;  but  hope  waa  wMrWll^ 
and  I  little  thought  the  separation  was  final.  During  l^e  finH^liMMHl 
of  his  absence,  hJs  letters  were  frequent  and  tender.  At  length  4Mi^ 
were  &rther  apart,  and  Aorter.  Mother  said:  *He  isreaticig'iUAgi 
to  tell  yoU  When  he  coines.'  Thaidbgi^g  eame  —  ho^  nnt  TTirtiirflT 
I  was  now  really  atad.  I  got  only  a  dK>rt  note  of  a|iolegy,^iy  Itf^ 
ferent  from  foxier  GK>mmunicatiott8.  I  wrote  a  note  ^loqUilpyj^ 
which  iko  answer  came.    I  spent  a  whole  winter  of  sospeaaeAiMl^tM 
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Iteaij^  tfatttjie  hiidl(9ft  itliia^iooiiatii^/^^  J^f)  was 

toUb  that^  be  kadrmanled  .ttijrcnmg  peiraoa  c^'isp^o  f<|i^ 
then  dai  e  bififoL  toiir  "wiiii  hoc  to  jbbe  S<mtbem  c^ieB. . ,  My&tim  iWtm. 
faigbljrjkidigtMaitf  and  wh«]i  be  r6tanp^,,jbe  toldt  jne  .X;£adi.bett^j 
wfswt  mote  bim  ^ttoi^  axidtbiiik  of  bim  «8:Httie  eapossil^er   Mew»» 
8itfekrva0ag];«atefcap«t,to  be  iMof  sucbaivimpffmci  iKjr 

inollMfitk^Yed'Elcbaird^  aadiv^  sadly  gcieved  at  his  ,imworJji|ne89j;> 
ttoBliabeiagreediriitb  mj  fetber,  Ibitt  we  bad  beUer  Bot  talk  of  bim« :  4 
had  bo.^cboidey  but  to  bear  it  mlently.;  and  aloQg  aodwearyrtuneil^ 
liadofitk  I  felt  tbat  tbe  bue  of  my  life  bad  cbaqged;  tl^t  I  no> 
loogertlxad  tbe  gay  spirits  tbat  enUv^^ed  ray  youtb ;  thatXpmst.be 
i^ffioiui^  when  not  sad ;  but  in  time^  a  measure  of  cheerfulness  retnmed  i 
JrmLirtwmA  Sdt  tbat  I  must  comfort  the  old  age  of  my  parents,  and 
aaflisiMutbe  care  of  my  brother  and  sister:  I  was  young  and  well ;,  it, 
widid*  Jrnve  been  strange,  bad  I  not  reooYered  from  this  wound;  It 
Idliii/ienr  that  cannot  be  obliterated.  I  cannot  again  fetel  what  I  &lt 
fovlBJchard.  If  be  bad  died,  it  bad  been  eftsier  to  place  confidence  in 
inetheiTi?        : 

ri.Tbeitaibwas  told  in  broken  acoentSi  and  with  many  pauses,  iatei:-^ 
Milled' by  iexolamation6  from  £llen^  who  said  at  the  end,  she  was  sure 
she /ifaonld  never  love  another. 

/[^ Ho  not  say  so,  dear  Ellen,'  said  Lucy :  *  your  love  is  not  recipror 
ettb^,  ^  The  acquaintance  is  very  short.  I  am  sure  yo<a  will  soon  pos- 
Me  {yourself  again,  and  think  of  Henry  as  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  and 
i|^x<Minnected  with  your  happiness.  You  have  never  been  deceived^ 
eil4ith^  charm  of  your  life  cannot  be  broken  as  mine  waa«' 
h^dCbey  retired  late  to  rest.  Ellen  resolved  tbat  she  would  conquer  axi 
Htlinijjnited  attachment.  It  was  bard  at  first :  the  tears  of  vaip^  regre^ 
Wi#iilAi  sometimes  come  to  h^  eyes.  Weary  boura  and  Hstless  £)ot- 
•f^fcould  not  always  be  avoided.  She  fermed  plans  for  the  Qccupt^ 
tkmiiPjfiher  time,  winch  she  steadily  adhered  to» 
ToTtiek J  latches  she  had  made  during  the  summer  were  c^efully,fi^^ 
y/mAihithemw^  waa  regularly  attended  to ;  a  course  of  jre^pg  su|^ 
gested  by  her  former  teacher  nvasp^oniued ;  nor  were>  the  ,bcmsebo}4 
<Nl(ie0i>«^leeted«  In  the  early  autl^Dn,  a  letter  from  JEl^^^i^^  infpr^^d 
tbemi/tbat  E^mj  Errii^on  bad  sa^^d  for  Calcutta,  to  be  gpn^  a  Jong 
tbm.  iiS^ili^ hope  was  extin^ui^^vWd  tbel^t  tefirs  ^becl  ,. 
jTH^4boi$;time?a^r  thps  event,  a  Jetter  fi'om  sisjt^r  Anme  ^rged  'EUmh 
tfltOOBie  (and  yim  the  winter:  wUb  b^^«  ,  Annie  bad  visited,  her  parenta 
tifit  twice  sisyc^  berimamiige^  ai^d^JS^  bad  by  np  nieana  thp  fi^oil^ 
^^i^ling  towai:d  her  that  Li^q;^  possessed;  She,  hardly  liked  the  tho^^ti 
^K^ipog  boine  ftdc  d^  1^  JButtb^pompauionsof  berjoi^n^y 
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liad  been  saggested  by  her  mster,  and  ahe  fonnd'thmt  it  was  ezpeoted 
by  all  the  fiindly  that  she  would  accept  the  invitation. 

She  went  to  her  sister's  home  on  the  wide  prairie.  It  wi»  a  gre$t 
change,  bnt  the  novehy  interested  her.  Hanson  and  hiil  wife  had  n^ 
been  there  fourteen  years.  Every  thhig  about  them  was  oomfbrtaUe 
and  abundant.  They  had  a  large  ^rm,  a  good  house,  and  all  in  it  ihit 
their  condition  made  desmible.  They  had  a  lovely  &mily  of  five  diilot 
fen.  It  is  true  they  had  not  the  advantage  of  schools  at  hand,  but 
they  hiid  instructed  their  children  as  much  as  other  cares  would  aHow 
them.  Ellen  at  once  saw  where  she  could  be  most  useful,  and  iuidtt> 
took  the  taric  of  teaching  without  hesitation. 

She  found  Iftrself  a  most  welcome  guest,  and  her  sister  a  most  in- 
teresting companion.  She  enjoyed  her  present  prosperity  the  moipe^ 
that  she  had  suffered  many  privations  during  the  eariy  part  of'  \^ 
Western  residence.  She  loved  to  tell  Ellen  of  the  log-house  in  wMdi 
she  had  lived  five  years,  and  her  various  efforts  to  make  it'  hali&- 
able.  Her  life  had  been  one  of  many  expedients ;  but  she  had*  Sid 
among  some  disappointments  a  great  deal  of  happiness.  John  'W^ 
son's  strong  arm  and  warm  heart  had  always  aided  and  cheered  )UA^; 
and  she  had  also  much  capacity  and  energy  to  assist  him.  Anni^l^ 
something  of  Aunt  Patty's  strong  wfll ;  but  her  early  love  fi)r  Jbtm 
Hanson,  and  her  tender  interest  in  the  dear  little  ones,  had  nnftfwid 
her  character.  With  such  companions  and  employments,  the 
passed  rapidly  away. 

Th^  were  not  always  without  company :  their  neighbors  at  H 1 
miles  distance,  came  to  them  occasionally,  and  their  company  aflS^rjted 
hilarity  and  enjoyment.  One,  a  fine-looking  young  man,  who  rended 
two  miles  away,  always  stopped  after  church  on  Sunday.  The  ofailt& 
was  Methodist,  and  four  miles  away.  The  ladies  of  the  family;  ttld 
not  always  attend ;  but  John  and  the  children  went,  when  they  ^id 
not,  and  he  was  sure  to  bring  Patterson  home  with  him.  PatioMB 
had  lived  on  a  new  fkrm  a  few  years,  with  a  mother  and  two  riiMk 
The  elder  sister  was  about  to  marry,  and  live  in  a  town  t^  mOM 
away.  There  seemed  to  be  a  change  coming  over  thefiuotdly/aiid 
Patterson  was  delighted  to  make  the  acqumntance  of  one  whoni  "ba 
thought  to  persuade  to  become  his  own.  Ellen  soon  perodved.  Hie 
design ;  but  knew  not  how  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  until  the  questioii'fnui 
asked,  and  his  hopes  fhistrated.  The  circumstance  was  managed'U 
so  simple  a  manner,  that  John  and  his  wife  had  to  know  the  wliels; 
and  they  were  greatly  disappointed.  John  assured  her  that  ISAto- 
Bon  was  an  excellent  fellow,  and  would  do  every  thing  he  could  ibrli^ 
happness ;  and  Annie  did  so  want  her  for  a  neighbor,  that  she  wM'at 
most  importunate.  Ellen  could  not  gratiQ^  them,  and  oould  noti  tdl 
them  that  the  preference  for  another  still  lingered  with  her.    It  pasteft ; 


^^^f^^t^f^  ^^d^Di^,yr^}e^  ple^^iant  dian  it  had  been  before^  aud  ^a 
welcomed  the  t^^of^l^^  jr^lium  to  her  own  home ;  and  slie  persuaded 

jl^^|)Fqt(^^  aii4,^te7,,,i(p  9^0W  her  to  take  witli  Ler  the  eldest 

^q^g|^t6r,(;t^F^T^.ye^  ^p  remaia  a  year,  aud  still  be  her  pupiL 

.^^.D^ipjrtip^^Qpnscsiited,  ^ejLuqtaatly  ;  but  the  father  s^iid ;  ^  You  know 

,)^^.fl^|U||j.  j^fiye  ,|M^yiu>tagea[  we  cannot  give  her  here,'  And  the 
^fiqK^(^ii:M  Vk3de«  The  yoong  Mary  Haosoti  made  her  Hvst  journey 
jjpft^^Jg^  fP^^^d  a  wercjh^i^t  gpiug  to  New- York  from  the  neighbor- 
/fflftHWft  h  E4w^4  received  tliem,  and  went  with  them  to  the  paternal 
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lien  was  delighted  to  reinats^te  b^fself in  h)^]^  fojrmer  dwel%g^,wjit(2i 
^ftlp^c^  of  her  parents,  the  compaDionship  of  her  sister,  and  the  fond 
|^e9^fC(tfo^  whiph  she  Qoald  not  dis^jas. 

.^"Vf^ef^  4^  w,as  known  that  she  was  the  instructor  of  l^er  niece^  CoU 
^^ff^pfpQ]a^yWho  lived  at  the  rnill^  two  miles  awa.y,  came  and  urged  her 
j^,l|pd|riake  the  charge  of  his  two  motjherless  daughters,  near  Ma^'s 

f'l^^f  parents  consented,  Margaret  and  Fanny  came  ©very  day. 
^^lf,^s  glad  of  a  daily  task :  she  felt  that  she  could  bea^  her  £aie 
bef^wben  her  mind  was  occupied*  She  topk  gr^at  interest  ^,her 
(Mafj^j^fmenU  Her  pupils  were  intelligent.  She  went  abroad  with 
,|^^..^r  flowers,  and  gave  them  practical  instruction  in  bot^any;: 
l^l^if^J^pd.  drawing-lessons  and  lessons  on  the  piano;  so  that  the 
schopl-hours  were  not  so  long  as  to  make  them  tedious.  The  summer 
paaased  quickly.  The  short  autumn  days  were  filled  with  various  em- 
|^pqi,ei|t8|  and  the  cold  and  snow  of  winter  curtailed  their  pursuits 

1 ,9l^t,Cff  doors,  but  gave  more  time  for  study  and  reading. 
.^iJP^e  winter  went  by ;  and  one  afternoon  in  early  spring,  when  !E3Ien 
1^1^  giving  the  girls  their  drawing-lesson,  she  was  summoned  to  j(ke 

I  ;||^or«    Her  mother  and  Lucy  had  gone  to  see  Aunt  Patty. 

^:lifueh  to  Ellen's  surprise,  she  found  her  guest  was  no  other  th^ 
Jl^^ry  Errington.  There  were  friendly  greetings  and  mutual  ^mbar- 
jipjKiment.    Men  said :  *  I  had  thought  you  in  India.' 

-  ifio?  returned  two  days  since,'  replied  Henry. 

^'  ^,^T%eiXiL  followed  the  oft-repeated  tale,  which  has  been  told  ever.sin^^ 
m<^^' 4*ys.  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Thofewho  have  heard  it,  p^  never 
yyglBtit,    Those  who  have  not*  Qeed  know  nothing  about  it. 

^"^"^en  the  parents  returned*  i^  was  happily  settled,  and  Heury  and 
JEBein  had  plighted  their  troth.  Henry's  visit  was  necessarily  short ; 
13^1  J^  WAS  90on  ^peated  in  company  with  Edward.  Au  immediate 
l^Mizviage.wasjirg^  The  parents  thought  the  autumn  soon  aiough. 
iPijdwiurd  Bsi^  i}j^ej  should  consider  that  Henry  had  already  waited 
;|S^$iity  monti^  for  his  bride.  After  some  discussion,  it  w<^  agreed 
Ofsf  the  wedding  should  take  plaqe.  on  Men!s  iHrth-day  —  the  fin^^of 
^^Q — when  she  oompIetiBd  twenty  years. 
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Henry  passed  as  much  time  with  them  as  his  other  engagements 
would  permit ;  and  the  ladies  were  making  the  usual  preparations. 
Edward  laughed  at  them ;  told  them  it  was  not  necessary  to  famish 
clothes  for  the  rest  of  £llen's  life,  for  he  would  answer  for  Henry's 
willingness  to  replenish  her  wardrobe  whenever  it  was  necessary.  He 
had  always  thought  an  extraordinary  supply  was  a  reflection  upon  the 
person  who  was  to  Ornish  in  future. 

All  went  on  happily  until  the  bridal-day  arrived.  The  pure  white 
dress  was  nicely  fitted  to  Ellen's  symmetrical  figure.  The  *  lilies  of  the 
valley '  contrasted  well  with  her  dark  hair ;  and  Henry  himself  clasped 
the  necklace  of '  Orient  pearl,'  which  he  had  brought  from  the  ^&rther 
Ind.' 

Annie  was  there  with  her  children :  neighbors  and  friends  were  as- 
sembled. The  minister  offered  the  old  prayer,  beginning  with,  *  Ok- 
KiPRESENT  and  All-sufficient,  etc,'  and  ending  with  *  fidth  and  love.* 
He  pronounced  them  man  and  wife,  and  offered  a  heartfelt  blessing. 

Edward  ceased  distributing  cake,  and  placed  himself  at  Aunt  Patty^ 
side.    *  Well,  Aunty,  how  do  you  like  the  appearance  of  the  bride  ?  • 

^  I  think  she  looks  beauterful.  Her  neck  is  as  white  as  them  air 
white  beads  she  has  got  on  it.  She 's  the  harnsomest  gal  in  this  town, 
and  as  good  as  she  is  pooty.    I  kind  o'  hate  to  hev  her  go.' 

*  But,  Aunty,  you  cannot  want  her  here,  as  much  as  Harry  and  I 
do  in  New- York ;  and  you  have  Lucy  left.' 

Aunt  Patty  replied  in  an  unusually  low  tone :  '  I  should  not  wonder 
if  we  had  another  weddin'  here.  When  Colonel  Thompson  give  Lncy 
his  arm,  to  come  in  to  this  room,  she  turned  as  red  as  a  rose.' 

'  Aunty,  you  must  let  Lucy  take  care  of  herself  and  ^ve  a  litUe 
attention  to  me.' 

*  I  shall  do  nothin'  of  the  kind :  you  can  take  care  of  yourself  as 
well  as  any  body.' 

*  I  am  a  careless  fellow.  Aunty ;  and  I  want  some  body  to  look  after 
mo  and  my  things.    I  am  cross,  sometimes,  you  know.' 

^  I  do  n't  think  so :  if  you  are  so  difficult,  you  must  look  out  sharp 
for  yourself.  I 'U  help  you  so  far :  'I '11  tell  you  what  not  to  do. 
Do  n't  go  and  marry  one  of  them  air  gals  in  New- York,  that  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  streets,  a  wearin'  out  shoe-leather,  silks, 
and  laces,  and  when  they  air  at  home,  not  doin'  an  individual  thing 
for  any  body  but  themselves. 

Before  Edward  could  thank  Aunt  Patty  for  her  warning,  the  car- 
riage came  to  the  door.  Ellen  appeared  in  her  riding-dress.  The 
last  kisses  and  fiirewells  were  bestowed,  the  natural  tears  were  shed, 
the  silent  blessings  invoked ;  and  Henry  conducted  his  wife  to  her  new 
homo,  made  comfortable  by  his  care  and  good  taste,  made  happy  by 
his  tender  devotion. 
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Thb  little  streams  which  flow  through  the  glorious  moontun  Scenery 
of  Yermont  are  sometimes  swollen  to  the  mie  and  volume  of  thajestio 
iiT0i%  while  you  will  often  see  them  in  the  summer  droughts 
dwindled  to  the  thinnest  rivulets  which  still  flash  brightly  and  bourse 
KB|4dly  through  a  waste  of  pebbles,  so  that  with  an  elastic  spring  you 
nny  weU  leap  across,  and  indeed  a  large  part  of  their  natural  bed  is 
dry ;  yet  when  the  snows  melt  in  the  spring,  or  a  rainy  season  comes 
OBf  they  afford  a  spectacle  which  is  more  sublime  from  the  sudden  and 
almost  magical  metamorphosis.  Thus,  when  you  rub  your  eyei^  of  a 
morning  and  look  out  of  the  window  for  fltmiliar  things,  the  whole 
seene  may  be  changed.  In  the  interval,  your  house  appears  to  have 
been  lifted  up  and  put  down  in  a  new  place,  and  you  are  no  longer  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  which  you  before  knew  by  heart.  You 
siare  eageriy  about,  as  one  does  at  the  theatre  when  the  scene  is 
slufted,  and,  instead  of  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  table,  and  some  scanty 
ftimiture  in  a  common  room,  there  opens  upon  your  vision  the  utmost 
gorgeousness  of  scenic  display.  I  have  sometimes  at  evening  wandered 
to  my  own  threshold  along  the  banks  of  the  little  Winooski  River,  left 
all  things  as  I  found  them,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  set  down  to  my 
books,  but  on  the  next  day —  het/ presto  t  what  magician  has  been  at 
work  ?  —  where  meadows  were,  a  wide,  expansive  lake,  broken  into 
patches  by  islets  and  clumps  of  elms,  where  the  sun  glistens  on  the  yet 
troubled  waves,  and  in  front  a  noble  navigable  stream,  enough  to  buoy 
up  a  man-of-war,  and  bear  it  onward  to  the  lake.  A  bridge  is  gone ; 
knolls  are  separated  from  the  main-land ;  houses  which  once  stood  on 
Urra  firma  can  no  longer  be  approached  on  foot ;  a  dry  street  is 
changed  into  a  Venetian  canal ;  birds'  nests  are  upborne  from  their  high 
crotches;  chickens  swim  side  by  side  with  the  willing  ducks;  vast 
trunks,  the  reflise  of  the  woods,  the  seasoned  timbers  of  the  lumber- 
yard, the  fragments  of  the  mill  or  hovel,  with  multitudinous  waifs  and 
wreeks,  are  borne  impetuously  by,  while  excitement  and  commotion 
rdgn  every  where  in  a  valley  so  lately  as  still  as  death.  The  popula- 
tion are  on  the  alert  either  to  visit  the  spectacle,  or  to  stay  the 
damage.  The  rude  scow  glides  from  door  to  door,  or  receives  a  pas- 
senger or  two  from  a  second-story  window ;  those  in  shallower  places, 
like  Mrs.  Partington  sweep  away  the  waves  from  their  door-ways,  or 
oalculate  the  hour  when  the  tide  will  go  down  in  their  cooking-stoves, 
or  cast  the  line  in  their  kitchens,  or  tempt  the  ford  to  their  nearest 
neighbors.    Cows,  up  to  their  udders  or  horns,  are  extricated  from  their 
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inclosures ;  submerged  pigs  are  drawn  fr  om  their  pens  amid  immense 
squealings ;  while  rats,  mice,  and  pole  ts  are  left  to  drown.  In  dry 
places,  weather-wise  men,  who  haye  ing  else  to  think  o^  compare 
their  almanacs,  collate  their  memo:  la,  and  settle  the  dates  of  all  the 
floods  and  freshets  which  have  ]  nc  [  them  of  Noah's  deluge,  or 
swept  over  the  valley,  since  the  biers  at  a  safe  distance  from 

the  Winooski,  constructed  roads  over  the  high  hills  or  built  their  Tog* 
huts.  The  tumultuous  flood  subsides  as  rapidly  as  it  came  on ;  before 
night-fall  the  merchant's  stores,  his  firkins  of  butter,  kegs  of  lM*d,  bar- 
rels of  flour,  and  other  commodities,  are  again  visible  iu  his  cellar,  and 
many  things,  which  it  was  feared  might  float,  are  safe  at  their 
moorings. 

In  these  mountain-streams  the  passing  out  of  the  ice  in  ipring  h  in- 
vested with  peculiar  elements  of  grandeur.  Although  the  premonittona 
are  not  a  few,  and  you  have  been  carefully  on  the  watch  from  day  to 
day,  it  is  a  great  chance  that  in  the  course  of  hal fan-hoar,  while  your 
back  is  turned,  or  your  attention  absorbed  with  other  matters,  the 
spectacle  has  gone  by,  and  the  *  navigation '  has  opened.  There  is  a 
suddenness  about  it  which  at  least  takes  you  by  surprisej  unleaa  you 
have  your  observatory  on  the  bank.  The  fogs  settle  upon  the  valley, 
the  warm  rains  descend,  the  rays  of  the  sun  incre^ise  in  ardorf  the 
under-current  works  its  way  in  divers  places  from  its  caverns  to  the 
light,  there  are  pools  of  standing  water  on  the  slush,  grefit  cracks  and 
chasms  appear,  thunderings  and  detonations  are  heard,  but  the  solid 
mass  remains  fixed  and  immovable  from  the  outlet  in  the  broa4  lake, 
through  branches  and  tributaries,  to  the  very  sources  of  the  streani  in 
the  high  mountain  forests.  At  last  a  rumor  spreads,  and  the  cry 
passes  from  lip  to  lip.  The  ice  is  breaking  up.  Crowds  hurry  to  the 
bridges.  Every  window  and  balcony  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
scene  is  crowded  with  eager  fhces ;  and  the  gentle,  the  imperceptible 
yet  steady  forces  of  the  advancing  spring,  acting  like  those  of  the 
moral  world,  have  burst  the  fetters,  heaved  up  many  a  burden,  dis- 
solved the  spell  of  death,  and  inaugurated  a  mighty  movement  whicK 
bears  down  all  before  it.  It  is  a  scene  which  may  be  remembered  for 
a  life-time ;  it  is  one  of  animation,  of  excitement,  showing  fortli  the 
active  powers  of  nature  in  their  revolutionary,  irresistible  Btrength, 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  one  moving  mass  ;  immense  icy  frag- 
ments of  every  conceivable  shape,  crystal  blocks  of  great  thickness, 
heaps  and  pyramids  of  snow,  huge  boulders,  slabs  as  large  aa  any 
which  ever  came  from  an  Egyptian  q  irry,  columnar  bits,  such  b& 
might  be  broken  off  from  the  Giant's  (  iseway  ;  spar-like  pluuacles ; 
many  an  ugly  congeries  of  rubbish,  timi  s,  stumps  and  trtmks  of  trees, 
all  caked  together,  are  borne  along,  like  an  Arctic  floe,  on  the  swell 
of  a  strong,  fuU  tide,  and  with  such  a  rapidity  as         mlj  be  attained 
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when  torrents  descend  from  the  mountains.  All  this  vast  accumula- 
tion of  disrupted  materials  —  grinding,  crashing,  jostling  one  another, 
sometimes  forcing  up  a  huge  section  of  ice  out  of  its  place  into  an  up- 
right position ;  at  other  times  at  some  bend  of  the  stream,  pushing 
over  its  natural  banks  an  irregular  lump  three  or  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness, to  be  left  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way ;  this  raft  which  brings  with  it  whatever  loose  or  unsettled  things 
have  been  left  in  its  way ;  femiliar  objects  from  miles  off,  which  we  re- 
cognize as  they  float  by ;  this  fragmentary  army  moves  along  with 
the  onset  of  a  northern  invasion,  with  a  strange  noise  and  a  discordant 
music  of  its  own,  very  often  carrying  consternation  in  its  course. 

Nothing  is  so  strong  as  to  stand  bolt  upright  against  its  steady 
charges.  The  undermined  elm  topples  over  the  bank ;  the  tree  which 
has  grown  up  on  some  diminutive  islet  is  as  clean  cut  off  by  the  sharp 
edges  of  ice  as  it  would  be  by  a  stream  of  lava ;  the  bridge  with  a 
single  crash  goes  down  into  the  gulf;  there  is  a  mill-seat  below  in  a 
precarious  predicament,  the  miller  thrusts  his  white  head  like  an  ap- 
parition from  a  window  in  the  loft,  he  hears  the  sound  of  advancing 
waters,  then  flees  away  from  his  granary  for  life.  Now  I  stand  in  my 
own  door-way,  fix  my  eyes  on  an  opposite  land-mark,  look  at  the  dial 
of  my  watch,  and  the  tide  has  risen  five  feet  in  fifteen  minutes.  If  its 
progress  is  accelerated  in  an  equal  ratio  for  the  next  quarter-hour,  it 
will  produce  its  results,  and  yonder  structure  supported  by  solid 
masonry,  will  be  wrenched  away  from  its  bolts.  There  is  a  congestion 
in  some  narrow  gut,  and  the  waves  flow  back  on  the  town.  The  axe- 
men hurry  onward  to  the  damned-up  place,  clear  away  the  obstruction, 
and  the  danger  is  past.  The  greedy  eyes  are  disappointed,  but  the 
trembling  capitalist  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  which  gives  relief.  In  a  brief 
space  of  time  the  stream  is  clear,  only  a  few  separated  fragments  ap- 
pear at  intervals  following  in  the  wake  of  the  great  mass.  This  im- 
posing icy  exodus  is  the  last  of  winter,  for  soon  the  banks  will  be 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  the  daisies  spring  up  in  the  meadow. 

But  I  lately  passed  over  the  track  of  a  rarer  yet  appalling  pheno- 
nomenon  of  nature,  whose  effects  were  described  to  me  by  one  who  was 
more  than  a  spectator.  It  was  in  a  valley  in  the  mountains  near  the 
Winooski,  where  a  diminutive  stream  trickles  through  the  meadows, 
which  in  one  place  being  dammed  up,  sets  a  mill  in  motion,  but  else- 
where, at  the  time  I  visited  it,  scarce  afforded  harboring-places  even 
for  a  few  trout.  A  deep  cloud,  trumpet-shaped,  the  upper  part  white, 
the  lower  black,  was  observed  to  proceed  with  a  most  audible,  whirl- 
ing noise,  causing  the  trees  to  bend  under  it  in  a  circular  motion. 
Presently  it  burst,  and  pouring  down  its  contents  with  great  violence, 
deluged  the  whole  valley,  as  if  the  sea  had  broke  loose.  So  sudden 
was  the  irruption,  that  two  men,  who  were  working  in  the  mill  had 
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not  time  to  escape,  but  in  the  midst  of  its  crashing  timbers,  and  a 
great  collection  of  logs,  were  carried  under,  wlarled  along  in  the  boil- 
ing vortex,  and  one  of  them  instantly  crushed  and  drowned.  For 
several  miles,  until  an  outlet  was  reached,  the  fields  were  torn  up,  and 
every  vestige  of  industry  was  blotted  out.  Hiding  pleasantly  with  a 
friend  over  the  theatre  of  this  wreck  on  a  lovely  day  last  June,  we  saw 
an  old  man  approach,  with  a  sack  on  his  back  and  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
the  survivor  of  the  mill.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  Scripture  :  *Two 
men  shall  be  grinding  at  a  mill.  The  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
left.' 

*  There,*  remarked  my  companion,  drawing  upon  the  reins,  *  comes 
one  who  will  tell  the  whole  tale.' 

After  a  slight  introduction,  the  old  man  placed  his  sack  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  a  sober  earnestness  began  his  narrative. 

'  I  doo  think  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  partidar  Providence- 
I  feel  to  bless  God  for  my  deliverance.    The  disaster  took  place  on  the 

day  of 18 — ,  [he  mentioned  the  exact  date^  which  I  have 

forgotten.]  Without  a  moment's  warning,  we  were  hurried  into  the 
flood,  in  the  midst  of  the  wreck.  I  was  bruised,  but  not  maimed  by 
the  falling  timbers,  carried  under  a  long  way,  coming  up  by  yonder 
tree  on  the  meadow,  where  you  see  those  keows  grazing,  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks.  All  between  this  place,  where  we  are  now  standing,  and 
that  mountain,  was  a  boiling  sea.  Oh  I  it  was  a  ^nrcat  freshet  I 
Never  was  the  like  of  it  seen  in  this  valley,  since  it  was  first  settled ; 
and  I  feel  to  be  thankful.  I  was  violently  tossed,  puslied  about^  borne 
down  in  whirlpools,  coming  up  again  among  the  logs ;  but  resigned, 
cool,  tranquil  as  I  am  now.    I  said :  '  Save,  Lord,  or  I  peiish  I ' ' 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  faltered  in  the  relation ;  and  although  no 
doubt  it  had  been  oft  repeated,  the  tears  which  gushed  out  of  his  eyes 
evinced  the  deep  emotion  associated  with  his  reminiscence,  and  a  pro- 
found sense  of  gratitude  to  that  Being  who  had  brought  him  out  of 
the  deep  water-floods.  From  the  peculiarity  of  his  religious  expres- 
sions, I  took  him  to  be  a  zealous  member  of  the  denomination  of 
Methodists. 

*  Suthing,'  he  proceeded,  *  whispered  peace  to  my  souL  I  thought 
of  my  dear  wife  and  children :  I  commended  them  to  God,  Jacob 
Smith  saw  me  and  Peter  Voss  when  we  went  down.  So  he  went  and 
told  my  family  that  he  see  us  both  drowned,  with  his  own  eyes. 
Peter,  he  was  found  the  next  day,  in  Dog-river.  He  was  a  likely  man ; 
but  death  came  upon  him  unawares.  It 's  a  long  story,  but  I  will  tell 
you '8  quick's  I  can.  My  cut  was  pretty  nigh  torn  off  my  back,  my 
limbs  were  scratched  :  I  was  carried  about  two  mild,  and  biiue-by  got 
hold  of  a  twig,  and,  bless  the  Lord,  got  safe  ashore.' 

He  here  enlarged  into  a  littie  essay  on  special  Providences,  seeming 
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to  consider  his  own  case  as  remarkable  as  any  set  down  in  the  *  books ; ' 
nor  did  we  deem  it  an  interruption  of  our  excursion,  to  listen  by  the 
wayside  to  his  honest  and  heart-felt  words.  Presently  taking  up  again 
the  thread  of  the  main  story,  he  entered  into  considerable  detjdl,  both 
with  respect  to  his  peculiar  feelings,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
catastrophe.  It  was  one  of  those  minute  and  graphic  descriptions, 
Bometimed  given  by  simple  persons,  which  it  is  the  hardest  of  all  things 
to  transfer  to  print,  without  essential  loss.  The  shades  of  night  were 
descending  fast  when,  wet,  cold,  and  exhausted,  he  stood  alone  at  the 
mountain's  base.  There  was  no  moon ;  but  the  stars  shone  down  with 
a  faint  light  upon  the  troubled  waste.  Painfully  he  began  to  grope 
his  way  over  the  rocks,  through  the  thick  trees  and  underwood,  in  the 
direction  of  his  home,  hoping  that  the  waters  would  subside,  and 
some  fording-place  might  be  found.  It  was  a  slow  and  toilsome  jour- 
ney, where  the  sense  of  feeling  could  alone  guide  among  the  fallen 
hemlocks,  ravines,  and  pit-falls,  where  a  single  false  step  might  plunge 
one  down  many  feet  in  some  inextricable  place.  The  irregular  and 
wooded  acclivities  of  a  Vermont  mountain  are  of  difficult  passage, 
with  all  care  and  judgment,  in  the  full  light  of  the  mendian  sun,  where 
the  decayed  trunk  gives  way  under  your  feet,  sharp  spikes  and  splin- 
ters stick  out  on  every  hand,  and  impervious  prickly  fences  of  rubbish 
would  defy  even  the  scrougeing  ability  of  a  bear.  Nevertheless,  at 
mid-night  the  poor  man  reached  a  point  where  he  could  just  descry  the 
outlines  of  his  own  house,  but  it  w^as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream. 
A  solitary  candle  was  burning  within,  and  cast  a  feeble  ray  of  light  some 
distance  athwart  the  gloom.  Silently  he  stood  for  a  few  moments,  and  his 
heart  yearned  to  his  home ;  and  then  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  called 
aloud  on  all  the  members  of  his  household  by  name.  Like  a  piercing, 
mournful  lamentation  it  went  forth  on  the  night-air,  brought  back  to  his 

own  ears  in  echoes :  '  Mary !  —  Margaret !  — William ! ' Hark !  is 

there  a  recognition  from  yonder  cot,  or  does  his  fond  heart  deceive  ? 
Once  more  :  '  Mary  —  wife  !  dear  wife *  Alas !  the  gulf  of  sepa- 
ration seemed  like  that  of  Death.  The  dreary  winds  gatheiing  as  if 
for  a  storm,  the  waves  dashing  with  incessant  noise  over  the  remnants 
of  the  dam,  the  general  turmoil  of  the  flood  had  been  enough  to 
drown  the  most  imploring  cry.  Yet  it  did  reach  the  ears  to  which  it 
was  addressed.  *  Methought,'  said  the  mother,  who  had  listened  for 
some  moments,  as  she  raised  her  head  upon  the  pillow,  '  Methought  I 
heard  father's  voice,  as  though  it  came  from  the  spirit-land ;  but  I 
must  have  dreamed.'  Casting  another  look  toward  the  flickering 
light,  and  breathing  forth  a  prayer,  the  old  man  soon  reached  a  place 
of  shelter,  sank  down  into  calm  repose,  and  on  the  morrow,  at  the 
break  of  day,  when  he  knocked  for  admission  at  his  own  door,  he  felt 
like  one  who  had  returned  from  a  long  journey,  while  to  the  startled 
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eyes  of  his  wife  and  children  he  seemed  like  one  who  had  risen  from 
the  dead. 

Such,  in  its  main  incidents,  and  according  to  my  best  recollections, 
is  a  trae  statement  of  the  narrative  ;  and  when  it  had  been  brought 
to  a  close,  the  feet  of  listening  to  it  on  the  very  spot  where  these 
events  occurred,  combined  with  the  manifest  feeling,  the  often  choked- 
up  voice,  and  starting  tears  of  the  speaker,  left  an  impression  not 
easily  effaced.  How  strangely  contrasted  are  the  phases  of  human 
life,  its  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow  I  "What  terror  and  consternation 
must  have  here  prevailed,  when  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened, 
and  out  of  a  summer  sky  there  broke  loose  an  instantaneous  flood,  a 
visitation  hitherto  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  both  in  its  specific  form 
and  peculiar  violence  —  a  water-spout^  like  that  which  sometimes  rests 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  columnar,  or  as  a  hollow  cone,  when  it 
sucks  up  within  it  great  gulps  of  sea-water  as  smoke  through  a  funnel, 
and  is  then  borne  along,  till  by  its  weight  it  breaks ;  and  wo  be  to 
those  argosies  which  sail  beneath  it !  But  I  believe  that  this  pheno- 
menon is  rare  upon  the  land,  amid  all  the  violences  which  the  heats  of 
summer  engender  and  bring  forth ;  nor  is  the  theory  of  it  satisfactorily 
explained.  As  I  looked  upon  the  gullies  and  seams  in  the  earth,  whidi 
still,  after  several  years,  bore  witness  to  the  force  of  such  a  terrific 
visitant,  and  then  upon  the  blue  skies  over-head,  and  on  the  soft,  haasy 
outline  of  the  distant  mountains,  there  stole  over  me  a  serene  con- 
sciousness of  present  immunity,  a  delight  in  beauty,  and  a  sense  of 
health.  It  was  a  sweet  June  morning,  the  fields  were  covered  with 
their  richest  verdure,  the  leaves  shone  with  their  first  glossy  freshness, 
the  wild-flowers  gave  a  good  smell,  the  birds  carolled  in  the  air,  while 
far  and  near  upon  the  romantic  scene  there  settled  down  a  holy  calm, 
as  if  no  storm  had  ever  burst  over  the  peaceful  valley. 
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Women  are  books,  and  men  the  readers  be, 
In  whom  ofttimes  they  great  errata  see ; 
Here  sometimes  we  Ve  a  blot,  there  we  espy 
A  leaf  misplaced,  at  least  a  line  awry : 
K  they  are  books,  I  wish  that  my  wife  were 
An  almanac,  to  change  her  every  year. 
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Works  or  Michael  ds  Montaionk  :  comprising  his  Essays,  Jouraer  into  Italy,  and 
Letters,  with  Notes  from  all  the  Commentators,  Biographical  and  Bibliographical 
Notices,  etc.  By  W.  Hazlitt.  New  and  carefully  revised  Edition.  Edited  by  0.  W. 
Wight.    4  toIs.  12mo :  Price  $5.    New- York :  Dbrbt  and  Jackson. 

The  service  rendered  to  the  American  reading  public  by  Messrs.  Derby  and 
Jackson  in  the  re-publication  of  the  English  Classics  in  uniform  editions,  is  about 
to  be  extended  by  reproducing  in  English  the  works  of  the  standard  French 
authors.  There  is  a  growing  taste  with  us  for  French  literature,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  enterprise  should  not  be  eminently  successful  The  series  appro- 
priately begins  with  the  works  of  Montaigne,  (to  be  follow^  shortly  by  Pascal's 
Provincial  Letters,  and  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.)  the  earliest,  if  not  the  best,  of 
the  French  essayists,  and  who  accomplished  for  French  literature  what  Addison 
effected  for  our  own.  Montaigne  was  bom  in  1553,  and  the  first  English  transla- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  in  1603.  The  graceful  pen  of  our  distinguished 
countryman,  Mr.  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  has  produced  the  best  sketch  of  Montaigne 
we  remember  to  have  seea  No  library  will  be  complete  without  these  elegant 
volumes. 


Acadia  :  ob  a  Month  with  thb  Blui  Nosss.    By  Fbbdesick  S.  Cozzbns.    12mo :  pp  829. 
Price  |1.    New- York :  Dbbbt  and  Jackson. 

The  readers  of  the  ELnickerbocker  are  already  familiar  with  most  of  these 
chapters,  which  passed  through  the  Magazine,  and,  with  additions,  have  been  col- 
lected into  an  elegant  volume,  with  a  couple  of  characteristic  illustrations.  The  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  CozzENs — and  who  is  not?  —  will  find  *  A  Month  with  the  Blue 
Noses '  a  fit  companion  to  the  celebrated  '  Sparrowgrass  Papers.* 
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Ths  Lifs  or  Oeneral  H.  Hayblock,  K.G.B.    Bj  J.  T.  Hbadlbt.    IlluBtrated.    ISnio : 
pp.  375.    New-Tork :  Gharlbs  Scbibnbb.    1859. 

In  portraying  the  life  and  character  of  General  Havelock,  Mr.  Headlet  has 
found  a  congenial  theme.  The  volume,  which  we  have  read  with  unflagging  in- 
terest, is  free  from  the  objections  urged  by  some,  to  the  style  of  the  author's  for- 
mer productions.  Havelock^s  remarkable  career  is  vividly .  narrated ;  and  the 
thrilling  events  of  the  Affghan  campaign,  and  of  the  recent  rebellion  in  Indifti 
brought  to  the  reader^s  mind  in  all  their  terrible  enormity  and  cruelty.  Even  so 
enthusiastic  an  admirer  as  Mi^  Headlet  utterly  &ils,  however,  to  harmonize 
Havelock's  opposite,  and  to  us  inconsistent,  points  of  character  —  his  evidently 
sincere  profession  of  religion  and  rigid  performance  of  its  duties  while  engaging 
voluntarily  in  the  life  of  the  camp,  and  taking  a  bloody  part  in  campaigns  that  dis- 
grace the  pages  of  England^s  history.  How,  for  instance,  could  a  Christian  sol- 
dier witness  with  undisguised  delight  the  terrible  effect  of  British  broadsides  <hi 
the  poor  Burmese  ?  Has  a  Christian  Briton  nothing  else  to  do  but  obey  orders 
and  win  victories  ?  *  Are  the  spoils  of  a  besieged  and  conquered  city,'  as  Hats- 
lock  said  of  Hyderabad,  *  the  fair  requital  of  the  labors  of  one  force,  and  a  nohle 
and  rightful  compensation  for  the  vexations  endured  by  the  other'?  Is  it  a  fit 
subject  for  prayer  to  command  in  one  victorious  battle  ?  Surely  this  is  a  singular 
system  of  Christian  ethics,  appropriate,  perhaps,  for  a  crusader  or  a  soldier  of 
Cromwell,  but  hardly  consonant  with  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteentti 
century. 


Thb  Exploits  and  Trichphs,  in  Europb,  of  Paul  Morpht,  the  Chbss  Champion  :  inoliid- 
ing  an  Historical  Account  of  Clubs,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Famous  Playei*SMand  vmrlr 
ous  Information  and  Anecdote  relating  to  the  Noble  Game  of  Chess.  By  Paul  Mos^ 
pht's  Late  Secretary.    Illustrated.    12mo :  pp.  203.    New- York :  D.  AppLBTOir  ktm 

COMPANT. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  man  of  but  twenty-two  years  of  age  wins  so  large  a  plaoe 
in  the  public  estimation,  in  both  hemispheres,  as  Mr.  Paul  Morpht,  whose  re- 
markable exploits  and  triumphs  are  narrated  in  the  above  volume,  and  rarer  still 
that  these  victories  are  so  peacefully  won  and  so  modestly  borne.  We  all  remem- 
ber his  earlier  achievements  on  the  chequered  field  of  Chess  in  New- York ;  and 
there  wds  something  exceedingly  romantic  and  chivalrous  in  his  going  over  to 
Europe  and  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  veterans  there. 
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cott  and  Company.    12mo.    Pp.  872.    $1.25. 

The  New  American  Encyclopaedia :  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  By 
George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Volume  Five.  Chartreuse — Cougar,  New  -York : 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.    8vo.    $3. 
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to  xnake  Money.  By  a  Retired  Merchant.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company. 
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Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Congress,  containing  Biographical  Sketches  of  its  Mem- 
bers, from  the  Foundation  of  the  Government,  with  an  Appendix.  Compiled  as  a  Manual 
of  Reference  for  the  Legislator  and  Statesman.  By  Charles  Lanman.  Published  for  the 
Author  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company.    Philadelphia.    8vo.    $2. 

Matrimonial  Brokerage  in  the  Metropolis.  Being  the  Narrative  of  Strange  Adventures 
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Civilization  of  the  People.  By  William  Ellis,  F.H.S.,  Author  of  *  Polynesian  Researches.* 
Illustrated  by  Wood-Cuts  from  Photographs,  etc.  New- York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
8vo.    Pp.614.    $2.60. 

The  American  Home  Garden.  Being  Principles  and  Rules  for  the  Culture  of  Vege- 
tables, Fruits,  and  Shrubbery.  To  which  are  added  Brief  Notes  on  Farm  Drains,  with 
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Conjugal  Love  *  in  the  Abstract  : '  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lttton  and  *  Mb. 
Stubbs'  of  Iowa.  —  *A.  C./  of  Dayenport,  lowa^  that  flourishing  and  beautifully- 
situated  town,  is  welcome,  as  he  *  always  was,  and  always  will  be,'  to  our  pt^es. 
He  has  never  yet  Med  to  amuse  and  to  entertain  our  readers,  if  we  axe  not  mis- 
taken in  the  *  configuration  of  his  hand-of-write.'  Greatly  fruitful  and  fertile  must 
be  the  *  region  round-about '  his  present  place  of  sojourn.  Thence  came,  from  a 
kind  friend,  seasons  since,  those  famous  Peaches,  to  the  Editor  :  from  the  egg- 
sized  ^pita*  whereof;  carefully  preserved,  and  considerately  dispensed,  purple 
blooms  now  beautify  certain  of  the  hill-slopes  of  Rockland :  thence  also  came  to  us 
the  famous  Iowa  Corn,  stalks  from  our  growth  whereof^  lay  in  the  outer  office  of 
*The  Trihune^^  which  *  Bro.  Greeley,'  in  his  journal,  said  *  honestly  measured 
fourteen  and  a  half  feet'  —  the  *  eai-s '  being  longer  than  those  of  the  most  distin- 
guished jackass.  But,  to  *  make  use  of  an  expression '  which  we  heard  barked  by 
a  King-CHARLES  Spaniel  at  a  swift  and  thundering  rail-road  train,  the  other  morn- 
ing, *  Let  that  pass.'  Our  friend  says :  *  You  have  heard  of  the  *  Blarney-Stone 
of  New-England,'  *  and  of  *  Miles  Standish's  Courtship.'  Well,  I  left  the  region 
of  those  romantic  histories,  not  very  long  since,  with  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  last 
work  under  my  arm,  a  piece  of  *  The  Rock  '  in  my  trowsers-pocket,  and  sufficient 
other  more  current  mineral  to  defray  my  expenses  to  the  western  banks  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and  after  a  few  days'  pleasant  travelling,  ^ound  myself  landed  in  this 
very  flourishing  city.  I  pi*esume  you  have  been  here : '  (very  sorry  to  say,  *  No : ') 
*  I  propose  taking  up  my  abode  in  apartments  once  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Stubbs,  *  in  a 
sort  of  cave,  excavated  in  a  mound  at  East-Bavenport'  I  have  an  architect,  an 
artist,  and  an  upholsterer  now  examining  the  premises,  with  a  view  to  fitting  them 
up  with  *  early  occidental'  magnificence.  Shrubbery  that  Keokuk  might  have 
envied,  will  bloom  around  me :  music  that  might  have  charmed  Black  Hawk  and 
his  copper-colored  nymphs  will  be  mine :  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  not 
unadorned,  however,  that  Apelles  would  have  coveted,  will  spread  their  beauties 

*  Tbs  :  and  tohers  and  tphen  the  phrase  was  first  employed,  by  the  whole-hearted  Rbtburk,  Pre- 
•ident  of  the  New-York  St.  Patrick's  Society.    It  was  an  ineffaceable  *  hit.* 
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before  me :  and  then  there  will  be  fhiitful  matter  for  mental  speculation,  in  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  the  subterranean  edifice.  But  perhaps  you  do  n't  know 
much  about  Mr.  Stubbs  ?  Then  listen  to  this  brief  account  of  him,  from  an 
authentic  and  every-way-reliable  *  History  of  Iowa : ' 

'  1848.  A  noticeable  event  of  this  year,  was  the  death  of  an  individual  named 
James  R.  Stubbs.  He  was  bom  in  1797,  and  graduated  at  West-Point  with  high 
honor.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Armstrong,  on  Rock-Island,  in  1822,  and  in  1826 
he  served  under  his  brother-in-law.  Judge  McLean,  in  the  Post-Office  Department.  He 
afterward  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  for  some  three  or  four  years  served  in  the  Poet- 
Office  and  CIerk*s  Department  of  that  city.  While  there,  It  is  supposed  that  he  became 
involved  in  some  unfortunate  love-matter,  for  his  character  was  thoroughly  and  esaen* 
tially  changed.  He  returned  to  Davenport  in  1833 ;  and  after  *37,  for  eight  years  lived 
a  recluse  in  a  sort  of  cave  excavated  in  a  mound  at  East-Davenport.  There,  with  no  other 
companion  than  his  pets  — a  pig,  a  dog,  or  cat,  or  all  —  he  passed  a  rigidly  secluded  life. 
Btbon,  in  his  misanthropy,  petted  a  bear ;  and  Stubbs,  in  his,  petted  a  pig.  He  would  oo- 
sionally  walk  into  town,  with  his  family  all  at  his  heels.  For  some  two  years  before  his 
death,  he  was  induced  to  come  forth  from  his  hermitage.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  which  station  he  filled  up  to  his  death,  with  an  impartial  and  incorruptible  bit^ 
rity.  His  residence  was  in  the  small  brick  tenement  on  the  north-east  comer  of  Ifahi 
and  Third  streets,  in  which  he  kept  bachelor's  hall  Judge  Mitchell  relates  that,  upon 
several  occasions,  while  passing  Stubbs's  house  late  at  night,  he  heard  a  violent  damgr, 
as  if  a  furious  altercation  were  being  carried  on  within.  Curiosity  prompted  him  to 
open  the  door  one  evening,  when  the  noise  was  at  its  loudest,  to  ascertain  the  caiVfL 
Instead  of  a  half-dozen  persons,  as  he  expected,  about  to  engage  in  a  *  free '  and  dead^ 
fight,  there  were  only  Stubbs  and  his  cat  I  The  latter  was  seated  upon  his  knee,  and 
listening  demurely  to  his  master,  who  was  cursing  him  with  every  anathema  in  the  Ter- 
nacular,  profane  or  sacred.  Master  Tom's  offence  seemed  to  be  an  amorous  habit,  which 
he  had  fSetllen  into,  of  paying  nocturnal  visitations  to  the  feline  re^dents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

*  Stubbs  was  a  man  of  unflinching  honesty  and  of  liberal  education ;  and  had  not  t^ 
unfortunate  event,  before  alluded  to,  occurred  to  affect  his  life,  he  would  undonbtedly 
have  bequeathed  his  name  to  posterity,  as  a  legacy  honorable  and  respected.  He  died 
May  twenty-first,  aged  about  fifty-one  years.* 

'  Poor  Stubbs  !  He  paid  some  woman  a  very  extravagant  compliment,  if  he  buried 
himself  alive  for  eight  years,  on  her  account  However,  I  always  sympathize  with  m 
man  who  makes  himself  supremely  ridiculous  on  account  of  a  woman.  I  think  it  in- 
dicates strong  feelings,  and  %large  endowment  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  The  more 
melancholy  the  lamentations,  and  the  more  heart-rending  the  lachrymose  emotions,  the 
more  creditable  to  the  man,  of  course.  If  Mr.  Stubbs  had  married  the  giri  who  Jilted 
him,  (if  he  wa»  jilted :  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  except  what  is  contained  in  this 
sketch,)  it  is  possible,  had  they  been  married,  they  might  have  been  pulling  each  other'* 
hair  within  six  months  afterward.  What  a  saving  of  amorous  sentimental  mfHanthro|iy 
that  would  have  caused. 

'  For  the  benefit  of  all  incipient  Stubbses  who  may  be  *  involved  in  some  nnfortunate 
love-matter,'  I  desire  to  copy  a  love-sick  passage,  addressed  by  one  who  is  now  s 
member  of  the  Cabinet  in  England,  to  the  lady  who  is  at  present,  very  much  to  liia 
regret,  his  wife : 

'  Pardon,  if  for  one  brief  moment  your  historian  pauses  to  mingle  the  gushings  of  his  own 
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affections  with  the  tale  which  he  dedicates  to  yours !  Beautiful  being,  whom  now,  in  no 
wild  end  boyish  vision,  I  behold,  with  thy  soft  eyes,  which  are  as  the  mirrors  of  human  ten- 
derness ;  and  thy  pure  brow,  where  never  cloud  or  shade  ruflQed  the  abode  of  all  gentle 
and  womanly  thought ;  and  thy  fairy  and  fond  step,  where  the  vigilance  and  care  of  love 
preside  and  sleep  not :  hast  thoa  filled  the  fountains  of  my  heart  with  a  mighty  and  deep 
stream :  and  shall  they  not  overflow  ?  Thy  cheek  is  paler  than  it  was,  my  love,  and  thy 
smile  has  a  fainter  play,  and  the  music  of  thy  sweet  voice  is  more  low  and  hushed,  and 
the  zephyr  that  waiteth  on  thy  footstep  flags  at  times  with  a  weaker  wing ;  so  that,  when 
I  look  on  thee,  my  eyes  have  tears,'  etc,  etc. 

*  This  was  written  several  years  ago  ;  and  although  Sir  Edward  cannot  now  look  on 
his  wife  unmoved,  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  is  inclined  to  shed  tears,  when  he  beholds 
her,  unless  it  may  be  from  yexation.  *  The  music  of  her  sweet  voice '  now  causes  hxB 
cheek  to  become  *  paler  than  it  was,*  whenever  its  dulcet  sound  reaches  his  ears :  and 
only  a  year  or  two  ago,  during  an  electioneering  campaign,  so  enchanted  was  he  by  its 
melodious  tones,  that  he  abruptly  left  the  platform  from  which  he  was  soon  to  address 
'  that  many-headed  monster,  the  Populace,*  and  did  not  again  appear  until  the  *  sweet 
Yoice '  of  the  *  beautiful  being  *  became  ^  low  and  hushed '  in  the  distance !  *  The 
zephyr  that  waiteth  upon  her  Ladyship's  footsteps,'  probably  rum  gives  impetus  to  her 
foot,  as  she  vindictively  swings  it  toward  her  once  so  ardent  lover.  The  feet  is, 
those  streams,  that  had  their  fountains  in  his  heart,  did  overflow,  and  caused  a  very 
extensive  domestic  freshet.  It  flooded  a  great  portion  of  two  continents  with  the 
bitter  waters  of  conjugal  strife  and  bickerings,  poured  out  chiefly  from  the  weaker 
Tessel. 

'  I  think  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  Bulwer  was  in  as  bad  a  way,  when 
he  wrote  that  gushing  zephyrian  production,  as  Stubbs  could  well  have  been,  when  he 
went  into  his  cave.  If  the  latter  had  bent  his  energies  toward  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
at  Washington,  instead  of  wasting  them  upon  the  unproductive  culture  of  pigs  and 
dogs,  and  in  *  free  lectures '  to  Tom-cats,  he  would  have  led  a  different  life :  that  is 
about  all.  Whether  it  would  have  been  wiser  or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say, 
without  knowing  more  of  the  man.  I  only  sought  to  illustrate,  through  the  experience 
of  BuLWXB,  that  it  was  very  ridiculous  to  be  driven  into  a  cave  by  a  love-affair. 

*  I  do  not  propose  to  lead  such  a  life  in  this  cave  as  Mr.  Stubbs  did ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  hope  to  live  in  a  most  hospitable  and  social  manner.  I  have  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
not  far  off,  upon  which  I  intend  to  raise  onions  for  the  New-England  market.  I  have 
secured  a  '  first-rate  agent '  in  Boston,  whoso  card  I  send  you,  in  case  your  own  garden 
should  not  supply  you  with  what  seasoning  material  yon  require  : 


33.  iSlojjers, 


SOLI  AOBMT  rOR 

COUTTB'    HIOHLT-FLAVORED    ONIONS. 

Offioa,  Ko.  33  Tresen-Btreet,  Boston. 

N.B.  The  particular  attention  of  PiekU  Makers  is  inrited  to  this  well- 
knowa  ref  etable,  as  it  affords  a  cheaper  and  more  nutritiuos  condiment  than 
any  spicoa  from  the  Mediterranean. 


'  If  you  should  have  occasion  to  call  upon  Mr.  Rogers,  you  will  find  him  one  of  the 
most  obliging  and  indefatigable  of  men.  I  am  under  great  obligation  to  him,  for  he 
has  done  more  to  introduce  my  onions  into  the  market  than  any  other  man.        a.  c* 
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Editorial  Nabratiye-Histobt  of  the  Enickerbockbb  Maqazinb:  Nmram 
FiVB.  —  We  are  not  without  the  fear,  from  circumstances  whtch  are  unavoidable, 
that  our  readers  may  come  to  regard  us*  somewhat  in  tl^e  light  of  the  hero  of 
Hood's  *  Tale  of  a  Trumpet'    But  it  should  be   emembered  that  A*  was  not  boast^ 


u  nent  which  he  ^erid^d :  if  we  re- 

3  invented,  or  even  to  have  nuuDii* 

proclaim  its  exceUence,  without 

His  refisons  for  praising  it  1 


ing :  he  was  only  adverting  to  a  superior  u 

collect  rightly,  he  did  not  pretend  either  to 

£a<;tured  his  wonderful  horn:  so  that  he  o 

justly  incurring  the  diarge  of  personal 

sound: 

'  It  ia  not  <  the  thing '  for  me,  I  know  it, 
To  crack  this  'ere  tinimpet  up,  and  blow  It, 
But  it  '8  ths  best,  and  Timb  will  show  iC 

•4 

It  would  not  be  ^the  thing*  for  ics,  at  this  stage  of  our  rmrmtivc^bistoiyi  to  speak 
of  the  &vor  into  which  the  Knickerbocker  gradually  and  pemianeatly  rose,  from 
the  point  at  which  we  left  it  in  our  last  number,  but  for  the  fact,  that  we  i^memba^ 
no  similar  example  of  combined  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of  its  contributors, 
who,  with  a  fervid  esprit  de  corps,  were  all  the  while  increasing,  until  (and  thef 
were  scarcely  more  than  among  the  entire  list,  numeritsiUy  speaking)  the  follow- 
ing names  were  presented:  while  all  the  time  there  wa<i  a  growing  a^ecti^m 
toward  the  Magazine,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  surprising  aa  it  was  gratiQfing  z 


WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILLIAM  0.  BRYANT, 
J.  FENIMORE  COOPER, 
FITZ-GREBNE  HALLECK, 
Prof.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 
J.  K.  PAULDING, 
Miss  0.  M.  SEDGWICK, 
NICHOLAS  BIDDLE, 
JOHN  SANDERSON, 
Rev.  WILLIAM  WARE, 
Hon.  lewis  CASS, 
Oapt.  F.  MARRTAT, 
J.  H.  STEPHENS, 
SiB  K  L.  BULWER, 
Rev.  ORVILLE  DEWEY, 
Hon.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 
JAMES  G.  PERCIVAL, 
Gov.  W.  H.  SEWARD, 
Hon.  R.  H.  WILDE, 
»HARBY  FRANCO,' 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE, 
Mrs.  L.  H.  SIGOURNET, 
Rbv.  Da.  BBTHUNE, 
MiBS  LESLIE, 
W.  D.  GALLAGHER, 
Hon.  judge  CONRAD, 
Dr.  0.  W.  HOLMES, 
•  JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 
Prop.  HITCHCOCK, 
Mas.  E.  C.  SMBURT, 


Hon.  D.  D.  BARNARD, 

Mr.  CATHERWOOD, 

S.  D.  DAKIN, 

Rev.  Mr.  GANNETT,  (Mass.) 

Mrs.  GILMAN,  {S.  C.) 

E.  T.  T.  MARTIN, 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 

Rrv.  Dr.  BEASLET, 

a.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Rbv.  J.  PIERPONT, 

How.  G.  C.  VERPLANCK, 
Col.  T.  S.  MoKENNET, 
PHILIP  HONE,  Ebq. 
JOHN  T.  IRVING, 
Rkv.  HENRT  BASCOM, 
CHARLES  SPRAGUE, 
PARK  BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE  8.  FAT, 
Mrs.  fanny  K.  BUTLER, 
Hon.  JAS.  KENT, 
R«v.  WALTER  COLTON, 
Pbbxdbnt  DUER,  ,^.. 
JOSEPH  BARBER, 
Mas  H.  F.  GOULD, 
Hon.  judge  HALL,  (III.,) 
WILLIAM  L.  STONE, 
Rbv.  dr.  BRANTLEY, 
W.  GILMORE  SIMMS, 

Biv.  w.  B.  0.  pbabody; 

Psor.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 


ALFRED  B.  STEEBT, 

JOHN  WATEIIS. 

CoMwut  G.  W.  GREENl^ 

JAMtS  BROOKS, 

Kiv.  Dr.  8P fling, 

J.  H.  HILUCOUSK, 

J.  N,  BELLOWS,  € 

Dr.  ft.  M.  BI&D, 

PporRaBom  PELTON, 

STACY  G    raTTS, 

J.  o.  wHiT-nia, 

WIU.1AM  PITT  PALiOE, 

Br.  CARCTIIZR^, 

Prof.  BECK, 

Mm  UK  BROWNK, 

UoH.  CHAS.  mNEE, 

Dr.  a.  BBIGHAM, 

EDWARD  a  GOULD, 

CHARLKS  HOFFMAN, 

Miw.  E,  F.  ELLET, 

JOHN  NEILSOX,  Jjl, 

RUFU3  DAWKi, 
Ho*.  B,  W.  RTCHAEOS, 
no  a  AC  B  GREELEY, 
Ukt,  Dr.  PISB, 
OEOitGE  LUNT, 
W.  a  KKO FIELD, 
H.  T,  TUCKER  MAN, 
Rav.   Dr.  SCnaOMDER, 
W.  A.  ROGElia 


Many  of  this  noble  corps  have  '  fallen  by  the  i 


amej  of  IHb; 


J 
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but,  thanks  to  the  OYemiling  care  of  a  kind  Pbovidence,  by  &r  the  greater  number 
of  them  still  survire,  in  imdiminished  health,  &me,  and  usefhlness.  Now,  is  it  at 
all  surprising  that  there  should  be,  in  a  *  circulating  medium,'  through  which  so 
many  minds  communicated  their  thoughts,  produced  and  clothed  with  befitting 
language  in  solitary  labor,  smoothed,  strengthened,  or  harmonized  by  revision,  and 
rendered  impressiye  by  those  helps  and  researches,  of  which  every  readable  cor- 
respondent will  avail  himself;  is  it  surprising,  we  say,  that  in  such  a  work,  il- 
lumined by  such  minds,  there  sTwuld  be  the  elements  of  an  increasmg  and  endur- 
ing popularity  ?  Within  five  years,  the  Knickerbocker's  list  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  contributors,  including  several  eminent  writers  from  abroad,  was 
wholly  unequalled  by  any  native  periodical.  What  American  Magazine  (or  Euro- 
pean either,  for  that  matter)  besides  this,  ever  presented  in  a  single  number 
articles  from  Washington  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Longfellow, 
WnrmEB,  Street,  General  Cass,  and  the  *  American  in  Paris  ? '  —  or  a  galaxy  of 
more  gifted  writers  of  any  country  ?  Not  one,  it  is  confidently  asserted.  It  should 
be  added,  moreover,  that  the  most  eminent  of  its  contributors  were  not  the  least 
fi^uently  encountered  in  the  Knickerbocker.  Mr.  Irving  had  an  average  of 
three  articles  in  the  different  departments  of  each  number  of  the  work,  after  his 
permanent  connection  with  it ;  Mr.  Cooper  followed  up  his  first  paper  with  others 
equally  spirited ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Bryant  ever  penned 
finer  lines  than  *  The  Prairies,'  *The  Arctic  Lover  to  his  Mistress,'  his  magnificent 
poem  *The  Winds;'  his  equally  noble  *  Antiquity  of  Freedom,'  *An  Evening 
Reverie,'  etc  ;  or  whether  Professor  Longfellow  ever  exceeded  his  several  beauti- 
ful *  Psalms  of  Life,'  or  his  *  Saga  of  the  Skeleton  in  Armor ; '  or  Mr.  Ware,  his 
voluminous  *  Letters  firom  Palmyra,'  and  *  Letters  from  Rome ; '  all  of  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  Knickerbocker. 

But  after  all,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  was  before  the  distinguished 
literary  names  which  head  the  foregoing  extended  list  had  appeared  in  our  Tables 
of  Contents,  that  many  less  known  writers  had  made  themselves  an  excellent  repu- 
tation as  contributors,  and  added  lai*gely  to  the  attractions  of  the  work.  John  W. 
Gould,  long  since  deceased,  and  whose  name  does  not  even  appear,  as  it  should 
have  done,  beside  that  of  his  brother,  Edward  S.  Gould,  in  the  foregoing  list,  was 
one  among  the  most  popular  of  our  early  correspondents.     His  short  sea-sketches, 

*  The  Cruise  of  a  Guineaman,'  *  My  First  and  Last  Flogging,'  '  The  Mutiny,' 
'  The  Pirate  of  the  South  Pacific,'  and  one  or  two  others,  were  in  their  kind  as 
spirited  and  effective  as  any  of  the  similar  writings  of  Marry  at,  or  the  author  of 

*  Tom  Cringle's  Log.'  Well  did  he  depict  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  deck  of  a  small 
man-of-war,  in  those  days  —  well  present  to  the  ear  and  the  eye  of  his  reader  the 
roar  and  dash  of  the  *cold,  terrible  sea.'  His  *  situations,'  dramatically  speaking, 
were  all  natural ;  and  his  style,  of  pure,  nervous  English,  was  as  pellucid  as  amber. 

In  the  numbers  in  which  young  Gould  wrote,  was  a  series  of  papers,  from  the 
pen  of  James  Brooks,  now  and  for  so  many  years  senior-editor  of  *  The  New-  York 
.Express^  daily  joomal,  under  the  title,  *Our  Chen  Country,^  They  abounded  in,  and 
most  eloquently  inculcated,  the  noblest  patriotism.  The  object  of  the  writer,  (in 
which  he  abundantly  suoQeeded,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  journal  in  the  Union, 
East,  West,  North,  and  South,  which  did  not  copy  the  articles  as  they  appeared,) 
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was  to  awaken  in  the  jQ\mg  American  a  love  for  hi$  own  land  ^  to  &£  tiis  eyes^ 
his  thoughts,  his  heart,  her^.  The  annexed  brief  passage,  with  which  the  series 
concludes,  will  afford  our  pr^ent  readers  a  fair  *  simple '  of  the  spirit  and  style  of 
the  papers  in  question : 

*  There  is,  among  ns,  it  cannot  be  diiguiaed,  a  tendency  to  mattsr  rather  thftn  to  mind. 
Jl  few  choice  spirits  keep  aJke  thcrestal  Are,  but  ihe  ma^s  of  our  t^ountrymen  demand 
what  is  practical  rather  than  wbat  \&  intcUec-tuaU  Tbbt  u»  vialble  m  the  uoirenal  icmm- 
ble  for  property ;  in  the  adoratioo  manifested  for  wealth  ;  in  the  Bmnll  encouragement^ 
as  yet,  of  the  fine  arts^  In  the  Utt|<?  reward  which  Geniua  liaa  hitherto  ri^ceiTed  &I  the 
hands  of  onr  countrymen^  while  it  is  ofaerished  every  where  eUe.  Bat  wbal  more 
could  be  expected?  We  ha\^e  but  just  flni^bed  laying  the  foundattona  of  an  empire. 
We  have  had  two  wars  to  fight  —  both  £erce  and  bloody.  The  waivwhoop  U  not  yet 
over.  The  infernal  yell  of  the  savage  has  juat  ceai^ed  to  stjirtle  us.  The  musket  is 
now  laid  down,  and  the  pen,  the  pencil^  and  the  chisel  begin  to  be  taken  up.  The 
great  West  is  opening  its  rivers  and  prairies  for  a  reading  and  a  thinking  population. 
As  we  grow  in  our  growth  then,  and  strengthen  in  our  strength,  wc  will  build  upon 
the  foundations  which  our  fathers  left  us.  We  will  rear  the  fabric  of  FsKi  Govern- 
ment to  the  skies.  We  wiU  adorn  and  embellish  it,  aud  make  it  beautiful  in  the  ejes 
of  all  men.  We  will  kindle  such  a  light  on  the  Amerleao  ahore  aa  shall  lllnminate  the 
earth.  Do  not  here  accuse  mc  of  prophecy.  Prophecy  has  ever  done  us  injustice, 
and  for  very  cowardice,  lagged  behind  the  day.  Imagination,  even,  can  hardly  por- 
tray the  destiny  that  awaits  ud,  if  vre  preaervs  our  Liberty  and  our  Upion.  Go»  has 
promised  us  a  renowned  existence^  if  we  wiU  but  deserve  it.  He  speaks  this  promise 
in  the  sublimity  of  Nature.  It  resounds  all  along  the  crags  of  the  AUeghanles.  It  ia 
uttered  in  the  thunder  of  Niagara,  It  is  heard  in  the  roar  of  two  o^eaikB^  from  the 
great  Pacific  to  the  rockj  ramparts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Hii  finger  has  written  it 
in  the  broad  expanse  of  onr  Inland  Seas,  and  traced  it  out  bj  the  might j  Father  of 
Waters !  The  august  Teufle  In  which  we  dwell  waa  biiilt  for  Lofty  purposes,  Ob  1 
that  we  may  consecrate  it  to  Lieebtt  and  CoxcoaOj  and  be  found  fit  worshippers  within 
its  holy  walls  I ' 

*  The  pen,  the  pencil,  and  the  chiseV  says  the  writer  of  the  foregoing,  *  begin  to 
be  taken  up.*  Perliaps  he  was  reminded  of  this  latter  implement  of  art,  by  an 
article  in  the  preceding  number,  entitled,  *-  Sketch  of  a  Self-made  Seuiptor;^  the 
subject  being  none  other  than  Hiham  Powers,  who  created  the  *  Greek  Slave,'  It 
was  horn  the  pen  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Tuatcuer,  of  Boston,  an  oocasiona]  correspondent 
It  was  written,  if  we  remember  correctly,  from  Cindnnnti ;  and,  as  Mr.  Powbrs 
often  gratefiilly  declared^  was  the  first  publication  concerning  him,  his  genius  and 
his  works,  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which  extended  hk  thon  justrising 
reputation,  and  opened  up  to  him  the  path  to  success,  and  consequent  famo.  It 
traced  him  from  his  boyish  *•  clock -making,'  in  the  pleasant  litUe  Tilhige  in  Yer- 
mont,  where  he  was  born  *  where  he  mado  small  wind-mill's  mill-dains,  water- 
wheel  trip-hammers ;  where  he  cast  pewter  ordnance,  of  various  calibre  j  learned 
to  draw,  and  did  draw  with  much  effect ;  until,  after  having  *•  adventuret^l  ^  to  the 
West,  he  foand  himself  in  Cincinnati,  repairing  and  making  wax-figures,  learning 
from  a  Prussian  instructor,  the  use  of  modelling-tools  and  plaster  —  the  first  step 
in  his  professional  education.    It  was  here,  in  this  Western  ^Museum,  that  he  con- 
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stnicted  that  awful  apparatus,  which  exhibited  '  The  Infernal  Regione : '  the 
most  diabolically-efiectiye  thing  of  the  kind  eyer  seen  in  America.     Maelzel,  of 

*  Automaton  Ohess-Player '  memory,  expressed  his  great  admiration  of  it  Its  vi- 
tality and  vigor  and  scenic  effects  were  startling,  *  to  a  degree,'  as  was  attested  by 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  saw  it  after  its  removal  to  our  Museum :  where 
our  old  friend  BARNtni,  dressed  like  the  Devil,  with  his  cloven  foot  and  lithe 
barbed-tail  poised  over  his  arm,  directed  with  its  arrow-like  point  the  attention  of 
the  visitors  to  a  poor  culprit  trying  to  get  upon  the  cool  side  of  a  coal,  and  to  the 
sudden  emergence  from  his  den  of  a  monstrous  fiery  serpent,  spouting  flame  from 
his  black  forked  tongue  —  a  *  devouring  fire,'  which  caused  a  country-observer, 
who  sat  near  us,  to  exclaim,  in  undisguisable  alarm,  as  he  advanced  toward  him, 

*  Git  edut,  you  prison  critter ! '  But  to  nip  this  digression  in  the  bud :  it  is  pleas- 
ant now,  when  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  so  generally  appreciated,  en- 
couraged, rewarded^  among  us,  to  reflect,  that  it  was  the  chisel  of  sharp  Necessity 
which  first  chipped  out  the  outline  of  a  Statue  of  Success,  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
taste,  the  liberality,  and  the  advanced  and  constantly  advancing  refinement  of  our 
countrymen,  there  are  now  many  Models. 

Our  heart  warms,  in  thinking  *  about  these  days '  of  old  Maga,  and  the  many 
then  undistinguished  friends,  who  came  forward,  as  a  *  labor  of  love,*  to  throw  the 
aid  of  their  talents  into  the  common  intellectual  stock  of  the  work  There  was  a 
little  group  of  young  and  rising  professional  men,  in  their  snug  bachelor  quarters 
in  Fulton-street,  near  Broadway,  warm  friends,  from  the  first  and  to  the  last,  of  the 
Editor,  whom  it  is  especially  proper  to  name  and  to  individualize  *  in  this  con- 
nection.' Brave,  noble  Edward  Sanpord,  who  smiled  away  the  laden  boat  from 
the  sinking  Arctic,  *  as  if  he  were  bidding  his  friends  good-by,  to  meet  at  the 
Astor-House  for  dinner,'  was  one  of  them ;  David  Graham,  a  life-long  friend,  and 
most  genial  of  companions,  was  another,  whose  *  Lea/ces  from  the  Diary  of  a 
Lamyer '  won  wide  and  cordial  praise :  Dr.  T.  0.  Porter,  with  whose  cherished 
memory  *  troops  of  friends '  will  associate  kindred  qualities ;  and  E.  T.  Throop 
Martin,  the  amusing  *  Penny-a-Liner,'  whose  *  Odde  and  Ende^  in  which  the 
dryest  humor  and  most  tender  pathos  alternately  predominated  —  these  were  of 
the  *  boys '  aforesaid :  and  of  the  '  days '  aforesaid,  those  were  to  them  the  most 
halcyon,  we  venture  to  say,  of  their  lives :  for  they  were  without  care  or  sorrow. 
AH  these  have  passed  hence,  save  the  last-named ;  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  be- 
nignant and  happy  fortime,  and  surrounded  by  all  that  can  render  this  life  felici- 
tous, will  read,  in  his  beautiful  library,  on  the  banks  of  the  blue  Owasco,  this  *  re- 
miniscence of  an  earlier  time.'  We  wonder  if  he  could  now  enjoy,  as  he  once  did, 
'music  for  the  million.'    Upon  this  theme,  as  a  *  touch  of  his  quality,'  hear  the 

*  Penny-a-Liner'  descant  for  a  moment : 

'  When  the  warm  South  breeze  comes  lazily  up  the  bay,  comforting  the  poor  fel- 
lows who  have  been  Bhivering  through  the  late  long  winter ;  insinuating  itself  through 
the  rents  in  their  pantaloons  and  the  holes  in  their  coats,  and  making  their  naked  limbs 
to  rejoice  with  its  genial  influence ;  at  such  a  time,  it  is  my  delight  to  take  my  seat  on 
the  stone  foundation  of  the  Park  fence,  opposite  Peals's  Museum,  and  listen  to  the 
music  which  is  thence  nightly  dispensed.     Our  audience  is  large,  and  not  perhaps 
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wbat  would  be  c»lUd  '  se^leot.^  But  we  ure  &11  amateurBi  reallj  and  uoaffectedly  fosd 
of  mujsic.  Wo  osaemble,  no%  to  ahow  ourselvea  —  *to  Bee  und  to  ho  Sf^en^ — but  to 
bear.  Any  Httle  dlffictilti^  tbat  &t  might  natuf&lly  bo  supposed  would  ariee  aboul 
seats,  Are  avoided  hj  tbG  bi|^<^toDed  and  concnlmtory  HpLrit  of  tlie  audience.  Hie  t^ 
guktioufi  of  tbe  street  are  ttbU  aettled  aod  well  known*  There  iir«  no  *  front  scati  re- 
serred  for  I'he  kdies ;  *  no  '  pnTate  boxes ;  *  no  ^  Beats  taken  iu  Box  Number  Two/  or 
Box  *■  Number  Thirteen.^  There  aro  no  noisy  crieSf  such  a;s  disturb  tbe  audience  at 
other  places  of  amuaemeut :  no  ciLlls  of  ^Trollope  t  ^  as  at  the  Park  ;  no  jella  of  '  Down 
in  front  I  *  as  at  the  Bowery;  uo  cries  of  '  Hats  off  I  *  as  at  the  Broadway  *  Tabernacle;  * 
no  joining  in  the  chorus  bj  the  audience,  as  at  the  *  Fkaijclin/  All  h  decency  and 
order.  Eretj  thing;  is  regulated  by  the  great  and  glorious  principle  of  egwilit^.  The 
gentleman  who  &ist  geta  tbe  heat  Beat,  keeps  it  as  long  as  he  pleases^  and  when  he  ra* 
catea  it,  tbe  one  who  happen  a  to  be  nearest^  takes  it.  The  beat  seats  are  on  Ihe 
fouudiitioDB  of  the  fence,  and  as  I  generally  go  early^  I  usually  seeure  one  there.  Next 
to  these,  the  eurl>-sloue  li  conaidered  the  most  eligible-  AHer  these,  come  tbe  lean- 
iug-plaeea,  such  aa  the  pillars  of  the  feuce,  lazEip-pos^  etc.  The  performance  com- 
moQcea  at  *  early  can  die-lighting,  ^  and  continuea  generally  until  about  eloTea  oVlock. 
Tbe  well-known  modesty  of  the  performers  forbids  me  to  apejik  of  ibem  In  tbe  terms 
which  my  gratitude  would  prompt ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark^  that  better 
music  can  no  where  be  had  for  less  money.  If  I  nsight  be  allowed  to  make  a  distinctioik 
where  distinctions  are  always  iuTidiousi,  I  should  flay  that  the  gentleman  who  pflsr^ 
forms  on  tbe  clarionet  and  be  who  blows  the  French-born,  are  both  of  them  per^ 
formers  of  peculiar  power  and  great  wind*  The  audience,  some  few  eveniiiga  since, 
c&me  Tery  near  haTing  some  dif&culty ;  indeed  wc  did  ha^e  a  little  one  with  the  gentle^ 
men  who  frequent  the  walk  in  front  of  the  *■  American  Museum/  touching  these  two 
performers^  It  was  asserted  by  the  gentlemen  from  the  American  Museum^  that  the 
Fiddle  and  Horn,  down  there j  played  *  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night '  and  '  Tbe  Last  fiose  of 
Sumraep  *  better  than  the  Clarionet  and  Horn  at  Pealk'S*  After  going  down  to  tbe 
American  Museum,  and  bearing  the  airs  performed  there,  we  brought  the  gentlemen 
in  the  opposition  up  to  listen  to  otir  own  band.  We  waited  patiently  until  the  tmi« 
was  played  entirely  through,  and  then,  finding  that  our  opponents  did  not  yield  the 
point  to  us,  we  undertook  to  box  their  eara  a  little,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  improve 
their  bearing.  At  this  they  were  offended,  and  commenced  a  quarrel,  which  at  leiagth 
grew  so  serious,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  assemblage  found  lodgings  for  the  night  hi 
the  rear  of  the  City- Hall,  and  in  the  morning  were  aubjeeted  to  «  Tery  officious  ques- 
tioning from  Mr.  Justice  Lowkpes.^ 

Thla  is  simply  a  fipocimen  of  our  *  Penny ^i-Lincr^a  easy,  natural  style.  He  loved 
New- York  'because  it  was  what  it  too*/  If  he  saw  a  ftght,  he  joined  the  ring, 
atid  held  the  hats  and  costs,  seeing  fair  play,  and  abstrw:ting  neither  handkerchief 
nor  pocket-book  :  wm  edwaya  on  hand  when  a  man  was  run  over,  or  fell  froni  a 
building ;  helped  to  carry  him  to  the  nearest  apothecary \  and  was  always  one  of 
those  who  was  inside  when  the  doors  were  closed.  He  *  paraded '  with  the  *  Li^t 
Guards '  and  '  Tompkins  Blues,'  and  was  not  too  proud  to  march  along  with  the 
boys  on  thfi  side- walk,  and  keep  step  with  the  music^  for  it  aroused  hia  VAmerican 
feelings,'  and  made  him  think  of  the  Hevolutlon  t  and  he  nMended  all  fires,  and 
funerals  —  *  particularly  if  thera  were  carriages  in  attendance/  in  which  he  oould 
rido,  and  *  mourn  *  quietly,  and  at  his  leisure.  Iu  short,  he  was  a  most  amusing 
and  ubiquitous  'Bohemian,*  and  a  philosopher  with  all-embradag  fiympathies. 
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At  the  same  time  with  the  *  Pemiy-a-Liner's  numbers,  were  being  published  in 
consecutive  issues  the  *  Letters  from  Falmyra^  by  the  Rev.  William  Ware,  of 
Bostoa  These  beautiful  ^  Letters '  attained  at  once  to  eminent  distinction.  The 
boldness  of  the  plan — rolling  back  the  tide  of  Time,  and  placing  his  readers  in  an- 
cient Palmyra,  when  as  yet  it  was  in  all  its  resplendent  glory;  the  exquisite 
purity  of  the  style,  *  smooth  as  the  sussurations  of  a  stream  in  Eden ; '  the  perfect 
fMtwralne»  of  the  characters,  and  their  fidelity  to  history ;  and  the  entire  vrai- 
Mm^lanM  of  all  the  accessories  of  the  great  panorama  which  was  moving  before 
the  eye^  and  stamping  itself  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  reader  —  these  were 
the  characteristics  which  established  for  the  '^  Palmyra  Letters '  a  popularity,  which 
was  enhanced  to  their  very  close,  when  several  editions  of  them,  under  the  title  of 

*  Zenobla,  or  the  Fall  of  Palmyra,'  were  issued,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Ware  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him :  a  fine  scholar,  of  the 
rarest  refinement ;  of  the  most  amiable  social  qualities :  in  fine,  a  true  Christian 
Gbntlbman.  The  *  Letters  from  Rome,'  which  followed  those  from  Palmyra, 
would,  if  they  had  iwt  followed  them,  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  American. 
These,  like  their  predecessors,  were  re-published  in  England  and  America,  under 
the  title  of  *  Probus,  a  Roman  Record,'  and  were  deservedly  well  received.  He 
died  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  widely  lamented  as  an  author,  a  man,  and  a 
friend. 

Simultaneously  in  the  volumes  of  the  Knickerbocker  which  contained  the 

*  Letters  from  Palmyra '  and  the  *  Letters  from  Rome,'  appeared  also  papers,  some- 
times extending  to  two  or  three  numbers,  which  in  three  or  four  instances,  came 
to  be  looked  for  with  anxiety  and  welcomed  with  delight  Lieutenants  Burts  and 
GniPifAN,  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  (of  whom,  and  of  whose  separate  and  indivi- 
dual history,  in  connection  with  our  Magazine,  gossip-wise  *  more  anon,')  may  here 
be  alluded  to.  *  Jack  Marlinspike's  Yams,'  by  the  first-named,  had  much  of  the 
life  and  mfectious  spirit  which  characterize  the  writings  of  Charles  Lever, 
variously  known,  in  this  country,  by  his  own  cognomen,  *  Charles  O'Mallet,'  and 
by  the  names  of  one  or  two  other  of  his  fictitious  but  naturally-drawn  characters. 
Lieut  Chipman's  sketches  were  fragmentary,  but  wholly  involuntary^  whether 
suggested  by  observation,  *  springing  from  the  occasion,'  or  by  reminiscence  of 

*  days  which  were  no  more.'  To  show  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to  jot  down 
bis  literally  *  passing  thoughts : '  we  were  walking  with  him,  one  pleasant  summer 
morning,  past  the  Bowling-Green,  and  that  piece  of  *  chaste  practice '  in  architec- 
ture, as  Mr.  Pecksniff  would  doubtless  have  called  it,  the  original  Stone-Pile 
Fountain  which  adorned  that  locality.  Lieut  Chipman  was  greatly  amused  with 
the  Flamingoes,  which  were  stalking  around  in  the  circular  basin ;  now  running 
their  heads  &r  under  the  water,  now  standing  on  one  leg,  but  in  each  and  every 
position  which  they  assumed,  looking  as  ungainly  and  ugly  as  any  bfrds,  of  simi- 
lar grace  and  *  build,'  could  possibly  look.  While  sitting  under  the  awning  over 
the  delightful  baths  of  our  old  friend  Br.  Rabineau,  at  Castle-Grarden,  toward 
which  we  had  been  walking,  Chipman  took  out  his  pencil,  and  *  scratched  of^'  as 
he  termed  it,  on  a  bit  of  paper,  the  following  lines,  which  are  as  perfect  as  a  fiuth- 
fbl  picture,  as  they  are  odd  and  original  in  their  versification.    The  writer  is  sap- 
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posed  to  have  just  been  reading  a  *  diorus  of  spirits '  in  a  new  Gennan  plaj,  and 
to  hare  caaght  his  *  inspiration '  from  the  appropriate  '  ^tand-polnt :  * 

Natural  fiistaxji:  tSbt  flKmin^o. 

PIBST  VOICE. 

'  Oh  I  tell  me  have  you  ever  seen  a  long  legged  FlvniDgo  f 
Oh  t  tell  me  have  you  ever  seen  in  the  water  blm  go  P 

SECOND  VOICE. 

'  Oh  t  yes,  at  Bowling-Green  I  've  seen  a  long  Ipgg'd  Flafalngo, 
Oh  I  yes,  at  Bowling-Green  I  've  seen  in  thu  wfliter  him  go. 

PIE8T  VOICE. 

'  Oh  I  tell  me  did  you  ever  see  a  bird  so  funny  etand-o. 
When  forth  he  from  the  water  comes  and  gets  npon  the  !aixd-of ' 

SECOND  VOICE. 

*  No  I  in  my  life  I  ne'er  did  see  a  bird  so  funny  sUnd-o, 
When  forth  he  from  the  water  comes  and  gets  upon  the  land^o.* 

FIRST  VOICE. 

*He  has  a  leg  some  three  feet  Ions,  or  near  it^  so  they  8Jit»  Sir. 
Stiff  upon  one  alone  he  stands,  v other  he  stows  away,  Sir/ 

SECOND  VOICE. 

'And  what  an  ugly  head  he 's  got !  I  wonder  that  he  *d  wear  it. 
But  rather  fnore,  I  wonder  that  his  long,  slim  neck  can  bear  it,' 

FIRST  VOICE. 

'And  think,  this  length  of  neck  and  legs,  (no  doubt  they  bare  the 
Are  members  of  a  nttle  frame,  much  smaller  tbaa  a  go«ae's  I  * 


<0h  I  ia  n*t  he  a  curious  bird,  that  red  long-lec^M  Flamingo! 
A  water  bird,  a  gawky  bird,  a  singular  bird^  by  Jingo  <  * 

When  we  were  passing  the  Bowling-Green,  on  our  return^  one  of  the  grotesque 

birds  was  standing  silent  and  sorrowful  on  one  leg,  the  other  uphdd  and  cross;ing 

it,  like  the  figure  four,  from  which  depended  a  flaunting  rag  that  he  hud  tkhed  up. 

Look,'  said  GniPifAN,  *  that  fellow  has  got  his  flag  at  half  mast :  wonder  who  'a 

dead  in  his  lovely  fiunily  I ' 

It  would  be  supererogatory,  we  think,  to  dwell  here  upon  a  seriea  of  artidfis 
from  the  pen  of  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  which  was  commeDoed  about  this  paiod 
in  the  progress  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  which  was  as  geDer&Uy  read^  as  oor- 
dially  admired,  and  as  widely  copied,  (in  'convenient  parcels^  at  lea^)  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  as  any  other  contributions  which  ever  app^red  in  tti€ 
work.  Their  mm^ed  wit,  pathos,  humor,  poetry,  genial  feeling  -^  all  came  &om 
the  writer's  JiMrt  Every  reader  felt  this  —  every  reader  Imew  it  In  his  *  Ztie^ 
rary  Remairu^^  four  editions  of  which  have  been  published,  these  *  Papers '  have 
been  made  so  fiuniliar  to  the  public,  that  further  reference  to  their  character,  b 
this  connection,  is  rendered  unnecessary.  Coincident  with  tha  appearance  of  the 
*  OUapodiana^  sketches,  (whidi  added  mudi  sQver  *  shot '  to  the  'locker*  of  tb« 
'  Old  Knick,')  may  be  mentioned  the  extremely  amu^^ing  and  anecdotical  'Aci^/* 
Aloquy^''  by  that  versatile  and  most  mobile  of  comedian^  Mr.  Williaic  K  Bi:r> 
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ton;  with  poetry,  and  articles  upon  Babbt  Cornwall's  Life  of  Eean,  by 
Fbances  Anne  Kkmwle. 

But  we  have  scribbled  far  enough  for  thU  time.  In  our  next,  while  we  shall, 
(d.  Y.,)  like  the  *  Old  English  Gentleman,'  *  ne'er  forget  the  small,'  we  shall  intro- 
duce the  names  of  some  of  those  whom  our  readers  were  wont  to  regard  as  the 
Literary  Magnates  of  our  pages :  John  Sanderson,  author  of  *  The  American  in 
Paris,'  (which  Geoffrey  Crayon  said  *  possessed  superfluous  wit  enough  to  set  up 
half  a  dozen  modem  writers,')  Washington  Irving,  Henry  Brevoort,  Henry 
Cary,  Esq.,  (*  John  Waters,')  and  other  and  kindred  spirits.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
close  the  present  number  with  one  or  two  familiar  notelets  from  the  latter,  as  indi- 
cating *  what  manlier '  of  correspondent  he  was.  The  following  we  submit,  be- 
cause the  compliment  which  it  passed  upon  ^  that  first  appeal,  'which  \&io^the  eye^ 
of  the  Knickerbocker,  gratified  us  exceedingly  at  the  time,  and  because,  as  our 
readers  will  admit,  our  present  publisher,  Mr.  Gray,  on  the  same  score,  demands 

a  kindred  praise : 

*  Tuesday  Evening. 

*  My  Dear  Sir  :  As  I  am  going  out  of  town  for  a  day  or  two,  I  wiU  not  postpone 
acknowledging  your  kind  note  until  my  return,  though  I  can  have  very  little  to  say, 
after  so  short  a  possession  of  the  November  number,  upon  its  general  subject,  as  you 
desire  me  to  do.  There  is  always  one  very  agreeable  sensation  that  arises  in  my  mind 
on  laying  my  hand  upon  it  and  opening  it.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  enfant  chert  with  the 
editor  or  the  publisher.  There  is  nothing  careless  or  slatternly  about  its  appearance  ; 
and  it  wears  a  sort  of  god-motherly  look,  like  a  brat  that,  whatever  his  qualities  may 
be,  is  well  allied  and  well  cared  for.  And  this  goes  a  good  way  as  the  world  wags 
toward  making  friends. 

*  I  was  m  hopes  we  should  have  had  a  few  lines  in  Hallkck's  bright  vein,  or  a  thought 
or  two  out  of  the  deep  heart  of  Brtant,  rising  like  dolphins  in  their  effortless  grace 
and  beauty.  Not  perceiving  any  intimation  of  this  for  the  December  number,  I  send 
you  a  few  stanzas  that  may  do  to  fill  up.  I  have  written  to  Chelsea  (near  Boston)  for 
some  memoranda  of  the  Namptwich  Inn-Servant,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  its  coming  in 
time,  and  I  want  it  for  the  names,  etc.  Bien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai^  at  any  rate,  cer- 
tainly nothing  is  so  beautiful,  and  the  nearer  one  can  get  to  it  the  better.  Irvinq's 
exquisite  pictures  are  taken  from  the  life ;  and  in  the  art  itself,  the  reason  why  a  coj^ 
never  equals  the  original,  is  that  the  soul  of  the  painter,  in  the  almost  holy  quiet  of  the 
studio,  has  breathed  itself  forth  in  the  colors  of  the  canvas.  The  colors  and  the 
stillness  remain  perceptible  to  all ;  and  observation  teaches  the  affection,  the  passion, 
80  that  the  spirit  of  the  artist  still  seems  to  hover  over  his  favorite  work,  and  to  reveal 
itself  to  the  kindred  emotions  of  the  true  lover  of  the  art.  But  I  am  prosing.  I  shaU 
attend  to  the  subject  as  soon  as  I  get  the  notes  from  Chelsea. 

*  Faithfully  yours,  j.  w.' 

Coming  from  one  who  exhibited  in  every  thing,  however  small,  which  concerned 
himself  or  his  surroimdings,  the  utmost  order  and  elegance,  this  encomium  by  *  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley  '  was  *  praise  indeed.'  The  subjoined  contains  an  anecdote  whidi 
embodies  a  valuable  lesson,  so  felicitously  enforced,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from 

our  readers : 

*  Monday  Evening, 

'  My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  most  kind  note,  and  find  no  emendations  to  suggest  as 
to  the  copy  of  the  Inn,  which  appears  to  me  qmte  well  done ;  and  I  quite  agree  With 
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you,  that  hardly  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  that  the  Manor  of  Hyde  had 
not  in  the  days  of  Yilliebs  been  coiiYerted  into  a  park.  I  remember  a  clergyman  In 
New-England,  that  when  *the  rains  descended  and  the  floods  came  and  the  winds 
blew/  carried  away  in  the  pulpit  in  the  height  of  his  ardor  the  wrong  house,  and  left 
that  standing  that  was  biult  upon  the  sand.  After  the  services  were  over,  I  ventored 
to  observe  to  my  unde,  Parson  Cart  (whose  assistant  had  been  preaching)  that  this 
seemed  to  be  a  new  reading  to  the  parable,  and  that  I  wondered  when  Mr.  A 
had  discovered  his  error,  as  he  did  at  the  time  of  reiteration,  that  he  did  not  correct 
it.  My  uncle  defended  his  curate,  and  observed,  that  if  he  had  then  corrected  liitn#f>!ft 
he  would  have  carried  away  both  houses,  which  was  utterly  in  opposition  to  all  Scrip- 
ture. Fart  of  the  audience,  said  he,  were  asleep,  and  many  of  the  rest  so  drowsy  that 
so  long  as  one  of  the  houses  was  taken  off,  the  moral  was  enforced  upon  their  percep- 
tions as  well  by  the  one  as  the  other.  If  he  had  made  a  thorough  correction,  he  would 
have  roused  the  attention  of  the  whole  parish,  and  nothing  else  would  have  been 
talked  of  for  nine  days.  When  a  man  has  made  an  error,  he  had  better  let  other  peo- 
ple make  a  discovery ;  and  this  truth,  my  lad,  said  he,  you  will  understand  better  when 
you  grow  up. 

*  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  dine  with  you  on  Wednesday  at  any  hour  you  please  i  to- 
morrow is  the  only  engagement  that  I  now  have  for  the  week  until  Buturda  j.  If,  there- 
fore, Thursday  or  Friday  should  be  more  convenient  to  you  than  Wednesdiiyf  pray  let 
me  know,  when  you  fix  the  hour. 

*  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours,  h.  OAmv.* 

Apropos  of  Letters :  here  ensues  one  from  the  Hon.  Edward  Evbrett,  which  m 
so  cordial,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  gentleman,  that  we  shall  oSei- 
no  apology  for  gratifying  the  reader  with  its  perusal ;  since^  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  we  shall  violate  no  propriety  or  courtesy  by  its  piiblication  : 

'  Mdon,  IS  F^b.,  last, 
*D£iR  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  12th,  accompanied  with  the  first  two  numbers 
of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  I  have  run  through  tbeir 
contents,  as  far  as  I  could  in  the  few  hours  since  I  received  Xh&  ti umbers,  with  tuncb 
gratification.  They  seem  to  me,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  American  or  English.  My  jud^meai,  however, 
may  possibly  be  a  little  bribed,  by  the  favorable  notice  of  my  address  before  tbg  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  contained  in  the  February  number. 

*  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  comply  with  the  request,  io  courteously  urged  by 
you,  that  I  would  furnish  something  for  your  pages.  If  I  do  not^  it  is  not  for  want  of 
good  will  to  place  myself  in  the  excellent  company  of  your  e(7iitnbutorg,  with  whleh 
you  tempt  me,  or  to  show  my  readiness  to  co-operate  with  you  in  an  enterprise  so  meri- 
torious, as  the  conduct  of  a  literary  journal  But  the  truth  is,  1  cjime  to  the  eouclusioa 
some  time  since,  that  I  have  devoted  too  much  time  to  the  composition  of  artklea  for 
the  literary  journals,  and  to  addresses  on  public  occasions.  I  have  been  a  contributor 
to  the  North-American  Review  since  it  was  first  published  in  1815  ;  but  in  handing  to 
its  editor  an  article  on  Mr.  Sparks*  edition  of  Washington's  writings,  which  appeared 
in  the  number  for  last  October,  I  expressed  to  him  the  purpose  of  retiring  aliogetbet- 
from  that  field  of  labor.  I  have  said  the  same  to  the  conductors  of  (I  think)  all  the 
periodicals  published  in  the  Atlantic  States — I  mean  the  literary  magazlneci  -^  in  reply 
to  the  request,  with  which  they  have  at  different  times  honored  me,  to  contribute  to 
their  journals. 
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saw  him  once.    I  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  when  a  man 
clothed  in  tattered  garments  entered  the  yard. 

*  '  *  Oh !  there  he  is  again ! '  said  my  friend. 
« **Whoi8it?*Iasked. 

'  *  *  Do  you  know/  she  said,  *  that  this  is  the  third  day  that  man  has  come  here  for 
something  to  eat  ? ' 

*  *  At  this  moment  the  person  alluded  to  entered  the  room,  with  a  slow,  heavy  step. 
' '  *  I  have  come  again,'  he  simply  said. 

' '  My  friend  arose,  and  offered  him  a  chair ;  but  he  sat  down  on  the  steps,  and  leaned 
his  head  against  a  post  of  the  portico.  He  took  off  his  old  battered  hat,  and  wiped 
hia  face  with  a  soiled  dark-oolored  pocket-handkerchief.  His  face  was  expressive  of 
intellect  and  benevolence,  although  tangled  hair  and  matted  beard  made  him  look  like 
a  wretched  outcast. 

'  *  My  friend  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with  a  plate  of  cold  meat 
and  a  bowl  of  milk,  which  she  gave  him.  He  took  it  in  silence.  No  word  was  spoken 
while  he  partook  of  his  meal.  When  he  had  finished  eating,  he  arose,  and  holding  his 
old  hat  in  his  hand,  bowed  reverently  to  my  friend,  and  said  :  *  You  have  fed  me  thrice. 
God  bless  you !  You  do  not  know  who  I  am :  I  am  not  what  I  seem.  Lady !  wretched 
as  I  appear  in  this  squalid  poverty,  I  have  a  heart  to  appreciate  kindness :  once  again, 
6oD  bless  you  !  *  Gathering  his  mean  rags  around  him,  he  descended  the  steps,  and 
passed  out  of  the  gate,  returning  in  the  direction  he  came. 

'  *  The  next  moming^s  paper  announced,  '  that  a  man  had  dropped  dead  on  the  side> 
walk.'  Letters  in  his  pocket  proved  him  to  be  *  Foster  Hale,  the  inventor  of  raised 
letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.'  I  afterward  ascertained,  that  it  was  the  same  singular 
person  whom  my  friend  had  fed.  What  had  brought  him  to  this  want  can  only  be 
conjectured ;  or  what  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  is  equally  a  mystery.  I  have  since 
seen  several  blind  persons,  who  have  derived  untold  pleasure  from  his  nobk  invention ; 
and  when  this  short  account  of  the  last  moments  of  their  benefactor  was  narrated  to 
them,  tears  have  fallen  from  their  sightless  eyes.  When  in  imagination  they  saw  him 
tired  and  worn,  clad  in  tattered  garments,  sitting  on  the  door-way  of  a  stranger,  re- 
ceiving from  the  hand  of  a  generous-hearted  woman  the  bread  of  charity,  sorrow  and 
grief  were  expressed,  that  was  denied  at  his  lonely  burial ;  tears,  bright  glistening 
tears  have  fallen,  that  were  lacking  when  liis  remains  were  consigned,  by  one  or  two 
stranger-hands,  to  an  unwept  and  unmarked  grave  ! ' 

*  A  short  sob  fell  on  my  ear:  the  blind  boy  at  my  side,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands  was  convulsed  with  weeping:  the  father,  too,  leaned  over  the  railing,  and 
silently  tears  rolled  down  his  cheek. 

'  Steadily  the  good  ship  pursued  her  course,  bearing  us  far  from  the  hontes  and  friends 
we  loved :  the  glittering  spray  jewelled  her  prow,  as  it  furrowed  the  bosom  of  the 
calm  bay.  The  deck  was  deserted  by  the  throng  which  had  assembled  to  see  the  last 
blue  line  of  land :  we  alone,  a  group  of  three,  remained.  The  father  was  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts :  the  blind  boy  came  silently  to  me,  and  said  softly  :  *  Lady,  will  you 
write  that  story  of  the  good  Foster  Hale,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  blind  little 
children  in  the  world  ? '  He  continued  with  deep  emotion,  and  with  a  fervor  which 
eurpri&ed  me  :  *  He  would  deserve  an  obituary  for  teaching  one  blind  boy  to  read  of 
the  great,  glonous  world  in  which  he  lives,  bat  is  shut  out  from,  by  a  curtain  of  dark- 
ness that  wlU  never  be  lifted.  Thousands  of  little  children,  who  are  always  in  the 
ni^ht^  will  bl(?a.'  "*^ '  name  of  the  inventor  of  raised  letters,  and  weep  when  they  think 
of  bb  loDelj,  I     onored,  and  uncared-for  grave  1 '  r.  b.  m.' 
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Poster  Hale  :  Inventor  of  Raised  LtrrrERS  for  the  Blind,  —  We  give  place 
with  pleasure  to  the  subjoined  well-deserved  tribute  to  one  who  has  been  on©  of 

*  the  greatest  benefi&ctors  of  tho  age  to  one  unfortunate  elass  of  the  ikmilj  of  iuael* 
It  seems  particularly  melancholy,  tlmt  a  man  who  hai  poured  such  a  tide  of  hap- 
piness through  many  a  sufferer's  heart,  should  huuself  dose  his  useful  career  und^ 
circumstances  of  such  need  and  wretchcdni^ss ; 

*  We  were  a  band  of  emigrants  bound  for  tlie  prairies  of  the  *  far  West.'  We  Blood 
on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  which  was  leaTing  the  hat-bor  of  Mobile  for  tbe  ^  I^laiid  City  ' 
of  Galveston.  A  gentleman  stood  beside  roe,  holding  by  the  hand  a  delicate  boj  of 
twelve  years.  We  were  silent,  m  aU  emjgranta  are,  looking  at  the  receding  shores 
which  skirted  either  side  of  the  boatitlful  bay  with  a  dark  green  fringe  of  rich  foliage, 

*  *  Farewell,  Alabama !  Beneath  the  shade  of  your  forest-trees  I  Ve  passed  many 
moments  of  joy,  and  alas !  as  mnuy  of  bitterness/  Bald  the  gentlemao,  aa  If  ^peakiag 
to  himself.  He  had  given  uttemace  to  the  thought  which  Med  my  own  bosom.  I 
approached  him  !     *Are  you  a  natlre  of  Alabamji,  Sir  1 ' 

*  *  No  :  not  a  native ;  my  child  b  !  *  laying  his  hand  on  the  curly  head  of  the  boy 
beside  him.  The  rosy  face  was  turned  toward  me  :  t^ars  huog  ott  the  dlken  lasb<^ 
but  the  eyes  were  sightless.  InstinetiTely  I  drew  nearer,  and  took  his  sratdl  hand  In 
mine.  Blind !  what  an  appeal  to  the  flTrmpftthies  of  the  human  heart  \  Who  can  look 
into  a  fair  yovng  face,  destitute  of  God's  greatest  gift,  without  the  deepest  emotiou  ; 
without  the  highest  and  holiest  feelings  of  pity  and  tenderneaSj  for  the  youog  life 
doomed  to  eternal  darkness  !  Destined  to  pass  through  the  weary  s^ges  of  an  existenoa 
of  perpetual  night ! 

*  Blind !  bereft  of  the  cheering  8un-«hine^  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  a  beneficent  Pro- 
vidence has  scattered  in  wild  profusion  on  earth|  ^a,  &ky,  and  air  I  Blind  \  shut  oat 
from  all  beauty,  light,  and  smiles  of  1o7e  I  How  cheerless  the  future,  how  dresiry  the 
present,  and  how  fuU  of  gloom  the  past  I  Ah  !  weU  may  the  father  of  a  blind  child 
speak  of  bitter  moments  I 

*  The  gentleman  continued,  percciTlng  that  I  was  interested  in  the  little  fellow  ; 

*  When  I  was  convinced  that  my  child  wafl  blind  for  life  —  for  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  could  believe  that  Heaven  had  so  ftfflkted  roe  —  I  applied  myself  to  devSse 
plans  to  instruct  him ;  to  open  fields  of  thought  to  his  inquiring  mind  [  to  plaec  within 
his  reach  means  of  amusement  iiidependent  of  external  objects.  I  procured  raided 
letters,  and  taught  him  to  read.  Though  very  imiai!  and  delicate  in  appcM^nce,  he  la 
now  twelve  years  of  age,  and  pos^a^os  the  information  of  many  youths  of  eighteen, 
I  have  great  cause  to  bless  the  efforts  of  the  wise  and  good  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
My  poor  boy  has  stored  in  his  memory  ahuadant  food  fur  thought ;  and  his  weary 
hours  have  become  golden  moments  of  study  and  research  in  companionship  with  the 
greatest  minds  of  earth.' 

*  *  Indeed,  Sr,'  I  replied,  *  we  have  great  caose  to  be  thankful  for  the  philanthropio 
movements  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  ;  it  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  me ;  and  the  numerous  asylums  and  institutions;  for  the  bliad^  erected  in  all 
portions  of  our  country,  show  thai  our  people  ure  not  entirely  sordid  and  selfish ; 
there  are  those  who  can  feel  for  the  afllicted,  and  work  for  their  benefit  Among  tbe 
noblest  ^f  these,  is  the  late  FoffrKB  Halk,  the  inventor  of  raieed  letters  for  the  use  of 
the  blind.    He  died  a  few  days  ago^  io  3elma,  Alabama,  the  town  In  which  I  lived.    I 
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saw  him  once.  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  when  a  man 
clothed  in  tattered  garments  entered  the  yard. 

'  '  *  Oh  !  there  he  is  again ! '  said  my  friend. 

**'Whoi8it?'Iasked. 

'  *  *  Do  you  know,*  she  said,  *  that  this  is  the  third  day  that  man  has  come  here  for 
something  to  eat  ? ' 

*■  'At  this  moment  the  person  alluded  to  entered  the  room,  with  a  slow,  heavy  step. 

*  '  *  I  have  come  again,'  he  simply  said. 

'  *•  My  friend  arose,  and  offered  him  a  chair ;  but  he  sat  down  on  the  steps,  and  leaned 
his  head  against  a  post  of  the  portico.  He  took  off  his  old  battered  hat,  and  wiped 
hia  face  with  a  soiled  dark-oolored  pocket-handkerchief.  His  face  was  expressive  of 
intellect  and  benevolence,  although  tangled  hair  and  matted  beard  made  him  look  like 
a  wretched  outcast. 

'  *  My  friend  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with  a  plate  of  cold  meat 
and  a  bowl  of  milk,  which  she  gave  him.  He  took  it  in  silence.  No  word  was  spoken 
while  he  partook  of  his  meal.  When  he  had  finished  eating,  he  arose,  and  holding  his 
old  hat  in  his  hand,  bowed  reverently  to  my  friend,  and  said :  *  You  have  fed  me  thrice. 
God  bless  yon !  You  do  not  know  who  I  am :  I  am  not  what  I  seem.  Lady !  wretched 
as  I  appear  in  this  squalid  poverty,  I  have  a  heart  to  appreciate  kindness :  once  again, 
God  bless  you  ! '  Gathering  his  mean  rags  around  him,  he  descended  the  steps,  and 
passed  out  of  the  gate,  returning  in  the  direction  he  came. 

'  *  The  next  morning's  paper  announced,  *  that  a  man  had  dropped  dead  on  the  side- 
walk.' Letters  in  his  pocket  proved  him  to  be  *  Foster  Hale,  the  inventor  of  raised 
letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.'  I  afterward  ascertained,  that  it  was  the  same  singular 
person  whom  my  friend  had  fed.  What  had  brought  him  to  this  want  can  only  be 
conjectured ;  or  what  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  is  equally  a  mystery.  I  have  since 
seen  several  blind  persons,  who  have  derived  untold  pleasure  from  his  noble  invention ; 
and  when  this  short  account  of  the  last  moments  of  their  benefactor  was  narrated  to 
them,  tears  have  fallen  from  their  sightless  eyes.  When  in  imagination  they  saw  him 
tired  and  worn,  clad  in  tattered  garments,  sitting  on  the  door-way  of  a  stranger,  re- 
ceiving from  the  hand  of  a  generous-hearted  woman  the  bread  of  charity,  sorrow  and 
grief  were  expressed,  that  was  denied  at  his  lonely  burial ;  tears,  bright  glistening 
tears  have  fallen,  that  were  lacking  when  liis  remains  were  consigned,  by  one  or  two 
stranger-hands,  to  an  unwept  and  unmarked  grave  ! ' 

*  A  short  sob  fell  on  my  ear:  the  blind  boy  at  my  side,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands  was  convulsed  with  weeping:  the  father,  too,  leaned  over  the  railing,  and 
silently  tears  rolled  down  his  cheek. 

'  Steadily  the  good  ship  pursued  her  course,  bearing  us  far  from  the  hontes  and  friends 
we  loved :  the  glittering  spray  jewelled  her  prow,  as  it  furrowed  the  bosom  of  the 
calm  bay.  The  deck  was  deserted  by  the  throng  which  had  assembled  to  see  the  last 
blue  line  of  land :  we  alone,  a  group  of  three,  remained.  The  father  was  absorbed  in 
bis  own  thoughts :  the  blind  boy  came  silently  to  me,  and  said  softly  :  *  Lady,  will  you 
write  that  story  of  the  good  Foster  Hale,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  blind  little 
children  in  the  world  ? '  He  continued  with  deep  emotion,  and  with  a  fervor  which 
surprised  me :  '  He  would  deserve  an  obituary  for  teaching  one  blind  boy  to  read  of 
the  great,  glorious  world  in  which  he  lives,  bat  is  shut  out  from,  by  a  curtain  of  dark- 
ness that  will  never  be  lifted.  Thousands  of  little  children,  who  are  always  in  the 
nighty  will  bless  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  raised  letters,  and  weep  when  they  think 
of  his  lonely,  unhonored,  and  uncared-for  grave  1 '  f.  b.  m.* 

*OorpU9  Chri9Uf  Twom? 
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Gossip  "«         Rea:         and  (  —In  our  May  number,  in  ^  jkoim 

of  the  *  Men        of  C  amin  Tallil     }e,  of  the  Revolutioii,'  recenilj  pub- 

by  ]  I,  Hon.  H'l  A.  Tallmai  oe,  we  made  mention  of  an  IntoieKt^ 

of  N,        one  of  Mr.  Fenimobe  CoopeEj  which  we 

J        B.         wSy  our  long-time  correspondent,  and  long- 

at  Cg       intinople,)  to  Prince  BoLGOHOirKj,  then 

m  jx\         at  the  ri         e  Porta     In  introducing  the  stjb- 

1  ;  ]  dgment,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 

ty  of  WN,       t  the  Prince  poss^sed,  at  tbat  time, 

of  ;  extant ;  and  that  be  designed  present- 

il  ^,  r  Nicholas.     He  bad  previously  ei- 

ly  gn        1  at  receivi;       from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bbowh,  aa 

m  ueneral  Ai)  Jackson  : ' 

*  Teheran,  tht  23a  ofManh,  1&4«. 

*Sir:  I  profit  of  my  first  leisure  moment,  to  o£fer  you  my  molt  emcere  tbankfl  far 
the  obliging  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  write  to  me,  and  for  the  autographa 
which  I  have  received,  through  your  kind  intermediation.  Thanks  to  your  goodneiBa, 
I  am  at  last  in  possession  of  the  hand- writing  of  the  greatest  man  of  modern  timci  * 
and  it  is  with  full  reason  of  justice  that  you  term  him  the  *  Father  of  your  Cotintiy/ 

*  Certainly  I  did  not  expect  that  your  celebrated  novelist,  M.  F^niuoae  Coopki, 
would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  write  to  me  the  few  lines  which  1  have  received  from 
him,  so  full  of  kindly  and  obliging  expressions.  You  will  oblige  me,  Sir,  very  muoh, 
by  kindly  forwarding  the  inclosed,  in  reply  to  this  celebrated  writer  of  yoor  country/ 

*  (Signed)  SaLDOAOvo.' 

We  remember  forwarding  to  this  *  celebrated  novelist  of  our  country  *  at  Coopers- 
town,  with  the  Prince's  note  of  acknowledgment  to  himself,  a  copy  of  the  fop&» 
going  brief  but  expressive  communication.  -  -  -  Somebody,  wc  know  not  whom, 
in  certain  ^Reminiscences  of  General  Andrew  Jackson^  sends  us  the  following ; 

*  Every  body  must  sanction  the  kindness  bestowed  by  General  Jacrson  on  hk 
favorite  war-horse,  and  the  more  than  ordinary  honor  paid  liira  after  deatli  by  the 
brave  master  and  fiimily.  Why  ?  Because  he  was  a  fiiitliful  servant  and  an  effi- 
cient helper  in  the  day  of  trouble  —  in  the  hour  of  danger.  I  was  often  reminded 
of  his  praiseworthy  remembrance  of  fidelity  and  merit,  cbeTished  towani  his 
fiunous  *  Old  Duke,'  the  horse  he  rode  during  his  Southern  campaign.     Though 

*  Duke  *  grew  feeble,  was  greatly  aflflicted,  withered,  and  almost  helpless  in  bis  lat- 
ter day,  he  was  not  forgotten,  nor  suffered  to  be  neglected  I  liav€i,  in  a  walk 
with  the  Qeneral,  more  than  once  gone  to  the  lot  which  contained  this  living  wreck 
of  martial  valor,  and  while  the  old  creature  would  reel  and  stagger,  looking  wish- 
fully at  his  master,  the  Greneral  would  sighingly  say :  *Ah  t  poor  fellow  1  we  haTe 
seen  hard  times  together;  we  must  shortly  separate;  your  days  of  stiffering  and 
toil  are  well  nigh  ended.'  On  one  of  these  occasions,  to  try  the  General  on  a  ten- 
der point,  I  suggested  the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  '  Dtrce,'  by 
haying  him  shot  or  knocked  in  the  head.     *  No,*  said       ]  laster,  ^  hoti^, 
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nerer  I — let  him  live :  and  while  there  is  any  thing  grows  upon  this  fiurm,  Duke 
shall  have  a  part'  Does  our  friend  remember  a  similar  affection,  on  the  part  of 
the  DuKB  OF  Wellington,  for  an  entire  troop  of  horse,  which  had  wintered  and 
summered  with  him  in  the  long  wars  of  the  Peninsula,  and  finally  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  f  He  had  them  all  liberated  from  farther  Service,  and  sent  to  Strathfield- 
saye ;  and  there,  in  a  large  and  fertile  paddock,  they  were  left  to  live  at  their  ease, . 
and  tranquilly  await  that  final  end  which  all  horse-flesh  is  heir  to.  But  they 
could  not  forget  their  old  *  mission.*  Whenever  a  summer  storm  came  up,  and 
thunder  and  lightning  fiUed  the  air,  that  troop  of  horse,  as  if  smelling  *  the  battle 
a&r  ofi^'  would  form  in  line,  and  rush  toward  the  storm-cloud  as  if  they  saw  the 
glittering  spear  and  the  shield,  heard  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  ^  the  noise  of  the 
captains  and  the  shouting.*  -  -  .  Is  not  the  following  ^ 'cute Mde  ^pretty  good, 
considering  ? '  It  comes  from  a  new  correspondent :  *  From  somewhere  in  the  fiEir 
north,  where  morals  and  piety  are  said  most  to  abound,  to  this  land  of  the  *  orange 
and  myrtle,'  came,  some  years  since,  a  Mr.  Thompson.  He  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Yankee  —  industrious,  cimous,  wiry,  pious,  and  particularly  priding  him- 
self on  being  sharp.  In  &ct,  so  well  he  *laid  his  lime,'  in  a  few  years  he  had 
well  *  feathered  his  nest ; '  and  was  at  the  time  our  tale  begins,  the  owner  of  land 
and  slaves.  A  short  time  since,  another  Yankee  came  to  Thompson's  neighbor- 
hood: one  Crawford,  who  combined  the  calling  of  clock-peddler  with  school-keep- 
ing. These  worthies  were  soon  together ;  and  no  sooner  together,  than,  true  to 
their  instincts,  they  were  driving  a  trade.  Thompson  contracted  to  board  Craw- 
ford for  one  year,  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  month.  As  Crawford's  calling 
would  compel  him  to  be  absent  much  of  his  time,  it  was  stipulated  in  the  agree- 
ment, that  a  credit  of  twenty-five  cents  should  be  allowed  him  for  each  meal  taken 
firom  home  during  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Thompson  rendered  his 
account  to  Crawford  thus : 

*  Mb.  Cbawfobd  to  Thompson,  Dr. 

*  To  1  year's  board, $120.00 

*  Requesting  an  earlj  settlement.' 

Crawford  received  the  bill,  *  took  the  matter  under  advisement,'  as  our  Judge, 
old  Ki  RoDGERS,  always  says,  when  he  has  determined  to  give  judgment  contrary 
to  the  law  and  evidence;  and  the  next  day  handed  Thompson  the  following 

HXX)unt  current : 

'Mb.  Thompson  to  Cbawford,  Dr. 
'  To  500  meals  from  home,  25  cts.,       ....      $125.00 
'Bj  board,  1  year, $120.00 

*  To  balance  due, $5.00 

*  Prompt  payment  of  the  above  small  balance 

is  respectfully  solicited.' 

After  some  delay,  settlement  was  made,  to  the  mutual  disgust  of  the  parties. 

Crawford 

'Abosi,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue. 

And  hied  away  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.' 

Poor  Thompson,  feeling  within  that  this  enervating  climate  had  unfitted  him  for 
secular  pursuits,  turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry.    He  is  now  a  laborious  and 
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zealous  itinerant  preacher,  and  doing  much  good,  I  learn,  in  mending  the  manbero 
and  morals  of  his  back-woods  parishioners.  Should  Tiiomp£o>e  take  umbrage 
at  the  publication  of  this — for  he  adds  ^fighting*  to  hk  other  nccompUsh- 
ments  —  refer  him  to  the  undersigned,  who  wxU  promptly  iipologise,  and  retriLct 
erery  thing  ofifensire  herein.'  -  -  -  Lord  Campbell,  of  Engknd,  has  been 
trying  to  prove,  in  an  elaborate  volume,  published  a  few  months  sinc^,  th&t 
Shakspeare  was  a  lawyer.  He  professes  himself  not  only  greatly  amazed  bj-  the 
number  of  legal  phrases  and  forensic  allusions  of  the  Bard  of  Aron,  but  the  accu- 
racy and  propriety  with  which  they  are  uniformly  iutiwiuced.  We  have  poeta,  it 
would  seem,  even  in  this  our  day,  who  excel  in  this  kind;  m  witness  the  following 
^Ode  to  Spring y  written  in  a  Lawyer's  Office^^  said  to  be  from  tixe  pen  of  Tatlos, 
author  of  ''Our  American  Cousin : ' 

*  Whersas  on  sundry  bonghs  and  sprayg, 

Now  divers  birds  are  heard  to  smg ; 
And  sandry  flowers  their  heads  upraise  — 
Hail  to  the  coming  on  of  Spring! 

'The  songs  of  the  said  birds  aronse 

The  memory  of  our  youthful  hours. 

As  young  and  green  as  the  said  boughs, 

As  fresh  and  fair  as  the  said  flowers. 

'  The  birds  aforesaid,  happy  pairs ! 

Love  midst  the  aforesaid  boughs  enshrines 
In  household  nests,  themselves,  their  heirs. 
Administrators,  and  assigns. 

*  0  busiest  term  of  Cupid's  court  I 

When  tender  plaintiffs  actions  bring : 
Season  of  frolic  and  of  sport. 
Hail,  as  aforesaid,  commg  Spring  1 ' 

We  do  nH  know  how  this  may  strike  others ;  but  we  have  read  it  a  score  of 
times,  and  never  without  awakening  the  echoes  of  the  sanctum,  at  the  utter 
ludicrousness  of  the  very  adroit  mingling  of  poetry  and  legal  nomenckture  which 
the  stanzas  present  -  -  -  *What  did  you  give  that  blood-mare  of  yours 
the  other  day,  when  she  had  the  lotaf^  asked  a  Wall-street  broker  of  a  friend 
fix)m  LoDg-Isbmd.  *A  pint  of  spirits  of  turpingtime.  Good  morning  ^  ^-  *  'morn- 
ing : '  and  they  separated.  Two  days  after,  the  same  *  parties  *  met  *  on  the  street* 
'  Say,  look  o'  here :  I  gave  my  mare  a  pint  of  turpingtime,  and,  by  Jov£,  it  killed 
her !  *  *  So  it  did  mine  I  *  was  the  reply :  *  Good  morning  I  *  —  *  'morning !  *  And 
straightway  they  departed  Usual  inquiries,  these,  of  *  fest '  young  men  about  that 
period  It  is  somewhat  different  now.  The  first  inquiry  now  is,  *  How  is  your  meer- 
schaum coloring  ? ' — and  then  follows  the  usual  query  as  to  the  health  of  *  self  and 
fiunily.'    We  happened  to  overhear  this  colloquy  the  other  morning :  *  You  know 

R  F ?'     *WelL'    *Well,  Sir,  he  is  in  the  Tombs,  for  forgery!'    *Good 

Ev-ings  I '  "  S  a  &ct :  and  what  a  fool  I  His  meerschaum  was  coloring  beautiM^ : 
he  was  surrounded  with  works  of  art  —  he  had  *  Gleason's  Pictorial '  from  the 
commencement — and  he  had  at  least  eig^t  thousand  a  year,  beside  a  wife  and  two 
pretty  children.  W(u  n'£  he  a  fool  ? '  -  -  -  It  was  a  lovely  Sabbath  morning,  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  that  we  were  returning  from  our  little  parish  churdL  As  we 
walked  along  in  the  pleasant  sun-shine,  past  the  *  bosky '  hedges  of  evergreen  that 
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bordered  the  path  on  eidier  side,  giving  forth  a  sweet  and  pleasant  odor,  it  so 
dianoed  that  we  were  thinking  (^the  Universality  of  Application  of  the  Church 
Service,  'We  could  not  but  remember  that  such  things  were'  noty  in  our  days 
of  juvenility ;  that,  with  all  respect  to  the  religious  observances  which  attended  our 
early  *  broughtage  up,*  the  long  prayers  to  which  we  listened  with  childish  im- 
patience, were  much  more  general  than  particular :  only  one  dass  of  our  'fellow- 
citizens  throughout  the  world  *  being  especially  remembered :  '  Bring  in  thine  an- 
dept  covenant-people,  the  Jews :  *  was  always  cordially  welcomed,  as  being  the  last 
thing  to  be  diought  o^  and  what  was  better,  the  last  of  the  prayer.  We  knew 
that  ^en  the  Jews  came  in,  we  should  soon  have  a  chance  to  go  out  And  so  it 
was,  that  as  we  walked  somewhat  thoughtfully  along,  there  came  through  the 
dosed  blinds  of  an  open  window,  subdued  but  penetrating  moans,  repeated  and 
continued,  which  would  impress  themselves  upon  any  accustomed  hearer,  as  if 
pricked  with  a  bodkin  upon  the  naked  tympanum  of  the  ear.  As  Longfellow 
forcibly  expresses  it :  we 

*  Recognized  the  nameless  agon^, 

The  terror,  and  the  tremor,  and  the  pain : ' 

and  we  knew  that  a  young  mother's  *hour  of  sorrow,  and  of  life's  dearest  joy,*  was 

•  present  with  her.*  And  then  it  was,  that  we  re-remembered  the  service  which 
we  had  but  just  been  repeating.  Is  there  any  class  or  condition  of  men  that  is 
omitted  in  that  beautiful  Litany  ?    Setting  aside  all  '  rulers  and  magistrates,*  and 

*  all  in  authority,*  how  especially  are  all  others  remembered : 

'  Strknothen  such  as  do  stand :  comfort  and  help  the  weak-hearted  :  raise  up  those 
who  fall* 

*  Succour,  help,  and  comfort,  A-LL  who  are  in  danger,  necessity,  and  tribulation.* 
'Preserve  all  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water ;  all  women  in  the  perils  of  child-birth  ; 

ill  sick  persons,  and  young  children;  and  show  thy  pity  upon  cUl  prisoners  and 
captivesJ* 

*  Defend  and  provide  for  the  fatherless  children  and  widows,  and  all  who  are  desolate 
ind  oppressed.* 

*  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord,  that  it  may  please  Thse  to  have  mercy 
upon  all  Men? 

Because  of  the  inddent  we  have  mentioned  —  (mother  and  daughter  are  hetter 
than  'could  be  expected,*  as  we  ascertained  in  a  walk  in  that  direction  two  days 
afterward) — and  because,  when  we  rose  the  winding  path  over  the  hill,  and  saw 
Sing-Sing  Prison,  eight  miles  ofl^  over  the  Tappa'an-Zee,  shining  and  shimmering 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  glassy  flood,  with  its  thousand  inmates ;  because  of 
these  things,  we  put  these  few  lines  into  this  page.  -  -  -  Perhaps  the  best  thing 
any  man  can  do,  so  far  as  '  conveying  information  *  is  concerned,  is,  if  he  *  has  got 
any  thing  to  «ay,  to  say  it,*  '  an*  there  an  end*  Not  so  the  '  gentleman  of  the  Old 
School,'  (bald  head,  bad  grammar,  knee-breeches,  *  wisdom  of  the  past,*  and  white 
top-boots,)  in  this  our  day  and  generation.  *  What  did  that  fellow  run  away  for  ?  * 
o^ed  a  friend  last  summer  of  one  of  these  antediluvians,  who  replied :  '  I  am  not 
aware.  Sir,  of  the  precise  reason  of  his  absence ;  but  I  apprehend,  Sir,  that  he  was 
apprehensive  of  beuig  apprehended,  and  so  left,  to  avoid  apprehension  !  *  'Ah ! ' 
responded  his  interrogator,  '  that's  it,  is  it  ?  I  did  n*t  know !  *    The  manners  of 
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these  *  gentlf^mta  of  the  old  school  ^  ure  the  perfection  of  form  and  ceremony 
*B— —  /  said  otir  friend  Govemor  Sbwaud  one  morning,  in  our  hearing;  nt  the 

Executive  Chamher  in  Albany,  *  where  is F    la  n^t  he  coming  up  ? '    *  Tes, 

I  think  he  will  be  in  before  long :  1  left  Mm  making  a  how  aa  I  came  out  of  the 
room ! '  The  Governor  took  his  segar  out  of  hia  mouth,  and  much  *  laflure '  ensued 
*at  the  time,'  we  rememben  -  -  -  It  is  nimUmi  years  Eince  the  following 
was  sent  us,  in  a  distinguiahed  caoography,  by  *  L  C.  F.,*  of  Kensington^  near 
Philadelphia.  It  was  nuslaid  among  some  filed  letters,  and  it  now  emerges  fbr  the 
first  time  firom  its  pigeon-bole  of  the  past.  The  writer  says :  *  I  met  with  the  fol 
lowing  poem  in  mi  old  number  of  the  Analectie  MagaziTte^  sometime  published 
in  Philadelphia,  by  Master  Moses  TnoxiSu  The  first  part  is  said  to  be  an  old 
composition,  by  an  unknown  hand  The  second  part  was  written  by  Mn  Ra lfh 
Ersktne,  a  celebrated  Dissenting  nunister  of  Dunfermline  —  a  man  of  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  genius.  I  make  no  doubt,  their  quaintness  and  originality  will  amuse 
many  of  your  readers,  to  most  of  whom,  I  preamne  they  are  stranger^,^  W© 
remember,  as  a  boy,  reading  the  *  First  Part  -  of  the  poem,  but  we  have  never  be- 
fore encountered  the  second  Snatches  of  the  first^  'poor  Powbk'  uBcd  to  sing, 
with  touching  effect,  in  hia  own  play  of  'St  Patricr^s  Eve,*  in  a  scene  which 
jocurs  the  night  before  his  inticipated  execution,  by  command  of  Fkkdsbick.  die 
3trmi,  'Old  Fritz;* 


FART     FIBST 
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*  Taia  TndiftQ  weed,  now  withered  quite, 
Though  greeQ  si  nooOt  c^t  down  at  night, 

Showa  thy  decay; 

All  fleah  ta  ha j  — 
ThuB  thiakf  aad  smoke  tobacco. 


*  The  pipe,  so  lilj-like  and  weak, 
Does  that  thy  mortal  state  heapeak  : 
I%<iu  art  b'uo  such, 
Gene  with  a  tjiueh : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco* 


*And  when  the  imoke  a^cendi  on  high, 
Then  thou  behold' at  the  ranitj 

Of  worhlly  Rtuff— 

Gone  with  a  puff: 
Thuij  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 


<  And  when  the  pipe  prrows  fonl  within^ 
Tbmk  on  thy  bduI  de tiled  with  aia : 
For  then  the  fire 
It  does  require  t 
Thas  think,  and  smoke  tobacco  : 


'  And  aeeat  the  ashesi  cost  away, 
Thea  to  thjaelf  thoti  toayest  say. 
That  to  the  duHt 
Return  thou  mnat : 
ThuB  think,  and  amoke  tobacco.' 


'Was  thia  small  pUnt  for  thee  cat  dowii| 
So  was  the  Plant  of  Great  Betiowa, 

Which  Mcrcj  Rends 

For  nobler  ends : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  toba^sou 


*  Doth  juice  medicinal  proceed 
From  Biich  a  oauEhtj  foreign  weed : 
Then  what^s  the  power 
Or  JassK>  flower  P-- 
Thns  think,  and  smoke  tobaeoQ. 


^Tbe  promise,  like  the  pl^e,  ialays. 
And  Djthe  mouth  of  Faith  convey 
What  Tiriue  flows 
From  Sharon's  Rose  ^ 
Thus  think;  and  smoke  tobacco^ 


'  In  rain  the  nnlighted  pipe  joti  blow  j 
Your  piima  in  outvTarq  me&na  are  10| 
Till  heaTt^Dly  Ore 
Yoor  hearts  inapire : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 


'  The  Emoke  like  burning  incense  towem; 
So  should  a  praying  heart  of  yotiri 
With  ardent  criea 
Surmount  the  skies : 
Thiu  ifalnkt  and  smoke  t0baeco.' 


J 
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K  the  friend  be  extant  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  this  ingenious  and  quaint 
production,  he  will  please  accept  our  late  yet  hearty  thanks  for  his  *  esteemed 
fevor,*  so  long  delayed.  -  -  -  *An  inveterate  reader  of  the  Knickerbocker  ' 
writes  from  Fort  Vancouver,  (W.T.,)  under  date  of  March  2T,  as  follows:  *In 
these  dim  and  distant  solitudes,  your  *  Editor^s  Table '  is  always  more  welcome  than 
*  flowers  in  May.'  Much  do  I  admire  the  jottings  and  etchings  of  the  *  Little  Peo- 
ple,' given  by  our  dear  *  Old  Knick.'  Some  years  ago  I  happened,  by  invitation, 
to  be  at  the  hospitable  residence  of  *  CoL  Jack  H  — ,'  on  the  Colorado  River, 
in  Texas,  some  distance  below  Austin,  the  capital  of  that  State.  The  Colonel  once 
was  the  best  lawyer  and '  wholensouldest '  gentleman  to  be  found  in  all  that  r^on ; 
but  not  particularly  *  given '  to  piety.  His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  re- 
ligious and  admirable  lady,  and  strove  successfully  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
her  children  those  holy  teachings,  which  are  so  hard  to  forget  in  after-years. 
Among  their  little  group  of  *  wingless  angels,'  was  a  *  Four-year  Old,'  who  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  passed  all  his  days  in  efforts  to  capture  one  of  the 
myriads  of  sand-hill  cranes,  which  at  that  season  of  the  year  very  much  *  congre- 
gate' in  a  large  field  in  the  *•  Colorado  bottom,'  immediately  in  front  of  the  Colonel's 
residence.  So  repeated  and  pertinacious  had  been  his  efforts  to  this  end,  that  the 
czunes  became  used  to  it ;  and  he  could  do  every  thing  except  catch  one.  One 
evening  about  sundown,  he  came  home,  weary  and  soiled,  from  another  day  of  unsuo- 
cess.  When  his  clothes  had  been  changed  and  his  &ce  washed,  he  clambered  upon 
the  Coloners  knee,  (we  were  sitting  on  the  piazza,  enjoying  the  fresh  *  south  wind,' 
that  came  ^stealing '  up  the  Colorado,  from  the  Mexican  Sea,  and  watching  just  such 
a  sunset  as  no  one  ever  saw  elsewhere  than  in  Texas,)  and  asked  him  if  what  his 
mother  had  told  him  about  good  boys  going  to  heaven  was  true  ?  The  Colonel, 
surprised  and  somewhat  moved  at  the  serious  expression  of  the  child's  countenance, 
told  him  it  was,  and  that  every  thing  his  mother  told  him  was  the  truth.  *  Then, 
pa,'  said  he,  *  do  n't  they  turn  to  angels  ? '  *  Yes,'  replied  the  Colonel  *  Then 
they  have  wings  ? '  *  Of  course,'  said  the  Colonel ;  *  if  your  mother  told  you  so, 
yes.'  *  Then  I  will  be  a  good  boy,'  said  our  hero,  with  that  indescribable  look  of 
solemnity  which  you  sometimes  see  on  the  &ces  of  the  young ;  *and  I  will  die,  and 
go  to  heaven,  and  be  an  angel,  and  have  wings.'  *  Why,  why  ? '  asked  the  &ther, 
now  positively  affected  by  the  deportment  of  the  infantine  little  fellow.  *  Because,' 
said  he,  *  if  I  had  wings,  I  could  catch  a  crane  I'*  I  wish  you  to  understand 
this  is  an  actual,  unvarnished /a<;f.'  -  -  •  'Alexander  McPherson,'  writes  a 
Penn  Yan,  Yates  County  correspondent,  *  was  a  man  of  talent,  but  *slightually ' 
addicted  to  Uiings  spiritual ;  and  he  became  at  the  last  fearfully  regardless  of  his 
toilet  He  had  worn  for  a  long  time  a  *  shocking  bad  hat ; '  and  upon  entering 
Ellsworth's  store,  in  Penn  Yan,  one  day,  the  proprietor  proposed  *  donating '  to 
him  a  new  one,  provided  he  would  extemporize  in  verse  a  few  lines  upon  *  the  hat 
aforesaid.'    He  immediately  *  made  right  out  of  his  head '  the  following : 

'Mroldhat  — 

Well,  what  of  that  f 
It's  as  eood  as  the  rest  of  my  raiment : 

If  I  should  buy  a  better, 

You  'd  set  me  down  debtor. 
And  send  me  to  jail  for  the  payment' 
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A '  swart  sombraro^  or  g^oesy  four-and-nine,  to  stonn  impermeable,*  manii&ctured 

in  the  rural  districtS|  was  surely  earned  upon  the  occasion,  by  this  muddled  TiHagB 

Imrd.    Let  us  hope^  for  the  honor  of  the  'proprietor*  aforesaid,  that  it  was  as 

surely  paid: 

'Mb.  Alixaitdkb  MoPhbbsok, 
A  most  eztrftordinaiy  perBon/ 

evidently,  in  his  neighborhood,  we  trust  appears  daily  in  the  thorou^i&res  thatdbed 

with  his  renovated  beaver — the  'reward  of  Genus.'  Apropos  of  the  name  of  'Peon 

Yan,'  the  town  whence  this  anecdote  comes.    The  village  was  first  started  by  an 

equal  number  of  Peonsylvanians  and  Yankees.    The  latter  vranted  a  Yankee  nane^ 

the  former  a  P^aneylvania  one.   After  mudi  dispute,  and  many  severe  tenq[>eBt8  in 

agitated  tea-pots,  the  disputants  agreed  to '  split  the  difference,'  and  come  to  a  oom- 

promise.    They  adopted,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  the  first  syllable  in  eaoh  proposed 

derivation:  'PennYan;'  and  'P«m  Yan'  it  remains,  even  unto  this  day.    And 

how  mudi  better  this  is,  than  the  ridiculous  classical  names  given  by  Suivcyo^ 

Qenesal  Db  Witt  to  many  of  the  towns  in  Central  New-Yoik:  we  ooaM  stnid^ 

iip<xi  a  dear  day,  on  the  top  of  the  'house  where  we  were  bom,'  and  with.a good 

g^asB^  k>dE  into  Pompey,  Tully,  Homer,  Dryden,  Fabius,  Marcellus,  CamOln^  lliiBh 

lioB,  and  Syracuse;  while  Gato,  Sdpio,  Sempronius,  Lysander,  and  three  orimr 

other  '  mighty  an-dent '  folk,  were  near  neighbors  I    How  mudi  better  wonU  hait^ 

been  the  musical /m^iflm  names!    -    -    -    'I  think  with  you,  Mr.  Edtioi,*  ^ 

a  Michigan  oorrespond^t,  '  that  amidst  the  grotesqueness  of  the  quoted 

firom  the  eccentric  "Dt,  Richabdsqn's  Bayard  Taylor  Cornet^  there  is,  in  ooie 

at  leasts  a  certain  sort  of  cdestial '  grandeur.'    The 

'  SHXKiNO  Hand 

That  rolls  the  Suns  out  into  space/ 

is  very  JoB-ish :  and  this  questioning  of  the  Comet,  as  to  his  'experiences' 
on  his  travels,  '  vrfaen  you  come  to  think  of  it,'  has  much  more  in  it^  than 
the  eye,  upon  a  skimming  perusal : 

'What  hast  thou  seen,  old  Blazikq  Stab, 

While  rushing  on  thy  flaming  way  ? 
Hare  Suns  expired  beneath  thy  gaze. 
And  tmiUen  Sparks  blazed  into  Day  !  * 

Taken  out  of  their  '  disjointed  connection,'  there  are  very  many  striking  tiifaigi  In 
the  verses  of  poor  McDonald  Clarke,  one  of  the  most  gentle,  harmless,  ww^Ming 
of  men.  Every  body  remembers  his  simile  of  the  '  curtun  of  the  night  roDed  op 
Ki<di pinned  with  a  star: '  and  let  your  readers  at  '  Old  Newport '  (how  < 
now  from  the  Newport  of  old  t)  be  assured  that  the  two  lines  whidi  fidkir  y 
'  in  m/ff  day '  on  the  Narragansett,  exactly  descriptive  of  the  place : 

"T  IS  an  old  Urnn^f^t^etd  hy  the  Surae, 
And  left  alone /or  a  hundred  years  /  *  '• 

At  that  time^  as  was  once  forcibly  remarked  by  a  Massachusetts  Yankee^  Ifaey 
'bunt  all  old  houses  in  Newport : '  almost  a  Act ;  for  one  month  after  'bathing* in 
the  salt  sea-air  of  the  old  town  of  Newport,  a  new-built  house  underwent  at  eom- 
plete  a  metamoridioBe  in  odor  as  a  New-York  bdle  now  does^  in  visiting  it  'in  Hm 
season." 
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To  come    at    once    'to    tlio 
fximt,'  good  reader,  we  beg 
*"^  mH  jour   attention    to  the 
^^  bit  raup  which  forms  the     '>5 
*^J  uf  our  frontispiece,    Tliis  _^^__ 

^p  we  have  taken  from  '  actual  survey ' —  of  the  performance  of  com- 
petent topographers.    It  represents  the  fag-end  of  the  renowned 
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State  of  Xow-Jcrscy  —  tliat  extreme  sontliern  point,  at  which  the 
waters  of  the  threat  Delaware  Bay  aiul  of  the  greater  Atlantic  shake 
tlicir  briny  hands.  Now,  taking  into  console  rat  ion  the  very  patent 
faet  that  New- Jersey  is  not  in  j)roverhial  estimation  the  latitude  of  all 
otliers  to  whieli  a  well-posted  guide  might  be  expected  to  direct  his 
tourist,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  not  only  bid  him 
to  the  very  region,  but  even  to  the  littlest  end  thereof.  We  do  ao  bid 
him,  and  we  do  it  boldly,  like  (reneral  Jackson  '  taking  the  responsibi- 
lity,' in  our  firm  conviction  that  the  result  will  prove  ua  to  know 
exactly  what  we  are  about.  This  question  we  consider,  indeed,  to  be 
at  once  settled,  with  the  bare  intimati<m  that  the  neighborhood  of 
which  we  are  sj^eaking  is  none  other  than  that  most  charming  of  ocean 
summer  resfirts  and  watering-places,  that  famous  refuge  from  the  heat 
and  dust  of  the  weary  city  —  the  beach  at  Ca]»e  May. 

The  country  here  is,  we  admit  at  the  start,  as  flat  as  any  flounder  in 
the  sea,  and  as  destitute  of  all  attraction  of  changing  hill  and  dale  and 
forest  glade  as  a  low,  sandy  coast  is  apt  to  be ;  but  it  has  yet  mofft 
marvellous  natural  beauties  of  its  own,  in  the  possession  of  which, 
other  characteristics  may,  for  a  change  at  least,  well  be  spared. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  waiting  upon  a  forlorn  mountain-top  for  the 
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s  permission  of  the  all-obscurin|;?  fog,  to  view  the  reputed 
8  of  valley  and  lake  below,  we  amused  ourself  with  the  jiages 
'Traveller's  Album,' treasured  in  the  little  hostelry  hard  by. 
:>llowing  many  famous  and  familiar  pens,  through  long  notes 
»rt  notes,  up  and  down  the  gamut  of  feeling,  we  brought  up 
)'  at  this  staccato  '  utterance  '  of  a  dirttinguLshed  orionlal  philo- 
cxpressed  and  signed  in  his  own  legible  hand,  if  not  legible 
.  Thus  wrote  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  of  the  magnificent 
la,  over-looked  by  the  hard-reached  crown  of  Red  Hill  in  New- 
lire.  '  The  most  famous  views  are  oiltcn  seen  from  the  most 
>laces.'  So,  '  foolish  '  as  the  sandy  plains  of  our  beloved  Cape 
m  to  thee,  0  tourist  I  you  cannot  liiil  to  love  the  land  for  the 
spectacle  of  ever-varying  sky  and  never-resting  sea  with 
i  will  bless  your  eye  and  heart.  Thus  much  a'jsthetically :  in 
jr  pleasures  of  the  Cape,  in  out-of-door  fun  and  frolic,  in  draw- 
fi  diversion  and  delight,  and  in  the  solemn  article  of  creature 
and  consolation,  in  its  most  protean  aspect,  there  is  no  shadow 
shness'  whatsoever. 

two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  that  is,  in  August,  1 609,  when 
ch  were  occupied  in  greater  enterprises  than  in  the  taking  of 
,  a  worthy  navigator  in  tlnMr  busy  employ,  none  other,  indeed, 
5  renowned  Hendrik  Hudson,  sailed  down  the  Atlantic  coast 
nmortal  craft,  the  Half-Moon,  and  passing  Cape  May,  entered 
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the  waters  of  Delaware  Bay.  He  was  frightened  of^  however,  by 
shoals  and  sand-bars,  and  put  incontinently  back  to  sea.  There  we 
leave  him,  for  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  hereabouts,  his  laurels 
having  been  already  planted  far  to  the  northward,  on  the  grand 
shores  of  the  Hudson.  Fourteen  years  later  than  the  time  of  this 
visit,  there  came  to  Cape  May  another  Dutch  skipper,  who  was  not  to 
be  bluffed  off  by  such  obstructions  as  shoal  and  sand-bar,  but  who,  de- 
spite them  all,  doubled  the  redoubtable  Cape,  entered  the  unknown 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  and  explored  the  wild  shores  as  far  as  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  I*hiladelphia.  This  second  Dutchman  was 
the  man  who  took  the  Cape  for  '  their  High  Mightinesses '  and  took  to 
it  for  himself,  explored  it,  and  stood  god-father  to  it,  a  god-fathership 
which  remains  to  this  day,  with  only  slight  orthographical  change. 
His  name  was  Mcy  —  Cornelius  Jacobsee  Mey.  He  built  Fort  Nassau 
hereabout,  of  which  both  the  sight  and  site  have,  however,  long  been 
missing. 

Often,  as  we  have  lounged  in  evening  reverie,  upon  the  broad 
piazza  or  the  verdant  law^  of  Congress  Hall,  looking  far  out  to  sea, 
where  the  mystic  moon-beams  were  kissing  the  more  mysterious 
waves,  have  we  thought  of  thee,  O  worthy  Jacobsee  I  seeing  in  fiincy 
thy  phantom  barque  darkening  the  far-off  horizon,  and  wishing  that 
we  could  send  out  to  thee  one  of  the  illustrious  pilots  of  thy  beloved 
Cape,  to  bid  thee  now  ashore  to  witness  the  changes  which  time  has 
wrought  since  thy  distant  visit !  To  show  thee  how  the  great  forest 
has  been  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  civilization  which  thou  thyself  so 
much  helped  to  roll  upon  the  shore ;  to  show  thee  how  the  simple 
wigwam  of  the  savage  hiis  been  supplanted  by  the  sumptuous  palace, 
and  how  the  red  man  himself  has  given  place  to  the  lord  and  the  lady 
of  thine  own  race.  What,  O  revered  skipper !  (why  is  not  his  statue 
in  your  midst,  ye  godless  Cape  Islanders  ?)  what  would  you  think  of 
the  scenes  ashore  of  the  present  day,  or  what  of  the  more  strange  scenes 
afloat ;  of  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  the  great  steamers  of  the  Cape, 
puffing  their  nightly  way  to  and  from  the  distant  city,  in  spite  of  all 
winds  and  weathers  whatever  ! 

Looking  yet  further  into  the  early  chronicles  of  our  theme,  we  jRnd 
that  eight  years  after  the  call  of  the  great  explorer,  that  is,  in  1681, 
there  came  to  Ciipe  ^lay  a  third  adventurer.  This  was  David  Pieter- 
son  de  Vries,  lie  landed  at  Cape  llenlopcn,  thirteen  miles  south 
south-west  of  Cape  May,  on  the  east  coast  of  Delaware.  Here  he 
planted  a  colony  which,  upon  a  re-visit  the  following  year,  he  found 
to  have  wholly  vanished  under  the  murderous  hatchets  of  the  Indians. 
Thus,  up  to  this  period,  twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Delaware  by  Hudson,  not  a  single  European  remdned  upon  its  shores. 
At  this  time,  and  long  afterwards,  the  whale-fishery  was  very  success- 
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My  prosecuted  here,  though  the  trade  passed  away  many  generations 
ago.  De  Vries,  in  his  journal,  says  :  'March  29th,  1033  —  found  that 
oar  people  had  caught  seven  whales.  We  could  have  done  more  if  we 
had  had  good  haq^oons,  for  they  struck  seventeen  fish  and  only  se- 
cured seven.' 


f-r .  iif^fi  .inn 
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On  the  fifth  of  May,  16 30,  a  purchase  of  sixteen  square  miles  was 
niade  at  Cape  May  of  nine  of  the  resident  chiefs,  by  Peter  Ileyser, 
skipper  of  the  ship  '  Whale,'  in  behalf  of  the  Dutch  AVest-India  Com- 
pany. This  was  the  first  recorded  purchase  within  the  limits  of  the 
State. 

In  1641  the  Cape  region  was  again  bought  by  Swedish  agents,  a 
^ort  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedish  Governor  Printz  at 
rinicum. 

We  have  no  reliable  record  of  the  vicinage  being  inhabited  by 
whites  at  an  earlier  period  than  1685,  though  Mr.  Benedict,  in  his 
'History  of  the  Baptists,'  speaks  of  the  foundation  of  a  church  being 
ta  there  in  1675,  upon  the  alleged  arrival  of  a  company  of  emigrants 
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from  England.  The  remotest  church  chronicles  do  not  go  farther 
back  than  1711.  The  reader,  familiar  with  the  profound  history  of 
the  leanicd  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  knows  already  how  the  valiant 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  the  New-Netherlands,  ascended  the 
Delaware  in  1654  with  his  seven  ships  and  seven  hundred  men,  and 
forever  extinguished,  with  astounding  daring,  the  spark  of  Swedish 
power  which,  as  we  have  intimated,  had  been  very  early  ignited  there. 

In  Plantagenet's  New  Albion,  dated  1648,  (see  Philadelphia  Library,) 
Master  Evelyn's  letter  says :  '  On  the  North  side  (of  Cape  May) 
about  five  miles  within,  is  a  port  or  rode  for  any  ships,  called  the 
Nook.  I  saw  there  an  infinite  quantity  of  bustards,  swans,  geese,  and 
fowls,  covering  the  shores,  as  within  the  like  multitude  of  pigeons  and 
store  of  turkeys,  of  which  I  tried  one  to  weigh  forty  and  six  pounds. 
There  is  much  variety  and  plenty  of  delicate  fresh  and  sea-fish,  and 
shell-fish  and  whales  and  grampus,  elks,  deere,  that  bring  three  young 
at  a  time.' 

The  whales,  as  we  have  said,  are  gone ;  so  too,  are  the  '  deere,'  with 
their  multitudinous  young ;  and  also,  remember  it,  expectant  sports- 
man, the  pigeons,  and  all  the  forty-and-a-half  pound  turkeys.  But  the 
'  delicate  fresh  and  sea-fish  and  shell-fish,'  they  are  still  there,  in  every 
appetizing  variety,  as  abundant,  yea,  more  abundant  than  in  the  days 
of  the  veracious  Master  Evelyn.  Where  else  can  you  find  such  crabs, 
such  blue-fish  and  black-fish,  such  rock  and  sheeps-head  and  flounders 
and  perch  and  porgy,  such  drum  and  cod  and  herring,  each  and  all  in 
their  season ;  and  such  oysters,  which  have  '  all  seasons  for  their  own.' 
'A  dozen  on  the  half-shell'  here,  moans  something.  It  would  be -a 
serious  matter  even  to  a  Manluittnii  aldcrnian.  If  you  love  the  royal 
bivalve,  O  reader !  go  to  Cape  May,  and  come  away  when  you  can 
manage  so  to  persuade  your  steps.  Had  the  'first  oyster'  been  eaten 
under  the  alluring  circumstances  of  the  shell-life  of  the  Cape,  we  should 
not  share  our  hero-worshipping  friend  Sparrowgrass's  admiration  of 
that  daring  feat.     One  might  eat  such  oysters  from  mere  instinct. 

Here  we  leave  the  ancient  chronicle,  since  it  goes  on  to  disconrse 
only  of  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  this  and  that  tract ;  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  county  courts  ;  of  the  farming  and  trading  operations 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  of  their  little  trials  and  successes ;  interesting 
reminiscence,  enough,  no  doubt,  to  their  admiring  descendants,  but 
of  only  moderate  attraction  to  us  just  now.  We  add,  briefly,  that  no 
incidents  of  the  Revolution  or  of  later  national  history  are  very  vividly 
recalled  to  mind  here ;  the  chronicles  of  the  vicinage  being  noteworthy 
only  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  —  the  period  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  of  the  early  discovery  and  settlement,  and  the  more  recently 
acquired  character  as  a  popular  summer  resort.  Enough,  then,  of  the 
Cape  of  Jacobsee,  the  ancient  explorer,  and  now  for  that  of  the 
ra©deni  tourist  and  pleasure-seeker. 
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The  populiir  impression  of  tlie  physical  iispoct  of  Xow-.Torsey  is  not 
of  the  most  reverent  sort.  This,  tlumc^h  naturiil  enough,  is  in  a  jjfreat 
degree  erroneous  and  uninformed.  It  chances,  unhickily,  fur  the  State 
credit  ill  tliis  resjKJCt,  that  the  moNt  occupit?d,  ini.»^t  traversed  and  best 
known  sections,  have  but  littU*  variety  of  surface,  while  all  tlie  country 
yet  below,  to  our  Cape,  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  pi-ninsular,  is  flat  and 
monotonous  in  the  extreme.  To  the  North,  liowever,  the  land 
gradually  rises  into  pictures(pie  variety  of  form,  and  at  last,  into  bold 
mountain  ridges,  as  the  Blue  Hills  ste])  downwanl  upon  the  plains 
from  the  north-western  «*orner,  and  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  from 
the  east,  though  the  said  Highlands  (it  may  be  hinted  in  ])arenthesis) 
turn  their  backs  u])on  tln'ir  native  land  and  look  most  lovingly  away 
upon  the  face  of  the  Hudson  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Kmpire 
State.  Ungrateful  and  most  traitorous  Palisades  I  All  this  part  of 
Xcw-Jersey  is  rich  in  hill  and  valley,  forest,  lake  and  water-fall,  and 
at  many  points,  as  at  Budd's  Lake  and  Greenwood  Lake,  and  Schooley's 
Mountain,  is  much  sought  in  summer-time,  for  its  landscape  charms  and 
Its  amulets  of  health. 
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The  lower  point  of  New- Jersey,  with  which  we  have  now  more  par- 
ticularly to  do,  is  politically  called  Cape  May  county.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  of  alluvial  formation.  Some  portions  of  the  surface  present 
great  stretches  of  salt  marsh,  and  others  of  dense  cedar  swamp,  in 
which  there  lies  buried  beneath  the  living  forest,  another  and  yet  sound 
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one,  though  supposed  to  be  almost  as  old  as  the  pyramids.  Immense 
trees  have  been  disinterred  here,  bearing  upon  their  bodies  no  less 
than  two  thousand  annual  rings.  These  forest  catacombs  have  been 
for  a  long  tune,  and  arc  still  industriously  exploited  for  commercial 
use.  The  old  mummies  are  exhumed  in  great  numbers,  when  they 
are  sawed  and  split  into  excellent  shingles.  The  workman,  in  quest  of 
the  buried  log,  pokes  about  in  the  inud  with  an  iron  rod.  When  he 
happens  to  strike  a  subject,  he  then,  by  repeated  trials,  determines  its 
direction,  size,  and  length ;  afterwards  he  contrives  to  bring  up  a 
sample  in  the  shape  of  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  by  the  smell  of  which 
he  satisfies  himself  of  its  worth.  The  log  is  then  loosened  and  floated 
to  the  surface,  when  it  is  divided  into  proper  lengths  and  duly  split  for 
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market.  It  is  said  that  for  some  years  past  as  many  as  six  hundred 
thoosand  shingles  have  been  annually  sent  from  one  point  alone 
(Dennisville)  of  a  total  market  value  of  nine  thousand  dollars.  Two 
hundred  thousand  white  cedar  rails,  worth  from  eight  to  ten  dollars 
per  hundred,  have  been  prepared  at  the  same  place  in  one  year.  The 
Cedar  Swamp  Creek,  which  runs  into  Tuckahoe  River  and  Dennis 
Creek,  emptying  into  Delaware  Bay,  rise  in  the  same  swamp,  and  the 
entire  length  of  the  two  streams,  a  stretch  of  seventeen  miles,  is  one 
unchanging  mass  of  cedar.  These  swamp  districts  are  among  the  curi- 
ous features  of  the  Cape  May  neighborhood,  and  may  very  profitably 
be  made  the  end  of  a  day's  excursion  from  the  beach. 

Having  reduced  our  text  to  the  area  within  the  bounds  of  the 
county,  we  now  contract  it  yet  further  in  coming  directly  to  the  city 
of  the  Cape.  We  speak  literally,  for  it  is  a  city,  and  not  a  village  or 
a  town  merely,  at  which  the  traveller  will  land  when  he  debarks  at 
Cape  May.  We  mention  the  fact  for  fear  that  it  may  not  in  all  cases 
suggest  itself.  In  area,  to  be  sure,  the  municipality  is  ample  enough, 
embracing  the  whole  point  of  the  peninsula,  several  miles  in  length ; 
but  not  much  can  be  said  of  the  population,  which,  all  told,  certainly 
cannot  exceed  five  hundred  souls.  In  this  census  we  speak,  of  course, 
of  the  permanent  residents  only,  and  not  of  the  summer  visitants. 
These  may,  in  their  season,  be  counted  not  by  hundreds  but  by  thou- 
sands ;  and  with  their  help  and  that  of  the  dozen  or  twenty  imposing 
hotel  edifices,  and  the  infinite  tail  of  restaurants,  barber-shops,  ice- 
cream saloons,  bowling-alleys,  billiard-rooms,  pistol-galleries,  bathing- 
houses,  and  temporary  houses  of  all  names  —  the  little  city  really 
grows  metropolitan  in  aspect ;  and  the  '  gas-works '  and  the  '  mayor's 
office,'  which  at  other  times  seem  to  have  been  sent  there  merely  on 
storage,  now  appear  quite  in  place.  The  numerous  churches,  also,  are 
explained  by  the  arrival  of  the  special  summer  population.  Without 
it,  the  stranger  might  be  led  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  godliness  of 
the  Cape,  or  to  an  injurious  opinion  of  the  brotherly  feeling  of  the 
people.  So  many  churclies,  he  would  wonder,  for  so  small  a  com- 
munity! and  of  such  varying  faiths,  too!  from  the  cross-crowned 
Catholic,  to  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist,  and  we 
forget  how  many  others.  The  city  is  seen  in  very  impressive  guise  as 
approached  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  great  hotels  —  and  indeed  the 
whole  town,  churches  and  all  —  standing  close  upon  or  not  far  removed 
from  the  shore,  present  a  bold  front,  and  greatly  surprise  the  un expect- 
ing voyager  as  he  sails.  Near  as  we  seem  to  be  to  our  destination 
when  thus  gazing  upon  the  shore,  we  find  that  we  have  yet  to  travel 
&r  on,  beyond  the  city  under  our  nose,  even  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Cape,  before  we  can  land,  and  then  ride  two  or  three  miles  on  terra 
firma  to  our  hotel.    This,  however,  is  easily  done  by  the  help  of  the 
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liberal  provision  of  Jersey  wagons  which  await  our  use  as  we  gain  the 
shore  end  of  the  long  wooden  pier.  In  one  of  our  pictures  the  trav- 
eller will  see  how  and  where  he  is  to  land  at  tlie  Cape,  come  he  whenoe 
he  may  —  from  the  sea  or  down  the  bay.  Of  counse  the  landing,  re- 
mote as  it  is  from  the  town,  is  a  busy  and  gay-looking  place  at  the 
hours  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamers  —  morning  and 
evening. 

It  may  be  well  to  advise  the  visitor,  before  we  forget  it,  that  the 
post-office  designation  of  our  watering-place  is  '  Cape  Island '  —  and 
not  Cape  May.  The  latter  title  belongs  to  the  county  capital.  Letters 
to  journey  direct  should  be  addressed,  accordingly,  to  ''Cape  Island;* 
not  forgetting  the  concluding  'N.  J.'  Having  now  landed  our  trav- 
eller safely  at  the  Cape,  and  put  him  into  the  ubiquitous  Jersey  wagon, 
(at  a  cost  to  him  of  twenty-five  cents,)  and  seen  him  fairly  en  route  oyer 
the  remaining  two  miles  and  a  half  of  easy  land-passage,  we  will  set  him 
down  comfortably  at  his  hotel,  and  then  help  as  we  may  be  able  to  the 
agreeable  outlay  of  his  time  —  and  money,  of  course. 

He  will  have  no  difficulty  in  findhig  excellent  accommodation  of  bed 
and  board,  unless  he  come,  perchance,  iji  tlie  height  of  a  very  crowded 
season ;  in  which  case  he  will,  like  all  reasonable  men  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, spread  himself  with  happy  heroism  upon  the  floor  of  the 
piazza,  or  in  the  hospitable  shelter  of  a  bathing  box.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  undertake  a  catalogue  raiso7oue  of  the  Cape  hotels  and  board- 
ing-houses. Their  name  is  Legion.  Suffice  it  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
leading  establishments,  as,  lor  exami)le,  Congress  Hall,  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Columbia  Hotels,  and  the  United  States  and  National.  These  ftre 
all  largo  structures,  conveniently  appointed  in  the  matter  of  rooms, 
and  provided  in  the  way  of  tables,  servants,  cellars,  and  all  et  ceteras, 
in  a  style  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  tirst-class  houses,  either  of 
country  or  city,  any  where  in  the  land.  JMost  of  them  are  large  enough 
to  j)rovide  comfortably  for  four  or  five  hundred  guests  each.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  apartments  are  of  sufficient  size,  suitably  furnished, 
and  admirably  ventilated,  with  liberal  exposure  to  the  fresh  air  with- 
out, either  landward  or  seaward.  Besides  the  houses  wo  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  numerous  others,  into  which  the  visitor  will  be  con- 
tent to  get  if  ho  cannot  do  better,  and  which,  indeed,  he  may  even 
select  from  the  entire  list. 

The  largest  and  most  elegant  of  all  the  hotels,  and  the  one  most  pleas- 
antly and  conveniently  situated  for  the  picture  of  the  great  sea,  and 
for  beach  and  bathing  privileges,  is  Congress  Hall.  It  stands  in  im- 
posing pr()i)ortions  near  the  edge  of  the  noble  beach,  or  separated 
therefrom  only  by  the  i)leasant  lawn,  over  which  the  guest  steps  from 
the  iiiterminable  piazza  to  his  bathing-house  and  the  rolling  surf. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  more  agreeably  arranged.     In  the  more 
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recently  built  part  of  the  house  there  is  a  beautiful  parlor,  of  elegant 
xrchitectural  adornment,  and  a  grand  arched  dining-hall,  forty-five  feet 
lu  width  and  two  hundred  feet  long.  This  superb  apartment  would 
he  an  object  of  admiring  remark  in  much  larger  cities  than  that  of 

C)ape  Island. 
For  such  '  entertainment '  as  we  have  here  guaranteed,  the  guest 

Jttuat  expect  the  customary  '  little  account '  to  be  presented  as  a  souve- 
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nir  of  adieu.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  mention  such  matters,  but  they 
have  their  importance  —  amounting  to  no  less  than  a  quarter  eagle  per 
day,  or  fourteen  dollars  per  week.     If  this  figure  is  not  high  enougli, 
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of  liberty.  The  planets,  wheeling  silently  in  their  vast  orbits,  pve  us 
the  most  perfect  idea  of  freedom ;  yet  we  are  told,  if  one  of  them 
should  falter  for  a  second  of  time  in  its  appointed  coui*se,  the  universe 
would  be  thrown  into  chaos. 

In  church,  as  in  political  matters,  the  voluntary  system  is  fonnd  to 
work  best ;  and  the  existence  of  so  many  charitable  institutions  in  New- 
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York,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  tlie  spirit  of  her  citizens  is  bjho 
means  so  mercenary  as  some  would  have  us  suppose.  More  mis^ioA- 
aries  have  sailed  from  our  port  than  from  any  other  in  the  world ;  and 
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we  believe  there  i$  no  city  where  the  poor,  other  things  being  equal, 
are  better  provided  for,  or  where  more  is  voluntarily  done  for  the 
promotion  of  every  good  cause.  Foreigners,  therefore,  cannot  say 
that  we  are  an  irreligious  people,  from  the  fact  of  our  having  no  es- 
tablished religion. 

The  first  prominent  objects  that  meet  the  eye,  when  sailing  up  the 
bay  of  New- York,  are  the  spires  of  her  churches  pointing  heavenward 
like  silent  fingers.  Of  several  of  these  splendid  edifices,  of  which  New- 
Yorkers  are  justly  proud,  we  give  excellent  illustrations. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  we  mentioned  how 
Director  Kiefl  managed  to  build  the  firdt  church  on  Manhattan,  and 
how,  in  contrast  with  that  little  edifice  within  the  walls  of  old  Fort 
Amsterdam,  we  have  now  over  three  hundred  churches  in  the  city, 
not  enough,  however,  to  accommodate  one  third  of  our  population, 
were  they  all  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  religious  services.  The 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  organized  in  New- Amsterdam  as  early 
as  1620,  and  the  first  sermon  in  English  from  the  Dutch  pulpit  preached 
by  Dr.  Laidlie  in  1764. 

Down  to  comparatively  a  recent  date,  many  peculiarities  prevailed 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  not  alto- 
gether lost.  '  Unlike  the  plainly-attired  Puritan  preachers,  the  dominies 
invariably  appeared  in  the  high,  circular  pulpit,  clad  in  a  gown  of  black 
silk,  with  large  flowing  sleeves ;  and  so  indispensable  was  this  livery 
deemed,  that,  at  the  installation  of  a  domhiie  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteeenth  century,  who  came  unprepared  with  a  gown  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  senior  clergyman  peremptorily  refused  to  ofliciate,  and  the 
ceremony  would  have  been  postponed  for  a  week,  had  not  a  robe  been 
opportunely  furnished  by  a  friendly  minister,  He  tall  pulpit  was  cano- 
pied by  a  ponderous  sounding-board.  The  first  psalm  was  set  with 
movable  figures,  suspended  on  three  sides  of  the  pulpit,  so  that  every 
one  on  entering  might  prepare  for  the  opening  chorus.  Pews  were 
set  aside  for  the  Governor,  Mayor,  city-officers,  and  deacons  ;  and  the 
remainmg  seats  were  held  singly  by  the  members  for  their  life,  then 
booked,  at  their  death,  to  the  first  applicant.  The  clerk  occupied  a 
place  in  the  deacon's  pew,  and  prefieused  the  exerdsee  in  tii^  morning, 
by  reading  a  chi^ter  from  the  Bible,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  by  chant- 
ing the  Apostolic  Creed,  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from 
worldly  afisurs.  All  notices  designed  to  be  publicly  read,  were  re- 
ceived by  him  from  the  sexton,  then  inserted  into  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  and  thus  passed  up  to  the  cage-like  pulpit,  where  the  minister 
was  perched  fiar  above  the  heads  of  the  congregation.  It  was  his  busi- 
neas,  too,  when  the  last  grains  of  sand  had  &llen  from  the  hour-glass, 
which  was  placed  invariably  at  the  right  hand  of  the  dominie,  to  re- 
mind him  by  three  raps  with  his  cane,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
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end  of  the  sermon.  A  story  is  told  of  a  dominie  who,  one  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  seeing  the  clerk  asleep  and  the  people  drowsy,  quietly  turned 
the  glass  himself,  and  after  seeing  the  sands  run  out  for  the  second 
time,  remarked  to  the  congregation  that,  since  they  had  been  patient 
in  sitting  through  two  glasses,  he  would  now  proceed  with  the  third.'  ♦ 
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THE     HARVEST    BTOBM. 

Thk  noon-tide  comes,  the  harvestera 

Are  gathering  in  the  grain : 
The  burning  sun  pours  down  upon 

The  groaning  upland  wain : 

The  reapers  still  ascend  the  hill. 
And  stretch  the  bright  stalks  low. 

While  in  the  west  —  o*er  mountains  pressed  — 
The  clouds  mount  up  like  snow. 

All 's  still  as  death  !  not  yet  a  breath ! 

The  reaper  bares  his  brow ; 
When  through  the  trees  there  steals  a  breeze 

From  the  western  bank  of  snow : 

The  cloud-banks  rise  high  up  the  skies, 

And  wear  a  leaden  hue  : 
The  reapers  now  no  longer  mow. 

There  *s  other  work  to  do : 

The  clouds  have  run  before  the  sun, 

His  rays  are  seen  no  more  : 
The  thunder  moans,  in  mournful  tones, 

As  ever  in  days  of  yore. 

The  harvest  hands  in  crowded  bands 

Are  loading  up  the  wain : 
The  driver  speaks,  the  axle  creaks. 

Off  moves  his  team  again  I 

The  oxen  pull,  the  strong  winds  lull. 

The  clouds  seem  rent  asunder. 
The  lightnings  flash  :  then  comes  the  craah 

Of  JovE*8  terrific  thunder ! 

With  many  a  shout  the  harvest  rout 

Move  off  to  gain  their  shelter. 
The  clouds  divide  and  open  wide  — 

They  scatter  helter-skelter. 

Te  denizens  of  brick-bound  town, 

At  forty  grown  so  hoary, 
Te  cannot  know,  until  ye  go 

To  see  the  Storm-King's  glory. 

With  what  pride  and  stately  stride 

He  moves  across  the  mountains, 
Refreshing  earth  —  removing  dearth  — 

And  filling  up  the  fountains. 

Then  let 's  fill  up  a  generous  cup 

Of  nectar  from  the  skies, 
And  drink  his  health,  whose  bounteous  wealth 

Hakes  Earth  a  Paradise  I 
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A       STRANO-KR        IN        Q-OTHA^M:. 

To  the  emigrant  from  Continental  Europe,  landing  fresh  in  New- 
York,  our  metropolitan  city  presents  not  a  few  remarkable  charactcr- 
teUcs.  Xo  one  demands  his  passport.  No  one  inquires  afler  him, 
He  is,  in  fact,  unnoticed,  saTC  by  some  importunate  coachman  or  run- 
^^r.    He  beholds  little  or  none  of  the  pomp  with  which  authority  b 
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maintained  in  the  cities  of  Western  Europe.  No  ponderous  wheels  of 
government  are  to  be  seen,  nor  is  the  clash  of  its  operations  to  be 
heard.  Beholding  few  or  no  military  preparations  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  popular  outbreaks  or  drying  up  individual  drops  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  yet  to  learn  how  man  can  restrain  and  rule  himself, ^he  al- 
most comes  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  a  people  without  government. 

In  like  manner,  seeing  no  union  of  Church  and  State,  no  imposing  re- 
ligious establishment,  he  is  apt  to  conclude  that  we  are  a  people  with- 
out religion.  Our  churches,  it  is  true,  have  not  those  surroundings 
of  pomp  and  show  and  solidarities  of  age,  which  in  Catholic  Europe 
make  the  Church  of  Rome  revered  alike  by  the  intelligent  and  the 
unlearned  —  alike  by  the  courted  hero  and  the  obscure  orphan  girl. 
We  are  a  migratory  people,  and  have  no  holy  places  remarkable  for 
their  splendor  and  antiquity  ;  no- gilded  shrines  before  wliich  worship- 
ping generations  have  knelt  so  often,  that  both  images  and  shrines 
have  become  doubly  sacred.  We  have  no  gray-worn  cathedrals  with 
long  aisles  and  many-pillared  arches,  whose  stained  windows,  ornate 
with  Scriptural  scenes,  cast  soft  shadows  upon  the  pavement,  whose 
paintings  have  grown  into  things  of  beauty  under  cunning  hands 
toiling  to  realize  the  ideal,  whose  marble  angels  seem  poised  for 
ascending  or  descending  flight,  and  whose  Madonnas  are  so  beautiful, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  silent  worshippers  often  forget  their  prayers 
before  them.  But  have  we  not,  instead,  splendid  hotels  and  magnifi- 
cent steamers  —  railways  binding  together  our  mountain-chains,  and 
canals  linking  our  inland  seas  ?  Believing  in  political  equality^  is  it 
necessary  that  the  apple-woman  should  kneel  by  the  side  of  velvet- 
robed  beauty,  to  teach  us  that  one  person  is  no  better  than  another? 
Or,  believing  that  liberty  is  destined  every  where  to  supplant  despot- 
ism, what  need  have  we  of  an  institution  in  our  midst  illustrating  the 
idea  of  the  Church  universal,  even  though  it  boasts  of  an  intimate 
connection  with  that  vast  spiritual  brotherhood  which  has  existed'lll 
all  lands,  and  has  embalmed  the  memory  of  the  good  and  the  g?C||Vrt 
of  all  ages  ?  We  arc  a  nation  of  travellers,  therefore  what  is  thet^iliD 
of  pilgrimage  ?  For  aside  from  devotion,  pilgrimage,  in  the  old  wofjd,: 
is  what  travelling  and  frequenting  the  great  watering-placefl  are  4^ 
us.  We  are  an  intensely  practical  people ;  and  hence  many  oC:^to 
paraphernalia  of  worship  in  the  old  world  —  the  costly  shrine^^  -tte 
profusion  of  images  and  pictures,  the  moving  of  solemn  proceasittia, 
the  dress  and  genuflections  of  priests,  seem  to  us  very  like  the  ev^ 
shifting  scenes  and  changing  characters  that  belong  to  the  stage. 

The  absence  of  a  Church  establishment  is,  however,  no  more  evi- 
dence of  our  being  an  irreligious  people,  than  the  absence  of  garrisons 
and  an  armed  police,  is  proof  that  we  are  without  government.  Tolon- 
tary  obedience  to  the  best  laws,  not  the  absence  of  law,  is  the  element 
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of  liberty.  The  planets,  wheeling  silently  in  their  vast  orbits,  gire  us 
the  most  perfect  idea  of  freedom ;  yet  we  are  told,  if  one  of  them 
should  falter  for  a  second  of  time  in  its  appointed  course,  the  universe 
would  be  thrown  into  chaos. 

In  church,  as  in  political  matters,  the  voluntary  system  is  found  to 
work  best ;  and  the  existence  of  so  many  charitable  institutions  in  New- 
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York,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  her  citizens  is  by  no 
means  so  mercenary  as  some  would  have  us  suppose.  More  misiion- 
aries  have  sailed  from  our  port  than  from  any  other  in  the  world ;  and 
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we  believe  there  i$  no  city  where  the  poor,  other  things  being  equal, 
.ire  better  provided  for,  or  where  more  is  voluntarily  done  for  the 
promotion  of  every  good  cause.  Foreigners,  therefore,  cannot  say 
that  we  are  an  irreligious  people,  from  the  fact  of  our  having  no  es- 
tablished religion. 

The  first  prominent  objects  that  meet  the  eye,  when  sailing  up  the 
bay  of  New- York,  are  the  spires  of  her  churches  pointing  heavenward 
like  silent  fingers.  Of  several  of  these  splendid  edifices,  of  which  New- 
Yorkers  are  justly  proud,  we  give  excellent  illustrations. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  we  mentioned  how 
Director  Kiefl  managed  to  build  the  first  church  on  Manhattan,  and 
how,  in  contrast  with  that  little  edifice  within  the  walls  of  old  Fort 
Amsterdam,  we  have  now  over  three  hondred  churches  in  the  city, 
not  enough,  however,  to  accommodate  one  third  of  our  population, 
were  they  all  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  religious  services.  The 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  organized  in  New- Amsterdam  as  early 
as  1620,  and  the  first  sermon  in  English  from  the  Dutch  pulpit  preached 
by  Dr.  Laidlie  in  1764. 

Down  to  comparatively  a  recent  date,  many  peculiarities  prevailed 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  not  alto- 
gether lost.  '  Unlike  the  plainly-attired  Puritan  preachers,  the  dominies 
invariably  appeared  in  the  high,  circular  pulpit,  clad  in  a  gown  of  black 
silk,  with  large  flowing  sleeves ;  and  so  indispensable  was  this  livery 
deemed,  that,  at  the  installation  of  a  dominie  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteeenth  century,  who  came  unprepared  with  a  gown  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  senior  clergyman  peremptorily  refused  to  ofliciate,  and  the 
ceremony  would  have  been  postponed  for  a  week,  had  not  a  robe  been 
opportunely  furnished  by  a  friendly  minister.  He  tall  pulpit  was  cano- 
pied by  a  ponderous  sounding-board.  The  first  psalm  was  set  with 
movable  figures,  suspended  on  three  sides  of  the  pulpit,  so  that  every 
one  on  entering  might  prepare  for  the  opening  chorus.  Pews  were 
set  aside  for  the  Governor,  Mayor,  city-officers,  and  deaoons  ;  and  the 
remaining  seats  were  held  singly  by  the  members  for  their  life,  then 
booked,  at  their  death,  to  the  first  applicant.  The  clerk  occupied  a 
place  in  the  deacon's  pew,  and  pre&ced  the  exerdsee  in  ihA  morning, 
by  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  by  chant- 
ing the  Apostolic  Creed,  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from 
worldly  affairs.  All  notices  designed  to  be  publicly  read,  were  re- 
ceived by  him  from  the  sexton,  then  inserted  into  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  and  thus  passed  up  to  the  cage-like  pulpit,  where  the  minister 
was  perched  fiir  above  the  heads  of  the  congregation.  It  was  his  busi- 
ness, too,  when  the  last  grains  of  sand  had  fallen  from  the  hour-glass, 
which  was  placed  invariably  at  the  right  hand  of  the  dominie,  to  re- 
mind him  by  three  raps  with  his  cane,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
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end  of  the  sermon.  A  story  is  told  of  a  dominie  who,  one  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  seeing  the  clerk  asleep  and  the  people  drowsy,  quietly  turned 
the  glass  himself,  and  after  seeing  the  sands  run  out  for  the  second 
time,  remarked  to  the  congregation  that,  since  they  had  been  patient 
in  sitting  through  two  glasses,  he  would  now  proceed  with  the  third.'  ♦ 
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The  Stone  church  built  by  Director  Kieft  havbg  beou  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  days  of  the  Kegro  Plot,  the  congregation  erected  the  Qazden- 
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Street  Church,  which  was  also  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  1835. 
Part  of  the  old  congregation  now  worship  in  Dr.  Macauley's  Church, 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  street.  The  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  La&yette  Place,  erected  in  1844,  is  now  the  most 
beautiful  edifice  belonging  to  that  denomination  in  New- York. 

The  Episcopal  denomination  was  introduced  soon  after  the  cession 
of  the  city  to  the  English  in  1664.  The  old  Trinity  Church  was  built 
in  1696,  rebuilt  in  1788,  and  ultimately  supplanted  by  the  present  mag> 
nificent  structure,  the  finest  of  which  the  city  can  boast.  Next  in 
order  came  the  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian  denominations.  The 
Brick  Church  in  Beekman-street,  afterward  known  as  Dr.  Spring's, 
built  in  1767,  on  the  angular  plot  long  called  ^the  Vineyard,'  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  Corporation,  at  a  rent  of  forty  pounds  per 
annum,  to  John  Rogers,  Joseph  Treat,  and  others,  escaped  the  great 
conflagration,  and  remained,  until  recently,  a  land-mark  of  olden 
times.  Dr.  Alexander's  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Nineteenth-street,  sprung  from  the  old  congregation  that  worshipped 
in  Cedar-street  under  Dr.  Romeyn. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  in  New- York  was  erected  in  1 760,  and  the 
now  numerous  Methodist  congregations  had  their  origin  in  a  small  as- 
semblage that  worshipped  in  a  rigging-loft  in  Horse-and-Cart  Lane, 
(now  William-street,)  under  William  Embury.  The  famous  John- 
Street  Chapel,  christened  Wesley  Chapel,  was  erected  in  1768.  St. 
Paul's  Church,  on  Fourth  Avenue,  recently  completed,  is  their  finest 
church  in  the  city. 

In  1819,  William  Ellery  Channing  preached  the  first  Unitarian  ser- 
mon delivered  in  our  city,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
then  in  Barclay-street.  All  Souls'  Church,  situated  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
a  short  distance  above  St.  Paul's,  and  dedicated  in  1855,  will  be,  when 
the  campanile  is  finished,  perhaps  the  most  imposing  edifice  of  the  kind 
in  the  city. 


OUT        or         8PIBIT8. 

Is  mj  wife  anX  of  spiritg  ?  said  John  with  a  ligh, 
As  her  voice  of  a  tempeat  gare  warning : 

Quite  oat,  Sir,  indeed,  laid  her  maid  in  replj, 
For  ehe  finished  the  bottle  this  morning. 
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THE       OBINIBTTS-DRIVKR. 

Having  received  from  a  highly  respectable  member  of  the  omnibus- 
driving  fratei*nity  a  letter,  which  enters  more  ftilly  into  the  subject 
than  I  or  any  other  layman  can  do,  I  subjoin  it  as  a  continuation  of 
the  street  employments  of  New- York.  Mr.  William  Gruff  writes  to 
me  as  follows : 

*  Jb  the  J^uiing  Miter  in  the  Nickabotker  Mctgezeen : 

•-Sir;  I  red  your  very  entertaining  artikl  in  the  Nickabocker  wicb 
I  'm  a  constant  reader  of,  (I  reads  in  the  small  ours  of  the  morning 
and  B  number  youshally  lasts  me  a  month,)  and,  supposin  as  my  turn 
will  be  shure  to  come  in  your  nex  paper,  I  might  as  well  give  you 
si^me  of  the  facs  wich  may  be  you  aint  aweer  of.  Stage-diivin  is  wun 
of  the  street-employments  of  this  New- York,  and  there  is  things  about 
stage-drivin  as  would  make  the  publick's  hair  stand  up  —  I  »m  alloodn 
to  them  as  aint  bald. 

'  When  I  says  that  I  'm  a  stage-driver,  I  obvously  declares  myself  a 
raissantrop,  a  bein  as  seldom  gives  and  never  receives  a  kind  word  to 
or  from  his  fellerman  ;  a  errait  whose  solicitude  is  in  the  open  air  on  a 
uncomfortable  elevation  ;  a  stoick  who  daily  contemplaits  the  movitig 
erd  of  men  beneath  him  with  the  most  perfound  indifference ;  a  sinic 
whose  only  verbl  communicashn  with  mankind  is  under  the  influence 
of  a  temporary  and  very  unplesnt  kuneture  of  the  spine,  and  through 
a  little  hole  behind  the  two  foot  by  eighteen  inches,  where  he  passes 
the  most  pai-t  of  his  miserable  egistance  ;  a  victum  of  public  persecu- 
tion, who  is  scarcely  ever  addressed  in  words,  but  most  frequently  by 
insulting  jerks  upon  his  leg  through  the  mejiim  of  the  stage-strap. 
Youmanity  little  knows  the  contempt  I  entertains  for  it,  as  indeed  I 
must.  Exalted  above  men,  I  lives  not  among  them.  Nobody  knows 
or  cares  to  ask  what  my  name  is.  If  I  am  wanted,  I  am  called  by  the 
inexpressive  moneysillabl  '  Hi ! '  and  if  I  do  n't  icknolledge  this  con- 
tempchous  salutashn, '  Stupid  fool '  is  the  smallest  compliment  I  reseaves. 
I  wonder  what  the  publick  would  say  if  I  was  to  call  out  '  hi ! '  to 
them. 

'They  frekently  addresses  me  in  sines  which  is  of  so  derogatry  a 
karikter  that  my  blood  biles  as  I  icknoUege  them.  Sometimes  these 
sines  is  made  with  a  stick,  a  umbereller,  a  brown-paper  parcel,  or  one 
finger  held  up,  to  indikate  that  I  must  stop.,  I  do  stop ;  but  I  feel 
that  it  #ould  be  a  relief  to  me  to  do  so  with  the  off  leg  of  the  off  horse 
on  the  korns  of  the  contemchous  customer.  The  individyal  says 
nothing  to  me  afore  he  enters.     I  aint  as  good  as  the  dirt  under  his 
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feat.  The  rain  may  be  a  fiillmg,  the  frost  may  be  killing,  the  sun  may 
be  a  bnling  me  up  on  my  ( Uevated  perch.  What  cares  that  indivi- 
dyal  about  mef  I  am  only  a  part  of  the  macheen.  /suppose  that  the 
stage  is  drawed  by  two  horses.  I  'm  rong,  it  seams.  That  individya] 
regards  the  number  of  the  cattle  as  three,  me  being  included.  He 
gets  in  and  pokes  his  paltry  sixpence  through  the  little  hole  behind  me. 
I  heeds  him  not ;  I  am  meditating  upon  my  wrongs,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  happy  day  when  I  shall  consummate  my  heaped-up  ven- 
jance  by  running  my  full  stage  down  a  opening  in  the  street  into  the 
sewer  below,  or  up  agin  a  lamp-post.  I  pays  no  attention  to  the  silyer 
kine  at  my  back.  The  passenger  proceeds  to  insult  me  by  jerking  at 
my  foot  or  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  little  pane  of  glass  behind  me.  I 
takes  his  dirty  pence  and  represses  my  indignation  only  to  have  my 
wounds  opened  afresh  by  a  woman,  with  a  bundle  and  a  baby,  calling 
with  most  unfeminine  lungs  that  ebominable  '  Hi ! '  Presently  some 
fool  in  the  stage  diskivers  that,  being  too  intent  on  reading  his  paper 
or  ill  staring  at  the  young  woman  on  the  opsit  seat,  he  has  passed  the 
pint  where  he  wanted  to  stop.  He  frantikally  seazcs  the  strap,  and 
not  only  in  my  leg  but  up  in  my  very  hart  I  feels  the  shock  of  his  im- 
l)atient  pull.  I  checks  the  horses ;  but  because  I  do  n't  pull  them  down 
upon  their  ams  and  bring  the  weakle  to  a  sudden  stop,  a  second  jerk 
upon  my  leg  manifests  the  impatience  of  the  passenger,  who  scowls  at 
me  as  he  passes  out,  and  wonders  '  Why  the  jack-ass  can't  stop  when 
he 's  told  to.'     Oh  !  what  a  life  is  this  ? 

*  Impashent  as  he  is,  however,  to  get  out,  the  others  is  ekallj 
ankshous  to  go  on.  Ho  has  scarsly  stepped  from  the  stage  and  I  am 
jist  preparing  agin  to  start  the  horses,  when  two  or  three  of  the  fools 
inside  exclaims  together,  '  Driver,  go  ahead,  can't  you  ? '  as  though  I 
did  n't  know  my  own  bizness.  I  does  go  ahead,  but  I  treasures  up  my 
rongs.  I  sometimes  thinks  what  a  privalege  it  would  be  to  hang  six 
or  eight  of  my  fellow-men  with  the  stage-strap  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  which  meal,  by-the-bigh,  I  almost  alhiz  takes  upon  the  box. 

'  Okashunly  a  street-boy,  oaning  three  cents,  orders  me  to  stop ; 
yes,  orders  me,  a  little  boy  with  his  shirt  a  hanging  out  of  all  parts  of 
his  trowsers,  but  with  authority  in  virtue  of  his  three  cents,  holds  up 
his  dirty  finger  and  cries  out  tome  —  a  man  old  enuff  to  be  his  grand- 
father— '  Ili ! '  I  stops  ;  but  I  asks  myself  was  I  bom  for  this  ?  Is 
this  a  legitimate  intention  of  Provadense  ? 

'  One  day  a  man  from  the  Deaf  and  Dum  Asylum  wanted  to  get 
into  the  omnibus.  He  held  up  his  finger  to  me.  It  was  a  solium 
pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  at  least  one  of  my  fellow-creachars 
couldn't  call  me  'Hi.'  I  gi-atified  myself  by  pretending  not  to  see 
him.  He  ran  frantikally  along  the  side-walk  looking  at  me,  holding 
both  ands  up  in  the  hair  and  making  mouths  at  me.    I  felt  proud  at 
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thiat  moment ;  but  my  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  A  rufyan  in 
the  stage  saw  the  dum  person  and  pulled  mj  knee  i^>  as  high  as  my 
chin.  I  was  phoaced  to  stop,  and  the  dum  man  grin'd  as  he  got  in. 
Oh  I  Lobd!  . 

^ISven  the  hnrohings  that  hangs  on  to  the  step  and  rides  for  nothing^ 
holcb  me  in  contempt,  for  they  knows  that  I  am  fheir  jupe.  And  I 
aint  got  no  remedy.  I  yous'd  to  cut  behind  with  my  long  ^p  at  a 
▼enchnr ;  bat  one  day  my  evl  jeneyus  was  rampant  and  the  lash  cant 
the  i  of  a  elderly  femail  who  was  a  looking  out  c^  the  stage  winder. 
My  Bo89  had  to  pay  twenty  dollars  in  cash  for  that  operation,  and  the 
wSfXL  was  dedukted  in  weakly  instaulments  out  iby  pay. 

^  And  what  is  my  life  off  the  stage  ?  I  have  a  wife  and  two  child- 
ren. Do  they  respek  me  ?  betwene  you  and  me,  I  think  not.  They 
aaya  I  have  no  ickspearyance  of  the  world  —  n»e  who  sees  so  much  d£ 
it.  One  night  I  goes  home  at  ten  o'clock^  and  the  next  night  at  one. 
I  mounts  the  box  invariably  at  six,  eksep  one  morning  when  I  was 
lait: 

*I  had  left  my  mittings  on  the  table  and  was  a  wauking- slowly 
down  the  yard,  when  my  eldest  boy  a  noticing  of  em,  and  knowing  I 
should  want  em,  darted  out  to  find  me.  Du*ek]y  he  come  out  he  see 
me  down  the  yard,  and  wanting  to  etrakt  my  attenshun,  he  kauled  oat 
thift  ebominable  *  Hi ! '  This  was  too  much.  I  went  back  and  thrashed 
him.    That  made  me  lait,  and  my  pay  was  dokt  in  consequans. 

*  As  for  my  Boss,  be  is  a  Beast  without  no  conshence.  He  seems  to 
thinlt  T  ought  to  make  peaple  ride  weather  they  will  or  no,  fi>r 
when  the  reseats  &lls  off  he  vents  his  splean  in  ihsinivations,  which  is 
very  pamful  to  the  susseptable  mind.  He  says :  ^  It 's  quear ;  he  seen 
the  stage  several  times  that  very  day  and  it  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold 
when  be  seen  it ;  and  he  don't  understand  wy  the  reseats  is  so  small.^ 

*Tbe  fict  is,  he  thinks  I  prigs  his  money.    May  be  I  does. 

*  I  feel  that  there  aint  no  releaf  for  me  but  the  graiv,  and  I  do  nt 
care  how  soon  it  comes  to  me,  or  rather  how  soon  I  am  druv  to  it.  I 
sinsearly  hope,  as  there  aint  no  omnibuses  in  Heaving,  or  leastways  if 
there  is,  that  I  am  to  be  a  Passenger  and  not  a  driver,  (won't  I  pull  the 
strap  though  ?)  But  if  things  aint  so  ordained,  I  do  n't  care  if  I  goes 
to  the  other  plais  instead. 

*  Yours  as  truly  as  sukumstances  >rill  allow,  «  bill  Qsurr.' 
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In  the  south-west  of  France  is  the  ancient  town  of  Saintes,  the  capital 
of  Samtonge,  charmingly  situated  on  the  River  Charente,  and  onoe 
the  most  flourishing  city  of  all  Guienne.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
and  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Aquitaine.  There  are  still  some  slight  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  a  fine  Roman  bridge  spans  the  waters  of  the  Charonte,  bearing  a 
Latin  inscription  (now  illegible)  upon  its  frieze.  In  olden  times  it 
boasted  an  ancient  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  said  to  haye 
been  built  by  Charlemagne ;  but  only  the  bell-tower  now  remains  . 
^^^^JS^sifa^'  I*  was  in  the  year 

1588,  one  rooming 
in    May,  that    tbo 
people  of  the  old, 
narrow-streeted 
town  were  surpruh 
ed  to  find  a  strange^ 
family  had  arrivtidr 
among  them.    Tliir^ 
new-comers  were.i^' 
young  couple  wlitf: 
brought  with  them 
an  infant  in  arms,- 
and    presently    es- 
tablished them- 
selves   in    a  small 
house  on  the  ont- 
fikirts  of  the  city, 
the     frontage     of 
whidi  looked  upon  one  of  the  steep,  crooked  streets,  and  presented  to 
view  a  work-shop,  in  which  were  displayed  various  objects  calculated 
to  attract  the  eyes  of  passers-by.    Above  all,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
door  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  dog,  modelled  and  painted  in  such 
life-like  fashion,  that  many  a  time  was  this  sturdy-looking  guardian  of 
the  threshold  challenged  to  single  combat  by  the  perplexed  dogs  of 
the  good  town. 

The  head  of  this  family  was  Bernard  Palissy,  whom,  though  of 
humble  origin  and  occupation,  Lamartine  styles  '  the  patriarch  of  the 
work-shop,  the  poet  of  manual  hibor  in  modern  days,  the  potter  of  the 
Odyssey,  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel » —  a  self-helping  and  self-taught 
man,  who  united  the  practical  power  of  the  workman  with  the  genius 
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of  the  philosopher  and  the  virtue  of  the  saint  and  martyr ;  one  of  those 
world-conquering  men,  as  powerful  in  patience  as  in  energy,  who  can 
watch  and  wait,  reiterate  experiment,  and  endure  privation  from 
weaiy  year  to  weary  year  in  the  pursuit  of  what,  to  ordinary  minds. 
Would  seem  but  a  vision  of  dreamland,  but  which  the  forecasting  in- 
stinct 6f  genius  affinns  to  be  a  possibility  of  sober  life. 

Of  the  early  history 
of  Palissy  scarcely 
more  is  known  thjan 
that  he  was  bom  in 
or  near  the  little  town 
of  Biron,  in  the  an- 
cient province  of  Peri- 
gord,  an  inland, 
mountainous  district, 
without  commerce 
and  manufactures, 
whose  inhabitants  de- 
pended for  their  sub- 
sistence upon  the  pro- 
duce of  their  forests 
and  the  fattening  of 
theirpigs.  Hi^parents 
were  too  poor  to  give 
him  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  edncation ; 
but  be  learned  to  re^d 
and  write,  and  from 
his  early  youth  showed  a  talent  for  drawing  and  designing,  and  speedily 
attained  a  degree  of  skiU  which  secured  him  employment  in  painting  on 
glass  and  drawing  plans.  ThougTi  Palissy,  in  after-years,  wrote  several 
books  as  full  of  biographical  anecdote  and  illustration  as  they  are  of 
shrewdness  and  good  homely  sense,  hfe  says  little  more  concerning  his 
eariy  life  than  that  for  a  long  time  he  practised  glass-painting,  until 
he  was  assured  that  he  '  could  earn  bread  by  labors  in  earth.'  Our 
sketch  of  Palissy  is  based  upon  the  lecture  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Allon 
on  the  Huguenot  potter  and  martyr,  and  the  narrative  of  Miss  C.  L. 
Brightwell.*  To  the  latter  work  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  excel- 
lent illustrations  that  accompany  this  article,  and  to  it  we  refer  the 
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reader  for  the  best  account  of  this  remarkable  man,  who,  as  Lamartine 
May.H,  by  his  example  rather  than  by  his  works  has  exereiaed  an  in- 
fluence upon  civilization,  and  has  earned  a  place  for  himself  among 
the  men  who  have  ennobled  humanity. 

I^alissy  married  and  enshrined  his  Penates  in  the  pictnresqae  old 
town  of  Saintes,  earning  by  surveying  and  glass-paintnig  a  loaiity  VMi- 
hood,  for  Lisette  could  not  help  wanting  a  '  grass-green  camleV  9k^ 
little  Nicole  his  calotte.  But  during  the  twelve  preceding  yeara.ke 
had  lived  the  life  of  a  wandering  artisan.  . .'. 

Palissy  says  that  many  who  worked  at  his  trade  in  Perigwd  were 
nobles.    We  remember  once  in  Eastern  £urope  to  have  given  a  ] 
garian  baron  a  shirt,  an  article  of  dress  he  bad  not  worn  in 


weeks.  A] 
net,  it  ia  aaid,  i 
shoeainoneofiliijl^ 
land  conntieB  aflfiiiig- 
land.  Not  long  igoa 
lineal  desoendanf-of 
one  of  the  Brittdi 
kings  wished  to  be- 
come a  contribttibr 
to  our  Magadne. 
But  the  glass-work- 
ers of  Perlgord, 
whether  noble  or 
plebeian,  could  hard* 
ly  pay  their  taxes, 
and  young  Palissy 
Icil  his  forest-home, 
turning  his  &oe  first 
southward    to    the 


For 
^he 


Pyrenees, 
twelve  years 
wandered  through 
Franco,  the  Nether- 
l:inds,  and  Lower 
Germany;  and, 
as  churches  needing 
his  services  were 
not  to  be  encountered  in  every  village,  now  and  then  stopping  to 
eke  out  his  scanty  income  by  portrait-painting  and  surveying,  and 
later  by  making  draughts  and  moulding  images.  These  were  the 
voars  of  his  education. 
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Amid  the  gorges 
and  peaks  of  the 
Pyrenees  he  became 
familiar  with  their 
varied  beauty  and 
wild  scenery ;  and 
thus  drinking  in  the 
epirit  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  woods, 
he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  wisdom 
as  a  philosopher. 
He  studied  earths 
and  rocks  and  in- 
sects and  trees, 
questioning  men 
much,  but  nature 
more.  He  visited 
the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist  and  the 
work-shop  of  the 
artisan,  but  nature, 
after  all,  was  the 
nurse  of  his  genius  and  the  mother  of  his  art,  teaching  him  lessons 
from  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream,  the  wild  recess  of  the  forest  and  the 
awful  clefl  of  the  mountain.  In  these  twelve  years  of  travel  Palissy 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  various  arts,  and  even  dabbled  in  alchemy, 
being,  as  he  tells  us,  '  alchemist  enough  to  live  on  his  teeth.'  Eager 
and  observant,  he  questioned  philosophers  of  their  knowledge  and 
learned  wisdom  from  the  rude  instincts  of  the  peasant,  so  that  in  time 
he  inevitably  became  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  practical  of  men  — 
the  Franklin  of  France. 

During  his  wanderings,  also,  Palissy  doubtless  came  in  contact  with 
the  Reformers,  and  became  a  devoted  Huguenot.  The  religious 
thought  and  passion  of  Europe  were  then  stirred  to  their  very  depth. 
The  celebrated  protest  of  fourteen  imperial  cities  against  the  decisions 
of  the  Diet  of  Spires  had  just  given  to  the  Reformed  Church  the  name 
of  Protestant.  France  was  at  that  time  the  great  stronghold  of  Papacy. 
Leo  X.  sat  on  the  papal  throne ;  and  the  heretics,  though  passing 
through  terrible  scenes  of  persecution  and  martyrdom,  were  greatly 
protected  by  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  the  First. 
in  1635  John  Calvin  fled  from  Paris  to  Saintonge,  the  district  in  which 
Palissy  fixed  his  home. 
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Some  two  years  after  Palissy  bad  settled  in  Saint es  he  received  a 
little  commisBion  from  one  of  the  great  seigneurs  wlio  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  man  of  much  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  having  in  his 
possession  some  choice  specimens  of  ancient  Moorish  pottery.  After 
showing  these  to  Palissy  (who  bad  come  to  the  chateau  for  directions) 
the  nobleman,  going  to  the  cabinet  from  wliich  they  had  been  taken, 
drew  out  an  earthen  cup,  turned  and  enameled  with  so  much  beauty, 
that  at  the  sight  of  it  our  artist  was  struck  dumb  with  admiration. 

When   Palissy 

U?.' •ilft*(f(^  ^^    ,^  IliiJuiil  ii  I  i  ^^^  h^en  mending 

painted  windows  in 
Saintes,  Europe  was 
without  porceUin. 
The  existence  of 
tea  was  not  even 
know^n,  and  a  shil- 
ling china  mug 
would  have  been  a 
princely  present. 
While  Palissy  was 
a  boy  the  Portu- 
guese obtained  their 
settlement  at  Ma- 
cao, and  through 
them  came  the  first 
specimens  of  chi&ft- 
ware  called  porbe- 
lain,  it  is  said,  from 
their  resemblance  to 
the  backs  of  litde 
pigs.  How  xnai^ 
thousands  of  years,  according  to  Chinese  chronology,  they  ha^(> 
been  manufacturing  porcelain  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  tea<up  mw 
have  been  the  vessel  and  tea  the  liquor  employed  in  the  very  first  }SkS^ 
tion  of  Yoo-tsou-she  when,  three  thousand  years  before  ChbuJt,  be  fii 
duced  his  savage  hordes  to  build  their  first  hut.  The  carBest^bistor^ 
records  of  fictile  clay  are  the  bricks  of  Babel.  The  Greeks,  EgypdlBi^ 
Etruscans,  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  potter's  on^-  W 
while  the  art  of  tempering  and  glazing  was  disappearing  in  Europe, 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  were  practising  it  in  grotesque  per- 
fection. 

'  Who  is  there,'  says  Allon,  '  that  had  not  daguerreotyped  upon  hi& 
brain  every  line  and  dot  of  the  immortal  blue  willow  pattern,  so  called 
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from  its  astonnding  willow,  with  its  four  bunches  of  triple  princes' 
feathers  for  foliage,  and  its  inconceivable  root  growing  out  of  an  im- 
possible soil ;  and  its  magical  bridge  suspended,  like  a  leaping  squirrel, 
between  heaven  and  earth ;  and  its  three  Chinese  mermen,  working 
themselves  upon  their  tails  in  some  inscrutable  way  or  other  in  the 
funny  little  temple  in  the  comer ;  and  the  allegorical  ship  that  sails  in 
mid-air  over  the  top  of  it,  and  just  under  the  baseless  floor  of  an  atrial 
blue  villa,  through  which  it  threatens  to  thrust  its  mast ;  and  its  two 
nondescript  birds,  which  would  defy  even  the  anatomy  of  Owen,  bill- 
ing and  cooing  in  their  uncouth  Chinese  fiishion,  besides  the  strange 
blue  tree,  with  its  round  plum-pud  tog  leaves — a  permanent  puzzle 
to  botanists  —  and  which  grows  out  of  the  top  of  another  temple  with 
three  deep-blue  columns,  and  beneath  which  a  mysterious  stream  flows, 
which  sublime  landscape,  for  millions  of  ages  and  upon  tens  of  millions 
of  plates,  has  represented  to  the  world  the  artistic  ideas  of  the  Raphaels 
of  the  Cerulean  empire  ? ' 

Tlie  first  reappear- 
ance in  Europe  of 
the  lost  art  of  pot- 
tery was  in  the  four- 
teenth century, 
when  glazed  earth- 
enware was  used  in 
the  pavement  of 
the  Alhambra,  and 
in  the  Moorish 
mosques  in  Spain. 
This  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  art  when 
Lucca  della  Robbia, 
the  first  of  European 
potters,  became  fa- 
mous for  his  terra- 
cotta productions. 
He  was  the  discov- 
erer of  his  own  en- 
amel, and  *  studied,' 
says  Vasari,  *with 
FO  much  zeal,  that 
when  his  feet  were  often  frozen  with  cold  in  the  night-time,  he  kept 
them  in  a  basket  of  shavings  to  warm  them,  that  he  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  discontinue  his  drjnvings.'  After  years  of  patient  experi- 
ment, he  produced  a  beautiftil  white  enamel  which  gave  almost  *  eter- 
VOL.  uv.  19 
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nal  darability '  to  his  terra-cotta  figures,  and  became  so  ftmous  thai  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Florence.  His 
secret,  however,  died  with  him,  his  productions  only  remaining. 

The  cup  shown  to 

tKUurii)! 


Palissy  was  a  speoi- 
men  of  the  work- 
manship of  Locoa 
della  Robbia,  and 
like  Newton's  apple 
it  set  his  mind  a- 
working.  To  dis- 
cover Lucoa  della 
Robbia's  enamel  was 
henceforth  the  par- 
pose  for  which  he 
lived,  and  to  which 
he  consecrated  all 
his  labor  and  sub- 
stance. No  man  in 
France  possessed  the 
knowledge.  *Some 
body,'  reasoned  Pal- 
issy, ^must  have 
found  It  out,  and 
why  should  I  BOt 
repeat  the  discov- 
ery ? '  To  be  the  only  man  in  the  land  who  could  produce  these  beau- 
tiful vases,  would  be  not  only  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  for  the 
wants  of  his  family,  but  also  a  triumph  of  art. 

That  evening  ho  called  his  wife  to  him,  told  her  what  he  had  seen, 
and  how  his  heart  was  set  upon  learning  to  make  enamels.  The  poor 
woman  saw  that  he  was  pleased,  and  urged  that  he  had  better  rest 
content  with  diligence  in  his  own  calling,  as  he  told  her  plainly  of  the 
great  cost  with  which  the  first  experiments  must  be  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  bade  her  to  be  of  good  cheer.  *  There  will  be  the  loss  of 
my  time,*  said  he,  *  from  my  wonted  occupation ;  besides  that,  I  molt 
purchase  drugs  and  make  me  furnaces,  and  all,  at  first,  a  clear  outlay, 
without  fruit.  I  shall  have  many  drawbacks,  and  it  may  be  a  weary 
while  before  I  master  this  art.  I  shall  be  as  a  man  that  gropes  his 
way  in  the  dark  ;  for  I  have  no  knowledge  of  clays,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  earth  baked,  nor  do  I  know  of  what  materials  enamels  are  com- 
posed.' 

But  how  was  Palissy  to  begin.    His  autobiography  tells  us : 
*  Without  having  heard  of  what  materials  the  said  enamels 
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OPmposed,  I  pounded  in  those  days  all  the  substances  which  I  oould 
sapf>ose  likely  to  make  any  thing ;  and  having  pounded  and  ground 
them,  I  bought  a  quantity  of  eartheni  pots,  and  after  having  broken 
them  in  pieces,  I  put  some  of  the  materials  that  I  had  ground  upon 
them ;  and  having  marked  them,  I  set  apart  in  writing  what  drugs  I 
had  put  upon  each,  as  a  memorandum ;  then,  having  made  a  furnace 
to  my  &ncy,  I  set  the  fragments  down  to  bake,  that  I  might  see 
whether  my  drugs  were  able  to  produce  some  whitish  color;  for  I 
sought  only  after  white  enamel,  because  I  heard  it  said  that  white 
enamel  was  the  basis  of  aU  others.' 

But  from  ignorance  of  the  degree  of  heat  required,  and  bad  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials,  he  obtained  no  good  resuH.  After  he  had  blun- 
dered several  times,  at  great  expense,  broken  up  his  pottery,  and  ex- 
hausted his  resources,  he  re-constructed  his  fnrnaceSi  bougfit  new 
diemicals,  and  broke  fresh  pots,  undeterred  by  an  empty  pura^  a 
bare  cupboard,  and  a  remonstrant  wife. 

*  When,' says  he, 
^I  had  fooled  away 
several  years  thus 
imprudently,  with 
sorrows  and  fflghs 
that  I  could  not 
at  all  arrive  at  my 
intention,  and  re- 
membering the 
money  spent,  I  re- 
solved, in  order  to 
avoid  such  large 
expenditure,  to 
send  the  chemicals 
that  I  would  test, 
to  the  kiln  of  some 
potter;  and  having  settled  this  in  my  mind,  I  purchased  afiresh 
several  earthen  vessels,  and  having  broken  them  in  pieces,  as  was 
my  custom,  I  covered  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  fragments  with 
enamel,  and  sent  them  to  a  pottery  distant  a  league  and  a  half  from 
my  dwelling,  with  a  request  to  the  potters  that  they  would  please  to 
permit  those  trials  to  be  baked  within  some  of  their  vessels.  This 
they  did  willingly.' 

With  good-natured  pity  the  potters  put  this  strange  batch  of  pow- 
ders into  their  furnace,  making  merry  while  Palissy  sat  down  with 
throbbing  heart  to  watch  for  the  result.  But  when  the  trial-pieoei^ 
were  taken  out,  to  his  shame  and  loss  he  found  that  they  had  not  been 
aSeotod  by  the  fire.    Unmindful  of  the-  ridicule  of  the  potteri,  he 
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several  times  gave  them  new  combinations  of  the  chemicals  to  trj  as 
before ;  but  with  no  more  success.  T^e  necessities  of  his  fismdlj  and 
the  curtain-lectures  of  his  wife  could,  however,  no  longer  be  resisted. 
After  three  years  of  fruitless  effort,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  make 
enamel,  and  returned  to  glass-painting  and  surveying. 

The  French  Idng 
wanting  money  for 
his  wars,  determin- 
ed to  levy  a  tax  on 
the  salt-marshes  of 
Saintonge.  The 
royal  commission 
came  just  at  the 
right  time,  and 
Palissy  thankfiiOy 
accepted  the  ap- 
pointment ^  to  map 
the  islands  and  tbe 
district  anrxoimd- 
ing  all  the  saltr 
marshes  in  hil^pnt 
of  the  cotmy.* 
For  a  year  and  a 
half  he  was  out- 
wardly a  happy  man ;  but  the  fire  had  be^i  secretly  smouldering,  and  to 
the  horror  of  his  wife  soon  broke  out  fiercer  than  ever.  Startling  enough 
was  the  first  symptom.  ^  I  broke,'  says  he,  ^  about  three  dozen  earthen 
pots,  all  of  them  new,  and  having  ground  a  large  quantity  of  different 
materials,  I  covered  all  the  bits  of  the  said  pots  with  my  chemicals, 
hid  on  with  a  brush.'  These  were  all  carried  to  the  glass-house,  in  the 
hope  that  the  intenser  heat  would  melt  them,  and  some  one  would 
prove  to  be  the  right  combination.  When  the  preparations  were 
drawn  out  of  the  furnace,  he  joyfully  observed  that  some  of  them  had 
begun  to  melt,  which  still  more  encouraged  him  to  search  for  the 
wMte  enamel.  Palissy  persevered,  but  brought  no  wages  to  Us 
neglected  family.  Poor  lisette  thought  her  husband 'heartless,  and 
scolded.  The  neighbors  thought  him  mad.  Death  also  entered  Us 
cottage  and  bore  away  the  two  eldest  children.  Finally  a  compromise 
was  effected.  He  would  make  but  one  more  trial,  and  if  that  fidled, 
would,  like  a  sensible  man,  go  back  to  his  glass-painting  and  surveying. 
The  last  effort,  however,  must  be  a  great  one.  Let  Palissy  tell  Ua 
own  story.  *  For  two  years  I  did  nothing  but  go  and  come  between 
my  house  and  the  adjacent  glass-houses,  aiming  to  succeed  in  my  in* 
tentions.    Oon  willed  that  -whea  I  had  begun  to  lose  my  oonrage,  md 
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was  gone  for  the  last  time  to  a  glass-furaaoe,  having  a  man  with  me 
carrying  more  than  three  hundred  kinds  of  trial-pieces,  there  was  one 
amon^  those  pieces  which  was  melted  within  four  hours  after  it  had 
been  placed  in  the  furnace,  which  trial  turned  out  white  and  polished 
in  a  way  that  caused  me  such  joy  as  made  me  think  I  was  become  a 
new  oreatare ;  and  I  thought  that  from  that  time  I  had  the  full  per- 
fection of  the  white  enamel.' 

Palissy  rttehed  to 
the  chamber  Wliiere 
his  poor  wife  lagr  in 
her  sick-bed)  Mid 
holding  up  the  shin- 
ing white  fragment, 
exclaimed:  ^I  have 
found  ki'  Lisette 
hailed  the  first  ray 
of  retnmii^  pros- 
perity, but  little 
knew  how  long  she 
must  wait  before 
she  could  warm  her- 
self in  its  sunshine. 
A  partial  success 
was  not  to  be  re- 
linquished. More 
money  must  be 
spent,  even  though 
Palissy  has  no  mo- 
ney, and  but  little 
credit.  He  was  now 
BO  near  the  discovery  of  his  secret  that  he  must  have  a  furnace  of  his 
own,  lest  the  glass-blowers,  whose  sneers  and  gibes  he  had  so  long  en- 
dured, should  become  acquainted  with  it,  and  the  reward  of  his  labor 
be  lost.  Haying  spent  seven  or  eight  months  in  making  vessels  of 
earth,  although  he  had  never  understood  earths,  he  began  to  erect  a 
furnace  like  that  of  the  glass-workers ;  and  unable  to  pay  any  one  to 
assist  him,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  the  b^ks  and  mortar  on  his  own 
back.  At  length,  after  eight  months  of  experiment,  he  succeeded  in 
baking  his  pottery.  But  how  was  it  to  be  enameled  ?  He  was  obliged 
to  work  more  than  a  month,  night  and  day,  grinding  the  materials ; 
and  when  the  vessels  had  been  put  into  the  furnace,  after  feeding  it 
with  wood  incessantly  for  six  days  and  six  nights  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  make  the  enamel  melt.  Is  it  strange  that  he  was  like  a  man  in 
dei3>enition,  the  very  Job  of  his  art  sitting  for  six  days  and  six  nights 
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among  his  potsherds,  his  wants  supplied  perhaps  only  by  his  child- 
ren? He  will  try  again.  The  next  experiment  may  be  successfiiL 
Without  letting  his  furnace  cool,  he  began  once  more  to  pound  and 
grind  materials,  and  as  the  vessels  he  had  made  were  all  broken,  he 
bought  others  with  borrowed  money,  for  this  must  be  his  last  experi- 
ment. The  new  vessels  are  put  into  the  furnace,  which  he  has  kept 
heated  three  weeks.  But  now  a  new  and  fatal  embarrassment  oocurs. 
His  fuel  fails,  and  the  furnace-fires  will  go  out,  and  his  new  baking  be 
spoiled.  What  shall  he  do  ?  First,  he  tears  up  the  palings  of  his  gar- 
den. In  vain  does  Lisette  weep  and  wring  her  hands.  The  last  stake 
disappears;  still  the  enamel  does  not  melt.  The  insatiable  furnace 
craves  fuel,  and  fuel  it  must  have.  His  eye  glaring,  his  lips  compress- 
ed, Palissy  rushes  to  the  house.  A  tremendous  crash :  a  table  is  BpHt 
up  and  carried  away ;  then  follows  a  chair,  and  another,  and  «|.  last  he 
tears  up  the  flooring.  Lisette,  seeing  her  furniture  destroyed  jip|d.-har 
house  pulled  down,  ruslics  frantic  out  into  the  streets  of  Etamfiri^fVS- 
clainung  aloud  that  her  iasane  husband  is  burning  the  house.    l^i-\ 

And   whetj^' 
A  ,s       Mmmu^'\  Palissyhimsellg 

IS  his  own 
of  his 
suffered 
that  I  cannot 
for  I  was 
haustedand 
by  the  hesit 
furnace;  itwumoiee 
than  a  month  rip^ 
my  shirt  had  been 
dry  upon  inc.  Fur- 
ther to  console,  I 
was  the  object  of 
mockery;  and  even 
those  from  wheoa 
solace  was  due,  nn 
crying  through  the 
town  that  I  nas 
burning  my  floon; 
and  in  this  wfty  1117 
credit  was  takefn 
from  me,  and  I  was 
regarded  as  a  madman.  Others  said  that  I  was  laboring  to  make  &lse 
money ;  which  was  a  scandal  under  which  I  pined  away,  and  slipped 
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with  bowed  head  through  the  streets  like  a  man  put  to  shame.  I  was 
in  debt  in  several  places,  and  had  two  children  at  nurse,  unable  to  pay 
the  nurses.  No  one  gave  me  consolation,  but  on  the  contrary  men 
jested  at  me,  saying  '  it  was  right  for  him  to  die  of  hunger,  seeing 
that  he  had  left  off  following  his  trade.'  All  these  things  assailed  my 
earg  when  I  passed  through  the  streets ;  but  for  all  that,  there  still  re- 
mained some  hope  which  encouraged  and  sustained  me,  inasmuch  as 
the  last  trials  had  turned  out  tolerably  well,  and  thereafter  I  thought 
that  I  knew  enough  to  get  my  living.' 
Some  of  the  chemicals  melted  over  his  jars  and  produced  a  white 

enamel;  but  months 
would  be  required 
to  produce  a  batch 
of  actual  enamelled 
crockery.  Although 
his  children  cried  for 
bread,  his  wife  gave  , 
him  no  peace,  his 
neighbors  thought 
him  mad,  and  he 
was  plunged  in  debt, 
he  resolved  to  en- 
gage as  an  assistant 
a  potter  who  under- 
stood his  art,  a  mag- 
nanimous inn-keepier 
undertaking  to  feed 
and  lodge  the  pot- 
ter for  six  months, 
charging  the  same 
to  Bernard  Palissy's 
account.  For  six 
months  they  labored 
together,  moulding  and  baking  pottery  to  be  enamelled,  when  for  want 
of  fonds  the  assistant  had  to  be  discharged,  Bernard's  clothes  being 
given  to  him  for  wages. 

Then  he  resolved  to  take  down  his  furnace  and  re-construot  it.  He 
was  obliged  to  bring  the  water,  the  mortar,  and  the  stone  without  any 
aid ;  in  loosening  the  masonry  of  the  old  furnace,  hb  fingers  were  so 
bruised  and  cut  by  the  vitrified  mortar  and  bricks,  that  he  had  to  eat 
his  pottage  with  bis  fingers  wrapped  in  rags. 

When  Palissy  came  to  draw  out  of  the  furnace  the  vessels  he  had 
prepared  with  such  labor  and  expense,  a  new  discomfiture  so  augmented 
his  sorrows  and  disasters  that  he  lost  all  countenance.    The  enamels 
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were  good,  but  the  flints  in  the  mortar,  which  he  had  used  in  erecting 
the  furnace,  bursting  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat,  the  pieces  stuck 
into  the  soft  enamel,  so  that  the  jars  and  medallions,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  very  beautiful,  were  covered  with  them.  These  im- 
perfect products  might  have  been  sold  at  some  price,  and  at  least  a 
part  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  livres  which  Palissy  hoped  to  draw 
from  the  experiment  for  his  £unily,  the  good-hearted  inn-keeper  and 
the  rest  of  his  creditors,  might  have  been  realized ;  but  the  grand  old 
potter,  gaunt,  ragged,  and  furnace-stained  —  a  very  Lear  in  Ms  difr 
tress  —  rushed  upon  the  batch  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces,  scattering  the 
fragments  at  his  feet.  His  neighbors  remonstrated,  his  wife  was  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  his  madness,  his  faith  had  been  tried  to  the  oft- 
most  ;  but  the  enamel  had  been  discovered.  He  was  now  forty  years 
of  age,  and  had  been  experimenting  in  pottery  eight  years.  He  had 
only  to  learn  by  experience  how  to  avoid  the  thousand  accidents  that 
marred  the  api)lication  of  his  great  secret.  '}^ 

,     We  need  not  follow  Palissy  through  the  next  eight  years  of  U^lifik' 

At  the  dhatew  1^ 
Pons,  where  hsiwiSr 
the  cup  of  'marvtir 
lous  beauty'  wUioh 
had  served  as  ataU** 
man  to  elicit  hk  ge- 
nius, he  had  in  the 
meantime  frequently 
received  commis- 
sions for  various 
works  of  art  in  Ids 
peculiar  line.  The 
*  Dame  de  Pons,* 
being  a  lover  of  gar- 
dens, found  Paliss/s 
ready  tact  of  great 
6er\T[ce.  To  her  he 
related,  after  his  last 
discomfiture,  his 
many  mishaps  and 
failures,  and  so  inter- 
ested was  she  in  his 
fworite  pursuit,  that 
she  became  liis  patron,  and  enabled  him  in  one  way  and  another 
to  procure  moans  for  carrying  on  his  experiments.  Eight  years 
more  he  labored  before  being  able  to  support  his  family  by  his 
pottery.     ^Vfier  describing  all  liis  various  failures  he  says :  *  In  short, 
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I  blundered  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  ...  I  was  so  wasted 
in  my  person  that  there  was  no  form  nor  prominence  of  muscle  on 
my  arms  or  legs;  also,  the  said  legs  were  throughout  of  one  size, 

so  that  the  garters 
with  which  I  tied  my 
stockings  were  at 
once,  when  I  walk- 
ed, down  upon  my 
heels  with  the  stock- 
ings too.  I  often 
walked  about  the 
fields  of  Saintes,  con- 
sidering my  miseries 
and  weariness,  and 
above  all  things,  that 
in  my  own  house  I 
could  have  no  peace, 
nor  do  any  thing 
that  was  considered 
good.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless, the  hope  that 
I  had,  caused  me 
to  proceed  with  my 
work  so  like  a  man, 
that  often,  to  amuse 
people  who  came  to 
see  me,  I  did  my 
best  to  laugh,  although  within  me  all  was  very  sad.  ...  I  have  beem 
for  several  years  —  when,  without  the  means  of  covering  my  furnaces,  I 
was  every  night  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  rains  —  without  any  help, 
aid,  or  consolation,  except  from  the  owls  that  screeched  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  dogs  that  howled  on  the  other,  .  .  .  and  having  notUng 
dry  upon  me  because  of  the  rains  which  had  fellen,  I  would  go  to  bed 
at  mid-night  or  near  dawn,  dressed  like  a  man  who  has  been  dragged 
through  all  the  puddles  in  the  towns ;  and  turning  thus  to  retire,  I 
would  walk  rolling,  without  a  candle,  falling  to  one  side  and  the  other 
like  a  man  drunk  with  wine,  filled  with  great  sorrows,  inasmuch  as 
having  labored  long,  I  saw  my  labor  wasted;  then  retiring  in  this 
manner,  soiled  and  drenched,  I  have  found  in  my  chamber  a  second 
persecution  worse  than  the  first,  which  causes  me  to  marvel  now  that 
I  was  not  consumed  with  my  sufiering.  ...  At  last  I  found  means  to 
m&ke  various  vessels  of  different  enamels  intermixed,  in  the  manner  of 
jasper.  That  fed  me  several  years ;  and  when  at  last  I  had  discovered 
how  to  make  my  rustic  pieces,  I  was  in  greater  trouble  than  before, 
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for  having  made  a  certain  number  of  them  and  put  them  to  bike,  my 
enamels  tamed  out,  gome  beautiful  and  well  melted,  and  others  qoite 
the  reverse ;  because  they  were  composed  of  different  materials,  whidi 
were  fusible  in  different  degrees.  Thus  the  green  of  the  lizards  was 
burned  long  before  the  color  of  the  serpents  was  melted ;  and  the  eolor 
of  the  serpents,  lobsters,  tortoises,  and  crabs  was  melted  before  the 
white  had  attained  any  beauty.  All  these  defects  caused  me  rooh 
labor  and  heaviness  of  spirit,  that  before  I  could  render  my  eniunelt 
fusible  at  the  same  degree  of  heat  I  really  thought  I  should  be  at  the 
door  of  my  sepulchre.' 

Palissy  was  forty- 
eight  years  of  age 
at  the  doee  of  lus 
sixteen  years*  strug- 
gle. Thenoelbrward 
his  fame  rapiUy 
spread ;  his  Aiopt- 
ery  was  talked  jd, 
and  specimeiM  of  Us 
art  were  exhukod  at 
court.  Nolitfiliiitn 
frequented  Idsf^^ot- 
tage;  the 
had  proved  i 
lisette  smfled  iuM, 
her  ohUdr^n  jmIo 
well  fed ;  waAf, 
purchased  a  'HijiBt 
'grass-fir^en^l 
than  she .  had  - 
dared  to  hopa  finr. 
At  the  man^on  of 
the  ' Dame  de  Pods* 
PaUssy  met  the  Marshal  Montmorency,  who,  although  a  rough,  anli- 
tere  man,  and  a  bigoted  Catholic,  sent  by  Henry  II.  to  exterminate  dM 
heretics  of  Sauitonge,  became  his  chief  patron,  not  only  appointing  Um 
to  decorate  his  famous  chateau  d'  Ecouen,  but  afterward  commendiiig 
him  to  the  King,  and  thereby  saving  his  life. 

The  pottery  made  by  Palissy  (of  which,  under  the  name  of  PalisqU- 
ware,  exquisite  specimens  adorn  a  room  in  the  Louvre  named  after 
him,  and  also  the  private  collections  of  wealthy  and  noble  continaital 
amateurs)  was  very  characteristic  of  himself.  To  reproduce  fir  Ui 
works  the  bright  colors  and  elegant  forms  of  the  plants  and  aninkab 
on  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  often  gazed  in  the  woods  and  iMM^ 
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was  bis  delight ;  and  he  founded  his  reputati(Hi  on  what  he  called 
rustic  pieces.  The  title  which  he  took  for  himself  was :  Worker  in 
earth,  and  Inventor  of  Kustic  Figulines.  These  were,  in  &ct,  accurate 
models  from  life  of  wild  animals,  reptiles,  plants,  and  other  productions 
of  nature,  tastefully  introduced  as  ornaments  upon  a  vase  or  plate. 
EBb  rich  fancy  covered  his  works  with  elaborate  adornment ;  but  all 
Iheae  designs  were  so  accurately  copied  from  nature,  in  form  and  color, 
that  the  species  of  each  can  be  readily  recognized ;  and  there  is  hardly 
found  a  fancy  leaf,  and  not  one  lizard,  butterfly,  or  beetle,  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  rocks,  woods,  fields,  rivers,  and  seas  of  France. 

This  is,  perhaps, 
the  place  to  speak  of 
Palissy  as  a  philoso- 
pher, for  as  such  he 
ranks  among  the 
sages  of  France.  In 
his  later  life  he  de- 
livered the  first  Nat- 
ural History  lectures 
in  Paris ;  calling  to- 
gether the  most 
learned  men  of  the 
country  that  he 
might  submit  to 
them  his  philosophi- 
cal speculation3,  ledt 
he  should  unwitting- 
ly claim  as  his  own 
discoveries  things 
already  known.  In 
agriculture  he  antici- 
pated many  of  Lie- 
big's  teachings.  He 
guessed  keenly  and  wisely  at  the  philosophy  of  health  and  disease; 
promulgated  a  correct  theory  of  springs,  and  surface-drainage ;  and 
very  nearly  discovered  the  steam-engine. 

'  His  scattered  leaves,'  says  Lamartine,  '  long  forgotten,  and  at  last 
collected,  form  two  volumes  —  real  treasures  of  human  wisdom,  divine 
piety,  and  eminent  genius,  as  well  as  of  great  simplicity,  vigor,  and 
copiousness  of  style.  It  is  impossible,  after  reading  them,  not  to  con- 
aider  the  poor  potter  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  French  lan- 
gasige.  Montaigne  is  not  more  free  and  flowing ;  Jean  Jacques  Kous- 
aeau  is  scarcely  more  graphic ;  neither  does  Bossuet  excel  him  in  poet- 
ical power.    In  his  allegories,  his  reflections,  his  pathos,  his  descrip- 
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tions,  and  his  poetry,  he  is  as  great  as  any  of  the  authors  I  have  men- 
tioned.' 

We  have  already  stated  that  Palissy,  daring  his  twelve  years'  wan- 
derings, became  a  Huguenot ;  and  that  he  zealously  adhered  to  the 
fiuth  of  the  Reformers.  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Saintes,  the  per- 
secution broke  out  there,  and  the  first  Protestant  heretic  was  burned^ 
Bernard  began  the  Reformed  Church  of  Saintes  by  preaching  to  his 
one  poor  brother  Christian ;  his  preaching  courage  failing,  however, 
when  others  were  to  be  addressed.  Six  poor  and  unlearned  in«i, 
undertaking  ^  a  business  in  which  they  never  had  been  instructed,'  met 
together  every  Sunday  to  recite  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  ultimatdy 
it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the  six  in  turn  should  preach  to  the  other 
five.  In  a  contemporary  list  of  preachers  we  find  the  name  of  Bernard 
Palissy.  ' 

Saintes  had  been  a  kind  of  Zoar  for  the  Huguenots,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  persecution  they  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  and  when 
caught  were  '  bridled  like  horses  before  being  led  to  the  scaffold,  whkh 
bridles  had  to  each  an  apple  of  iron  which  filled  all  the  inside  of  their 
mouths  —  a  very  hideous  thing  to  see.'  Palissy,  protected  by  Mont- 
morency, labored  on  in  his  little  work-shop.  *  I  had  nothing,  every 
day,'  says  he,  '  but  reports  of  frightful  crimes  that  from  day  to  day 
were  conmiitted ;  and  it  was  of  all  those  things  the  one  that  grieved 
me  most  within  myself,  that  certain  little  children  of  the  town,  who 
came  daily  to  assemble  in  an  open  space  near  the  spot  where  I  was  hid- 
den, (exerting  myself  always  to  produce  some  work  of  my  art,)  divid- 
ing themselves  into  two  parties,  (Catholics  and  Huguenots,)  swore  aiid 
blasphemed  in  the  most  execrable  language  that  ever  man  could  atter.* 

But  Palissy  did  not  wholly  escape.  His  house  was  forcibly  entered 
by  midnight,  his  pottery  and  his  work-shop  destroyed,  jmd  himself  har- 
ried off  to  Bordeaux.  Palissy's  secret  saved  him ;  nobody  but  him- 
self could  decorate  the  Constable's  house  with  enamelled  pottery. 
Powerful  friends  exerted  themselves.  Montmorency  hurried  to  Paris, 
was  importimate  with  the  Queen-Mother,  Catherine  di  Medici,  obtain- 
ed the  potter's  liberty ;  and  lest  Popery  should  repeat  the  experiment, 
Palissy  was  appointed  'Inventor  of  Rustic  Figulines  to  the  King.' 
Not  long  after,  he  removed  to  Paris ;  and  when  Charles  IX.  became 
king,  located  himself  and  his  works  on  the  site  of  the  Tuileries,  which 
Catluirine  had  begun  to  build.  Madame  Palissy  had  now  real  cause  to 
bless  the  white  enamel.  She  went  to  court,  and  for  many  years  her 
husband  filled  France  with  his  fame. 

In  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Palissy — more  fcr- 
timate  than  his  co-laborer,  Jean  Gonjou,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  who 
was  struck  down  on  his  platform  while  working  at  the  caryatides  of 
the  Louvre  —  escaped ;  how,  we  know  not,  but  probably  in  virtue  of 
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tihe  white  enameL  When  seventy-six  years  of  age,  he  was  still  known 
|U^  the  uncompromising  Huguenot,  although  the  tyrant  of  France  had 
tifinesh  commanded  that  every  one,  on  pahi  of  death,  should  worship  h» 
gods.  Sentence  of  death  was  delayed  agamst  him  only  through  the 
ifitercessioa  of  powerful  fiiends,  who  in  order  to  save  his  life  wer^ 
fKmipelled  to  imprison  him  in  the  Bastile,  within  whose  gloomy  wall% 
with  two  fair  girls  condemned  also  for  the  faith,  he  spent  the  last  four 
y^^ars  of  his  life. 

J  .Here  King  Henry  HI.  visited  him.  ^My  good  man,'  said  he,  ^you 
bav^  been  forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the  queen,  my  mother,  or 
1^  mine,  and  we  have  suffered  you  to  live  in  your  own  religion,  amidst 
||U  the  executions  and  massacf es.  Now,  however,  I  am  so  pressed  by 
the  Gmse  party,  and  my  people,  that  I  have  been  compelled,  in  spit^ 
of  myself  to  imprison  these  two  poor  women  and  you;  they  are  to  be 
bumt  to-morrow,  and  you  also  if  you  will  not  be  converted.'  '  Sire,' 
answered  the  old  man,  '  you  have  said  several  times  that  you  feel  pity 
fi|r  me;  but  it  is  I  who  pity  you  who  have  said,  'I  am  compelled;' 
that  is  not  speaking  like  a  kbg.  These  poor  girls  and  I,  who  have 
p«rt  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  will  teach  you  to  talk  royally.  The 
Qfiisarts,  all  your  people,  and  yourself,  cannot  compel  a  potter  to  bow 
4own  to  images  of  day.' 

Two  months  later  fagots  blazed  around  the  poor  girls  in  the  Place 
c|0  Greve,  but  Falissy  still  lived.  Some  powerful  arm  had  sheltered 
hlxa,  and  he  was  saved  from  the  fiery  trial.  But  in  the  same  year  the 
tOBve  old  potter,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  fell  calmly  asleep  in  his 
pfifion — a  different  death-chamber  from  that  which  should  have  re- 
fd^ed  the  last  breath  of  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  of  the 
BOfiM  of  France. 


ICABOnS       AKTONIU8. 

Therb  was  a  man  once,  Cupm's  hest  betored, 
Who  gave  a  kingdom  for  a  woman's  smile, 
A  dusky  woman  of  Egyptian  breed  — 
Just  think  of  that,  Jebohtmo  1 
Why,  I  might  give  this  mortal  Ufe  of  mine 
To  sit  astride  the  ndnbow  kit  an  hour, 
WUh  half  a  yard  of  moon-shine  in  n^-  cap 
To  dangle  fike  a  feather — might  do  tUs, 
Nor  be  the  fi>d  that  he  was  I 
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Art  thou  not  happy  since  loye^s  words 
Fen  on  thy  heart  like  balm  ? 

*  Well  now,  I  do  n*t  know  as  I  am, 

And  do  n*t  know  but  I  am.' 

Did  not  sweet  thoughts  thy  bosom  thrill 
When  first  thou  heardst  his  vow  ? 

*  I  think  it 's  very  probable, 

But  can't  remember  now.* 

Then  long  and  ardently  he  sued 
Ere  thou  didst  answer  him  ? 

*  Well,  no,  considering  every  thing, 

I  thought  my  chances  slim.' 

And  so  thou  gav'st  thy  fond  yoling  heart 
With  joy  and  hope  elate  ? 

*  So  fiu-  as  what  I  gave 's  concerned, 

He  did  n't  get  *no  great' ' 

Does  not  the  drought  of  happiness 
O'erflow  thy  brimming  cup  ? 

*  Times,  when  he 's  *  setting  up '  with  me 

I  kind  o'  feel  set  up.' 

Does  not  thy  fond  thought  follow  him, 
Even  when  thy  lip  is  dumb  ? 

*  Yes,  when  he  takes  me  by  the  hand, 

I  feel  drawn  towards  him,  some.' 

Has  he  not  vowed  to  do  for  thee 
All  that  affection  can  ? 

*  He  seems,  from  what  he  promised  me, 

A  promising  young  man.' 

When  evening  brings  its  fimdes  sweet, 
Is  he  not  ever  nigh  ? 

*  To  tell  the  truth,  he  is  a  man 

I*  set  a  great  deal  by." 

When  he  is  thine,  win  not  fhy  heart 

Dismiss  aU  care  and  doubt  f 
*I  think  'twin  be  a  handy  thing 

To  have  a  man  about' 


Didst  ever  think,  death's  nig^t  alone^ 

Thy  wedded  day  can  dim  ? 
'Sometimes  I  think  of  ^at,  and  then 
I  aknost  pity  him.' 

Henceforth  yoor  happy  lives  will  blend 

As  minted  currents  run ; 
'  They  do  n't  begin  to,  yet^  but  then 
I  s'pose  't  will  all  be  on&' 

Maiden,  thy  words  are  strange  to  me^ 

Thou  wak'st  my  fear  and  doubt  t 
*  My  talk  is  commonHsense,  and  yours 
The  kind  we  read  about' 


T*SS3    ROMA.N'CK    Om    A.    I*OOR    YOUN-Q-     'M.A.N, 

Sursnoi  Oordal  (Lift  up  year  heart!.} 

Thx  theory  of  chances  is  neyer  more  idly  employed  than  on  the 
thoQgbts  and  feelings  of  a  woman.  Not  caring  to  find  myself  soon  in 
MDe.  Marguerite's  company,  after  tiie  painful  scene  between  us,  I  had 
paased  two  days  without  showing  my  face  at  the  chateau.  I  scarcely 
expected  that  this  short  interval  could  have  sufficed  to  soothe  the  re- 
sentment I  had  stirred  up  in  that  haughty  heart.  Nevertheless,  the 
morning  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  toward  seven  o'clock,  as  I  was  at 
work  near  the  open  window  of  my  turret,  I  heard  myself  suddenly 
called,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  gayety,  by  the  very  person  of  whom  I 
thought  I  had  made  an  enemy. 

^Monrieur  Odiot,  are  yon  there? * 

I  went  to  the  window,  and  perceived,  in  a  boat  stationed  near  the 
bridge.  Mile.  Marguerite,  pushing  aside  with  one  hand  the  brim  of 
her  large  brown  straw  hat,  and  raising  her  eyes  towards  my  half-in- 
visible  tower. 

^  Here  I  am,  Mademoiselle,'  said  I  promptly. 

*Will  you  come  a  walk? ' 

Affcer  the  just  alarm,  by  ^ioh  I  bad  been  tormented  for  two  days, 
so  much  condescension  made  me  fear  that^  according  to  the  flaying,  I 
was  the  plaything  of  a  senaeless  dream. 

*  Pardon,  Mademoiselle ;  what  do  you  say  ?  * 
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'  Will  you  take  a  little  walk  with  Alain,  Mervyn,  and  me  ?  * 

'  Certainly,  Mademoiselle.' 

*  Very  well ;  bring  your  sketch-book.' 


^^j^ivi^yiiN^ 


Moss.  Odiot'8  iHTERviBW  wmi  Mox3.  Laroqc»  thk  old  Priva' 


I  made  haste  to  come  down,  and  ran  towards  her  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream. 

'  Ah  I '  said  the  young  girl,  laughing,  '  you  are  in  a  good  humor  thb 
morning,  it  seems.' 
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I  muttered  awkwardly  some  confused  words,  intended  to  intimate 
that  I  was  always  in  a  good  humor,  which  Mile.  Marguerite  seemed  not 
to  believe  very  firmly ;  and  then  I  jumped  into  the  boat  and  took  a 
seat  by  her  side. 


BfjtrriMo  ON  thx  Road  to  tbs  Castuc  or  Elvbh. 


*  Row  on,  Alain,'  said  she  immediately ;  and  old  Alain,  who  piques 
himself  on  being  a  masterly  boatman,  began  to  take  methodical  strokes 
with  the  oars,  which  gave  him  the  look  of  a  heavy  bird  trying  in  vain 
to  fly  away.    Then  Mile.  Marguerite  continued  :  '  I  am  actually  obliged 
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to  come  and  fetch  you  fVom  your  tower,  as  yoa  have  been  obstinately 
sulking  these  two  days.' 

'I  assure  you,  Mademoiselle,  nothing  but  discretion — respect — 
fear ' 

'  Oh  I  heavens  I  respect  —  foar.  You  were  sulking,  that's  what  it 
was.  Positively  we  are  too  good  for  you.  My  mother,  who  insists 
upon  it,  I  do  n't  clearly  know  why,  that  we  ought  to  treat  yoa  with  a 
very  distinguished  consideration,  begged  mo  to  immolate  myself  on 
the  altar  of  your  pride,  and,  like  an  obedient  daughter,  I  immolate 
myselt' 

I  frankly  expressed  my  lively  gratitude. 

'  Not  to  do  things  by  halves,'  she  went  on,  '  I  resolved  to  give  yoa 
a  treat  that  would  suit  you :  so  here  is  a  fine  summer  morning  for  yon, 
wood  and  glades  with  all  the  desirable  effects  of  light  and  shade,  Inrds 
singing  under  the  leaves,  a  mysterious  boat  glidmg  over  the  water. 
You  who  like  stories  of  that  kuid,  you  must  be  pleased  ? ' 

^  I  am  enchanted.  Mademoiselle.' 

*  Oh !  that  is  not  unlucky.' 

I  found  myseli^  in  fact,  for  the  moment  pretty  contented  ^rith  my 
lot.  The  two  banks  between  which  we  were  gliding,  were  strewn  wiUi 
newly-cut  hay  which  perfumed  the  air.  I  saw  retreating  all  around  us 
the  dark  avenues  of  the  park,  pierced  with  lines  of  brightness  by  the 
morning  sun ;  millions  of  insects  were  intoxicating  themselves  withdeitr 
in  flower-cups,  humming  gayly  the  while.  Before  me  was  old  Alaiil^  at 
every  stroke  of  the  oars  smiling  on  me  with  an  air  of  satis&ction  iild 
protection :  still  nearer  sat  MUe.  Marguerite,  contrary  to  her  eustoni 
dressed  in  white ;  beautiful,  fresh,  and  pure,  she  took  away  Trith  OM 
hand  the  dewy  pearls  which  the  early  hour  hung  around  the  laoe  fi 
her  hat,  and  offered  the  other  as  a  bait  to  the  faithful  Merryn,  who 
was  swimming  after  us.  Truly,  I  should  not  have  needed  very  miieb 
entreaty  to  go  to  the  worid  s  end  in  that  little  white  boat. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  limits  of  the  park,  passing  through  one  of 
the  arches  that  pierced  the  boundary  wall,  the  young  Creole  said  ta 
me :  *  You  do  nt  ask  me  where  I  am  leading  you.  Sir  ?  * 

*No,  no.  Mademoiselle,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.' 

*  I  am  leading  you  into  fauy-land.' 

*  I  suspected  it.' 

^  Mile.  Hclouin,  who  is  more  competent  to  speak  of  poetical  matters 
than  I  am,  ought  to  have  told  you  that  the  clumps  of  wood  wUoh 
cover  the  coantry  for  twenty  leagues  round,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
old  forest  of  Brocelyande,  where  the  ancestors  of  your  friend  MDe.  de 
PorhoSt,  the  kings  of  Ga@l,  used  to  hunt,  and  where  the  grand&ther 
of  Mervyn  here,  enchanter  as  he  was,  was  enchanted  by  a  king's  daugh  - 
ter  named  Viviane,     Now  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  very  heart  of  the 


ferest.  Aad  if  that  is  not  enough  to  excite  your  imagijaatioo,  ifkow  that 
these  woods  still  preserve  a  thousand  traces  of  the  tnysterioas  reli^on 
of  the  Celts ;  they  are  paved  with  them.  You  have  th^  right  therefore 
to  fancy  under  each  of  these  shady  places  a  white-robed  druid,  and  t<k 
see  a  golden  sickle  shining  in  every  ray  of  the  sun*  Th&  worship  of 
those  unendurable  old  men  has  even  left  near  here,  on  a  site  that  is 
lonely,  romantic,  picturesque,  et  cetera^  a  monument,  at  the  sight  of 
which  persons  given  to  ecstasy  generally  faint  away;  I  thought  it 
wonld  give  you  pleasure  to  draw  it,  and,  as  the  place  is  not  easy  to 
find,  I  resolved  to  serve  as  your  guide,  asking  nothing  in  return,  exoept 
that  you  will  spare  me  any  outbursts  of  an  enthusiasm  in  which  I  can 
not  join.' 

*  Very  good,  Mademoiselle,  I  will  restrain  myselt' 

*  I  beg  you  will  1 ' 

VThat  is  understood.    And  what  do  you  call  this  monument  ? ' 

*  I  call  it  a  heap  of  big  stones :  antiquaries  call  it,  some  simply  a 
dolmen,  others,  who  are  more  pretentious,  a  cromlech  ;  the  country- 
people  call  it,  mthout  explaining  why,  the  migourdiV  * 

Meanwhile  we  were  gently  following  the  course  of  the  stream,  between 
two  lines  of  dewy  meadow-land ;  small  cattle,  mostly  black,  and  with 
kmg, sharp  horns,  rose  here  and  there  at  the  sound  of  the  oars,  and 
watched  our  passage  with  a  fierce  gaze.  The  valley,  down  which  the 
stream  meandered,  widening  in  its  course,  was  shut  in  on  both  sides 
by  a  chain  of  hills,  covered,  some  with  furze  and  dry  broom,  some 
fith  verdant  under-wood.  From  time  to  time,  we  crossed  a  ravine 
whieh  opened  out  between  two  slopes  a  winding  prospect,  in  the  depth 
of  which  was  to  be  seen  the  rounded  blue  summit  of  a  distant  mou^- 
tain.  Mile.  Marguerite,  spite  of  her  '  incompetence,'  did  not  fail  to 
direct  my  attention  to  the  several  charms  of  this  sweet  and  rugged 
landflci^  not  omitting,  however,  to  accompany  every  remark  with  an 
ironical  exception. 

By  this  time  a  dull,  continuous  sound  had  begun  to  announce  to  us 
that  we  were  probably  near  a  water-fall,  when  suddenly  the  valley 
closed  up,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  wild  and  sequestered 
gorge.  On  the  left  rose  a  high  wall  of  moss-covered  rook ;  oaka  and 
firs,  intermingled  with  hanging  ivy  and  briers,  stood  in  the  chinks  even 
up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  casting  a  mysterious  shade  on  the  deeper 
water  which  bathed  the  rocks  below.  Before  us,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  paces,  the  waters  boiled,  foamed,  and  suddenly  disap- 
peared ;  while  the  broken  line  of  the  river  stood  out  Uirough  a  whitish 
aoLoke,  against  a  distant  back-ground  of  obscure  verdure.  On  our 
right,  the  bank  opposite  the  cliff  now  presented  only  a  narrow  strip 

*  In  the  wood  of  Oadoadal,  department  of  Morblhan. 
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of  steep  meadow,  to  which  the  thickly-wooded  hills  gave  a  fiinge  of 
sombre  velvet. 

*'  Pull  to  the  bank  I '  said  the  Creole.  While  Alain  made  the  boat 
fast  to  the  branches  of  a  willow,  she  continued,  sprin^g  out  lightly 
on  the  grass :  '  Well,  Sir,  you  don't  feel  uncomfortable  ?  Tou  are  not 
upset,  petrified,  thunder-struck  ?  And  yet  they  say  this  place  is  very 
pretty.  For  my  part,  I  like  it  because  it  is  always  cool  here.  But 
follow  me  into  the  wood  —  if  you  dare  —  and  I  will  show  you  these 
£mious  stones.' 

Mile.  Marguerite,  lively,  nimble,  and  gay,  as  I  had  never  seen  her 
before,  crossed  the  meadow-land  at  two  bounds,  and  took  a  path  which 
bulled  itself  among  the  thick  trees  as  it  ascended  the  slope.  Alain 
and  I  followed  her  in  Indian  file.  After  a  few  minutes'  quick  walking,  our 
guide  stopped,  seemed  to  consult  with  herself  for  a  moment,  and  to  be 
finding  the  right  way ;  then,  deliberately  parting  two  entangled  boughs 
she  left  the  beaten  path,  and  struck  directly  into  the  under-wood. 
The  journey  then  became  less  agreeable.  It  was  very  hard  to  force 
one's  way  through  the  already  sturdy  young  oaks,  of  which  this  under- 
wood was  composed,  their  sloping  trunks  and  thick-leaved  boughs  in- 
terlacing like  Robinson  Crusoe's  hedge.  At  any  rate,  Aliun  and  I  got 
on  with  difficulty,  bent  double,  hitting  our  heads  at  every  step,  and 
bringing  down,  at  each  of  our  heavy  movements,  a  shower  of  dew  on 
us ;  but  Mile.  Margucirite,  with  the  greater  address  and  cat4ike  sup- 
pleness of  her  sex,  glided  without  apparent  effort  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  labyrinth,  laughing  at  our  suficrings  and  carelessly  letting 
fly  back  behind  her  the  flexible  branches,  which  would  hit  us  in  the 
eyes. 

We  reached  at  length  a  very  narrow  open  space,  which  seems  to 
crown  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  there  I  perceived,  not  without  emo- 
tion, a  gloomy  and  monstrous  table  of  stone,  supported  by  five  or  six 
enormous  blocks,  which  are  half  buried  in  the  ground,  and  form  there 
a  cavern,  truly  full  of  religious  terror.  At  first  sight,  there  is  in  this 
uninjured  monument  of  almost  fiibulous  times  and  of  primitiye  reli- 
gions, a  power  of  truth,  a  sort  of  real  presence,  which  seizes  the  soul 
and  makes  one  shiver.  A  few  rays  of  simlight,  penetrating  the  fbUage, 
filtered  through  the  disjointed  rows  of  stone,  played  on  the  gloomy 
slab  above,  and  lent  an  idyUic  grace  to  this  barbarous  altar.  MUe. 
Marguerite  herself  seemed  pensive  and  absorbed.  As  for  me,  after 
penetrating  into  the  cavern,  and  examining  the  dolmen  on  all  sideSi  I 
set  about  the  task  of  drawing  it. 

I  had  been  absorbed  in  this  work  for  about  ten  minutes,  paying  no 
attention  to  what  might  be  going  on  around,  when  Mile.  MBXgvAntB 
said  to  me  suddenly :  ^  Would  you  like  a  Yelleda  to  give  life  to  the 
picture  ? ' 
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I  raised  my  eyes.  She  had  twined  round  her  brow  a  thick  chaplet 
of  oak-leaves,  and  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  dohnen,  leaning 
slightly  against  one  of  a  group  of  young  trees ;  in  the  half-light  under 
the  branches,  her  white  dress  assumed  the  brilliancy  of  marble,  and 
the  pupils  of  her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  strange  fire  in  the  shadow  cast 
by  her  projecting  crown.  She  was  beautiful,  and  I  think  she  knew  it. 
I  looked  at  her  without  finding  a  word  to  say,  and  she  continued :  *  If 
I  inconvenience  you,  I  will  move  away.' 

*  I  beg  you  will  not.' 

*  Very  well,  make  haste ;  put  in  Mervyn  too ;  he  shall  be  the  druid, 
tind  I  the  druidess.' 

I  was  so  happy  as  to  reproduce  with  tolerable  fidelity,  thanks  to  the 
vagueness  of  a  sketch,  the  poetical  vision  with  which  I  had  been 
fiivored.  She  came  to  examine  my  drawing  with  an  appearance  of 
eagerness. 

*  That's  not  bad,'  she  said.  Then  she  threw  away  her  crown,  laugh- 
ing, and  added  :  '  Confess  that  it  was  good  of  me,' 

'  I  confessed  it,  and  would  even  have  owned  too,  had  she  wished  it,  that 
she  did  not  want  for  a  grain  of  coquettishness  :  but  she  would  not  be 
a  woman  without  that,  and  perfection  is  detestable ;  the  goddesses 
themselves,  to  be  loved,  would  need  something  more  than  their  immor- 
tal beauty. 

We  reached  once  more,  through  the  dense  under-growth,  the  path 
traced  through  the  wood,  and  descended  again  toward  the  river. 
*  Before  we  go  back,'  the  young  Creole  said  to  me,  '  I  should  like  to 
show  you  the  water-fall,  all  the  more  as  I  intend  to  have  a  little  amuse- 
ment in  my  turn.  Come,  Mervyn  !  come,  my  good  dog !  How  beau- 
tiftd  you  are  ! '  We  were  soon  on  the  bank  in  front  of  the  shelf  of 
rock  which  dammed  up  the  river's  bed.  The  water  dashed  from  a 
height  of  several  feet  to  the  bottom  of  a  large  deep-set  pool  of  a  cir- 
cular shape,  which  seemed  to  be  bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  green  turf,  studded  with  dewy  rocks.  Still  some  invisible 
fissures  received  the  overflow  of  the  little  lake,  and  these  streamlets 
united  again  at  a  little  distance  in  one  common  bed. 

*  It  is  not  exactly  Niagara,'  said  Mile.  Marguerite,  raising  her  voice 
a  little  so  as  to  be  heard  above  the  din  of  the  fall ;  '  but  I  have  heard 
connoisseurs  and  artists  say  that  it  was  pretty  enough.  Have  you 
admired?  good  I  Now  I  hope  you  will  give  Mervyn  all  the  enthusiasm 
you  have  remaining.     Here,  Mervyn  ! » 

The  Newfoundland  came  and  stood  by  the  side  of  his  mistress,  and 
watched  her,  trembling  with  impatience.  The  young  girl  weighted 
her  handkerchief  with  a  few  stones,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  stream 
a  little  above  the  fall.  At  the  same  moment  Mervyn  fell  like  a  lump 
into  the  lower  pool,  and  quickly  left  the  bank ;  the  handkerchief  mean- 
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while  followed  the  course  of  the  water,  reached  the  shelf  of  rock, 
danced  for  a  second  in  an  eddy,  then  suddenly  passing  like  an  arrow 
over  the  rounded  rock,  came  whirling  in  a  flood  of  foam  before  the 
eyes  of  the  dog,  who  seized  it  with  quick  and  unerring  tooth.  After 
this,  Mervyn  proudly  regained  the  bank,  where  Mile.  Marguerite  stood 
clapping  her  hands. 

This  charming  sport  was  repeated  several  times  with  the  same  sac- 
cess.  It  was  now  the  sixth  time,  when  it  happened,  either  from  the 
dog  starting  too  late,  or  from  the  handkerchief  being  thrown  too  soon, 
that  poor  Mervyn  missed  his  aim.  The  handkerchief  was  caught  in  the 
eddy  of  the  falling  water,  and  carried  among  some  thorn-bushes  whidi 
showed  themselves  above  the  water  a  little  ferther  down.  Herryn 
went  in  search  of  it ;  but  we  were  much  surprised  to  see  him  straggle 
convulsively,  loose  his  prey,  and  raise  his  head  towards  us,  with  piteons 
cries.  '  Gracious  heaven !  what  is  the  matter  ? '  cried  Mile.  Maign6rite. 

*  It  seems  as  if  he  was  caught  in  those  bushes.  But  he  will  get  free, 
do  n't  doubt  it.' 

However,  we  soon  had  to  doubt  it,  and  even  to  despair  of  it.  The 
net-work  of  weeds  in  which  the  unhappy  Newfoundland  was  canghti 
as  if  in  a  snare,  rose  directly  beneath  an  opening  in  the  ledge  of  rock, 
which  poured  an  incessant  stream  of  foaming  water  on  Mervyn's  head. 
The  poor  beast,  half-suffocated,  ceased  making  the  slightest  effort  to 
loose  bis  bonds,  and  his  plaintive  bark  took  the  strangled  sound  of  the 
death-rattle.  At  this  moment,  Mile.  Marguerite  seized  my  arm,  and  add 
in  a  low  tone,  almost  in  my  ear :  '  He  is  lost,  come  away.  Sir.  Let  us  go.' 
I  looked  at  her.  Grief,  anguish,  and  necessity  were  working  violently 
in  her  pale  features,  and  forming  a  hollow  livid  ring  beneath  her  ejes. 

'  Tliere  is  no  way,'  I  said,  '  of  getting  the  boat  down  here ;  but,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  can  swim  a  little,  and  I  will  go  and  hold  cat  a 
paw  to  this  gentleman.' 

*  No,  no,  do  n't  try.  It  is  a  great  distance.  And  besides,  I  hare 
always  heard  that  the  stream  was  deep  and  dangerous  under  the  ftlL* 

*  Make  youraelf  easy.  Mademoiselle :  I  am  prudent.'  At  the  same 
time  I  threw  my  jacket  on  the  grass,  and  stepped  into  the  little  Uke, 
taking  the  precaution  to  keep  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  &11.  He 
water  was  really  very  deep,  for  I  found  no  footing  except  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  came  near  the  suffering  Mervyn.  I  do  not  know  if  8<mie 
little  island  were  formerly  there,  and  has  been  loosened  or  undermined 
gradually,  or  if  a  rise  of  the  river  has  swept  away  and  lodged  in  that 
channel,  fragments  torn  off  from  the  bank ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a 
thick  net-work  of  briers  and  roots  lies  hid  under  those  treacheroos 
waters,  and  thrives  there.  I  placed  my  feet  on  one  of  the  stems  from 
which  the  bushes  seem  to  rise,  and  managed  to  free  Mervyn,  who 
recovered  aU  his  strength  immediately  he  became  master  of  his  mo- 
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tioDS,  and  made  use  of  it  withput  delay  to  swim  to  the  bank,  aban- 
doning me  with  all  his  heart.  This  proceeding  was  in  little  conformity 
with  the  chivalrous  reputation  ascribed  to  his  species ;  but  good  Mervyn 
has  lived  much  among  men,  and  I  suppose  he  has  become  a  bit  of  a 
philosopher.  When  I  would  have  taken  a  start  to  follow  him,  I  dis- 
covered with  annoyance  that  I  was  caught  in  my  turn,  in  the  net  of 
the  jealous  and  mischievous  water-nymph,  who  apparently  reigns  over 
these,  channels.  One  of  my  legs  was  entangled  in  some  knots  of  weeds 
which  I  vainly  tried  to  break  through.  Deep  water  with  a  slimy  bot- 
tom is  not  the  place  to  exert  all  cue's  strength  with  comfort ;  I  was, 
moreover,  half-blinded  by  the  continual  spray  of  the  foaming  wator- 
&|]*  In  short,  I  felt  that  my  position  was  becoming  equivocal  I  cast 
my  eyes  on  the  bank :  Mile.  Marguerite,  hanging  on  Alain's  arm,  was 
leaning  over  the  gulf,  and  fixing  on  me  a  look  of  deadly  anxiety.  I 
said  to  myself  that  it  now  perhaps  only  rested  with  me  to  be  wept  for 
by  those  beautiful  eyes,  and  to  put  an  enviable  termination  to  a  wretched 
existence.  Then  I  shook  off  the  weak  thought ;  a  violent  effort  set 
xae  free.  I  tied  around  my  neck  the  little  handkerchief,  which  was  all 
in  ahreds,  and  peacefully  reached  the  bank. 

As  I  landed,  Mile.  Marguerite  gave  me  her  hand,  which  trembled  a 
litde.  That  seemed  sweet  to  me.  '  What  madness ! '  she  said,  '  what 
madness!  you  might  have  lost  your  life  I  and  for  a  dog!'  *  It  was 
yours,'  I  replied  in  a  half- whisper,  as  she  had  spoken  to  me.  The 
word  seemed  to  vex  her ;  she  abruptly  withdrew  her  hand,  and  turn- 
ing to  Mervyn,  who  was  yawning  and  drying  himself  in  the  sun,  she 
began  to  beat  him  :  '  Oh  I  the  fool !  the  great  fool  I '  she  said.  '  How 
stupid  he  is! ' 

Meanwhile  I  was  dripping  on  the  grass  like  a  watering-pot,  and  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  myseU^  when  the  young  girl  returned 
to  me,  and  kindly  went  on  to  say :  '  Monsieur  Maxime,  take  the  boat 
and  go  home  very  quickly.  You  will  get  a  little  warmth  again  as  you 
row,  I  can  return  with  Alain  through  the  wood :  the  way  is  shorter.' 
As  this  arrangement  seemed  to  me  most  suitable  on  all  accounts,  I 
made  no  objection  to  it.  I  took  my  leave,  had  for  the  second  time  the 
pleasure  of  touching  the  hand  of  Mervyn's  mistress,  and  threw  myself 
into  the  boat. 

Betumed  home,  I  was  surprised,  while  dressing,  to  find  round  my 
neck  the  little  torn  handkerchief,  which  I  had  entirely  forgotten  to 
give  back  to  Mile.  Marguerite.  She  certainly  thought  it  was  lost,  and 
I  decided  without  any  scruple  to  appropriate  it,  as  the  prize  of  my 
watery  tournament. 

In  the  evening  I  w^nt  to  the  chateau.  Mile.  Laroque  received  me 
with  that  air  of  disdainful  indolence,  gloomy  abstractedness,  and  bitter 
ennuiy  which  habitually  marks  her,  and  which  now  formed  a  striking 
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contrast  to  the  graceful  pleasantry  and  hearty  liveliness  of  my  com- 
panion of  this  morning.  At  dinner  M.  de  Bevallan  being  present,  she 
spoke  of  our  excursion,  as  if  to  take  away  any  mystery  from  it ;  sumed, 
as  she  went  along,  some  brief  sarcasms  at  the  cleyemess  of  lorers  of 
nature,  and  then  ended  by  telling  of  Mervyn's  accident ;  but  she  stip- 
pressed  in  this  last  episode  every  thing  about  me.  If  this  reserve  was 
intended,  as  I  think,  to  set  the  tune  for  my  own  discretion,  the  yoimg 
lady  gave  herself  very  useless  trouble.  However  that  may  be,  M.  dfe 
Bevallan,  on  hearing  the  story,  deafened  us  with  his  cries  of  despair. 
'What!  MUe.  Marguerite  had  endured  that  long  suspense,  the  brave 
Mervyn  had  run  that  danger,  and  he,  Bevallan,  was  not  by!  Fatality! 
he  should  never  console  himself  for  it ;  nothing  was  left  him  now,  ex- 
cept to  hang  himself,  like  Crillon !  *  '  Well !  if  there  was  nobody  but 
me  to  cut  him  down,'  said  old  Alain  to  me  in  the  evening  when  con- 
ducting me  home,  '  I'd  take  my  time  about  it ! » 

Yesterday  did  not  begin  so  pleasantly  for  me  as  the  day  befi>re.  I 
received  in  the  moraing  a  letter  from  Madrid,  instructing  mo  to  infimn 
MUe.  de  PorhoGt  of  the  decisive  loss  of  her  suit.  Her  lawyer  told 
me,  moreover,  that  the  family  against  whom  she  brought  the  suit  does 
not  seem  likely  to  profit  by  its  victory,  for  it  is  now  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  the  Crown,  which  bestiiTcd  itself  at  the  sound  of  these 
millions,  and  maintains  that  the  disputed  inheritance  belongs  to  it  as 
an  escheat.  After  long  reflection  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  conceal  from  my  old  neighbor  the  utter  ruin  of  her  hopes. 
I  therefore  purpose  to  secure  the  complicity  of  her  Spanish  agent ;  he 
will  make  the  excuse  of  fresh  delays ;  on  my  side,  I  will  continue  to 
ransack  her  archives,  and  in  short  do  my  best  to  enable  the  poor  wo- 
man to  continue  to  cherish  her  dear  illusions  to  her  latest  day.  How- 
ever legitimate  may  be  the  character  of  this  deceit,  I  still  felt  the  need 
of  having  it  sanctioned  by  some  delicate  conscience.  I  went  to  the 
chateau  in  the  afternoon,  and  made  my  confession  to  Madame  Laroque; 
she  approved  of  my  plan,  and  even  praised  me  for  it  more  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  me  to  demand.  It  was  not  without  great  surprise 
that  I  heard  our  conversation  terminated  by  these  words :  *  It  ia  now 
time  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  atten- 
tions, and  that  I  feel  every  day  more  taste  for  your  company,  and  more 

respect  for  yourself.    I  would  wish,  sir I  beg  your  pardon  for  it, 

as  you  can  scarcely  share  my  desire  —  I  could  wish  that  we  ahoiild 
never  part.  I  humbly  beseech  heaven  to  do  all  the  miraclea  that  may 
be  wanted  for  that  end ;  for  miracles  would  be  needed,  I  do  not  dia- 
guise  it  from  myself.'  I  could  not  grasp  the  exact  meaning  of  tiua 
language,  any  more  than  I  could  account  for  the  sudden  emotion  which 
shone  in'  the  eyes  of  this  excellent  woman.  I  thanked  her  snitaldy, 
and  went  to  carry  my  sorrowfulness  out  into  the  field . 
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Chance,  and  by  no  means  a  strange  chance,  to  speak  frankly,  led  me, 
at  the  end  of  an  hoar's  walkmg,  into  the  secluded  valley,  and  to  the 
brink  of  the  pool  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  my  recent  prowess. 
The  circle  of  foliage  and  rock,  which  incloses  this  little  lake,  realizes 
the  very  ideal  of  solitude.  There  you  are  really  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  in  a  virgin  country,  in  China,  where  you  will.  I  stretched 
myself  on  the  heather,  and  went  over  in  imagination  the  whole  of  my 
promenade  of  the  day  before,  which  is  one  of  those  that  do  not  occur 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  longest  life.  I  felt  already  that  a  similar  piece 
of  good  fortune,  should  it  ever  be  offered  me  again,  would  not  possess 
nearl  the  same  charm  of  unexpectedness,  of  serenity,  and,  in  a  word, 
of  innocence.  I  had  good  need  to  tell  myself,  that  this  fresh  romance  of 
youth,  which  now  perfumed  my  thoughts,  could  have  but  one  chapter, 
but  one  single  page ;  and  I  had  read  it.  Yes,  this  hour,  this  hour  of  love, 
to  give  it  its  true  name,  had  been  supremely  sweet,  because  it  was 
unforeseen,  because  I  had  not  thought  of  giving  it  a  name  until  I  had 
exhausted  it,  because  I  had  enjoyed  the  intoxication  of  it  without 
blame !  Now,  my  consciousness  was  awakened  ;  I  saw  myself  on  the 
incline  of  a  love  that  was  impossible,  absurd  —  nay,  worse,  culpable :  it 
was  time  to  watch  over  myself,  poor  disinherited  man  that  I  am  I 

I  was  giving  myself  this  advice  in  this  lonely  place,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  specially  needful  to  go  there  for  that  purpose,  when  a 
hum  of  voices  roused  me  from  my  abstraction,  I  rose,  and  saw  coming 
toward  me  a  company  of  five  or  six  persons,  who  had  just  stepped  out 
of  a  boat.  First  came  Mile.  Marguerite,  leaning  on  M.  de  Bevallan's 
arm ;  then  Mademoiselle  Helouin  and  Mme.  Aubry,  followed  by  Alain 
and  Mervyn.  The  sound  of  their  approach  had  been  covered  by  the 
rumbling  of  the  falUiig  water ;  they  were  but  two  paces  off,  I  had  no 
time  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  I  had  to  be  resigned  to  the  annoyance  of 
being  surprised  in  the  attitude  of  a  diletta7ite  hermit.  My  presence 
here  could,  however,  awake  no  particular  attention  ;  only  I  thought  I 
saw  a  trace  of  displeasure  flit  over  Mile.  Marguerite's  brow,  and  she 
returned  my  greeting  with  marked  stiffiiess. 

M.  de  Bevallan,  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  pool,  for  some  time 
wearied  the  echoes  with  the  common-place  clamor  of  his  admiration : 
*  Delicious  I  picturesque !  what  a  tasteful  spot !  The  pen  of  George 
Sand ;  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa  I '  The  whole  accompanied  with 
energetic  gestures,  which  seemed  to  snatch  from  these  two  great  artists 
in  turn  the  instruments  of  their  genius.  At  length  he  grew  calm,  and 
had  pointed  out  to  him  the  dangerous  channel  in  which  Mervyn  had 
nearly  perished.  Mile.  Marguerite  told  the  story  again,  still  observing, 
however,  the  same  discretion  with  regard  to  the  part  I  had  taken  in 
the  issue.  She  even  dwelt  with  a  kind  of  cruelty,  relatively  to  me,  on 
the  ability,  courage,  and  presence  of  mind  which,  according  to  her, 
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her  dog  bad  displayed  in  this  heroic  affair.  She  apparently  &noied 
that  her  momentary  kindness,  and  the  service  I  had  been  so  fortonate 
as  to  render  her,  mast  have  sent  up  to  my  brain  some  fumes  of  pre- 
sumption which  it  was  important  to  drive  down  again.  Still,  as  Mile. 
H61ouin  and  Mmc.  Aubry  showed  an  eager  desire  to  see  Mervyn's 
highly-boasted  exploits  repeated  before  their  eyes,  the  young  girl  eadled 
the  Newfoundland  and  threw  her  handkerchief  into  the  stream  of  the 
river,  as  on  the  day  before ;  but  at  this  signal  the  brave  Mervyn, 
instead  of  plunging  into  the  lake,  ran  along  the  bank,  coming  and 
going  with  a  terrified  air,  barking  furiously,  wagging  his  tail,  and  in 
short  giving  a  thousand  proofs  of  a  powerful  interest,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  an  excellent  memory.  Reason  decidedly  rules  the  heart  in 
that  animal.  In  vain,  Mile.  Marguoiite,  angry  and  confounded,  em- 
ployed caresses  and  threats  by  turns  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  her 
favorite ;  nothing  could  persuade  the  intelligent  beast  to  intrust  his 
precious  person  again  to  those  terrible  waters.  After  such  pompons 
announcements,  the  stubborn  prudence  of  the  dauntless  Merryn  had 
really  something  droll  about  it.  I  had  a  better  right  than  any  one  to 
laugh  at  it,  I  think,  and  did  not  blame  myself  for  doing  so.  However, 
the  mirth  soon  became  general,  and  MUe.  Marguerite  at  length  joined 
in  it  herself,  though  but  slightly. 

'And  after  all  that,'  she  said,  '  there  is  another  handkerchief  lost!' 

The  handkerchief,  swept  away  by  the  constant  motion  of  the  eddy, 
had  naturally  been  stranded  in  the  branches  of  the  fatal  bush,  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  opposite  bank. 

'  Trust  to  me.  Mademoiselle,'  cried  M.  de  Bevallan,  *  in  ten  minutes 
yoa  shall  have  your  handkerchief,  or  I  shall  exist  no  longer ! » 

I  £incied  that  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  on  this  magnanimous  de- 
claration, furtively  darted  at  me  an  expressive  look,  as  if  to  say :  •  You 
see  that  devotion  is  not  so  rare  around  me ! '  Then  she  replied  to  M. 
de  Bevallan.  '  For  God's  sake,  do  n't  do  any  thing  mad !  The  water 
is  very  deep.    There  is  real  danger.' 

'It  is  perfectly  the  same  to  me,'  replied  M.  de  Bevallan.  ^Alaiii| 
you  ought  to  have  a  knife  about  you.' 

'  A  knife  ? '  Mile.  Marguerite  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

'  Yes.    Leave  me  alone,  leave  me  alone ! ' 

'  But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  a  knife  ? ' 

'  I  propose  to  cut  a  switch,'  said  M.  de  Bevallan. 

The  young  girl  looked  at  him  steadily.  'I  thought,'  she  muttered, 
'  you  were  going  to  swim  ? ' 

'  To  swim  I '  said  M.  de  Bevallan ;  '  excuse  me.  Mademoiselle.  Jn 
the  first  place,  I  am  not  in  swimming-costume ;  and  then,  I  will  oonfin 
that  I  do  n't  know  how  to  swim.' 

^If  you  do  n't  know  how  to  swim,'  the  young  girl  replied,  in  a  dry 
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iton%  '  it  matters  little  enough  whether  you  are  in.  Bwinumng-costume 
or  not.' 

*  That  is  perfectly  correct,'  said  M.  de  Bevallan,  with  amusing  cakn- 
neas,  *but  you  do  n't  particularly  insist  on  my  being  drowned^  do 
you  ?  You  want  your  handkerchief,  that  is  your  object.  As  soon  as 
•I  have  attained  it,  you  will  be  satisfied :  is  n't  it  so  ? ' 

*  Very  welll  go,'  said  the  young  girl  resignedly ;  '  go  and  cut  your 
Bwitoh,  Sir.' 

H.  de  Bevallan,  who  is  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance,  hereupon 
disappeared  in  an  adjoining  thicket,  where  we  heard  for  a  moment  the 
creaking  of  branches ;  then  he  returned,  aimed  with  a  long  nut-stem, 
which  he  began  to  strip  of  its  leaves. 

*  You  do  n't  calculate  on  reaching  the  other  bank  with  that  stick,' 
said  Mile.  Marguerite,  whose  gayety  was  plainly  begiuning  to  awake. 

*  Leave  me  alone,  leave  me  alone,  I  beg ! '  said  the  imperturbable 
gentleman  in  reply. 

He  was  left  alone!  He  finished  preparing  his  switch,  and  then 
walked  toward  the  boat.  We  now  understood  that  his  plan  was  to 
cross  the  stream  in  the  boat  above  the  fall,  and,  once  on  the  other 
bank,  to  harpoon  the  handkerchief,  which  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  it.  On  this  discovery,  there  was  nothing  but  a  cry  of  indignation 
:from  the  group ;  ladies  being  generally,  as  is  known,  very  fond  of 
dangerous  adventures  —  for  other  people. 

*  A  fine  invention,  indeed  I     Fie,  ^e,  Monsieur  de  Bevallan  I ' 

'  Gently,  gently,  ladies !  It  is  Uke  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  egg. 
The  thing  was,  to  think  of  it.' 

And  yet,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  this  expedition,  apparently  so 
peaceful,  was  not  to  end  without  emotion,  nor  without  danger.  M.  de 
Bevallan,  in  place  of  reaching  the  other  bank  directly  opposite  the 
Bttle  recess  in  which  the  boat  was  moored,  conceived  the  unlucky  idea 
of  going  down  to  some  point  nearer  to  the  water-fall.  He  accordingly 
pushed  the  boat  off  into  the  middle  of  the  current,  and  then  let.it 
drift  for  a  moment ;  but  he  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fall,  the  stream,  as  if  attracted  by  the  gulf  and  seized 
with  dizziness,  quickened  its  speed  with  an  uneasy  rapidity.  We  had 
a  revelation  of  the  danger  in  seeing  him  suddenly  turn  the  boat,  and 
begin  to  ply  the  oars  with  feverish  energy.  He  struggled  against 
the  current  for  some  seconds  with  very  doubtful  success.  Still  he  was 
gradually  nearing  the  opposite  side,  although  the  drifting  of  the  boat 
continued  to  hurry  him  on  with  terrific  impetuosity  toward  the  fiills,  the 
threatening  din  of  which  must  then  have  been  fiOiling  his  ears.  He  was 
now  but  a  few  feet  from  the  brink,  when  a  tremendous  effort  carried 
him  near  enough  to  the  shore  for  his  safety  at  least  to  be  secured.  He 
then  took  a  vigorous  spring,  and  leaped  on  the  slope  of  the  bank,  in 
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spite  of  himself  kicking  away  the  abandoned  boat,  which  was  imme- 
diately upset  over  the  ledge,  and  floated  about  the  pool,  keel  upper- 
most. 

As  long  as  the  peril  lasted  we  had  no  other  feeling  in  looking  on  the 
scene,  than  one  of  lively  anxiety ;  but  as  soon  as  our  minds  were  set  at 
rest,  they  were  of  course  vividly  penetrated  with  the  contrast  offered 
by  the  issue  of  the  adventure  to  the  usual  coolness  and  assurance  of 
him  who  was  the  hero  of  it.  Moreover,  laughter  is  as  easy  as  it  is 
natural  after  alarm  h^  been  successfully  calmed  down.  Accordingly, 
there  was  not  one  among  us  who  did  not  give  way  to  unrestrained 
mirth,  as  soon  as  we  saw  M.  de  Bcvallan  out  of  the  boat.  It  must  be 
told  how,  at  this  very  moment,  his  misfortune  was  completed  by  a 
truly  afflicting  circumstance.  The  bank  for  which  he  had  made  a  leap 
offered  a  steep,  wet,  sloping  surface ;  he  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  it 
than  he  slipped,  and  fell  back  again ;  some  solid  branches  were  luckily 
within  his  reach,  and  he  fastened  both  hands  on  them  with  firenxy, 
while  his  legs  worked  about  like  a  pair  of  oars  in  the  water,  not  how- 
ever of  any  depth,  which  washed  the  bank.  Every  shadow  of  danger 
having  now  vanished,  the  sight  of  this  struggle  was  simply  laughable, 
and  I  suppose  this  cruel  thought  infused  into  M.  de  Bevallan's  elKnts 
an  awkward  haste  which  delayed  his  success.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  raising  himself  up  and  getting  fresh  foothold  on  the  slope :  then  sad- 
denly  we  saw  him  slip  again,  tearing  away  the  brambles,  and  he  began 
once  more,  with  evident  despair,  his  irregular  pantomime  in  the  water. 
It  was  positively  impossible  to  restrain  one's  self.  Mile,  Margn6iite, 
I  fancy,  had  never  seen  such  fun.  She  had  utterly  lost  any  care  about 
her  dignity,  and,  like  a  nymph  intoxicated  with  the  grape,  she  fiUed 
the  air  with  the  outbursts  of  her  almost  convulsive  joy.  She  dapped 
her  hands  together  while  she  laughed,  shouting  with  a  spasmodio 
voice :  *  Bravo  1  bravo  !  Monsieur  de  Bcvallan !  very  pretty  1  deli- 
cious I  picturesque!  Salvator Rosa ! ' 

M.  de  Bcvallan  had,  however,  at  length  lifted  himself  upon  firm 
ground ;  when  he  turned  towards  the  ladies,  and  addressed  them  in  a ' 
speech  which  the  roar  of  the  fall  did  not  allow  to  be  distinctly  heard ; 
but  by  his  animated  gestures,  by  the  descriptive  movements  of  his 
arms,  and  by  the  awkward  smile  on  his  face,  we  could  understand  that 
he  was  giving  us  an  apologetic  explanation  of  his  disaster. 

*  Yes,  Sir,  yes,'  Mile.  Marguerite  replied,  continuing  to  laugh  with 
the  implacable  cruelty  of  a  woman,  ^  it  is  an  excellent  suecess,  a  very 
excellent  success  I     Congratulate  yourself  on  ij.» 

When  she  had  become  somewhat  serious  again,  she  asked  me  about 
the  means  of  recovering  the  boat  that  had  been  upset,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  best  in  our  flotilla.  I  promised  to  return  the  next  day 
vnth  some  workmen,  and  preside  over  its  rescue ;  then  we  took  our 
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way  gayly  across  the  meadows  in  the  direction  of  the  chateau,  while 
M.  de  Bevallan,  not  being  in  swimming  costume,  had  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  joining  us  again,  and  hid  himself  with  a  melancholy  air  behind 
the  rooks  that  skirt  the  other  bank. 
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MORSISO. 

Up  firom  the  ebon  portals 
Of  the  mysterious  Night  — 

Up  to  the  gates  celestial 
To  greet  the  god  of  light : 

'  Up  with  thy  brow  of  beauty, 
Thy  glad,  exulting  eye, 
Ghasing  the  last  star-lingerer 
Off  from  thy  Orient  sky : 

Through  the  blue  empyrean 
Soaring  with  tireless  wing ; 

Leading,  perchance,  the  chorus 
The  starry  minstrels  sing : 

Filling  the  earth  with  joyance. 

Thou  wingest  thy  heavenward  way : 

Angel  of  Morn,  we  bless  thee ! 
Thou  bringcst  the  radiant  Day. 


Silently,  slowly  sinking 

From  heaven's  unmeasured  height, 
Thy  amber  tresses  tingeing 

The  west  with  golden  light : 

With  wings  half-folded,  lingering 
On  the  still,  slumberous  air. 

Peace  to  the  troubled  bringing  — 
Peace  to  the  brow  of  care  : 

Thou  art  the  pensive  seraph 
Seen  by  the  watching  soul ; 

Softening  the  dazzling  curtain 
That  hides  the  star-writ  scroll. 

Veiled  in  the  pnrple  twilight. 

Thou  wingest  thy  earthward  flight: 

Angel  of  Eve,  we  bless  thee ! 
Thou  bringest  the  holy  Night. 


0  glorious  Art !  thou  smitest 
With  thine  enchanter's  rod, 

And  Beauty  from  the  marble 
Springs  to  interpret  God. 
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How  it  did  rain  1  Not  a  fine,  thin,  winter  drizzle ;  but  a  great 
splashing,  sounding,  unceasing  pour.  The  grass,  in  the  misty  light, 
lay  dark  and  bruised ;  the  rose-trees  trembled,  and  shook  off  the 
heavy  drops;  little  streams  formed  themselves  at  the  sides  of  the 
gravel-walks,  and  ran  along  like  tiny  rivers ;  and,  as  a  woman  came 
and  leaned  against  the  window-panes,  the  wind  blew  a  fitftil  gust, 
dashed  the  water  upon  the  glass,  and  dimmed  her  view  still  more.  It 
was  a  dreary  sight.  There  should  have  been  a  full  December  moon ; 
but  the  gray,  dingy  clouds  veiled  the  entire  heavens,  and  you  only 
guessed  how  bi-ight  it  might  have  been,  from  the  opaque  light  that 
showed  the  landscape  so  indistinctly. 

How  beautiful  the  scene,  had  the  moon  fulfilled  what  the  almanac 
promised !  The  veranda,  with  its  vine-draped  pillars,  the  subdued 
tone  of  the  cottage  itself,  (built  of  brown  stone,)  the  nicely-kept,  well- 
filled  garden  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  still,  calm,  well-bred  repose 
which  characterized  the  whole  place.  Then,  as  the  moon  won  her 
radiant  way  up  the  blue  skies,  I  am  sure  the  mistress  of  this  pretty 
mansion  would  have  sat  at  least  for  five  minutes  upon  the  upper  step 
of  the  veranda,  resting  her  chin  upon  her  bended  wrist  in  that  atti- 
tude of  listless  thought  habitual  to  her.  Moon-light,  roses,  a  penrive 
woman — there  is  a  picture,  none  the  less  attractive  because 'We  all 
may  see  it,  and  have  seen  it,  and  hope  to  see  it  again  a  thousand 
times. 

Now,  she  only  mused  beside  the  closed  casement,  and  watched  the 
rain  as  it  fell,  with  a  wearied,  indifferent  gaze. 

*  Any  hope,  Sylvia  ? ' 

*  None,  dear.' 

*  Must  we  give  it  up  ?  * 
*Yes.' 

*  How  very  provoking  I  Of  all  evenings  of  this  season !  Of  all 
nights  of  the  year,  to  rain  in  this  way !  To  have  had  day  after  day 
of  simshine,  night  after  night  of  beautiful  weather,  and  then  I  Oh! 
how  very  provoking  I ' 

The  speaker  came  to  the  window  too :  she  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  Sylvia.  She  was  all  impetuosity  and  sparkling  grace :  pretty,  viva- 
cious, smiling,  (except  that  she  was  frowning  now,)  restless,  hopefuL 

Sylvia  put  hor  full  Miiite  arm  around  the  young  lady^s  waist,  and 
laid  the  impatient  head  upon  her  soft,  snowy  shoulder. 
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*  Take  care  my  love,  you  will  crush  my  flowers ;  but  what  does  that 
matter  now — we  must  give  up  the  ball — so  *  take  me,  Clifford ; '  and 
iNick  went  the  chestnut  curls  to  their  sweet  resting-place. 

At  the  trite  quotation,  Sylvia  started  slightly ;  but  she  smoothed 
the  rosy  cheek  caressingly,  and  smiled  as  she  asked :  'Are  you  very, 
very  much  disappointed,  Olivia  ?  » 

*  Of  course  I  am.  Is  not  that  a  question  to  ask  ?  Really,  extremes 
dp  meet.  When  you  wish  a  positively  stupid  remark,  seek  it  from  a 
clever  woman.  Disappointed  I  would  I  not  have  been  the  belle  of  this 
ball  ?  Is  not  Ralph  Wilraot  to  be  there  ?  Does  n't  he  dance  like  a 
French  angel  ?  Is  not  Mary  Parker,  whom  I  detest,  frantic  to  attract 
him,  and  would  he  look  at  her,  if  I  looked  at  him  ?  Would  I  not 
hftve  eclipsed  the  whole  room,  and  is  not  my  dress  perfect  ?  Disafi^ 
pointed,  indeed ! ' 

*  What  admirable  reasons  I ' 

*OhI  sneer,  if  you  choose,  Mrs.  George  Augustus  Sutherland! 
Because  you  are  married,  and  a '  superior  woman,'  and  never  cared  for 
any  man  on  earth,  and  are  worshipped  at  a  distance,  like  the  Grand 
Lflona,  you  presume  du  haut  de  votre  grandeur  to  look  down  upon 
such  petty  triumphs  and  fancies.  And  with  a  husband  who  adores 
you,  you  can  afford  to  despise  all  the  world,  except  your  own,  as  you 
call  this  poor,  pretty,  rain  be-draggled  possession.' 

Sylvia  Sutherland  removed  the  pettish  little  head  from  her  shoulder, 
as  gently  as  she  had  placed  it  there,  and  two  large  tears  were  dropping 
from  her  grave  eyes  as  she  turned  away. 

*  Forgive  me,  darling,'  cried  Olivia,  springing  toward  her  friend: 
*have  I  said  any  thing  to  wound  you,  Sylvia  ?    Forgive  me  pray.' 

*  It  18  nothing,  nothing  now,  my  dear.  I  am  sorry,  too,  that  you 
should  be  debarred  from  an  entertainment  which  no  doubt  would  have 
been  very  pleasant  to  you.    I  am  too  old  now — that  is  what  ails  me,' 

*  Too  old !  You  are  barely  thirty.  You  are  so  much  admired,  so 
much  sought  after.  When  I  said  that  I  would  have  been  the  belle  of 
the  room,  I  meant  only  the  single  belle  —  you  are  the  full  chime,  and 
ring  me  into  insignificance,  whenever  you  deign  to  let  yourself  out,* 

*  Thank  you,  pretty  flatterer.' 

*  Why  are  you  so  indifferent,  Sylvia  ?  You  look  upon  all  men  and 
wopien  with  such  ill-concealed  scorn  sometimes ;  you  receive  a  com- 
pliment or  an  attention  with  freezing  nonchalance;  your  beautiful 
eyes  pass  over  the  countenance  of  your  acquaintance  with  neither 
smile  nor  frown.  You  are  gentle  and  kind  to  me — often  affectionate ; 
but  I  see  you  so  to  no  one  else.' 

A  deep  shade  settled  far  in  the  depths  of  those  glorious  eyes. 
-*  I  have  no  faith,  no  belief  left,  Olivia.    Compliments  and  attentions 
give  me  no  pleasure,  because  they  convey  no  truth  to  my  mind.    I  go 
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into  a  ball-room ;  I  receive  in  mj  own  house ;  I  pay  yiflits ;  I  am 
surrounded  on  these  occasions  by  perhaps  dozens  of  people^  who  maj 
make  me  dozens  of  pretty  speeches ;  but  I  am  perfectly  ftware,  as 
some  woman  said  before  my  time,  and  as  some  woman  may  say  aftar 
me,  that '  were  it  the  £ishion  to  bum  me,  and  I  at  the  stake,  I  dont 
know  ten  of  mj  friends  who  would  refuse  to  throw  on  a  fiigot.' 

*0  Sylvia  I' 

*  Yes,  Olivia  I  There  was  a  time,  little  one,  when  my  fooliah  heart 
yearned  for  almost  universal  sympathy.  I  liked  every  body,  I  beUeved 
in  every  body.  The  veriest  simpleton  could  have  gulled  me.  I  wished 
to  be  popular,  I  wished  to  be  loved.  Where  I  felt  deeply,  I  exaeted 
deep  feeling  in  return.  I  lavished  my  affection.  I  frittered  it  away. 
I  had  neither  tact  nor  discernment.  At  one  moment  I  gave  a  childr 
like  faith,  and  then,  if  deceived,  I  was  morbidly  sensitive  and  doicibtiiig; 
but  still  I  went  on,  sometimes  wounded,  sometimes  having  the  blood 
staunched  and  the  scar  healed  over,  by  the  wine  and  oil  of  fimded 
sympathy.  Then,  one  day,  came  the  reaction,  and  from  the  aahas  of 
my  buried  hopes,  from  the  wreck  of  all  in  which  I  believed,  to  ^riuflh 
I  clung,  arose  the  woman  that  you  see  —  cold,  calm,  scornful,  cyaioaly 
wretched  —  no,  not  wretched.  That  belonged  to  my  former  atabe ; 
for  if,  when  I  had  a  heart,  it  sometimes  beat  with  deceitful  hapjuncfl^ 
it  oftener  paid  for  that  short  throb  of  bliss  with  hours  of  cnuUilg 
misery.  To  the  death-like  calm  in  which  I  pass  my  days,  oome^no 
joys  ;  but  no  biting  sorrow  racks  me.' 

*'  But  even  if  compliments  and  attentions  are  not  offered  from  jnflt 
the  motive  that  would  seem  to  prompt  them,'  said  Olivia  timidly,  dto 
a  pause,  ^  at  least  they  prove  one's  power ;  and  if  sincerity  were  to  be 
the  ruling  spirit  of  society,  we  might  as  well  Uve  in  that  very  uneom- 
fortable  Palace  of  Truth.' 

'  There  is  much  sense  in  what  you  say,  and  it  would  be  alike  diaagree- 
ablo  and  absurd  for  one  to  run  about  the  world  crying  out,  *  TicfW^ 
tell  me  honestly  what  you  think  of  me ; '  but  believe  me,  Olivia,  tlilt 
when  the  lessons  of  kindred,  friends,  and  the  world  teach  yoa  thil 
such  as  you  hoped  to  find  them,  they  are  not,  retire  within  your  ahelli 
smother  your  o^vn  feelings,  live  within  yourself^  and  you  will  be,  in 
the  end,  more  pleasing  to  them  and  to  yoursel£  I  am  more  poptflar 
as  I  now  am,  ^the  stately  Sutherland,'  as  your  admirer,  Ralph  Wibnofei 

calls  me,  than  when  I .    There  is  another  rule  of  action  I  mi^t- 

have  pursued;  perhaps  without  intending  it,  it  is  the  one  I  do  porgnei 
^Use  people  like  sucked  oranges,'  said  a  person  once  to  me,  ^it  k  mf 
way.  Squeeze  them  dry,  so  long  as  they  are  juicy  and  pleasant,  and^ 
fling  them  aside  when  they  are  exhausted.  You  may  soil  your  fingm 
with  the  peel,  or  your  lips  may  smart  with  the  essential  oil;  bnt'iio 
matter:  do  n't  notice  it  till  you  have  extracted  the  last  drop.'    1 19* 
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member  saying  indignantly:  *•  I  would  rather  be  the  squeezed  orange 
myselC'    I  know  better  now.' 

*  I  wish  the  '  person '  who  uttered  that  sentiment  had  found  them 
aU  bitter  oranges.' 

*  She  did  not,  my  dear.  I  think  she  was  popular,  and  found  a  great 
many  oranges.' 

•jT  think  she  must  have  been  horrid.  How  it  does  rain  1  Tell  me, 
Sylvia,  what  shall  we  do,  to  pass  this  tiresome  evening  ? » 

'Just  what  we  did  last  evening  —  chat,  drink  tea,  sing  a  little,  read 
aload  a  little,  and  go  to  bed  peacefully  and  calmly,'  answered  Mrs. 
Sntheriand  with  a  slight  smile. 

*  Pooh  I '  and  Olivia  shrugged  her  shouldera  and  made  a  grimace  of 
difloontent.  She  paced  the  drawing-room  with  capricious  motions, 
now  inarching  like  a  tragedy-queen,  now  taking  mincing  steps ;  twice 
flhe  paused  before  the  mirror,  and  settled  her  wreath,  and  spread  out 
her  light  white  skirts,  and  smoothed  her  rippling  hair.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  piano,  and  struck  a  few  bars,  skipping  from  note  to  note 
like  a  bird  upon  its  perch,  or  humming  all  the  most  lugubrious  airs 
that  seemed  best  suited  to  her  frame  of  mind. 

Meanwhile  Sylvia  staid  at  the  window,  and  the  night  darkened  a 
little,  and  then  came  a  low,  distant  peal  of  thunder. 
.  Olivia  started  up. 

*  I  can't  stand  that.' 

She  rang  for  lights,  and  the  servant  lit  the  astral  lamp,  and  the 
oheerfnl  glow  within  the  room  soon  put  to  flight  the  sombre  fancies 
of  the  gay  girl. 

She  drew  out  a  pile  of  letters  from  the  vase  on  the  mantel-piece, 
where  she  had  hidden  them,  and  began  to  read  extracts  and  to  jest 
about  the  writers,  and  to  talk  scornfully  of  the  bal  manque. 

^  After  all,  Sylvia,  love,  we  are  very  comfortable  here.  This  is  a 
pretty  house,  to  be  sure.  I  like  the  chintz  of  your  curtains  and  cover- 
ings vastly,  for  the  country.  You  are  snug,  and  not  snobbish.  Then 
you  are  in  the  country,  and  yet  not  solitary.  That  is  a  great  thing. 
Oh  I  what  a  flash  of  lightning  1  Sylvia,  pray  come  from  that  window, 
Sylvia ! ' 

*Wea?' 

Mrs.  Sutherland  did  not  move,  and  Olivia  drew  her  round  with 
gentle  force.     The  tears  were  dried ;  but  the  gloom  remained. 

*  You  are  mauBsade^^  said  Olivia.  '  Dearest,  if  my  efibrts  to  bo  gay 
displease  you,  or  jar  upon  your  feelings,  just  say  so.  I  thought  it  was 
praiseworthy  and  proper  to  enliven  your  sadness ;  but  I  should  &r 
prefer  sympathizing  with  you,  if  sympathy  you  need  or  desire.' 

*  You  are  a  good  child.  I  cannot  shake  off  the  dark  shadow  to- 
night.   This  heavy  rain,  which  comes  beating  down  with  resistless 
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force,  this  thunder-charged  atmosphere,  this  gloomy  *  war  of  elements,' 
awaken  thoughts  and  recollections  which  sweep  over  me,  oppress  me, 
and  will  have  their  sway.  I  cannot  conunand  them.  Z  am  treak  iop 
night.' 

Olivia  silently  pressed  her  hand ;  Sylvia  suddenly  turned  and  fisBd 
a  searching  look  upon  her.  Her  lips  partly  opened,  as  If  about  to 
speak;  she  hesitated,  and  then  said  abruptly:  *  This  day  is  ad'sDiii- 
versary ' 

Tbo  noiseless  tread  of  the  butler,  as  he  opened  the  door  and  jpre- 
pared  the  tea-table,  broke  off  the  sentence. 

The  grand-looking  hostess  poured  out  the  tea,  and  served  her  pretty 
guest  with  calm  gravity. 

What  weight  there  is  in  these  domestic  details !  How  many  a  ^ioe, 
a  moment  before  bathed  in  tears,  has  looked  up  with  composure,  wh^ 
a  footman  respectfully  presented  a  note  or  message ;  and  how  vajofa  a 
voice,  choked  with  emotion,  has  struggled  into  calmness  mider  the 
same  important  coercion !  A  woman  is  not  an  actress  because  she  ^ 
hibits  these  transitions.  What  her  own  will,  her  own  wish,  coidd  not 
accomplish,  the  dread  of  ridicule  or  vulgar  curiosity  would  remdw 
possible. 

While  the  servant  remained  in  the  room,  their  conversation  was  on 
indifferent  topics ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  silver  kettle  been  carried  off 
and  the  cosy  little  tea-board  returned  to  its  former  position  'iUui 
Olivia  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  by  her  friend,  and  BofUy*  aaUdj 
(quoting :)  '  This  day  is  an  anniversary  ? »  '.' ' 

*  Are  you  discreet,  Olivia  ?  '  '     ■' 

*  I  do  not  know.    I  have  never  been  tried.'  '.-   '  '•^' ' 

*  Did  you  ever  keep  a  secret  ? '  '"  \  '*•"■ 

*  I  never  had  one  that  was  worth  keeping.  I  profoundly  d^i^^^ 
*baby  dismals'  and  '  mysterious  trifles,'  crying  over  all  sorts  of  ^JtOfl^ 
which  I  class  as  one  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  heroines  did,  undet  the  \ 
of  '  Sorrows  of  My  Lord  Plumcake,'  and  having  tremendoni  6i 
dencos  with  some  empty-headed  simpleton,  whose  time  as  well'aif  ^d 
could  not  be  worse  employed.  But  tell  me  a  sorrow  Whicli  de~ 
the  name,  and  which  should  not  be  lightly  spoken  o^  and  I  duAl  jj^B^ 
the  sympathy  I  may  not  be  able  to  express,  and  keep  it  sacred  6  W 
honor.'  '      , 

'Well  spoken,'  said  Sylvia;  *and  if  I  should  offer  to  tell;^  a 
story  which  you  must  never  repeat,  do  you  think  that  it  wiB  pif^i^^^ 
be  from  the  repertoire  of  •my  Lord  Rumcake,'  and  treat  it  IWBSW'' 
mgly?'  -^-^ 

'  I  do  not,  and  I  shall  not.>  '•  -*^^^ ' 

Mrs.  Sntheriand  mused  for  a  moment,  and  then  reaoUn^  6^  )lpr 
hand,  drew  toward  her  a  desk  of  mwrquUerie^  each  of  whose  ttainiil|^  ^ 
led  pictures  was  a  gem.  '  ■ :  ii-N-  -i 
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'  She  pressed  upon  a  spring  beneath  the  lowest  medaUion^  and 
there  appeared  a  key-hole.    On  her  chatelaine  was  a  tinj^  key  —  the 
drawer  flew  open,  and  there  lay  a  manuscript  closely  written. 
Olivia's  eyes  sparkled. 

Sylvia  dghed  heavily  as  she  slowly  turned  over  several  leaves.  Her 
obmpanion  asked  no  questions,  except  with  her  eager  look. 

'  **ThiB  IS  my  wnting,  dear.    There  is  no  attempt  at  authorship ;  that 
is^  I  *  tell  the  tale '  just  as  is  easiest  for  me.    It  concerns  one  whom  I 
Id&e^  very  well.    The  names  are  changed,  lest,  by  accident,  these 
p^ges  should  fall  into  other  hands,  and  you  will  not  be  less  interested 
be<iaui^  she  of  whom  I  write  as  'Helen,'  never  answered  to  that 
name.    It  was  a  dreary  pleasure  I  took  in  transcribing  these  pages.' 
*i)6  I  Imow  Helen  ? ' 
;*1  think  not.' 
"*  She  is  alive  ? ' 

*  After  a  fiishion.' 

*I  ain  so  much  obliged  to  you.    I  am  all  impatience.    And  this  is 

the  fumiversary ' 

*df  the  saddest  events  in  a  simple  life-drama,  which  I  shall  call — 

*THE  HEART-niSTORT   OF  A  HEARTLESS  WOMAK.' 

ff.     ■  .  "  ' 

There  was  not  a  more  beautiful  avenue  of  trees  in  all  the  world 
than  that  which  led  to  the  front  entrance  of  Oaklevel.  They  were 
very  old  —  they  met  over-head,  and  enlaced  themselves  with  wreaths 
of  moss :  the  sun-light  came  flickering  through  the  branches,  and  fell 
stealthily  and  tremblingly  upon  the  clean,  smooth  ground.  Little 
heaps  of  dead  leaves  lay  here  and  there,  scattered  by  each  breath  of 
the  December  breeze,  and  forming  their  tiny  mounds  in  fresh  places, 
as  the  wind  trundled  them  along. 

On.  a  fine,  bi-ight  morning,  some  years  since,  two  persons  were 
slowly  pacing  up  and  down  this  grand,  majestic  walk.  They  were 
both  young,  and  both  were  handsome.  She  was  blonde,  and  he  a 
dark,  grave-looking  man. 

*  Nelly,  I  do  n't  like  flirts.' 

*  Yes,  you  do  —  you  like  me,  do  n't  you  ? ' 

*  I  do  n't  like  your  flirting.' 

*  What  do  you  call  flirting  ?  If  I  am  to  be  seriqus,  and  answer  your 
questions,  and  admit  your  reproofs  and  heed  them  -*-  pray  begin  by 
answering  me  a  little.    Where  and  when  do  I  flirt  ? ' 

*  Every  where,  and  at  all  times.' 

*  Be  more  particular,  if  you  please.    Name,  Sir,  name.' 

..*  I  am  not  jesting,  Nelly.  Yesterday,  at  that  pic-nie,  yod  talked  in 
a  whisper  to  John  Ford ;  you  wore  Ned  L^mrens'  flowens  stuck  in  yonr 
beit-ribbon;  you  danced  two  waltzes  with  that  idtot^  Percy  Forest  4 
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aud  you  sat  for  a  full  hour  tete^ite  with  Walter  James,  and  then  rode 

home  with  him.    I  wish  he  had  broken  his  neck,  • him;'  andt 

low  muttered  curse  ended  the  catalogue. 

'  K  ho  had  broken  his  neck,  very  probably  he  would  hare  enAed 
mine,  so  thank  you ;  and  please,  Harry,  do  n^t  swear.  It  is  midi  fk 
ungentlemanly  habit.  I  wonder  that  you  should  have  it.  And  now 
for  the  list  of  my  errors  and  crimes.  The  mysterious  wfaiqpc!^  to 
John  Ford,  was  to  ask  him  if  be  would  not  invite  Miss  Ellis  to  dinloe: 
I  had  noticed  that  no  one  had  yet  done  so.  You  gave  me  no  flowen^ 
although  your  sister's  garden  is  full  of  them  this  week,  so  I  very  ntto- 
rally  wore  Ned  Laurens'  galanterie  in  the  shape  of  halfa-dozen  rose^ 
buds.  Percy  Forest  may  be  a  goose,  but  he  waltzes,  certainly,  nidi 
clever  feet.  One  of  those  waltzes  I  had  offered  early  in  the  d«yto 
you,  and  you  said  that  you  preferred  a  polka.  Walter  Jameil  ii  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  yours  too.  Wt 
talked  very  soberly :  I  think  that  his  most  desperate  speech  "Wli  the 
original  discovery  that  I  have  pretty  blonde  linglets,  and  'when  lie 
falls  in  love,  it  shall  be  with  a  woman  who  has  curls  like  mine.  Yon 
best  know  whether  papa  allows  me  to  drive  with  you,  since  onir  ied* 
dent:  my  choice  lay  between  a  stuffy,  stupid  carriage,  full  of  dttU 
people,  and  a  nice  breezy  drive  in  an  open  wagon  with  a  good^  JoPy 
creature  like  Walter,  wliom  you  and  I  know  to  be,  despite  his  c6W^ 
ments  to  my  Eve-like  coloring,  eperdument  amoureux  of  Mary  Tdriiet*li 
dark  beauty.     Now,  Harry,  have  not  you  been  unreasonable  ?  *  '  '   ■ 

'  How  can  I  help  being  so,  Nelly,  darling,  when  I  am  kept  in  'titfi 
state  of  misery  ? '  answered  Harry,  whose  frowning  brow  had  grilti- 
ally  smoothed  itself  into  a  more  placable  expression.  *  What  iniui'^ 
earth  could  patiently  endure  seeing  the  woman  he  adores  free  to  be 
sought  by  every  one  —  feeling  himself  bound  to  her,  body  and  iiMd, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  claim  her  in  the  slightest  way  —  made  to  (Miss 
his  life  in  solitary  wretchedness,  because  an  old  lady  and  gei^fledfelii 
are  too  selfish '  • '  ^ 

'  Hush,  hush,  Harry :  you  are  forgetting.  I  am  very  jCfiing\  ^k^ 
and  mamma  think  me  too  young  to  bind  myself  by  any  engagement* 

'It  is  not  that.  They  choose  to  keep  you  as  long  as  they^bittiy 
moldering  with  themselves  in  this  old  house.'  '    '  "'" 

*  Harry  I '  /  ;•■  ,  •' 

'  Or  else,  it  is  I  whom  they  dislike,  and  refuse  to  recdive  ak  m  tSL 
Too  young !  —  why,  you  are  nineteen.    It  is  an  infamous  shanie.^  ■:?"* 

*  I  will  not  speak  to  you,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way.  You  knoHf^Jbifc 
as  well  as  I  do,  what  their  reasons  are.  My  poor  sister  Emily  ^aidirf'a 
love-match  at  eighteen,  and  died,  broken  hearted,  at  tweatf^utk. 
Hot  husband  was  a  violent,  jealous  man,  who  gave  her  neither  p^ue 
nor  valuable  affection.    He  looked  upon  her  as  a  pretty  toj,  ij^twd 
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her,  and  was  raging  if  a  gentleman  spoke  more  than  ten  words  by  her 
aide,  so  long  as  her  beauty  and  novelty  lasted.  Her  health  failed,  her 
delicate  loveliness  departed,  and  with  these  went  his  worthless  passion. 
I  was  a  mere  child  then  —  the  last  living  blossom  of  a  long  garland 
of  household  flowei-s  — when  my  father  laid  his  beloved  Emily  in  her 
early  grave.  I  stood  by  his  great-chair  that  sad  evening,  in  my  little 
black  gown,  when  he  returned  fix)m  the  funeral ;  and  he  placed  his 
hands  upon  my  head,  and  made  a  vow  that,  never,  with  his  consent, 
should  his  only  remaining  darling  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  lost  one. 
*  No  naan  shall  have  her,  who  has  not  proved  himself  worthy  to  win 
her.  As  Jacob  served  Laban  shall  her  future  husband  serve  for  her, 
if  it  please  God  that  she  live,  and  that  she  have  suitors.'  Day  by 
day,  year  by  year,  he  has  but  strengthened  himself  in  this  determina- 
tion ;  and  when,  last  spring,  you  applied  to  him  for  my  hand,  he  told 
yon  frankly,  that  if  you  had  patience  to  wait,  and  were  convinced  of 
the  strength  of  our  mutual  attachment,  on  my  twenty-third  birth-day 
you  might  claim  a  Mrs.  Harry  Trevor  from  his  fire-side.* 

*But,  Nelly,  four  years  to  wait !  —  and  all  because  poor  Mrs.  Vernon 
had  weak  lungs  —  forgive  me,  dearest  Helen,  dearest  Helen.'  But 
Helen  walked  on  and  away  from  him  with  proper  indignation. 

With  impatient  strides  he  passed  her,  just  as  they  reached  the  lawn 
which  bordered  the  avenue  and  surrounded  the  house.  Extending 
bis  arms  to  bar  her  passage :  '  Listen  to  me,  my  own  dear  Nelly,'  he 
pleaded.  '  I  was  wrong  to  say  that ;  but  you  cannot  understand,  my 
angel,  how  furious  and  intractable  I  become,  when  I  think  of  those 
firar  years,  those  forty-eight  months,  those  incalculable  days  between 
this  time  and  the  blessed  moment  when  I  shall  be  sure  of  you.' 

*  If  you  are  not  sure  of  me  now,  you  do  not  fimcy  that  you  will  be 
any  more  so  then,  do  you  ? '  asked  Helen  gravely ;  but  she  permitted 
him  to  lead  her  away  from  the  stone  steps  that  she  was  about  mount- 
in^and  back  to  the  quiet  alley  under  the  old  oaks. 

He  drew  her  arm  through  his,  gently  stroking  her  gloved  hand  as 
it  rested  in  hb  own. 

*  If  there  is  no  truth  and  belief  between  us  to-day,  there  will  be 
none  then,'  Helen  pursued.  '  I  am,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  by  my 
own  free  will  and  wish,  your  affianced  wife.  All  the  priests  on  eartli 
would  not  make  me  more  so,  in  spirit,  than  I  am  now.  But  I  respect 
my  Other's  wishes  and  feelings :  and  you  must  do  so  too,'  she  added,  lift- 
ing her  eyes  with  such  a  lovely  look  of  tenderness,  that  Harry,  as  he 
pressed  the  hand  with  renewed  fervor,  murmured  a  blessing  in  quite  a 
different  tone  from  the  one  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  now  forgot- 
ten Walter  James. 

He  glanced  around,  and  was  about  to  seal  his  happiness  upon  the 
dainty  pink  lips,  smiling  so  sweetly  and  confidingly;  bat  Helen, 
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blashing  and  laaghiag,  said :  VTake  oare :  papa  is  reading  yesterdi^i 
paper  at  the  left-hand  window  of  the  dining-room,  and  I  think  if  one 
eye  i«  deciding  upon  the  politioi^  oriflia,  the  other  it  directed  thisiway.' 

^We  are  watched,  thenP  exclaimed  Trevor  paadonatelj)  aM  hit 
Bhort-lived  good-humor  again  flown.    ^  This  is  worse  and  vorae^'  ■ 

Helen  looked  at  her  lover  with  a  calm,  searching  expression  in  her 
blue  eyes :  ^  Perhaps  papa  is  right.  He  has  a  terror  c^  violettt  men, 
and  he  may  like  to  see  if  yon  are  always  as  mild  as  he  sees  you  in  luf 
presence.' 

Trevor  bit  his  lip  and  stamped  his  foot  impatiently,  Helen  huBuaed 
a  tune  and  settled  her  belt-ribbon  with  one  hand,  while  she  |dayod  the 
notes  she  was  murmuring  on  the  young  gentleman^s  ooat^eeTt  with 
the  other. 

Ho  let  the  mischievous  fingers  slide  through  his  arm,  and  '  thoogiit 
it  was  going  to  ram,  and  he  had  better  be  thinking  of  hia  ride  to:ihe 
city.'  =    .. 

Nelly  looked  up  at  the  blue  heavens,  where  not  a  speok  of  %  doad 
was  visible,  and  gravely  congratulated  him  on  a  weather^wiadani, 
which  was  equally  rare  and  incomprehensible.  a 

^  But  your  season,  my  dear  Harry,  is  always  April :  sunahiiie  .^nd 
storm  succeed  so  rapidly,  that  you  can  never  take  in  tiie  onlifdcen 
calm  of  this — December,  for  instance.  Beside,  I  thought  yoa.iBpro 
to  stay  all  night  with  us  ?    I  know  mamma  expects  you  to  do  aa' 

*I  am  very  much  obliged,'  said  Mr.  Trevor  haughtily,  ^I  faamlMui- 
noss  in  town.' 

^  Clients  ?  court  sitting  ? '  asked  Nelly,  innocttitly  and  demnsdy, 
litling  her  pretty  eye-brows.  f.::j 

^  No.  There  is  a  party  at  Lou  Wilson's,  and  I  half-promiaed  toga 
We  are  to  try  some  new  figures  of  the  Glerman.' 

*  Indeed.'  Nelly's  eyes  flashed,  and  the  color  stole  up  deeper  tolwr 
chock.    '  I  won't  detain  you.'  ij 

She  bowed  and  tnmed  from  him,  with  a  cold  good-mcMrningi'  Her 
heart  was  beating,  and  the  tears  were  very  near,  but  she  manageil'to 
still  the  one,  and  send  back  the  others,  so  as  to  say  indiffeiniidj\«(to 
hor  shoulder:  'Should  you  see  Walter  James,  pray  tell  him  dml  I 
shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  accompaniment  by  this  evening'; 
there  is  a  moon,  (in  spite  of  your  storm,)  he  can  ride  out  afte 
ness  hours,  and  practise  the  song.  But,  however,  I  won't  tniAle 
Tou — mamma  is  to  s^id  a  servant  to  MrsL  Jamea'  some  time  %^-iiKjy 
and  I  will  write  a  note.'  <  <.j 

^  I  think  it  will  be  useless.    He  is  going  to  Miss  Wilsonli.*      '.  h 

*  Not  if  he  can  come  here,  I  fimcy,'  said  the  willlul  tittle  bewfy  with 
a  significant  tone;  and  then  repeating  her  cool  *good-by-~lat'iiiiee 
you  soon,'  she  sauntered  into  the  housei  ebbonttely  penabc  to  fiok 
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off.flcmie  dead  leaves  from  the  geraniums  that vere  smming  them- 

!  sehres  on  the  broad  steps  bj  which  she  entered. 
•;  <.  Thus  parted  two  foolish  ohildrcn  —  one  of  whom  had  a  moment  be- 
fore expressed  the  most  overwhelming  passion,  and  the  otlier  had 
avowed  herself  ^in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  his  affianced  wife  I ' 

As  might,  be  conjectured,  these  scenes  were  not  infrequent.  Helen 
was  pretty,  coquettish,  much  admired.  She  was  more  brilliant  than 
her  lover,  and  had  a  tender  heart,  which  ^vas  in  very  earnest  given  to 
him ;  but  she  had  been  spoiled  and  flattered  a  good  deal :  she  was 
ooQScicMU  of  her  own  real  devotion  to  Harry,  and  provoked  when  he 

-was  causelessly  jealous.    She  felt  in  her  own  way  quite  as  much  dis- 

'  (orbed  by  her  father's  determination  as  Harry  did.  It  was  hard  not 
to  see  him,  except  twice  a  week  or  so  ;  particularly  as,  while  he  had 
tbe^ty  in  which  to  entertain  himself,  and  his  business  to  occupy  him, 
•ihe  spent  her  winters  almost  entirely  in  the  country,  and  her  summers 
at  the  sea-shore.     True,  the  '  country '  was  but  eight  miles  from  the 

'  ♦<aty,'  and  the  roads  were  excellent ;  but  papa  could  not  allow  the 
ihdrses  to  travel  sixteen  miles  every  day,  nor  could  Mr.  Harry  Trevor 
mount  his  thorough-bred  mare  every  evening,  and  with  a  small  parcel 
■of  brushes,  etc,  flatly  packed  under  his  over-coat,  present  himself  at 
Mra.  Latimer's  hospitable  tea-table,  with  decided  intentions  of  ^not 

I  going  home  till  morning.' 

J9o  Harry  fretted,  and  Helen  was  often  naughty.     She  could  not  al- 

-WBys  have  the  patience  to  soothe  his  temper ;  but  if  he  accused  her 
of  coquetry  and  of  indifference,  she  was  very  apt  to  begin  the  one  and 
to  pretend  the  other.  Walter  James  was  his  cause  of  offence  gene- 
rally, and  her  weapon  of  agressive  defence ;  while  on  the  oppofflte 
mde.  Miss  Lou  Wilson  held  this  honorable  position. 

Mr.  Latimer  saw  with  pain,  and  yet  he  was  not  quite  hopeless,  that 
this  love,  deep  and  strong  as  it  was,  prombed  no  abiding  happinf^  to 
his  treasured  darling. 

■ '  *  Tli6  boy  loves  her,'  he  would  say  to  his  wife,  who  was  a  warm  par^ 
tisan  of  Harry,  *•  no  doubt  he  loves  her,  but  he  wHl  never  either  make 
her  haf>py  or  be  so  himself.  Nelly  needs  a  Arm,  strong,  kind  hand  to 
guide  her  until  she  can  guide  herself.  No  violence,  no  anger,  nor  yet 
carried  away  by  her  pretty  petulance,  to  pass  over  the  ground  of 
offence  for  the  sake  of  the  offender,  but  a  judicious,  wa^m-hearted, 
amiable  man,  who  will  neither  treat  her  like  a  plaything  nor  a  slave.' 

.  *  Oh  1  of  oourse,  my  dear,  you  only  want  perfection  for  Nelly,  and 
poor  Harry  Trevor  can't  please  you.  He  pleases  the  child  though^ 
that 's  one  oom&rt.' 

■  .* He  don't  pleaae  her-— she  loves  him — but  he  dpes  not  please  her. 
He  brings  out  her  worst  qualities,  and  she  brings  out  hisi    Tbey  do  n't 

,jact  h^pUy  upon  each  other.    Either  of  them  would  be  better  off  with 
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some  body  else.    Harry  should  seek  a  calm,  quiet,  submissiTe  hUk 
woman,  with  charm  enough  to  make  him  love  her,  while  she  jtutnhi 
questioningly  adores  him — with  not  a  grain  of  spirit,'  nor  a  spaifiirff^ 
intellectual  *fire,'  who  would  do  what  he  bid  her :  yes,  I  will  ~    '   " 
about  —  or  else  a  cold-blooded,  calculating,  smooth-«pokeii, 
woman  like  Claudia  Leslie.    Yes  —  I'll  have  that  girl  to  pa]raii% 
visit '  •? '  :-. 

^  Dear !    Mr.  Latimer,  how  can  you  talk  so !     Claudia  shan't  Miikit. 
here  to  make  mischief  between  her  cousin  and  poor  Harry.    Dplsi 
the  children  alone,  will  you  ?    You  are  going  to  make  them  wait-fbili: 
years — let  things  take  their  course  —  do.'  tf  ■ 

Mrs.  Latimer  was  very  fond  of  letting  things  take  their  couim!}  iL 
was  thoroughly  amiable,  and  really  attached  to  Trevor.  She  hUSmfc^^ 
in  the  *•  children's,  deep-rooted  love,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  ht^tlcr 
worried.  She  exerted  all  her  influence,  therefore,  to  keep  maMdflB'' 
their  present  train,  and  such  conversations  as  the  above,  with  iMIg^ 
variations,  frequently  took  place  between  her  liusband  and  hbiidK^ 
suiting  in  no  step  of  any  kind.  ,  :  r'-  • 

Meanwhile,  I  have  left  Nelly,  snipping  away  at  the  gernniujfUl  h 
broad-leafed  hat  hiding  her  down-cast  face,  and  exhibiting  inhifH' 
sorbed  horticultural  interest,  not  the  slightest  care  or  attention,  fti^tf 
angry  lover  who  stalked  off  to  the  stables  to  order  his  horde.    ■»  • 

Mr.  Latimer  sat  reading  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  nHh  * 
newspaper  held  in  a  line  with  his  nose.  r  ( 

Presently,  up  the  back-steps,  which  faced  the  entrance  andjiad 
break  in  its  view  down  the  long  hall,  but  the  heavy  stalrcas|dj{j||i|||l, 
to  the  second  story,  rushed  Trevor.    He  came  with  sudden  foist^u; 
Mrs.  Latimer,  who  with  her  basket  of  keys  suspended  fimu 
matronly  arm,  emerged  from  the  pantry  just  in  time  to  arreKJ^m 

*  \Tell,  well,  well  ? '  she  asked,  '  what  is  this  ?  *  i^^^ 

*  Nothing,  ma'am.'  V^^ 
*What  kind  of  nothing?    A  very  tremendous  nothmgf.f^y 

think  by  your  hurry,  and  your  frown.  Good  gracious !  "EfffffY- 
will  be  as  wrinkled  at  thirty  as  old  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  not.f[fiUf 
of  smooth  skin  all  over  him,  if  you  screw  up  your  £ice  in  thf^  I(b!' 

*I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Trevor,  forcmg  a  smile,  *I  aot  jfiM  «• 
town  —  I  have  something  to  do  there.  Good-by,  ma'aixL  Ob.u 
any  thing  for  you  ? '  .  .^• "" 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  mother  calmly,  glancing  from  the  imp. 
young  man  biting  his  under-lip,  to  the  careless  young  la47  ^^ 
her  flowers, '  will  you  take  a  parcel  to  Mrs.  James'  for  m»i 
darling,  let  those  geraniums  alone,  you  won't  leave  a  leaf^iywi 
As  your  &ther  says,  you  are  always  more  enthusiastic  t)uii{|,|||^ 
Come  here.'  ^ : ,  j  ^|. 
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.EBelen  slowly  obey^  twitching  her  morAmg  dreB8  with  nonchahint 
air  as  she  tossed  back  her  light  ringlets  and  graceM  head^  and-  then 
diitifbll J  stood  beside  her  mother.  f 

'MvR.  Latimer  searched  for  a  key  among  the  dozens  which  jinked  in> 
company  with  some  loose  cents  and  wooden  labels  in  her  basket ;  she 
was  utterly  uncognizant  of  the  ^  quaiTel '  which  she  rery  plainly  saw 
was  *  raging '  silently. 

^Qo  into  the  drawing-room,  dear,  and  open  that  old  secretary  of 
yO«r  p<^or  grand-mamma's.  Look  on  the  top-shelf,  on  the  right  kind^ 
aiMl  yon  will  see  her  manuscript  receipt-book ;  I  have  promised  to 
lend  it  to  Mrs.  James.  Ah  !  they  were  better  house4ceepers  in  those 
days  than  we  are  now.  Nobody  makes  bread  like  my  dear  mother, 
aiid  as  for  Aunt  Osbom,  why,  Harry,  she  would  have  scorned  to  hare 
a  loaf  of  baker's  bread  on  her  tabic.  Where  are  you  gcmig,  child  ? 
You  must  open  the  secretary  for  Nelly.'  And,  without  a  smile  or 
lo6k  of  significance,  Mrs.  Latimer  trotted  off,  and  her  voice  was  heard 
inxmediately  afler,  inquinng  of  the  boy,  whose  business  in  life  as  yet 
was  to  brush  flies  and  clean  knives,  where  he  expected  to  go  when  he 
died^  if  he  brought  her  such  cloudy  steel  liow. 

Helen  walked  into  the  drawing-room  and  Trevor  marched  in  digni- 
fied' silence  after  her.  It  was  a  very  old-fiishioned,  curionsly-bulH 
house ;  the  furniture  was  a  mixture  of  the  antique  and  the  modern. 
Lhfle-oorner-closets,  two  steps  leading  to  a  recess  in  which  a  door 
opened  into  the  adjoining  room  —  a  fire-place  paved  and  lined  with 
old  Butch  blue  and  white  tiles  (those  at  the  back  quite  obscured  by 
the  fire  and  smoke  of  many  years,  and  those  at  the  sides  still  clear  and 
d^n,  showing  their  quaint  scriptural  subjects)  and  the  walls  covered 
wi€h  a  paper,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  entertainment  to  all  visitors 
and  to  the  household  themselves.  It  was  the  landscape  style  of  paper- 
ing, thickly  interspersed  with  what  were  considered,  fifty  years  ago, 
human  figures.  Here  tripped  across  a  rustic  bridge  an  elegant  lady, 
with  a  waist^-nbbon  just  beneath  her  arm-holes,  a  floating  scai-f  giving 
ail  uninterrupted  view  of  her  naiTow-skirted  figure,  and  a  parasol 
cr6wtimg  her  coal-scuttle  bonnet.  There,  a  coach-ftill  of  ladies,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cloud  of  oi-ange-colored  dust,  flirted  and  chatted  with  at- 
tending cavaliers,  who  were  dressed  in  the  preposterous  fashion  of 
those  large  cravats,  narrow,  long  coats,  and  veiy  tight  continuations, 
by  which,  in  the  days  that  women  made  themselves  frightful,  ihe  men 
showed  that  they  were  not  to  be  out-done.  On  the  one  side,  a  party 
was  preparing  for  an  excursion  on  a  lake  of  the  deepest  blue  in  a  bark 
of  the  liveliest  green.  In  this  group  colors  went  madder  than  ever, 
and  the  attitude^  were  more  extravagant  if  possible:  But  the  glory 
of' ih^  whol6  was  a  tender  love-scene,' where  a  gentleman  with  unap- 
proachable hair  and  whiskers,  thrown  on  one  knee,  before  a  nxod^ 
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beantj,  whose  eoiffwte^  d  la  Titus,  was  kept  from  blowing  away  by  a 
yellow  handkerohicf  tied  under  her  chin,  raptnrooslj  seized  her  haod 
at  a  distance  of  two  yards,  and  was  evidently  pouriog  out  his  (90|d.  k 
language  calculated  to  alarm  an  infant,  dandled  in  its  mother's  anna, 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  lover's  heels,  for  the  paper  Budde&lj  joiued 
just  there  and  injured  the  perspective. 

Mrs.  Latimer  would  not  have  removed  this  ancient  adomment^of 
her  walls  for  the  finest  panelling  in  crimson  and  gold,  any  mor^  .tkm 
she  would  have  dismissed  from  the  narrow,  deep-set  windows  the  &1- 
ing  chintz  curtains,  where  dimly  glowed  those  birds  and  flowers  espe- 
cially invented  and  reserved  for  chintzes. 

The  carved  walnut  chairs  and  tables,  rich  in  lion's  heads  and  ea^^i 
claws,  kept  their  places  among  a  few  more  comfortable  seatSy.jb^tfO- 
duced  by  Helen,  and  an  6tagere  which  likewise  owned  her  as  its  mis- 
tress. She  filled  the  old  china  bowls  daily  with  flowers,  when  there 
were  any,  and  her  piano  stood  between  the  two  front  windows.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  a  room,  which  old-fashioned  and  old  as  it  waa»  \aA  l^o^ 
a  shade  of  gloom  about  it,  any  more  than  it  had  a  suspicion  of  dugt. 
It  had  come  to  the  Latimers  through  Helen's  mamma,  who  was  l^flDSll 
heiress,  and  proud  of  her  good  birth.  They  were  not  rich,  the  Lati- 
mers —  they  were  comfortable,  and  that  was  all,  lived  quietly,  nuide 
no  debts,  and  as  you  have  heard,  Helen  was  an  only  child.  Tlie  secre- 
tary stood  opposite  the  piano,  mounted  with  brass,  shining  with  rob- 
bing and  care. 

'  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,'  Helen  said  with  formal  politeneaii 
*  I  can  turn  the  key,  and  would  on  no  account  disturb  you.' 

*  As  you  please,'  Harry  answered  sullenly.  But  the  key  would  not 
turn ;  Helen  drew  off  her  glove  and  marked  her  white  fingers  with  a 
deep  red  bar,  while  the  blood  mounted  angrily  to  her  brow.  Bany 
would  not  offer  again  —  he  watched  her  with  pretended  indifEbtenoe, 
then  suddenly  taking  her  hand  in  his  with  gentle  force,  he  sud,  thoi^h 
she  tried  petulantly  to  draw  it  away, '  Nelly,  you  had  better  not^i^ 
ject  my  help,'  and  unlocked  the  door. 

Instantly,  the  little  hand  lay  quietly  in  his,  and  with  a  burst  of  teM| 
Helen's  head  sought  his  shoulder,  while  his  strong  arms  held  Jier 
tightly  to  him.  .  ;- 

*  Why  do  you  treat  me  so  ? '  sobbed  Nelly. 

*  It  was  you,  my  love,  my  own  spoiled  darling.  Why  did  yoii  SMn 
so  indifferent  just  now,  when  I  was  angry  ?  A  word  from  you  'Wipq)id 
have  calmed  me.'  '      '  ■ 

*  Yes,  but  why  should  you  begin  by  being  angry  ? '  '  '  • 

^  How  can  I  help  it  ?  Was  there  ever  a  man  so  tormented  as  X  am? 
What  pleasure  is  there  in  life  for  me?  Forbidden  to  claim  yda 
publicly  as  mine  —  almost  forbidden  to  do  so  privately — having  ba- 
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tare  me  four  years  of  probation  ao^  suffering — 70U,  so  much  3d- 
'  mired,  so  light-headed' -r-  ('Thank  you,?  Nelly  put  in,  with  pouting 
tips  0  '  yes,  Nell  dear,  you  can't  resist  turning  every  man's  head. 
(Helen  smiled.)  Yes,  I  see  you  approached  on  equal  terms,  by  every 
mfm  of  your  acquaintance,  and  God  knows,  you  have  a  wide  enough 
circle  I  I  must  listen  to  idle  comnxents  on  this  one's  ch%nce  or  that 
one's  certainty  of  winning  you,  while  I  have  not  the  power  to  abut  up 
thw  jmpertin^nt  tongues  by  boldly  saying : '  She  is  mine.' ' 
..  *  Qarry  I  Harry  1  if  you  were  not  my  Harry,  I  should  say  that  yopr 
li)Ye  is  more  vanity  than  love.  You  have  the  reality,  yet  you  only 
wish  the  world  to  know  it.' 

,*It  is  .not  that.  I  do  n't  like  you  to  be  exposed  to  any  man's 
Vt^ntions.' 

*  Then?  niy  dear,  you  had  better  employ  the  next  four  years  in  lay- 
ing aside  your  spare  dollars  to  build  an  inaccessible  tower  in  which  you 
y/ill  hermetically  seal  up  Mrs.  Harry  Othello  Trevor  on  her  weddiqg- 

,  *  Will  you  flirt  after  you  are  married,  Helen  ? '  asked  Othello  look- 
ilig  down  anxiously  at  the  nestling,  saucy  face. 

*  WonH  I  ?  »  said  Nelly  mischievously ;  but  she  followed  the  remark 
by  such  a  pretty  demonstration  made  by  standing  on  tip-toe,  that  she 

j^ectually  stopped  any  rebuke  or  anger. 
..  *  Children,  have  you  found  the  book  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Latimer  from 
the  hall. 

*  Yes,  mamma,  we  have  found  Peace — of  it,'  Nellie  laughiogly  said, 
breathlessly  disengagiug  herself  from  the  detaining  arms  with  the 

.  sweetest  color  on  her  fresh  young  cheeks,  and  a  softened  light  dancing 
under  her  dark  and  still  wet  eye-lashes.  *  Stop,  Harry,'  she  whispered, 
*Jet:go  my  hand.' 

*  Is  Harry  ready  to  go  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Latimer,  innocently,  as  she 
entered,  and  found  Helen's  face  resolutely  turned  toward  the  *top- 
ahel^'  Harry  demurely  and  respectfully  standing  beside  her. 

'  Are  you  ready,  Harry  ?  '  repeated  Helen  ironically  without  looking 
rpund, '  here  is  the  book.  Is  n't  it,  mamma  ?  ' 

*T3d8  is  *Fordyce's  Advice  to  Young  Ladies';  nonsense,  Nelly, 
what  have  you  been  about  ?  ' 

*  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Latimer,  I  will  stay  till  to-morrow,  if  you  will  al- 
low me  to  change  my  mind.' 

*  And  Lou  Wilson's  party !  and  the  new  figure  for  the  '  German  I ' 
1  thought  you  had  to  go  ?  Here  is  this  old  book,  at  last.  I  thought 
you  had  to  go  ?  ' 

.  *  Do  n't  tease,  Helen.   /  am  very  glad  that  you  stay,  Harry.    Never 

ipind  Helen's  teasing.    You  are  both  young.    At  nineteen,  Helen  has 

[htA  no  real  troubles ;  you  at  twenty-three  can  say  the  same,  except 
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the  loss  of  yonr  dear  &ther  and  mother,  my  boy;  but  you  were  very 
young  then,  and  your  sister  has  been  every  thing  to  you.  You  have 
nothing  to  worry  yoo,  and  you  worry  each  other.  Take  care,  take 
care,  my  poor  children.  I  have  known  many  true  hearts  parted  for  a 
few  foolish  words  —  and  more  foolish  actions.  Thank  Gk>D  that  Hb  has 
^ven  to  each  an  honest  and  sincere  love,  and  do  n't  throw  away  such 
a  priceless  gift.  I  blame  you  both.  Harry  is  jealous  and  hasty,  Helen 
is  flirting  and  hasty  too,  (turn  round,  Helen,)  but  often  you  make 
Helen  flirt  and  show  off  her  airs  because  you  suspect  her  when  she  is 
doing  nothing,  and  you,  Miss  Nelly,  aggravate  Harry,  as  soon  as. he 
begins  to  get  restive.  Now,  mind  what  I  say,  Helen's  papa  is  fond  of 
Harry  Trevor,  as  Harry  Trevor,  but  he  does  not  think  that  he  will  ai^ 
Bwer  for  Helen  Latimer's  husband.  Oh !  do  n't  frown,  my  dear 
Harry ;  it  is  that  temper,  that  violence  which  frightens  him.  Be  more 
reasonable  —  both  of  you.  My  boy,'  the  old  lady  continued,  for  Helfli 
was  forty  years  younger  than  her  mother,  '  you  are  very  dear  to  me. 
I  never  had  a  son  that  lived  to  be  ten  years  —  you  —  you  are  the  soa^ 
well,  never  mind,  only,  I  am  your  friend.  God  bless  you  both,  my 
children,'  and  with  tears  in  her  kind  eyes,  Mrs.  Latimer  abruptly  left 
them. 

Helen's  hand  had  stolen  behind  her  back  when  first  she  tamed 
toward  her  mother,  had  slipped  into  Harry's,  and  now  they  sat  down, 
grave  and  subdued  and  silent.  There  was  something  solemn  in  Mn. 
Latimer's  manner  and  accents.  Could  any  thing  really  part  them  f 
That  was  the  thought  of  both.  Oh  I  how  earnestly,  both  vowed 
within  themselves  to  correct  their  faults,  to  be  patient,  to  forbear. 

*  Walter  James  shall  never  talk  folly  to  me  again,'  thought  Helen ; 

*  and  if  Harry  ever  grows  angry  about  any  one  or  any  thing  else,  in- 
stead of  first  resenting  it,  I  will  look  and  see  if  there  may  not  be  8<Hne 
cause  for  his  temper.' 

'I  shall  not  go  to  see  Lou  Wilson  for  a  month,'  thought  Harry; 

*  and  I  was  hard  on  dear  Nelly.  How  can  she  help  it,  if  all  the  men 
admire  her.' 

It  was  a  happy  afternoon  and  evening.  Helen's  spirits  soon  went 
up  to  concert-pitch  agdn  ;  she  was  full  of  sweet  mischief  and  loving 
laughter.  Dutiful  and  affectionate  at  dinner  to  her  papa,  caressing 
and  attentive  to  her  mamma,  and  charming  all  the  time  to  Harry.  He 
was  '  lapped  in  an  elysium '  of  full  delight.  The  four  years  were  fbr- 
gotten ;  the  hours  flew  along  *  velvet  shod,'  although  below  the  plea- 
sure he  really  felt  and  expressed,  Trevor  nourished  a  feeling  of  defiant 
resentment  against  his  future  father-in-law. 

Eleven  o'clock  came  all  too  quickly.  It  was  the  hour  for  retire- 
ment in  this  quiet  household.  Mrs.  Latimer  might  have  forgotten  it, 
but  Mr.  Latimer  produced  his  large,  unerring  watch,  and  there  was  no 
resistance. 
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'  A  fh'w  momeots  of  grace  were  pilfered  by  Helen,  who  again  foimd 
tile  geraniums  of  infinite  service  in  ministering  to  her  wishes.  ^  Tbey 
had  not  been  taken  in !  did  mamma  think  the  night  mild  enough  to 
leave  them  out  ?  * 

•  You  had  better  see,'  said  mamma. 

So  Harry  and  Helen  opened  the  front-door  and  noiselessly  closed  it 
behihd  them.  The  moon  was  just  rising ;  irom  her  deep  amber  «nd 
fam^-colored  disk  was  shooting  a  broad  stream  of  light  through  the 
§tilrdy  and  beautifol  branches  of  the  oaks.  Not  a  breath  stirred  thd 
Almost  holy  calm.  Not  a  sound  broke  it.  From  a  distant  cottage  or 
t#o,  where  the  house-servants  lived,  the  ruddy  glow  of  pine  knots 
fib6ne  through  an  occasional  crack  in  door  or  window.  The  atmo- 
st^iere  "was  dear  and  not  cold.  The  stars  twinkled  in  a  heaven  of  the 
ip^ttrest  blue,  and  the  milky-way  formed  the  only  break  in  the  celestial 
eo!6r  fi»om  dome  to  horizon. 

*    'My  own,  own  Helen,'  murmured  Trevor  passionately,  'I  never  felt 
ydn  go  much  mine,  so  entirely  mine,  as  to-day.    What  day  of  the 
ttonth  fe  it  ?     I  wish  to  keep  it  as  an  anniversary.' 
'  "Helen  named  it. 

*  Ever  blessed  be  this  day.  It  began  sadly,  but  it  ends  blissfully. 
I  read  in  your  dear  face  "what  I  have  never  seen  there  before.  A 
gentleness  and  softness  most  bewitching.  What  were  those  lines  we 
ifyivr  the  other  morning  ?  I  feel  as  if  they  were  written  for  us,'  and  ho 
softly  and  fervently  repeated  : 

*  Mine  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  my  beauty, 
Mine,  all  mine  and  for  Ioyc  —  not  duty. 
Love  given  willingly,  full  and  free, 

Love  for  love's  sake  as  I  love  thee. 
Duty,  a  servant,  keeps  the  keys, 
But  Love,  the  master,  goes  in  and  out 
Of  his  goodly  chambers,  with  song  and  shout, 
Just  as  he  please,  just  as  he  please  ! 

*  Mine,  from  the  dear  heart's  crown,  bright  golden, 
To  the  silken  foot  that 's  scarce  beholden ; 

Give  a  warm  hand  to  a  friend  —  a  smile. 
Like  a  generous  lady,  now  and  a  whUe ; 

But  the  sanctuary  heart,  that  none  dare  win. 
Keep  holiest  of  holiest  evermore  — 
The  crowd  in  the  aisles  may  watch  the  door, 

The  high-priest  only,  enters  in. 

*  Mine,  my  own,  wttbont  doubt  or  terrors ; 
With  all  thy  goodness,  all  thy  enors, 
Unto  me,  and  to  me  alone,  revjealed  — 

•  A  spring  shut  up  —  a  fountain  sealed.' 
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Many  may  praise  thee — praiae  mine  and  thine, 
Many  may  like  thee  —  I  ^11  like  them  too ; 
Bat  thy  heart  of  hearts,  pure^  fiuthfiil,  and  trne, 
Must  be  mine,  mine  wholly,  forever  mine.' 

^  Do  you  not  feel  this,  beloved  ?    This  is  what  Zfeel,  and  jet  yoa 
cannot  call  it  jealousy  ? ' 

Helen  smiled  and  pressed  his  hand,  while  she  was  almost  nneasy  at 
meeting  his  burning,  darkly-gleaming  eyes.  His  heart  was  beating 
with  rapid  throbs,  and  the  arm  which  supported  her  trembled  as  he 
drew  her  nearer  to  him.  This  was  the  vehemence,  the  passion^ 
earnestness  which  always  alarmed  her.  It  was  not  the  deep,  odpi  de- 
light for  which  she  thirsted.  Impetuous  herself  she  admired  contrpi 
in  others,  and  she  had  already  learnt  too  well,  that  this.^ery  Ipv^ 
could  change,  in  half  a  moment,  to  fiery  anger.  But  not  to-ni^U 
To-night  Harry  was  supremely  happy ;  he  kissed  ag£un  and  again  th^. 
sweet  lips  that  unresistingly  mot  his  own,  ^  had  not  manmia  sauctiQiiei 
their  engagement  ?  '  and  when  the  voice  of  that  kind  mother,  fearfol 
of  pateiTial  displeasure,  called  to  the  truants,  they  exchanged  leayi^,'. 
from  the  convenient  geraniums  and  said  good-night  with  tones  of  aach 
fresh  and  veiled  tenderness,  as  sent  them  both  to  their  pillows,  i 
fied  with  each  other  and  with  all  the  world. 


A    s  o  N  a . 

Tm  days  when  you  and  I  were  young, 

Long,  long  ago  t 
How  sweet  the  songs  that  then  were  sung. 

In  Life's  warm  glow  ! 
Should  loveliest  lips  the  songs  repeat 

That  we  heard  then,  '   '" 

They  would  not  seem  one  half  so  sweet, 

For  we  are  men ! 
Ckortu — 0  merry,  merry  time  of  youth  ! 

Glad  holiday  from  grief  I 
Fair  season  of  the  hearths  delight  I 

Why  is  thy  stay  so  brief? 

Since  then,  through  shadowed  aoenea,  and  bright, 

I  \e  sought  for  joy : 

Yet  never  knew  such  dear  delight  '"  ' 

As  when  a  boy;  • ''*• 
Though  age  may  yield  us  fame  and  wealth,  '     i'P.i. 

It  brings  no  time 

For  rapture,  like  youth's  sunny  hoalth  ■  ^  j 

And  golden  prime.  ; 

Chonu — 0  merry,  merry  time  of  youth  I  . .  ^ 

Glad  holiday  from  grief  I 

Fair  season  of  the  hearths  delight  I  ::iM 

Why  is  thy  sUy  so  brief  f  ' '  '  "^^^ 
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'  MoxDBBGLANZTB  Zaubeinacht 
Steig  auf  in  der  alten  Pracht/  —  Tibck. 

*  Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 
':>•.'.)•■'  The  doting  ojcle  rich  in  good/  —  IitMbmoeiax. 

*^KStT{^ARi>  the  C6urse  of  empire  takes  its  way,'  wrote  good  Bishop 
BerKefey ;  and  though  perhaps  intending  only  a  rhetorical  compliment 
to  the  New  World,  he  in  fact  hit  upon  the  law  Of  universal  history, 
T^  the  rough  earth  is  no  easy  channel  for  the  current  of  civilization, 
whl<!^  therefore  throws  numberless  little  counter-currents  backwards, . 
an^  id  often  broken  into  wild  labyrinths  of  eddies^  though  pressing,  In 
th^'ciain,  steadily  and  majestically  onward.  That  Destiny  is  capricious 
had'l^'en  oftener  said  by  poets  than  historians,  and  there  are  philoso- 
ph^ts  6f  history  who  proclaim  with  confidence  the  principles  in  obfe- 
dielice  to  which  nations  rise  and  fall,  and  empire  passes  from  site  to 
site.  The  drama  of  the  world  is  reduced  to  a  play  of  abstract  prind- 
ples,  amid  scenery  which  changes  from  age  to  age  as  the  bird  of  des- 
tiny wings  its  way  westward. 

A  curious  episode  in  the  story  of  the  past  lingers  about  the  western 
portion  of  northern  Africa,  where  people  after  people  have  sought  to 
build  up  a  civilization,  and  after  centuries  of  struggle  have  uniformly 
£uled  when  they  were  apparently  upon  the  point  of  success.  Egypt 
lies  only  at  a  short  distance,  yet  civilization  culminated  there  in  the 
twilight  of  history,  and  Thebes  was  an  ante-Hellenic  Athens.  Ruins 
of  the  massive  art,  and  records  of  the  fantastic  sciences  of  the  Egypt- 
ians still  remain ;  and  Egyptian  priests  were  the  teachers  of  Greek 
philosophers.  Rome  was  almost  in  sight  from  the  African  coast,  and 
in  the  days  of  Punic  power  who  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that 
Carthage  would  be  remembered  only  for  her  misfortunes,  while  Roman 
dominion  would  extend  from  Ultima  ThiUe  to  the  Indus,  which  was 
funnily  supposed  to  be  the  upper  portion  of  the  contorted  Nile  ?  Yet 
by  a  geographical  or  some  other  fktality,  Carthage,  after  almost  over- 
throwing Rome,  was  herself  destroyed,  her  literature  extinguished, 
and  Western  Africa  defrauded  of  the  empire  and  civilization  which  it 
had  so  nearly  grasped. 

In  the  period  of  barbarian  invasions  the  Vandals  passed  into  Africa 
by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  marking  their  way  from  the  Baltic  by  de- 
vastations. There  they  founded  a  kingdom,  which  long  defied  the  em- 
perors both  of  the  East  ajid  the  West.  Theycaptttred  Caiihiige  in  its 
mins,  pillaged  Rome,  and  delighited  in  demolishing  the  master-pieces 
of  classic  art,  and  threatened  to  bring  Christendliom  under  the  rod  of 
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a  savage  and  heretical  African  empire.  But  the  genius  of  the  Byan- 
tine  Belisarius  triumphed  over  them,  and  the  Vandal  dominion  was  ex- 
tinguished, as  the  finer  culture  of  the  Carthaginians  had  been  before  it 

Next  the  Arabs  appeared  in  pride  of  conquest  under  the  chivalrooa 
Okbah,  and  aflcr  building  the  magnificent  cities  of  Fez  and  MoroccOi 
reached  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Reversing  the  old  order  of  migtBtion 
they  crossed  into  Spain,  where  for  centuries  they  played  a  leading  part 
in  arts  and  politics.  In  the  tenth  century  they  had  produced  poeta 
who  were  the  objects  of  national  enthusiani,  and  learned  schools  which 
were  frequented  by  the  Christian  scholars  of  Europe ;  and  they  bad 
covered  the  hill-sidcs  of  Andalusia  with  their  rich  and  £mtastic  archi- 
tecture, which  Lamcnnais  likens  '  to  a  brilliant  dream,  inspired  by  the 
caprice  of  oriental  genii,  amid  the  varied  and  delicate  compUcationa  of 
which  the  eye  loses  itself  in  pursuit  of  a  symmetry  which  it  seems  evep 
about  to  apprehend,  but  which  always  escapes  it.'  But  though  Europe 
trembled  before  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  the  Arab  power  of  western 
Africa  was  soon  broken  into  rival  dynasties,  and  had  to  contend  flgaitytf- 
native  insurrections ;  and  the  country  which  seemed  by  its  positioo 
predestined  to  be  the  occidental  seat  of  Moslem  dominion,  shared  agaia 
the  fate  of  being  the  neighbor  but  not  the  centre  of  civilization. 

After  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  Ferdhiand  the  Catholic,  and  tli6 
expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from  Spain,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portu- 
guese both  vainly  attempted  to  conquer  the  region  of  Algeria,  and  to 
extend  the  sway,  the  faith,  and  the  institutions  of  Europe  beyond  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Arab  sheik  invited  to  his  aid  the  powerful  Sici- 
lian corsair,  the  first  Barbarossa,  who  quickly  overthrew  the  Spanish 
domination  and  established  his  own.  Ilis  brother  saved  himself  from 
the  combined  attack  of  Arabs  and  Spaniards,  only  by  asking  support 
from  the  Sultan  Selim,  and  thus  the  new  power  of  the  Turks  was  in- 
troduced upon  the  battle-field  of  the  nations.  Against  the  elite  war- 
riors of  Spain,  Genoa,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  the  second  Barbarossn 
triumphantly  defended  the  Barbary  States,  gave  to  them  a  regular  po> 
Htical  existence,  and  made  them  important  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
But  the  Turks  in  Algerui  rose  to  nothing  more  enlightened  than  the 
ferocity  of  pirates,  and  the  region  which  had  so  many  times  narrowly 
£uled  of  the  blessings  of  civilization,  now  seemed  to  seek  vengeaoop 
for  the  advantages  which  it  had  lost ;  and  to  turn  corsiur  as  a  dian^ 
pointed  man  turns  highwayman.  The  dcys  of  Algiers  TtiAintf^p^ 
themselves,  to  the  perpetual  danger  of  the  commerce  of  the  Megdite^ ., 
ranean,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  chastisements  by  the  Christian  gov* . 
emments,  till  the  recent  French  conquest  of  the  country.  .    • 

France  is  now  to  attempt  what  has  been  vainly  tried  by  ^^^^Ti'PtPt 
races  for  more  than  twenty  centuries,  namely,  to  civilize  Algeria,    ^o  * 
make  it  the  germ  of  a  powerful  African  colony  is  the  idea  of  Freiu^:.^ 
political  thinkers  and  the  ambition  of  the  French  government,     ,.  ;j. .{ r 
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The  wonderftil  feature  of  this  history  is,  that  the  original  race,  which 
first  appears  in  history  fighting  against  the  Romans,  has  maintained 
itfldf  on  the  soil  from  that  time  to  the  present ;  has  rebelled  against  its 
conquerors  in  every  century,  and  now  enjoys  comparative  independ- 
enee.in  the  heights  which  cluster  around  the  ancient  Mount  Atlas. 
The  Kabyles,  a  branch  of  the  widely  extended  Berber  stock,  are  the 
original  Numidians  and  Mauritanians,  who  have  successively  fought 
against  PhoBuician,  Roman,  Vandal,  Byzantine,  Arab,  Turkish,  and 
French  invaders,  and  who  have  been  distinguished  in  all  time  for  their 
ferocity  and  love  of  independence.  Their  present  unsubdued  state  is 
not  an  accidental  or  transitory  fact,  but  is  their  normal  condition ; 
reaching  back  to  the  origin  of  their  history,  and  cherished  in  defiance 
of  a  long  series  of  conquerors.  The  Romans  gave  to  their  principal 
mountain  the  name  of  Mons  Ferratus^  (the  mountain  of  iron,)  so  im- 
pregnable was  it.  When  overpowered  by  numbers  they  have  always 
taken  refuge  on  the  mountains  or  in  desert  solitudes,  from  which  they 
baTe  suddenly  reappeared  to  regain  the  land  which  they  had  surren- 
dered with  regret.  During  the  middle  ages,  Kabyle  dynasties  ruled 
by  the  side  of  those  of  the  Moslems ;  and  though  the  Kabyles  have 
shared  the  barbarism  which  has  always  been  the  lot  of  Algerians,  they 
have  never  long  been  bereft  of  their  savage  freedom  and  authority. 

A  people  which  has  thus  permanently  lived  on  the  borders  of  all  civil- 
izations, and  opposed  them  all,  is  an  interesting  phenomenon.  Tliey  are 
now  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  forming  a  sort  of  barba- 
rous Switzerland,  and  cherishing  many  democratic  elements  in  their  gov- 
ernment. But  their  habitual  social  state  is  hardly  better  than  anarchy ; 
they  have  little  of  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  or  nationality,  and  the  only 
common  interest  which  prompts  them  to  union  and  successful  struggles 
against  their  enemies,  is  their  profound  and  inveterate  hatred  of  foreign- 
ers. Robust,  nervous,  active,  with  brown  complexion  and  black  eyes, 
they  embody  in  history  the  genius  of  perversity  and  disorganization,  and 
have  refused  alike  to  take  part  in  the  social  or  political  system  either 
of  the  Orient  or  of  the  West,  both  of  which  at  different  times  have 
been  thrust  upon  them.  They  prefer  the  house  to  the  tent,  and  agri- 
culture to  pastoral  life  ;  and  their  villages  are  often  planted  upon  the 
verp  summit  of  mountains.  A  single  room  usually  contains  an  entire 
family,  together  often  with  the  horse,  cow,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
The  women,  who  are  not  infrequently  of  a  brilliant  brunette  complex- 
ion, share  the  agricultural  labors  with  the  men.  Though  the  Arabs  say 
of  the  Kabyles  that  they  neither  fear  God  nor  men,  they  yet  have  cer- 
tain superstitions,  and  always  keep  upon  their  breasts  as  an  amulet  a 
verse  of  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  a  piece  of  parchment.  In  the  towns 
they  are  found  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in  the  desert  they  are 
mingled  almost  indiscriminately  with  the  Arab  tribes.  Though  their 
ideal  seems  to  be  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  though  they  have  merited 
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the  maledictions  of  invaders  from  whatever  quarter,  who  have  brongiift 
to  them  the  prestige  of  culture  and  science,  they  are  yet  among  the 
most  industrious  inhabitants  of  Algeria,  and  have  the  vigor  and  ea- 
pacity,  if  they  only  had  the  temper,  for  a  high  degree  of  civiHnftion. 

Around  them  are  grouped  remnants  of  the  various  races  who  hav€ 
disputed  the  country  with  them.  The  Arab  is  there,  dwelling  now  as 
of  old  in  tents,  and  having  his  riches  in  his  horses  and  his  flocks.  He 
is  nomadic ;  and  throwing  his  tent  upon  the  back  of  his  mule,  canies 
liis  country  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  The  society  of  the  Arabs  is 
essentially  aristocratic,  and  has  well-defined  distinctions  of  rank,  nnlike 
the  democratic,  or  rather  anarchical  tendencies  of  the  Ejibyles.  In 
the  Algerian  Sahara  the  Arab  dwells  indolently  in  liis  tent,  occapied— 
if  at  all  —  only  in  feeding  his  horse  and  smoking  his  pipe,  or  in  colleet* 
ing  his  flocks  at  night.  The  pastoral  life  in  that  native  region  of 
camels  and  sheep  and  the  finest  horses  in  the  world,  is  also  devotedly 
cherished  by  the  Kabyles.  The  Arabs,  however,  excel  in  the  care  rf 
the  horse,  which  they  train  most  humanely  and  skilfully.  They  flglii 
on  horse-back,  as  the  Kabyles  on  foot. 

The  Arabs  of  the  desert  cherish  innumerable  popular  and  marvel- 
lous legends,  which  prove  their  genius  kindred  to  that  of  the  authors 
of  the  Thousand-and-One  Nights.  They  especially  love  to  believe  that 
the  desert  has  concealed  somewhere  in  it  monuments  of  ancient  Sara- 
cen dominion,  filled  with  riches  and  the  finest  products  of  art,  wfaidi 
shall  yet  be  brought  forth  to  adorn  a  future  period  of  Saracen  renai^ 
sance.  No  American  dreamer  about  Captain  Kidd  has  ever  attained  to 
visions  rivalling  in  splendor  these  creations  of  Oriental  fancy.  Thai, 
runs  the  story  of  Yusut-ben-Cassem,  an  honest  man,  though  he  did  get 
his  fingers  scorched  with  magic.  After  many  feats  of  valor  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Christians,  and  sold  as  a  slave.  In  the  midst  of 
his  labors  and  sorrows,  while  he  was  thinking  of  his  wife  and  chOdreD, 
and  cursing  in  his  heart  his  infidel  masters,  a  grave  form  —  as  if  of  aa 
Arab  sage  —  appeared  suddenly  to  him,  and  after  trying  his  temper 
by  a  few  interrogatories,  made  a  strange  proposition  to  him.  He  gaf« 
to  Ben  Cassem  a  i>aper  written  over  with  mysterious  ma^cal  charaeten^ 
and  promised  him  his  liberty  on  condition  that  he  should  repair  to  a 
certain  solitary  place  at  an  appointed  time,  and  bum  there  the  magieal 
paper,  holding  it  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  son  of  Cassem  acoepfeidi 
not  knowing  what  he  promised,  and  oarefully  obeyed  all  the  direettona 
that  were  given  to  him.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  last  partiolB  <rf 
the  paper  been  reduced  to  ashes,  when  a  lofty  arcliitectural  monvBMBft 
rose  gradually  from  the  earth,  and  from  the  joints  and  crevloea  of  Ilia 
stones  myriads  of  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  began  to  issue,  like  beea  ftom 
a  troubled  hive,  and  after  flying  round  and  round  the  monumenti^al 
length  rose,  somewhat  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  and  formed  a  pn^ 
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cession  almost  infinite  in  length  and  quite  infinite  in  value  in  the  air. 
Then  the  living  coins  began  their  flight  towards  the  land  of  the  Christ- 
ians,  and  Ben  Cassem  perceived  that  he  had  been  employed  and  de- 
jfirauded  by  a  cimuing  necromancer,  who  by  a  sort  of  exorcism  had 
ihas  drawn  forth  from  the  desert  a  whole  royal  treasure.  Such  is  one 
of  many  traditions  of  the  wealthy  civilization  of  the  Saracens. 

The  story  of  the  gazelle  and  the  lion  is  a  universal  favorite  among 
the  wild  Arabs,  and  recalls  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages. 

The  daughter  of  the  bey  of  Ilemcin  was  more  beautiful  than  the 
moBt  beautiful  flower ;  her  voice  was  sweet,  like  that  of  a  Peri ;  her 
eyes  were  beaming  and  timid,  like  those  of  a  frightened  gazelle ;  when 
by  chance  a  mortal  saw  her,  he  was  changed  to  madness,  and  some- 
times perished  miserably.  The  son  of  a  peasant  once  looked  upon  her 
as  she  was  promenading  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  and  though  their 
eyes  met,  neither  was  turned  to  stone.  The  daughter  of  the  bey  fled 
like  a  sun-beam,  and  the  peasant's  son  fell  to  the  earth  with  loss  of  his 
wits.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  repair  to  the  licrmitage  of  Ben- 
Heida,  a  noted  fool,  who  curiously  was  nevertheless  possessed  of 
supernatural  wisdom.  Ben-Meida  revealed  to  him  that  the  passion  of 
the  princess  was  as  great  as  his  own  and  lier  affliction  hardly  less,  but 
that  the  result  would  be  only  mutual  destruction  unless  they  changed 
their  human  forms  for  the  semblances  of  some  of  the  animals  which 
roam  over  the  plains  and  the  desert.  Soon  after,  the  peasant  lost  liis 
son  and  the  bey  liis  daughter,  and  about  the  same  time  the  occupants 
of  the  neighbonng  plains  and  mountains  were  terrified  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  lion,  and  astonished  by  the  rapid  passage  of  a  gazelle, 
both  on  their  way  toward  the  desert.  In  vain  the  horsemen  traversed 
the  country  in  search  of  the  bey's  daughter ;  she  never  came  again ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned,  the  fool 
BeorMeida  exhibited  horrible  grimaces,  and  broke  forth  into  shouts  of 
biughter.  The  light  gazelle  was  long  pursued  by  the  hunters,  but  to 
no  purpose.  The  terrific  roar  of  a  lion  was  always  heard  near  by  when 
she  was  in  danger,  which  overthrew  horse  and  rider  with  sudden  fright. 
Often,  it  is  said,  around  the  ruins  of  Mauzoura  a  Hon  may  still  be  seen 
prondly  protecting  a  timid  gazelle.  '  Allah  is  Allah,'  says  the  Arab 
story-teller,  when  he  has  finished  this  narrative ;  '  he  alone  is  just,  and 
punishes  Mthless  daughters  and  too  aspiring  sons.^ 

The  Arabs  were  the  most  numerous  and  formidable  opponents  of 
the  French,  though  the  resistance  of  the  Kabyles  was  the  more  pro- 
tracted. The  character  of  Abd-el-Kader,  the  most  redoubtable  of  the 
Algerine  patriots,  present  an  interesting  revival  in  the  present  century 
of  the  spirit  with  which  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  first  went  forth  to 
conquest.  Twice  in  his  youth  he  made  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  at  Mecca,  and  after  his  capture  it  was  remarked  that  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  rather  mystical  than  war-Uke.     Sur- 
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rounded  with  a  few  associates,  after  a  conflict  of  twenty-five  yean,  ib 
the  mountains  of  Morocco,  he  perceived  that  victory  was  impoasiUti 
and  sought  only  to  escape  to  the  desert,  whence  he  might  reftppear 
under  more  favorable  circumstances.  The  vigilance  and  numbers  of 
his  enemies  made  this  impossible,  and  he  then  surrendered  himself  to 
tiio  French  general,  appealing  to  the  generosity  of  Franoe,  and  stipih 
Liting  that  he  should  be  conducted  to  Alexandria  or  Acre.  Yet  the 
French  government  did  not  ratify  the  promise,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
lor  several  years  in  France,  on  the  ground  that  the  peace  of  Algeria 
was  insecure  while  he  was  free.  Not  till  1852  was  he  set  at  libertjt 
with  the  applause  of  the  world  which  had  admired  his  exploits,  ai^ 
since  that  time  this  modern  Jugurtha  has  resided  in  the  Levant.  Evea 
among  the  Arabs  his  fine  and  nervous  organization  was  regarded  as 
pecuHar,  and  his  assiduity  in  Mussulman  devotion,  his  fimmess  and  in- 
tegrity in  public  life,  and  his  mildness  and  purity  in  private  lift  wera 
unrivalled.  In  Paris  a  resemblance  was  discovered  between  his  oonii* 
tenance  and  that  which  is  traditionally  attributed  to  Chbist,  and  thb 
report  heightened  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  obtain  a  view  of  lum. 
Not  since  the  palmy  days  of  Islamism  has  a  more  admirable  Arab  olia- 
ractor  been  produced. 

Mingled  with  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs  in  Algeria  are  Jews,  negroei^ 
and  Koulouglis,  besides  Europeans,  who  are  limited  mostly  to  thedtaoBi 
There  are  also  the  Moors,  a  melange  in  whom  all  the  races  that  have 
successively  held  the  soil  are  represented.  The  Turks,  to  whom  tlie 
country  was  so  long  tributary,  have  with  few  exceptions  withdrawn 
from  it.  These  various  races  render  Algeria  remarkably  rich  in  eon- 
trasts,  in  respect  to  physiognomy,  costimae,  language,  religiOD,  Jvd 
manners.  The  Jews  have  arrived  at  various  epochs,  and  are  ers^gf 
where,  among  tribes  as  well  as  in  cities,  engaged  in  traffic.  They  es- 
pecially took  refuge  thither  from  the  persecutions  in  Spain  and  Poitfr 
gal  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  special  quarter  of  the  city  of  Fei  wu 
assigned  to  them  at  that  time.  In  Algiers  they  were  far  from  eqoj* 
hig  equal  commercial  privileges  or  politic^il  rights  mitil  after  tbf 
French  conquest.  The  negroes  owe  their  origin  to  slaves  broogfat  hf 
caravans  from  the  various  countries  m  the  mterior  of  Africa,  and. die 
Koulouglis  are  descended  from  Turkish  fathers  and  Kabyle  mofhen.! , 

A  mixed  race  is  said  to  always  prove  at  some  time  conquering  av4 
powerful ;  and  if  the  elements  which  now  exist  together  in  AkgffOtk 
shall  ever  be  blended  into  one  composite  nationahty,  civilization  wifl 
then  find  for  itself  there  a  new  arena.  And  as  the  drama  of  Enropan 
liistory  opens  with  lessons  received  from  Egypt^  on  one  side  of  Afijeit 
so  its  concluding  and  most  magnificent  act  may  be  perhaps  lemafaq 
for  the  opposite  side.  V 

The  climate^  the  fauna,  and  the  flora  of  Algeria  are  not  nnlike.thpil 
of  southern  Europe.    The  mountidnous  elevation  of  the  soil,  andtW 
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proximity  of  the  sea  modify  the  temperature,  so  that  the  greatest  heat 
of  summer  hardly  surpasses  that  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  was  &,mous  among  the  ancients  who  placed  there  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  finest  European  fruits  now  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  are  already  a  liberal  source  of  revenue  to  France. 

The  renmants  of  peoples  which  are  clustered  there  combine  many 
elements  of  power.  To  the  Arab,  religion  is  still  a  passion,  and 
nothing  offends  him  more  than  religious  indifference.  Even  in  the 
East,  he  hates  unbelievers  more  than  Christians.  Napoleon  the  First 
wisely  and  very  advantageously  availed  himself  of  this  perennial  religi- 
ons feeling  of  the  Bedouins  in  his  Egyptian  expedition.  The  European 
population  have  introduced  schools  and  improved  processes  in  all  the 
indnstrial  arts.  The  autochthonous  Kabyles  retain  their  original  vigor 
and  savagery,  and  if  they  would  but  accept  the  contrat  social^  would 
be  powerful  champions  of  a  liberal  government.  The  influence  of 
French  culture  already  appears  in  having  reduced  a  half-nomadic 
population  to  a  somewhat  regular  political  life.  Arabs,  who  spent  the 
first  half  of  their  life  on  horse-back  now  reside  in  stone  houses,  have 
renounced  roanung  and  robbery,  and  fulfil  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
citizens.  These  beginnings  of  civilization  must  be  prosecuted  for 
many  generations  by  the  united  influence  of  authority,  persuasion,  and 
good  example,  before  tlie  races  will  become  a  race,  with  an  efficient 
character  and  a  certain  destiny.  When  the  fiery  and  restless  Arabs 
ahallsome  time  leani  to  appreciate  the  excellency  of  European  culture, 
they  will  perhaps  rapidly  extend  it  through  their  wide  connections 
back  to  the  East  and  into  the  depths  of  Africa. 

England,  the  United  States,  and  France,  all  have  foot-holds  in  Africa, 
but  the  last  takes  the  lead  in  the  extent  of  her  interests  and  influence. 
After  thirty  years  of  struggle  she  has  pushed  her  conquests  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  desert,  and  now  possesses  the  country  which  was 
one  of  the  great  granaries  of  ancient  Rome.  From  Marseilles  French 
civilization,  with  its  industry  and  commerce,  has  radiated,  tiU  it  now 
almost  encircles  Africa  on  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  North,  estab- 
lisliing  at  distant  sites  centres  of  future  power.  Wherever  the  French 
go  they  carry  organization  with  them,  and  Algeria  is  already  the  field 
of  large  prospective  measures  under  the  control  of  the  French  govern* 
ment.  England  does  not  pride  herself  more  on  her  East-Indian  empire 
than  France  on  her  possession  of  Algeria,  where  she  is  rearing  up  a 
new  colonial  realm  out  of  the  debris  of  nations.  The  scheme  of  the 
present  Emperor  may  embrace  not  only  a  flourishing  colony,  but  a 
powerful  Mediterranean  empire.  If  the  fortune  of  war  gives  him 
practical  dominance  over  Italy  and  Spain,  a  passage  through  the 
Mediterranean  may  come  to  be  hardly  less  than  a  passage  through  a 
French  inland  lake,  and  England  nuiy  find  her  lival  of  a  thousand 
years  master  of  the  path  to  the  Indies. 


LITERARY      NOTICES. 


Cosmos:    hj  Alsxaxdbr  von  Humboldt.     Yolame   Fire.    New -York:    Hianft  An 
Bkothers.    18(7;^ 

The  last  yolume  of  Humboldt's  most  mature  work  comes  almost  as  a  lequian. 

At  a  time  when  a  Napoleonic  war  threatens  the  dynasties  and  states  of  EnroiN^  the 

news  of  the  deatli  of  Humboldt  was  heralded  and  received  as  an  importaot  eroit 

The  greatest  savant  of  his  centur}%  he  has  sometimes  been  called  tho  modem  Am- 

TOTLE.     But  the  comparison  is  an  extravagant  one,  for  Aristotle  was  &r  wan  a 

philosopher  tlian  a  naturalist,  and  has  swayed  the  speculations  of  oentuxiea  hf  Ub 

profound  insight  rather  into  metaphysics  tlian  physics.     The  fidd  of  mtanl 

science  has  been  constantly  enlarged,  and  its  objects  multiplied ;  the  TojagM  cf 

CoLrMitrs,  the  Copemican  theory,  the  telescope,  the  microscope  haTe  saoBBaMf 

revolutionized  some  of  our  lirgest  views  of  nature ;  but  the  Aiistoteliaa  k^  M 

remains,  or  has  but  lately  been  superseded,  as  the  law  of  our  intellectual  ^'^I'g'tPJH"*^ 

While  Aristotle  made  rescaiches  into  the  ultimate  questions  of  taste  and  art  and 

knowledge,  Humboldt  is  renowned  only  as  an  explorer  of  physicel  Datura;  fanftn 

the  comprehensiveness  of  his  scope  in  this  department  he  has  had  no  litaL    Tp  n- 

veal  the  universe  as  a  system,  and  especially  to  show  the  oosmical  connaofiaB  flf 

all  the  phenomena  of  this  planet,  has  l)een  the  purpose  of  his  studies^  moit^ai- 

pletcly  realized  in  the  successive  volumes  of  his  *  Cosmos,*  which  unita^  9^  ^gd 

statement  of  particular  facts  with  wide  syntlieses  and  animated  desorigitiaDi. 

Science  also,  and  the  history  of  science  he  links  together.     An  inctun^^  if^Sl  3lnf- 

trate  his  method.     His  work  opens  with  a  reference  to  the  influeooes  wtaa^  on 

the  mind  by  the  various  aspects  of  nature,  by  mountains,  fields,  steppes^  (hpvt^ 

landscapes  by  night  and  by  day,  inland  or  bordering  the  ocean,  with  tiaa  dfa^nB 

foliage  and  temperatures  of  different  zones.     From  phenomena  he  panoon  to  Ifii^ 

and  treats  of  the  uniformity  of  atmospheric  changes,  and  the  contrasts  of  -*1t*- 

and  vegetation  according  to  latitudes  and  heights,  as  invariable  as  if  gorarnad  hf 

the  celestial  bodies.     Thus  he  follows  the  grand  connections  of  thing 

and  nebulous  matter  to  the  composition  of  rocks  and  the  distributiaa  of  i 

and  plants,  discussing  as  he  passes  magnetism,  crystaliiiation,  and 
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forces  and  phenomena.  An  historical  episode  of  curious  interest  is  that  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  idea  or  conception  of  the  universe  which  has  been  entertained  in 
sucoessive  ages,  and  no  where  else  does  he  exhibit  so  well  the  quality  not  only  of  a 
sayant,  but  of  a  poet  and  painter.  His  last  volume  gives  the  results  of  some  of  his 
favorite  researches  in  the  domain  of  telluric  phenomena,  on  the  size,  form,  and 
density  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  dynamic  action  within  the  earth,  which  reveals 
itself  in  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  thermal  springs,  and  gas  springs. 


LovBy  (L' Amour.)    By  Michelet.     Translated  by  Dr.  Palmer.    Xew-York,  1859. 

The  confounding  of  things  that  differ,  and  mixing  together  of  all  sorts  of  incom- 
patibilities, are  the  general  characteristics  of  recent  French  literature,  a  literature 
altogether  capricious,  brilliant,  and  indescribable.  Romance  is  no  where  else  so 
romantic,  witty  and  thoughtful  sayings  are  no  where  else  clustered  together  after 
80  eccentric  a  fashion,  as  in  a  favorite  French  novel,  drama,  or  feuilleton.  The 
diyest  item  of  science  suddenly  explodes  as  a  bon-mot,  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
nuumers  are  developed  on  airy  principles  of  metaphysics,  the  most  agreeable  cha- 
racters are  delightfully  mystified  by  fantastic  illusions  of  history,  politics,  psycho- 
logy, physiology,  and  past,  present,  and  future  modes  of  society,  and  after  a  series 
rf  wonderful  complications  and  revolutions,  we  are  surprised  to  find  at  last  that 
a  book,  every  page  of  which  appeared  full  of  exaggerated  effects  and  astounding 
ftivoHty  seems  to  have  observed  a  sort  of  wild  plan  of  its  own,  and  to  have  had  not 
a  little  truth  and  nature  in  its  madness. 

Michelet's  recent  work,  *  L' Amour,*  is  a  curious  mixture  of  transcendentalism 
and  physiology  on  the  subject  of  love.  To  an  American  reader,  it  seems  the  direct 
offirpring  of  intellectual  and  moral  chaos  ;  and  if  not  amused,  he  cannot  foil  to  be 
Texed  at  the  rapid  transitions  from  medicine  to  poetry.  We  have  hurled  the  book 
under  the  table  on  coming  to  one  of  those  eternal  allusions  to  some  mystical  flux  to 
which  M.  Michelet  never  wearies  of  returning,  but  have  soon  gone  to  reading  it 
again,  certain  that  the  next  sentence  would  present  some  branch  of  the  subject  in 
a  transcendental  and  divine  aspect.  The  key  to  the  work  is  the  fine  and  immense 
imagination  of  its  author.  Given  a  few  physiological  facts,  and  he  transfigures 
them  into  poetical  and  universal  relations,  and  builds  the  social  system  on  them  and 
disciplines  the  action  of  the  affections  by  them.  Such  a  mixture  of  science  and 
sentiment  would  not  be  possible  out  of  France,  and  often  suggests  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  book  was  intended  to  be  comic  or  serious,  yet  the  final  impression  is 
a  refined  picture  of  ideal  love,  barely  attained  in  spite  of  all  the  maladies  recounted 
in  medical  libraries.  The  juxtaposition  may  be  useful,  but  we  should  prefer  the 
physiological  science  in  one  book,  and  the  romance  of  love  in  another. 

Considered  from  the  author's  own  stand-point,  the  work  has  a  character  of  high 
enliiusiasm,  not  to  say  Quixotism.    His  own  countrymen  have  received  it  with  ad- 
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miration,  its  freedoms  and  odd  combinations  of  things  being  congenial  to  Gtllic 
vivacity  and  to  the  £ishion  of  apparent  disorder  as  the  basis  of  literary  art  The 
English  reviews  shook  their  heads  at  it  as  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  their  nci^ 
bors  across  the  Channel,  chuckled  over  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  serious  works  read 
in  France,  and  we  believe  no  translation  of  it  has  been  published  in  England. 

It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  more  widely  read  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country  except  France,  for  American  society  is  more  akin  to  that  of  Paris  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  think.  The  translator  has  performed  a  difficult  task  with  ex- 
cellent success,  and  while  faithfully  rendering  the  original,  has  given  a  peculiar 
grace  and  quaintness  to  the  English  style. 


The  Pasha  Papers.    New-York :  Scribneb.    1859. 

These  epistles,  collccte<l  from  the  ^Evening  Post '  newspaper,  are  designad  to 
make  us  see  ourselves  as  others  may  be  supposed  to  see  us.  There  is  so  mnch  ki 
every  society  which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  matter  of  arbitrary  arrangemeoA — 
so  many  usages,  habits,  and  *  smaller  morals,'  which  are  merely  conventional  and 
fashionable,  which  have  grown  up  by  degrees  with  the  progress  of  experience^  and 
have  far  run  away  from  the  idea  of  pure  reason  at  which  they  started  —  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  make  fun  of  them  by  introducing  a  barbarian,  or  remote  foreigner,  to 
criticise  them  from  the  stand-point  of  a  state  of  nature  or  of  Turkish  ciyilizatioiL 
Turkey  Ls  grotesque  to  an  American  traveller,  and  New- York  was  grotesque  to  the 
Turkish  Admiral.  The  best  result,  perhaps,  of  his  visit  is  this  volume  of  BstiriaJ 
*  Pasha  Letters ; '  for  we  all  know  that  we  do  a  great  many  rather  ridiculous  tfatngi^ 
which,  though  they  may  be  inevitable,  it  will  not  harm  us  to  be  genially  and  humor- 
ously reminded  of  Thus,  the  account  of  the  City  Hall,  Tammany  Hall,  and  thtt 
b*hoys ;  of  the  opera,  and  the  young  women  and  young  men  whom  ho  saw ;  dT 
how  he  went  to  Wall-street,  and  how  he  went  to  church,  and  how  he  went  to  a 
grand  ball,  and  what  he  thought  of  each  of  these  places ;  of  the  New-Yorit  press,  rf 
Boston  poetry,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  manifest  destiny ;  these  are  some  of  Am 
topics  which  are  treated  in  a  style  sufficiently  oriental,  and  with  a  satire  which 
never  degenerates  into  rancor.  The  criticism  is  pleasant  with  no  pretence  of  be- 
ing profound  or  exhaustive ;  and  we  are  not  led  to  speculate  very  thorougUj  on 
the  philosophy  of  that  species  of  practical  wisdom  known  as  *  humbug.*  The  t 
state  of  nature  is  probably  a  highly  artificial  state,  and  he  who  satirizes 
ever  social  ways  and  means,  should,  like  the  author  of  the  *  Pasha  PaperSi*  1 
much  good-nature  in  him.  There  is  much  in  New-York  public  and  private  lili 
which  it  needs  not  a  Turk  to  tell  us  is  less  refined,  less  honest,  less  spontaneous 
than  we  can  conceive  it;  but  New- York  is  as  yet  in  the  beginning  of  its  csreer-r 
is  about  as  old  as  England  was  under  the  Plantagcnets  —  and  may  some  time  riril 
the  finest  cities  of  Europe  as  much  in  the  elegant  arts  as  in  political  and  ^ 
mcrcial  enterprise. 


EDITOR'S        TABLE. 


A  Whisper  from  *  The  Pines.* —  Revolving  dreamily,  in  our  mind,  after  a  de- 
licious noon-lunch  of  bread-and-butter,  and  strawberries-and-cream,  this  pleasant 
June  afternoon,  the  question,  whether  of  the  two  we  should  like  to  choose :  to  be 
with  a  man  hight  Dawson,  a-catching  of  muscalongo  off  Cape  Vincent,  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  with  our  excellent  firiend  Peuonet  for  a  guide,  or  away  with  our  asso- 
ciates of  the  *  North-Woods  Walton  Club,'  a-inveigling  of  the  *  Speckled :  *  revolv- 
ing, we  say,  these  catagorii  in  our  mind,  there  comes  us  up,  by  the  last  train  on 
our  new  *  West-Shore  Rail-road,'  from  town,  the  following  missive  from  a  friend, 
of  ours  not  only,  but  also  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  voice  from  ^Up  in  the  Finea^^ 
and  cryeth  in  that  garden-wilderness  somewliat  thus : 

*  At  the  farther  end  of  my  garden  there  is  a  knoll  covered  with  pine-trees.  When 
the  grounds  were  laid  out,  this  elevation  was  left  undisturbed ;  and  although  raspber- 
ries, strawberries,  and  other  fruits  have  been  fostered  and  trained  to  exercise  their 
blandishments  in  the  intervening  grounds,  still  the  best-worn  path  is  that  which  is  the 
most  direct  to  the  pines.  I  derive  much  pleasure  in  observing  with  what  success  the 
labors  of  Pottkr  among  the  flowers  and  fruits  are  likely  to  be  crowned  ;  and  I  realize 
a  just  pride  in  the  flattering  prospects  of  those  humble  but  more  practical  and  useful 
families,  the  peas,  radishes,  and  potatoes.  But  when  I  see  how  much  thought  is  be- 
stowed upon  these  classes ;  the  amount  of  labor  performed  and  pains  taken ;  the 
anxiety  manifested  lest  the  frosts  or  the  storms  or  the  winds  of  heaven  should  visit 
them  too  roughly,  and  then  contrast  my  isolated  pines,  my  sturdy,  rugged  pines,  un- 
kempt, unshorn  and  uncared  for,  looking  down  disdainfully  upon  their  ephemeral 
neighbors,  I  exult  in  the  hardy  old  heroes.  All  the  winds  arc  in  love  with  that  pine 
knoll.  Boreas,  Apeliotes,  Notus,  and  Zephtros  —  all  in  turn  visit  the  spot,  and  revel 
or  sigh  on  the  summit.  When  the  former  makes  his  appearance,  we  generally  retire 
to  a  respectful  distance,  and  leave  the  revellers  to  themselves.  Such  a  time  as  they 
have  too !  Old  Boreas  seizes  the  cone-bearers  in  his  arms  as  if  he  would  hurl  them  to 
the  earth,  but  they  weave  their  pliant  limbs  about  him,  and  seeming  to  delight  in  the 
mad  encounter,  roar  and  howl  in  concert,  until  the  tired  assailant  departs.  But  when 
Zephtros  comes  with  softened  violet-perfumed  breath,  then  it  is  that  we  sit  ourselves 
down  and  listen  to  the  murmuring  soul-whispers  above  us. 

*  Such  an  hour  is  the  present    After  a  cold  stormy  week  we  have  a  day  of  sun-shine 
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and  genial  warmth.  The  farmers  who  have  been  talking  about  the  seed  rotting  in  tho 
ground,  and  who  have  been  lamenting  the  loss  of  valuable  time,  now  call  to  mind  the 
promise  that  ^  seed-time  shall  not  fail ;  ^  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  *good  g^nss 
season,*  arc  busily  at  work,  with  happy  hearts.  Not  less  do  the  birds  and  the  insects 
seem  determined  to  *  make  up  for  lost  time.*  The  air  is  full  of  aerial  naTigators. 
Freights  by  the  Atmospheric  Line  may  be  quoted  as  *  improved.* 

*  The  young  robins  have  just  been  *  brought  out,*  or  are  about  to  he  brought  out  I 
am  not  able  to  say  whether  any  debuts  have  been  actually  made  or  not  The  only 
family  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  is  one  which  took  the 
liberty  of  erecting  a  mansion  on  one  of  my  cherry-trees,  without  a  lease.  The  first 
time  I  saw  the  trespasser,  he  was  standing  on  the  limb  of  the  cherry-tree  with  a  worm 
in  his  bill.  When  he  saw  me  he  looked  about  for  a  moment  or  two  and  then  flew  in 
among  the  branches  of  a  neighboring  fir-tree.  His  secret  was  gone  !  Climbing  the 
cherry-tree,  I  found  three  or  four  mouths  propped  wide  open,  in  expectation  of  tho 
intercepted  8ui)plics.  The  temptation  to  infanticide  was  very  great,  as  my  cherry  crop 
has  been  monopolized  by  these  fellows  for  several  years.  Ilowever,  after  taking  the 
children  up  to  see  the  '  woolly-heads,*  we  left  them  undisturbed.  Robins,  like  prima- 
donnas,  are  delightful  to  listen  to,  but  very  expensive  to  feed.  I  presimie  tliat  these 
young  people  have  not  been  fairly  brought  out  yet,  as  Madame  Robin  seems  to  be 
giving  them  a  kind  of  preparatory  rehearsal.  Judging  from  her  actions,  her  words,  if 
translated,  would  be  as  follows :  *  Fannie,  my  dear,  do  hold  your  head  up !  *  *  Julia, 
my  love,  you  will  persist  in  turning  your  toes  out !  *  *  Amelia  Jane,  you  nerer  will 
fly  gracefully  in  the  world :  now  look  at  me !  * 

*  There  are  some  scenes  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  from  the  fact  that  the 
other  senses  are  charmed  by  certain  influences  as  much  as  the  eye  is  pleased.  Indeed 
it  always  seems  as  if  there  were  other  additional  senses  participating  in  the  enjoyment 
For  instance,  it  would  signify  little  for  me  to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  nature  visible  to 
the  eye ;  of  the  meadow,  the  foliage,  the  blossoms,  the  plumage  of  the  birds ;  and 
little  more  would  be  added  by  an  enumeration  of  the  sounds  which  greet  the  ear :  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  the  hum  of  the  insects,  the  murmuring  of  the  trees,  or  the  roar  of 
the  water-fall.  There  is  an  indefinable  sensation  of  quiet  and  tranquillity  which  we  ex- 
perience, and  which  adds  more  of  positive  delight  than  aught  else.  By  what  avenue 
of  sense  we  perceive  this,  I  know  not :  that  of  feeling  can  lay  a  better  claim  to  it  than 
either  of  the  others  ;  but  if  feeling  is  properly  entitled  to  the  honor,  then  I  hold  that 
to  enjoy  a  landscape  one  mwsXfcel  it  as  well  as  see  it. 

*  I  really  thought  that  I  had  something  to  say  when  I  commenced  this  letter-sheet, 
but  I  have  filled  it,  and  left  it  all  unsaid. 

*  *  One  more  last  word '  about  the  knoll.  We  have  three  or  four  rustic  seats  up  here. 
As  it  was  indispensable  to  the  liamiony  of  the  scene  that  they  should  be  rude  in  con- 
struction, I  undertook  the  task  of  making  them  myself.  I  am  not  much  of  a  mechanic, 
but  I  think  those  benches  are  a  perfect  triumph  in  the  way  of  rudeness.  We  have  an 
iron  sofa  or  settee  in  the  garden,  the  design  of  which  is  a  collection  of  branches  inter- 
twined with  serpents :  it  is  thought  well  of  as  a  work  of  art ;  but  then  any  one  can  see 
at  once  that  it  is  a  settee,  after  all  Now,  I  have  carried  rudeness  to  such  an  extent  in 
the  manufacture  of  my  benches,  that  no  one  supposes  them  to  be  benches  until  told  to 
Bit  down  on  them ;  and  very  rarely  even  then,  as  it  requires  constant  exertion  to  pre- 
vent tipping  over.  They  are  generally  thought  to  be  broken  pieces  of  tho  fence ! 
Does  not  *  a  success*  of  this  kind  deserre  to  be  removed  from  the  humble  sphere  of 
mechanics  to  the  realms  of  high  art ! ' 
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*Paul  Bebstou*  should  sit  once  upon  the  natural  benches  under  our  sweet- 
scented  cedars,  *  thickly  set  with  pale  blue-berries : '  moreover,  he  should  hear  our 
birds  in  the  early  morning,  ^  sweeter  than  the  songs  of  Eden.'  Also,  he  should 
look  into  our  garden,  now  at  exactly  mid-June.  Four  styles  of  Pea  contest  the 
palm  with  his :  the  *  corn  is  green  again,'  as  Dempster  sings :  dewy  beds  of  lettuce 
contend  with  silvery-purple  cabbages ;  and  aspiring  *  Limas  *  twine  lovingly  around 
protecting  poles.  And  the  Roses  !  We  had  the  curiosity  yesterday  morning  to 
count  seven  hundred  and  My  climbing  around  the  porch,  opposite  the  sanctum 
windows. 


Tbi  Prophetic  Officb  of  Chbist,  as  related  to  the  Verbal  Inspiration  of  the 
ScurrnRSS.  Bt  E.  Lord. —  In  this  volume,  *  the  Verbal  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  *  is 
•igaed :  first,  from  the  nature  and  limitation  of  the  office  of  Christ  as  Prophet,  and  His 
txercise  of  that  office,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sacred  writers,  by  the  inspiring 
agency  of  the  Spirit;  and  secondly ,  from  the  fact  of  human  consciousness,  that  men 
think,  and  receive  and  are  conscious  of  thoughts  only  in  words :  so  that  thoughts  oon- 
veyed  to  their  minds  by  Inspiration,  must  necessarily  bo  conveyed  in  words,  in  order  to 
their  receiving  and  being  conscious  of  them.'  We  noticed  at  some  length  the  two  preced- 
ing volnmes  of  the  same  author  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration.  In  the  first  of  those 
Tohimes,  he  laid  the  foundation  fur  what  is  specially  argued  and  concluded  in  the  present. 
In  particular,  he  advanced  and  insisted  on  the  propositions,  that  *  we  think  in  words ; ' 
that  man,  by  his  constitution,  can  think,  receive,  and  be  conscious  of  thoughts  only  in 
words  and  signs  equivalent  to  vocal  articulation ;  that  words  necessarily  and  perfectly 
express  the  thoughts  conceived  in  them ;  that  words  represent  thoughts,  not  things ; 
that  the  Scriptures  affirm  Inspiration,  not  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  of  that  which  they 
wrote ;  and  that  an  inspiration  by  thoughts  necessarily  required  an  inspiration  by  the 
words  which  expressed  them.  In  the  second  volume  he  controverts  the  prevalent  doc- 
trine that  Inspiration  means  a  guidance  of  the  sacred  writers  in  the  choice  of  words ; 
■bows  what  was  and  what  was  not  effected  by  Inspiration ;  reviews  Professor  Lee's 
▼olome  on  Inspiration  ;  and  discusses  the  subjects  of  instinct,  intuition,  and  intellectual 
action,  in  respect  to  their  relation  to  his  main  theme.  In  the  present  volume,  under  the 
head  of  the  'Prophetic  Office  of  Christ,'  he  contemplates  *  the  Logos  in  the  beginning,' 
and  *the  Logos  incarnate,'  as  the  Divine  Prophet  and  Teacher,  directly  and  through  the 
inspiring  agency  of  the  Spirit,  of  all  the  words  recorded  in  the  original  texts  of  Scripture ; 
treats  of  the  nature  and  limitation  of  His  office  as  being  that  of  a  Legate  authorized  to 
utter  only  the  words  of  Him  by  whom  he  was  sent :  discusses  the  question  whether  the 
words  of  the  original  texts  were  indeed  the  very  words  of  God  ;  treats  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  Father  chiefly  in  the  New ; 
examines  the  *  theory  of  Guidance*  and  confirms  his  leading  positions,  by  applying  the 
doctrine  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  (now  exciting  so  much  attention  in  England  and  this 
ooontry)  that  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  is  incognizable  and  incon- 
ceivable to  the  finite  capacity  of  man  ;  that  we  can  conceive,  and  consequently  can  know, 
only  the  conditioned,  limited,  finite ;  that  thought  is  possible  to  us  only  of  the  conditioned; 
that  to  think  is  to  condition,  etc.,  etc.  The  doctrines  '  that  wo  think  only  in  words ; ' 
and  that  we  can  hare  distinct  thoughts  only  of  the  limited,  finite,  conditioned,'  are  in 
philosophy  and  theology  alike  novel ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  novelty,  we  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  able  work,  especially  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the 
sareral '  sections '  into  which  its  arguments  are  divided.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Anson 
D.  F.  Baitdolph,  Number  688  Broadway. 
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LiTEB ARY  Incubation  :  an  Egg-sample  to  be  emulated.  —  Our  readers  will  re- 
member our  old  friend  *  R.  S.  0./  and  his  faithful  reminiscences  of  *  days  that 
are  no  more,*  which  we  published  in  this  department  of  the  Knickebbockeb  a 
few  months  a^  Right  glad  are  we  that,  retired  for  the  moment  from  his  bank- 
ing-chambers and  putting  finance  behind  his  back,  he  can  *  incubate  *  so  flavor- 
ously  and  so  freshly.  Our  *  Persuader/  although  a  valuable  and  very  popular  in- 
vention, could  be  of  no  service  to  one  whose  *  lays  *  commend  themselves  so  fayor- 
ably  to  the  public : 

*  Dear  Clark  :  Those  reminiscences  of  scenes  and  incidenta  about  home,  which  gal 
into  your  Editor's  Table  occasionally,  are  exceedingly  interesting  to  me.  By  *  home,' 
I  mean  up  and  down  the  river,  and  all  around  *  Tork  Island,*  from  Tiirogo's  Neck  to 
Spuyten-Duyvel  creek,  and  beyond.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  readmg  such  desoriptions 
entirely,  or  in  part  to  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to  me  not  long  since,  I  know 
not ;  but  certainly  my  poor  head  has  been  teeming  of  late  with  the  recollections  of  old 
times  and  transactions,  local  hereabout,  and  which  are  demanding  release  bo  vooilie- 
rously,  that  I  feel  the  necessity  of  letting  some  of  them  out,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  others  quiet. 

*  The  circumstance  refc^ired  to,  happened  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  famous  story- 
teller,  who  lives  not  many  miles  from  your  cottage.  When  about  parting  with  him, 
after  passing  an  evening  that  will  ever  be  a  memorable  one  with  me,  I  took  up  hia  hat, 
which  hung  near  the  door,  and  placed  it  for  a  moment  upon  my  head.  This  was  not 
accidental ;  for  I  have  a  propensity  for  measuring  the  pericranium  of  certain  people 
in  this  way ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  my  friends,  if  they  chanced  to  obaeire 
me  doing  so,  may  have  fancied  that  I  designed  to  make  away  with  their  hats,  or  poe* 
sibly  to  present  them  with  a  new  one,  and  was  thus  getting  the  size  of  their  heads  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  they  were  sure  to  be  mistaken  in  either  supposition  ;  for,  as  I  said, 
it  is  merely  my  whim  tlius  to  estimate  the  bulk  of  their  brains  by  means  of  their  hat- 
bands. In  this  instance,  the  effect  upon  me  was  certainly  peculiar  ;  for  I  found  myself 
presently  travelling  through  the  mazes  of  the  past  with  astonishing  velocity. 

*  One  of  the  first  things  called  up  was,  the  recollection  of  the  marvellous  conae- 
quences  which  grew  out  of  my  putting  into  my  hat  one  day,  in  my  boyhood,  a  scrap 
of  paper  covered  over  with  little  yellow  dots,  as  it  appeared,  which  had  been  thrown 
to  me  by  an  old  lady,  who  was  dusting  behind  some  ancient  pictures  on  a  shelf  in  the 
bed-room  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  personage,  who  boarded  with  her  at  the  time,  and  who 
was  known  many  years  previously  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  China.  Having  walked 
home  with  the  usual  deliberation  of  a  school-boy,  I  found,  on  removing  my  hat,  that 
the  lining  was  covered  with  minute  black  specks ;  my  hair  was  also  filled  with  them. 
They  were  very  numerous  and  lively ;  and  though  exceedingly  puzzled  at  the  time,  as 
to  what  they  portended,  I  am  now  satisfied  that  they  were  the  germs  of  ideal  fancieS| 
and  that  they  are  not  all  out  of  my  head  yet.  One  consequence  of  this  vermifugal 
exhibition,  as  a  physician  might  call  it,  was  the  introduction  of  silk-worms  into  our 
neighborhood,  and  the  speedy  incorporation  of  the  boys  around,  (including  a  goodly 
representation  from  the  ancient  clans  Clarkson  and  Sci{ermerhorn,)  into  a  close  corpo- 
ration for  the  procurement  of  mulberry-leaves  to  feed  them  with ;  resulting  in  a  wonder* 
ful  development  of  mechanical  ingenuity  in  devising  reels,  and  methods  for  saving  silk, 
by  the  said  boys,  and  the  occupancy  of  numerous  Bibles  and  prayer-books — the  property 
of  their  sisters  and  sweethearts  —  with  beautiful  little  *■  hanks '  of  virgin  silk,  of  hoea 
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Tarjing  from  white  to  golden  yellow.  This  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  Moms 
Multicaulia  Maniay  which  raged  so  furiously  throughout  the  land  in  after-years,  and 
wluch  ought  to  have  ended  in  the  naturalization  of  the  manufacturer  of  native  silk 
with  us,  if  the  political  economists  of  the  day  had  been  wise  enough  to  appreciate  the 
indication.  0  what  journeys  have  I  made  before  breakfast  to  Sun-fish  Pond !  —  then 
fkr  out  of  town,  but  now  built  over  by  the  hither  end  of  Madison  Avenue  :  what  risks 
hare  I  run  after  supper  in  St.  John's  Park,  in  securing  a  hat-full  of  mulberry^eares, 
(then  an  article  more  scarce  in  Gotham  than  gold-leaf  is  now,)  in  furtherance  of  the 
albreaud  enterprise ! 

'And  now  that  the  boys,  who  used  to  accompany  me  on  those  expeditions,  have 
nearly  aU  gone  to  Greenwood,  and  the  girls,  who  were  the  recipients  of  their  (ruits, 
have,  many  of  them,  become  grand-mothers,  I  begin  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which 
these  worms  were  hatched  out  of  ray  hat,  during  that  summer  walk  across  the  city. 
Yes :  I  am  more  than  suspicious  of  the  source  whence  the  immortal  Geoffrey  Crayon 
received  the  inspbation  which  has  produced  a  library  of  literary  enjoyment  that  all  the 
world  delights  in :  depend  upon  it,  Mynheer  Clark,  that  old  cocked-hat  of  Disdrich 
EmoKiRBOCKSR^s,  whicli  got  into  Geoffrey's  possession,  the  Lord  knows  how,  com- 
prehended the  web  of  the  whole  matter :  for  my  part,  I  verily  believe  that  hat  must 
have  been  full  of  eggs,  whatever  else  there  may  have  been  hidden  in  it.  For  just 
consider  the  consequences  of  my  putting  on  the  hat  *  herein  first  mentioned,'  and  hold- 
ing it  on  my  head  just  for  a  few  seconds  of  time  !  I  have  told  you  of  one  effect :  now 
let  me  relate  farther  inexplicable  results. 

*  Incidents  that  occurred  in  my  childhood,  have  since  then  been  holding  my  brain 
captive  in  a  manner  before  unknown  and  undreamed  of.  Montgomery's  funeral, 
which  I  saw  in  my  infancy  pass  through  Wall-street,  with  *  Bradhurst's  Regulars,'  and 
the  *  Iron-Grays,'  those  forerunners  of  our  *  Seventh  Regiment,'  and  General  Storms's 
cavalry  brigade  for  an  escort,  has  been  tramping  up  and  down  my  sensorium,  until  the 
whole  procession  has  been  drawn  out  like  a  living  picture  before  me.  Again  I  have 
crossed  the  East-River  with  Jeemes,  {our  '  Professor '  that  now  is,)  in  a  flat-bottomed 
skiff,  to  go  a-swimming,  down  by  the  wind-mill  at  Gowanus  Bay,  as  in  days  of  yore ; 
and  have  been  beset  by  the  young  '  salvages '  there,  who  threatened  to  keep  our 
trowsers,  after  we  had  disrobed  ourselves  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  if  we  did  not 
give  them  *  something ; '  and  we  having  only  nothing,  were  only  saved  from  going 
home  in  highland  costume,  or  *  taking  a  thrashing*  in  lieu  thereof,  by  M 's  pro- 
posing to  catch  ball-in-cup  a  hundred  times  without  missing  once  —  which  he  did, 
thereby  extricating  himself  and  his  companion  from  the  terror  of  a  savage  foe,  and 
proving  himself  the  intellectual  and  scientific  phenomenon  in  embryo,  which  he  has 
since  so  abundantly  established  himself  to  be  in  fact.  The  '  Professor'  had  his  ivory 
cup-and-ball  in  his  pocket,  opportunely  enough,  and  which  might  indicate  two  things : 
one,  that  we  were  then  very  young  voyagers,  for  he  is  a  few  years  older  than  myself; 
and  the  other,  that  he  at  least  designed  to  combine  study  with  amusement  in  our  aqua- 
tic expedition  to  the  shores  of  Long-Island,  just  as  Christopher  Columbus  did,  in  a 
more  presuming  way,  and  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  time.  I  have  crossed  to 
that  island  a  great  many  times  since,  and  have  had  ample  revenge  on  the  aforesaid 
young  barbarians,  from  some  of  whom  I  have  had  astounding  bargains  in  city  lots,  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  old  mill,  which  lots  they  had  been  for  years  following  assiduously 
cultivating  for  farming  purposes.  Some  of  those  fun-loving  and  cucumber-raising 
irianders,  transformed  into  polished-looking  gentlemen,  I  occasionally  see  riding  in 
coaches  with  coats-of-arms  painted  on  the  dark  panels  thereof  little  dreaming  of  the 
stories  I  could  tell  of  their  youthful  pranks,  if  I  were  so  inclined. 
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*  These  transactions,  I  repeat,  are  returning  upon  me  with  such  emphasis,  and  all  the 
minute  aceompaniments  which  attended  them,  are  haunting  me  so  constantly  by  day 
and  by  night,  giving  me  no  peace  until  I  begin  to  jot  them  down,  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  wliat  may  come  of  it,  unless  it  is  something  to  be  hatched  out  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  a  mysterious  connection  between  these  disturbances  of  my  rert 
and  the  hat  which  I  have  several  times  alluded  to  herein,  and  which  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily explained  with  your  assistance. 

*  And  now,  my  dear  practitioner,  are  you  willing  to  minister  to  a  subject  thus  exer- 
cised, by  hanging  up  the  accompanying  portraiture,  or  rather,  by  inlaying  it  upon  your 
*  Table  ? ' — and  thus,  pcradventure,  arresting  for  the  time  being  the  panorama  which  li 
revolving  so  eg-regiously  beneath  the  hat  of  Yours  inveterately, 
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*  What  dreams  of  glad  to-morrows 

That  old  house  brings  to  mind ; 
What  mingled  joys  and  sorrows 

Are  in  its  past  combined ! 
How  many  warm  hearts  bounded 

And  throbbed  within  its  walls  ; 
What  loving  voices  sounded 

Amidst  its  hallowed  halls  I 

*  Bright  glimpses  are  reviving 

Of  boyhood's  merry  days, 
And  through  my  fancy  driving, 

As  on  that  spot  I  ^azc : 
The  yellow-bird  is  singing, 

The  bee's  low  hum  f  hear, 
The  shout  of  playmates  ringing 

Around  the  school-house  near. 

'  I  miss  the  queen-like  roses 

Were  wont  that  porch  to  crowd, 
The  cypress  now  incloses 

The  trellis  like  a  shroud  : 
The  box  that  used  to  border 

The  cherished  tulip-bed, 
Now  spreads  in  wild  disorder 

With  all  its  beauty  fled. 

'  The  hop-vine  now  is  swinging 

Where  honey-suckles  hung, 
And  flaunting  climbers  clinging 

Where  once  the  woodbine  clung : 
The  brier  its  old  place  keeping, 

With  crimson  berries  glows, 
The  myrtle,  lowly  creeping. 

The  path-way  overgrows. 

*  Lo  I  grand-sire,  gravely  sitting 

Close  by  tlio  door-step  wide. 
And  grandamc,  with  her  knitting, 

E'er  busy  at  his  side ! 
He,  o*er  the  week's  news  napping, 

With  spectacles  on  nose ; 
She,  on  her  snufl'-box  tapping. 

Nor  marring  his  repose. 

'  Thus  have  I  seen  them  waiting 

Their  loved  one's  slow  approach, 
With  patience  ne'er  abating. 

Till  came  the  tardy  coach, 
And  brought  the  tired  way-farer, 

Thronch  dust  and  sammer  heat, 
At  length  to  be  a  sharer 

In  rest  serene  and  sweet 
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*  But  where  is  she  whose  presence 

Gave  life-tone  to  the  place  — 
Whose  nature  was  the  essence 

Of  self-denying  grace  ? 
Ah  !  there  I  see  close  by  me 

That  dear  familiar  form, 
It  passed  the  gate-way  nigh  me, 
And  seemed  with  being  warm. 
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*  Yes,  now  she 's  softly  stooping 

The  new-found  brood  beside ; 
She  lifts  the  fledgling  drooping. 

But  heeds  no  bird  of  pride : 
The  slighted  pets  grown  jealous, 

Her  notice  oft  entreat, 
And  some  of  those  most  zealous, 

Their  greetings  loud  repeat. 

*  The  garden-walk  she  measures. 

And  culls  from  each  low  bed, 
Neglecting  loftier  treasures 

Which  cluster  o'er  her  head : 
With  curious  care  she  chooses, 

From  coverts  where  they  're  hid, 
The  fragrant  flowers  she  uses 

To  cheer  the  invalid. 

'  How  many  paths  were  brightened 

By  her  unclouded  sun  ! 
How  many  loads  she  lightened. 

That  patient,  gentle  one  ! 
That  unrepining  true-heart 

Ne'er  weary  grew  nor  faint. 
What  bliss  deserved  her  new-heart, 

When  ended  its  constraint ! 

*  And  thou,  protecting  haven, 

In  life's  e'er-shifting  sea ! 
Each  stone  of  thine 's  engraven 

With  some  loved  memory  I 
And  here,  'midst  innovation. 

And  fashion's  eager  pace. 
Though  changed,  thou  nold'st  thy  statUm, 

Last  of  a  by-gone  race ! 

'  Then  fare  thee  well,  old  dwelling  I 

Thou  canst  not  lung  delay. 
For  Time  will  soon  be  telling, 

That  thou  hast  passed  away : 
E'en  now,  ere  yet  vacating 

Thy  place,  T dimly  see 
A  storied  mansion  waiting 

To  hide  thy  form  from  me  1 ' 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  We  preserve,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  incog,  and  locale  of  the  writer  of  the  following  note :  permitting  him  to 
hftve  *his  say  *  in  his  own  way,  save  that  we  omit  his  numerous  underscorings, 
which  only  serve  to  weaken  his  remonstrance : 

*  Some  time  since  I  sent  you  a  little  incident  for  publication,  entitled  *•  An  Unex- 
p$cUd  MUhap^^  upon  which  are  the  following  comments  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Knioksrbockeb,  page  433  : 

*  Is  the  writer  of  *An  Unexpected  Mishap  *  reasonably  sure  that  he  has  not  mistaken  his 
man?  Is  he  quite  certain  that  he  is  not  'seen  through '  as  though  he  were  a  piece  of 
glass  —  half-cracked  at  that  ?  If  not  aware  of  the  fact,  let  us  hint  it  to  him  gently :  assur- 
ing him  that  he  will  find  it  quite  impossible  to  smuggle  a  '  puff'  into  these  pages,  how- 
ever disguised  in  the  shape  of  a  made-up  incident,  that  is  only  equalled  in  its  stupidity 
by  its  thin  transparency,'  etc. 

*  Now  all  I  desire  is,  to  vindicate  myself  in  the  above  behalf,  and  relieve  you  from 
any  doubt  that  you  may  entertain  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  incident,  and  the 
honesty  of  purpose  with  which  it  was  committed  to  your  hands..  The  incident  may 
have  been  inflicted  with  inlicrent  stupidity,  owing  to  a  want  of  judgment  or  tact  in  the 
writer:  but  I  gave  it  to  you  just  as  I  wrote  it,  containing,  perhaps  in  a  stupid  way, 
the  facts  as  they  really  transpired,  {occurred^  our  friend  means :  to  transpire^  is  to 
'leak  out,*  to  come  to  light.)  You  are  not  bound  to  publish  *  stupid'  articles  of  any 
kind  ;  for  I  take  it,  you  are  not  driven  to  that  extremity  for  materiel,  though  you  had 
not  a  correspondent  in  the  world.  Then,  too,  I  did  not  ask  you  to  publish,  except  in 
the  event  of  its  fitness,  and  your  approval  thereof:  (the  *  fitness '  was  lacking,  and  we 
didn^t  publish :)  I  have  no  especial  liking  to  sec  my  '  name  in  print,'  or  any  article  that 
I  may  write.  Upon  that  score  I  am  quite  indilTerent ;  and  am  just  as  well  pleased  that 
you  did  not  publish  the  '  Mishap '  as  if  you  had.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  had 
been  any  thing  in  it  but  *  stupidity  and  transparency,'  you  were  free  to  use  it  as  you 
might  see  fit. 

*  I  am  no  *  smuggler :  *  that  forms  no  part  of  my  business,  trade,  profession,  profit, 
on  livelihood  :  and  I  hope  I  have  a  better  idea  of  your  '  smartness '  than  to  '  mistake 
my  man,'  and  smuggle  into  his  pages  any  thing  but  the  '  SiMON-pure.'  If  there  was  any 
*  puflf  *  in  the  thing,  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  never  intended  it.  I  presume  *  the  head 
and  front  of  my  offending '  was  in  citing  the  manufacturers*  of  the  particular  *  safe ' 
therein  mentioned.  Their  names  I  have  now  forgotten  :  but  whatever  they  are,  I  gave 
their  true  names  and  the  fact ;  and  if  it  amounted  to  a  '  puff'  or  advertisement,  it  was 
innocently  done. 

*  The  charge  of  stupidity  and  transparency  I  do  not  care  about ;  but  when  a  man 
impugns  my  honesty  and  the  purity  of  my  motives,  I  ask  him,  if  he  can  do  so,  to 
make  me  some  kind  of  acknowledgment. 

*  I  am  not  angry,  nor  excited ;  but  I  want  you  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of 
'  ^ur  man ; '  and  then  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  I  will  send  you  occasionally  such  things 


♦  Don't  know  exactly  how  this  is:  evidently  first  written  * manufactur-*r,'  then  oroised  out,  and 
made  plural :  then  ao  over-written  as  to  read  '  manafac-^ura.' 
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as  I  may  have  time  and  inclination  to  write  ;  and  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  publish  them 
or  not,  according  as  they  rise  above  or  fall  below  your  standard  of  *  stupidity.' 

•  Yours  very  truly,'  etc 
This  note  was  accompanied  by  other  *  Incidents,'  submitted  for  insertiaii,  some 
of  which  are  clever,  and  will  doubtless  find  accessible  space  in  this  '  Gossfxwy'  by- 
and-by.  Meantime,  let  us  say  to  our  correspondent,  that  if  he  had  been  as  obUn- 
ous  of  the  names  of  his  safe-makers,  when  we  met  his  first  ^  Mishaps  as  ho  says  he 
is  now  —  names  which  were  dragged  in  '  by  ear  and  horn' — we  should  have  had 
nothing  to  infer,  or  to  accuse  him  of,  except  *  stupidity.'  He  is  a  frank,  manly  fel- 
low, *  any  how,'  and  we  are  obliged  to  him.  -  -  -  Always  regarding  Austria 
as  the  most  tyrannical  power  in  Europe,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  her  pride  humbled, 
and  her  pretensions  lowered  to  a  decent  standard.  And  as  we  write,  this  consum- 
mation, so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  seems  well  nigh  certain  of  fulfilment  Louis 
Napoleon,  Victor  Emanuel,  and  the  brave  Garibaldi,  with  their  *  aiders  and 
abettors,*  appear  to  have  quite  a  finger  in  the  Austrian  pie.  "\Yhen  the  proud  Em- 
peror of  that  realm  undertook  to  thrust  his  into  Jonathan's  pastry,  through  his 
agent  Baron  IIulseman,  he  was  admonished  to  *  take  it  right  eout,'  which  *  request' 
was  at  once  complied  with.  Admirably  keen  and  cutting  was  the  Secretary  of 
State's  letter  to  the  *  noble  Baron ; '  *  If  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  during  the  struggles  in  Hungary,  to  have  admonished  the  pro- 
visional government  or  the  people  of  that  country  against  involving  themsdves  in 
disaster,  by  following  the  evil  and  dangerous  example  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  making  efTorts  for  the  establishment  of  independent  gOTem- 
ments,  such  an  admonition  from  that  sovereign  to  his  Hungarian  subjects  would  not 
have  originated  here  a  diplomatic  correspondence.  The  President  might,  pcrhi^ 
on  this  ground,  have  declined  to  direct  any  particular  reply  to  Mr.  Hulsekam^s 
note ;  but  out  of  proper  respect  for  the  Austrian  government,  it  has  been  thought 
better  to  answer  it'  And  it  teas  'answered,*  and  in  language  which  the  minister 
and  his  illustrious  employer  probably  did  not  forget  the  next  day  after  they  had 
read  it.  Mr.  "Werster  gently  insinuated  tliat  Jonathan  was  somedele  too  big  A 
younker  to  be  bullied  '  conveniently : '  *  The  power  of  this  Republic  at  the  present 
moment,'  (lie  wrote  to  the  Baron  nine  years  ago,)  *  is  spread  over  a  region  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  on  the  globe,  and  of  an  extent  in  comparison  with  which  the 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  are  but  as  a  patch  upon  the  earth's  suifroe.* 

*  Somehow  or  'nother,'  said  an  old  Jersey  farmer,  in  one  of  our  *  Northern  New- 
Jersey  Rail-road  *  cars,  the  other  morning,  as  he  was  looking  at  the  portrait  of 
Francis-Joseph  in  one  of  the  illustrated  weekly  journals :  *  somehow  or  'nother,  I 
never  see  a  picture  of  the  King  of  Orstria,  without  thinking  of  what  Dakibl 
"Webster  once  wrote  to  his  minister  here  to  Washington :  says  Webster  says  hfl^ 

*  Orstria,  when  you  come  to  put  it  alongside  the  United  States,  aint  no  bigger  than 
a  patch  on  your  pantaloons  I '  Ila !  ha !  And  here  he  is,  dressed  up  mighty  flne^ 
in  his  *  ridgeimentals  ;*  but  I  kin  see  the  patch  on  his  trowse*s  as  plain  as  day  I ' 
Now  we  dare  say  that  this  plain  Saxon  word  of  the  lamented  ex-Secretary  of  State 
lias  made  a  similar  impression  upon  thousands  of  simple  minds.  How  well,  oome 
to  think  of  it,  Daniel  Webster  did  etery  thing!  -  -  -  Tns  ancient  maxim 
*'Potta  nascitur  nonfit '  never  received  a  more  mortal  stab,  and  *  put  to  proof  its 
high  supremacy '  than  in  the  subjoined  instance  of  mercantile  melody.   The  author, 
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IRt.an  kifivmed,  asserts  his  £>ndnes8  of  Btbok,  and  quotes  Shakspbars  bj  the 
hour ;  esgecMj  some  of  the  tenderer  scenes  of  *  Rokbo  and  Julibt,'  and  some  of 
^biMuom  thrilling  passages  of  the  '  Tempest'  This,  we  learn,  is  not  the  first  effort 
of  luB  Muse,  whose  wings  (unfortunately  for  coming  generations  and  the  Bard's  im- 
o^grtil  &me)  have  been  sullied  by  the  vile  contact  of  *  Butter  and  Lard.'  But  the 
ma£bai^B  graius  rises  superior  to  place,  pursuit,  and  education :  and  throwing  the 
gpnntiet  at  the  foot  of  Pabnassus,  banters  him  to  stoop  his  mystic  head  and  take 

it  op: 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Cash, 

As  this  will  be  before  the  old  and  the  youth, 
This  paper  will  speak  the  truth. 

*  Mr.  Farmer,  bring  in  jour  butter,  eggs,  and  *  rocks,' 
You  can  get  a  cart-load  of  goods  for  cash  at  Locke's. 

'  There 's  the  place  to  play  smash, 
Buy  goods  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent  less  for  cash. 

*  I  have  goods  of  all  classes, 

Walk  up  and  step  up  and  get  your  50  cent  molasses. 

'  Tou  can  get  ginger-bread,  cakes,  all  you  can  swallow, 
And  eleven  pounds  of  good  sugar  for  one  dollar. 

*  Fetch  in  all  your  butter  and  lard. 

Trade  them  for  Goods  at  10  cents  per  yard. 

*  All  this  is  truth  I  declare. 

Here  is  the  place  to  get  your  Queensware. 

*  On  this  your  life  you  can  bet, 

You  can  get  them  from  80  to  37  per  set. 

*  Please  come,  do  come,  and  see, 

I  will  sell  you  half  pound  of  good  tea. 

*  We  have  pickles  by  the  can,  dozen,  or  jar. 
On  hand  plenty  of  good  tar. 

*  Feather-bed  cords,  Ticking,  and  Pitch, 

When  you  come  to  town,  ride  up  to  Locke's  and  hitch. 

*  We  will  try  to  give  you  for  dinner  a  good  dish. 

And  when  you  go  home,  sell  you  hair  barrel  of  White  Fish. 

*  We  can  please  the  young,  and  the  old,  and  the  dandy, 
And  for  babies  always  on  hand  plenty  of  candy. 

*  As  long  as  we  live  let  us  lore  one  another, 
So  give  us  a  call,  mother,  sister,  and  brother. 
^T    We  will  do  the  fair  thing  at  W.  Locke's.' 

We  are  not  going  to  state  where  Mr.  Locke  *  buys,*  nor  where  his  customers 
can  be  accommodated.  If  he  makes  any  use  of  the  above,  as  coming  from  the 
EInickbbbocksr,  we  shall  send  him  a  bill  for  advertising:  '  taking  it  out,'  perhaps, 
in  a  nice  half-barrel  of  white-fish.  -  -  -  A  correspondent  of  a  neighbor  and 
firiend,  who  sometimes  drops  in  upon  us  to  enliven  our  oottt^e-sanctum,  writing 
from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  (he  had  been  visiting  in  the  neighborhood  not  long  before, 
after  a  prolonged  absence,)  writes  as  follows :  *  I  was  greatly  gratified  by  my  little 
vmt,  and  was  right  glad  that  I  had  *  been  and  gone  and  done  it'  There  is  a  quiet 
beauty,  a  certain  eharmy  about  the  landscape,  peculiar  to  the  bold  shores  of  *  Old 
Boddbod,'  mirrored  in  the  waters  of  the  Tappaan-Zee,  that  in  all  my  travels  I  have 
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nerer  seen  czoellod  elsewhere.  We  have  here  broad  and  fertile  pnuries,  fitretdiing 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  their  billowy  greenness  waying  in  this  beautifui  liiyr 
day  sun :  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  in  ever-changing  variety :  we  baye  riTcn 
deep  and  swift,  that  bear  iq>on  their  bosoms  for  thousands  of  miles  the  ridi  fruits 
of  commerce :  a  sky  as  clear,  an  atmosphere  as  bracing,  as  can  any  where  eba 
be  found :  yet^  were  my  ^  pile '  made,  I  should  say :  *  Give  me  a  resideDoe  upon 
thy  classic  shores,  0  Hudson  I  *  I  had  rather  live  between  Haverstiaw  Bay  and 
New-York,  on  the  shores  of  that  glorious  river,  than  in  any  other  part  of  tho 

world:' 

*And  80  say  all  of  us  — 
So  say  we  all  I ' 

every  morning  when  we  look  abroad.  -  -  -  *  Tub  following,'  writes  a  correspond- 
ent, *were  the  closing  remarks  of  Rev.  Mr.  W ^  a  Methodist  minister  in  Centnl 

Ohio,  at  the  funeral  of  an  old  and  much-esteemed  citizen  and  Christian :  *  A  wofd 
to  the  friends.  Dry  up  your  tears.  He  might  well  have  said ;  *  For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  but  to  die,  is  gain.'  He  has  only  gone  before ;  he  will  meet  you  up  there! 
You  need  only  say :  *  Good  night !  we  shall  meet  you  —  in  the  morning.'  Like  as 
the  mother  robes  her  child  in  its  night-dress,  kisses  it,  and  lays  it  in  its  ooudi, 
saying,  *  Good  night,  my  love !  —  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning ; '  so  tr^  have  taken 
himy  and  laid  him  in  the  night-robes  of  the  grave,  until  the  morning.'  Spoken 
with  deep  feeling,  and  with  an  eye  beaming  with  Christian  fiiith,  the  simplicity  of 
this  was  very  eflfective  and  touching.'  -  -  -  'J.  P.  G.,'  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was 
not  *  misinformed '  exactly;  but  between  the  *  report'  of  our  mutual  friend  *Jo8ii,' 
(by  no  manner  of  means  a  *  silent  Josn,'  as  every  body  knows,  who  knows  him,) 
and  the  actual  fact,  there  is  *  a  distinction,  with  a  difterence.'  You  see,  the  way 
of  it  was  this,  *  for  short : '  The  first  *  Lssew '  of  the  penny  press  in  New-Yorit — the 
pioneer y  in  fact,  of  the  several  journals  now  so  prosperoas  and  so  influential — was 
the  ''New 'York  Daily  Sun.^  We  received,  at  the  door  of  the  first  *Sun'  office, 
from  the  liands  of  Mr.  Day,  (we  were  going  home  from  Folke's  Bindery,  in  Vande- 
water-strcct,)  a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  the  first  penny  paper  which  was  owr 
issued  in  our  metropolis.  This  is,  at  the  present  moment  *  neither  hero  nor  tharB«' 
It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  ^  TJie  Sun^^  shining  for  all,  at  a  low  figure,  became  an 
iNSTrrunoN  of  our  town.  It  was  emulated,  it  was  imitated,  but  it  was  Hactf 
alone :  and  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Moses  Y.  Beach  stands  at  the  very  apex  of  fbb 
monument  which  should  be  raised  in  honor  of  the  first  man  who  adventured  Us 
all  in  establishing  the  First  Cheap  Newspaper  in  America,  Well,  to  'cot  it 
short,'  after  a  time,  when  *  adventure '  became  a  palpable  reality,  and  enterprise  bad 
achieved  its  full  frmtion,  the  elder  Beach  resigned  his  duties  into  the  hands  of  Us 
sons ;  and  to  celebrate  the  event,  at  his  house  in  Chambers-street,  opposite  liie 
north  side  of  the  old  Park,  he  gave  an  elegant  and  numerously-attended  siqfipcE^ 
at  which,  with  pleasant  confraternity,  almost  all  the  brother-editors  of  Qotbam  *  as- 
sisted.' It  was  a  pleasant,  cheerful,  festive  time.  There  was  plenty  of  enJoymeD^ 
without  excess  of  any  sort  There  was  an  esprit-de-eorps,  not  always,  we  griefO 
to  say,  to  be  found  among  our  political  journalists  in  New- York.  The  Fovhukmb 
was  elaborately  and  multitudinously  toasted.  He  had  been  the  ^£mng  Sun ; '  ha 
was  now  about  to  become  the  *  Settimj  Sun ; '  his  beams,  whidi  bad  ahon^  fcr  aU 
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fmSbie  mtinUti^  of  *  "Penny  Journalism  *  wero  still  to  continue  to  shine  after  that 
tifjtki^  with  renewed  bViHiaTicy,  and  so  forth.  There  was  too  much,  as  we  thought, 
df  tfbsES  and  the  profits  of  his  establishment,  and  too  little  of  the  enterprising, 
tfltnisA,  experienced  young  men,  his  careflilly-trained  *  boys,'  who  were  to  succeed 
IJfiiL  And  when  a  thin  reporter  of  marked  proccrity  of  frame,  well  stricken  in 
years,  whose  forehead  began  at  the  back  of  his  neck ;  whose  head  seemed  to  roll 
round  in  his  tiiin,  yellowish  wig ;  and  whose  aspect  made  us  think  that  his  father 
mast  have  been  Uriah  Heap  and  his  mother  Job  Trotter  ;  when  Jie  got  up,  the 
last  hair  of  his  loose  thatch  broke  the  earners  back :  and  so  it  was,  that  when  hd 
had  finished  his  much  speaking,  and  had  dwelt  in  weeping  phrase  upon  *  that  good 
man '  who  had  employed  him  so  long,  and  paid  him  so  well,  we,  being  called  upon, 
arose  to  do  justice  to  his  successors :  *Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  forget  to  do  honor 
to,  and  bestow  our  good  wishas  upon,  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  to  succeed  their 
venerable  fiither,  from  this  time  henceforth,  in  the  conduct  of  the  New-York  daily 
Sun.  We  yield,  Sir,  to  none,  in  respect  and  honor  for  the  elder  Beach,  who  is 
tins  nig^t  to  retire  from  a  station  which  he  has  so  long  held,  and  the  duties  of 
wjudh  he  has  discharged  with  so  much  credit  to  himself;  and  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  But,  Sir,  while  we  do  honor  to  the  elder  Beach,  let  us  not  neglect  to  fill 
our  glasses  to  the  prolonged  health,  present  prosperity,  and  continued  success  of 
tho  two  sons  of  Beach's  who  are  to  succeed  him.'  The  justice  of  the  sentiment 
was  apparent  It  was  drank  with  all  the  honors  :  and  that,  Mr.  'J.  P.  G.,'  was 
*  all  there  was  of  it '  —  and  it  was  little  enough  at  that  All  we  can  say  is,  *  It 
made  a  considerable  sensation  at  the  time.'  -  -  -  The  subjoined  brief  descrip- 
tion of  Church's  great  picture,  ^Tke  Heart  of  the  Andes^^  was  pencilled  as  an  im- 
mediate *  recollection '  of  some  of  its  more  prominent  features,  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  P.,  of 
the  New-York  As3'lum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  a  graduate  of  that  institution, 
a  lady  of  rare  personal  and  intellectual  accomplislmients : 

*  What  fascinated  me  moat  was  the  clouds  and  the  mountains  in  the  distance.  The 
doada  seemed  to  me  like  those  *  gates  of  pearl '  that  open  into  heaven.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  the  softest,  most  alluring  and  dreamy  of  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  or  ima- 
gined :  the  mountains,  towering  up  on  each  side,  crovnicd  with  the  richest  and  most 
tmried  green.  And,  away  up,  so  far  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  distinguish  it,  gushed 
out  a  little  stream,  gradually  widening  until  it  reaches  your  feet,  where  the  waters  seem 
abnoBt  to  tarry ;  and  so  clear  are  they,  that  you  can  look  down  into  them,  and  away 
beneath  fancy  you  see  the  shels  and  pebbles  lying.  The  banks  of  the  stream  on  each 
aide  break  off  abruptly,  while  tho  earth  seems  to  have  caved  off,  and  left  the  roots  of 
tt^Q  trees  bare,  still  reaching  down  toward  the  water.  On  the  other  side  the  represen- 
tation slopes  away  into  a  forest  of  such  luxuriance  that  you  wish  involuntarily  that  you 
had  no  other  object  in  life,  at  least  for  the  time,  than  to  lie  on  the  soft,  rich  moss- 
covered  earth,  and  let  your  soul  float  away  in  that  heavenly  atmosphere,  up  through 
the  pearly  gates  of  the  mountains :  and  yet  you  would  scarcely  desire  to  pass,  for  it 
18  hard  to  imagine  a  Paradise  more  perfect  There  is  one  ray  of  sun-light  glancing 
through  the  thickly-interlaced  vines  and  foliage,  and  it  falls  with  such  a  softening 
beauty,  that  it  seems  imnatural  to  believe  it  only  a  copy  on  canvas.  Such  mingled 
Mndeur  and  enchantmg  softness  are  rarely  combmed,  even  in  Nature :  how  much 
ttiere  rarely  in  Art !  * 
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Haying  seen  Chubcb^s  ch^-d}cttwtrt^  the  reader  of  the  foregoiDg  would  be  temptttd 
to  say,  that  even  though  the  Deaf  might  not  hear,  the  Dumb  oould  uptake  *and 
that  right  welL*  It  is  terse  and  just  .  -  .  *  J.  Seminieeencef  done  into  Hkifme 
bf/  Jone^^  we  are  informed,  records  an  actual  fiict  *  But  what  an'  if  it  does  ? '  Is 
it  thence  to  be  inferred  that  his  fidse  friend  represents  *  all  the  world,  and  the  refit 
of  mankind  ?  *    By  no  manner  of  means,  Mr.  *  Jones  : ' 


'And  DOW,  I  thonght,  since  health  haaflovB, 

My  ancieDt,  wealthy  friend  wiU  aid  me. 
A  small  amount,  a  trifling  loan 

From  one  so  tme,  will  not  degrade  me. 
For  stiU  he  wrote,  that  better  far^ 

He  loved  me  than  a  blood  relation; 
He  talked  about  his  *•  lucky  star/ 

His  wife  and  means,  his  wealth  and  tt^ 
tion. 

*•  Then  with  a  faltering  pen,  one  day, 

(I  had  not  nerve  to  ao  it  boldly.) 
I  wrote  :  *  I  have  my  rent  to  pay. 

Nor  dreamed  that  he  would  take  it  coldly. 
I  waited  long :  I  watched  the  mail. 

Till  all  my  clothes  were  Rowing  leady; 
It  came  at  last ;  I  read  (in  jail) 

*/  *i>e  7iearer  friends  ju«t  hnce  Oi  neeif* 

'  Thus  ended  one  of  boyhood's  dreams, 

As  many  a  dream  before  has  ended : 
Friendship  is  rarely  what  it  seems — 

With  money  often  closely  blended. 
I  left  my  books,  and  earned  my  bread 

By  earnest,  patient,  healthy  labor, 
And  sleep  serenely  in  my  bed, 

Nor  owe  a  dime  to  friend  or  neighbor. 

*  The  moral  here  is  easy  shown, 

If  they  who  read  will  only  heed  it: 
To  test  a  friend,  just  ask  a  loan 

Of  money  when  you  really  need  it. 
Another  lesson  may  be  learned, 

Unaided  by  the  light  of  science : 
That  gold  and  fame  are  only  earned    . 

By  patient  toil  and  self-reliance.' 

ThL«;  last  lesson  is  a  good  one :  it  is  a  maxim  of  Franklin's,  and  one  of  the  my 
best  to  bo  found  in  *Poor  Richard's  Almanac'  -  -  -  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Hamxohd^ 
when  he  was  the  editor  of  a  daily  journal  in  Albany,  was  challenged  by  a  ovtain 
*  blood'  of  New- York,  to  *  go  upon  the  field  of  honor '  with  him,  either  in  Maiy- 
land,  or  in  Canada,  nearer  by.  After  thinking  the  matter  over,  Mr.  Haxitohd  d»- 
('.lined  the  *  cartel,'  for  the  subjoined  *  good  and  sufficient  reasons,'  as  he  fegndsd 
them : 

*  1.  The  thing  was  contrary  to  law,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  be  hnng  for  killiDg  Un^  Mr 
that  he  should  be  hung  for  lulling  me. 

^  2.  I  had  a  wife  who  loved  me,  and  who  would  mourn  for  me  if  I  fell.  He  had  only  a 
mistress,  who  would  rejoice  at  his  death  as  reliering  her  from  the  necessity  of  flyiaglMii 
his  protection  to  that  of  some  other  man. 

'  3.  I  had  three  children,  for  whose  education  I  was  in  honor  and  by  nature  bonnd  to 
proyide.    He  had  none. 

'  4.  Society  had  no  stake  in  his  life.  His  continuance  would  be  no  blessings  and  Its  «■- 
linguishment  no  loss.  Society  had  some  claims  upon  me — ^upon  him  it  had  none;  I  had 
some  claims  npon  society — he  had  none. 

'And  there  the  matterhas  rested  ever  since.' 


'  Soxa  years  ago,  when  I  was  young. 

And  tilled  with  hope  and  pride  and  folly, 
Ere  sorrow  came,  and  o'er  me  flung 

Its  gloomy  pall  of  melancholy, 
I  had  a  friend,  of  iust  my  years ; 

I  loyed  him  witn  a  deep  devotion  : 
His  griefo  and  joys,  his  hopes  and  fears, 

Produced  in  me  a  like  emotion. 

'  T  toiled  for  years  to  win  a  name, 

Through  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  trou- 
ble. 
To  learn  this  truth  at  last,  that  Fame 

Is  but  an  empty,  air-blown  bubble. 
My  friend  sought  wealth,  and  often  wrote 

That  he  was  rich,  and  loved  mo  dearly  j 
And  always  closed  his  friendly  note 

With,  *  Yours  most  truly  and  sincerely.* 

*And  once  he  wrote  :  *My  dear  old  Chum, 

If  you  are  short  —  now,  don't  be  silly— ^ 
Just  drop  a  line,  and  name  the  sum 

To  me,  your  friend  and  crony,  Willis.' 
lint  still,  1  had  a  foolish  pride 

To  keep  from  him  my  little  pinches  : 
We  like,  if  possible,  to  hide 

Our  wants  from  one  who  never  flinches. 

'And  thus  I  labored  late  and  long. 

Until  my  hopes  and  nerves  were  shattered, 
Until  my  health,  which  never  strong. 

Gave  out,  and  then  my  friends  soon  scat- 
tered ; 
For  they  had  learned  that  I  was  poor : 

^ow  penury  is  not  disgraceful ; 
But  to  tne  rich,  it  shuts  the  door. 

And  makes  its  victim  seem  distasteful. 
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"itns  is  somewhat  akin,  although  not  exactly  in  kind,  with  an  anecdote  of  a  duel 
ph)pi)6ed  and  accepted  at  Alhanj,  before  the  abolition  of  the  *  code  of  honor '  in 
oiUr  Anpire  State.  A  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  from  a  north- 
ern county,  was  challenged  by  another  member  for  offensive  words  spoken  in  de- 
bite.  The  belligerent  proposition  was  at  once  received  by  *  the  defendant,*  who, 
being  the  challenged  party,  was  conceded  the  choice  of  weapons  and  of  the  ground 
He  dioao  brotd4W(xrds,  and  the  *  position '  was  to  be  on  each  side  of  the  St  Law- 
renoe  river,  where  it  was  not  less  than  a  mile  wide !  The  idea  was  scouted  as  eva- 
sive and  absurd,  by  the  sanguinary  diallenger.  *  Very  well,*  answered  ihQ  chal- 
lenged party,  *  what  do  you  desire  ? '  *  Why,  that  you  should  fight  with  the  wea- 
pons <rf  a  gentleman.'  *  What  do  you  call  *  gentlemanly  weapons  ?  *  *  *  Why,  pis- 
toib,  of  course.'    *  Very  well,  pistols  he  it,  them :  I  shall  not  balk  your  inclination.' 

•  Where  shall  we  meet  ? '  *  On  the  top  of  *  Sugar-Loaf  Hill,'  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage, at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning :  we  shall  stand  back  to  back,  each  march 
fbrward  fifteen  paces,  then  turn,  and  between  the  words  *  One,'  *  Two,'  *  Three,' 
we  fire.'  *A11  right : '  and  the  next  morning  they  did  meet,  as  agreed  upon :  but 
the  *  make  of  the  ground '  was  found  to  be  peculiar :  '  Sugar-Loaf  Hill  was  almost 
a  sharp  cone ;  and  when  they  had  marched  their  fifteen  paces,  and  turned  to  fire, 
each  was  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  other !  The  challenger  marched  back,  and 
roared  out  to  his  escaped  *  victim,'  who  was  walking  off  from  the  *  field  of  honor,' 

*  What  new  subterfuge  is  this  ?  You  are  a  coward,  sir ! '  *  I  know  that,*  was  the 
instant  reply,  *  and  so  did  you,  or  you  would  n't  have  challenged  me  I '  And  so  it 
was  that  he  held  on  his  way  down-hill,  at  a  rapid  pace.  -  -  -  Late  reports 
from  the  scat  of  war,  over-sea,  inform  us  that  the  French  fi-igate  Fomone  has  been 
chasing  several  Austrian  vessels,  which,  to  avoid  capture,  ran  ashore  on  the  coast 
<rf  Troy.  The  same  Gallic  frigate  captured  and  towed  into  Tenedos  an  Austrian 
bark,  with  a  cargo  of  rags !  This  is  a  renewal  of  ancient  scenes  in  those  classic 
waters :  but  how  different  from  the  'years  of  old ' — say  in  the  era  of  Troilus  and 
Gresida  ?  Do  you  remember  the  freights  of  the  shipping  in  that  quarter,  '  about 
those  days?'  Somewhat  otherwise.  Then,  'the  princes  orgulous,  their  high 
blood  chafed,'  against  those  coasts  sent  forth  their  ships  '  fitiught  with  the  minis- 
ters and  instruments  of  cruel  war : ' 

*  To  Tenedos  they  came : 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  did  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage.* 

Pass  the  centuries:  and  a  bark,  drawing,  nobody  knows  how  much  water,  is 
chsfied  into  Tenedos,  where  it  disgorges  an  un-warlike  'fi^ughtage'  of — rags! 
What  a  *  fiilling  off'  from  the  olden  time  I  -  -  -  We  recently  received  from  a 
oorreqiondent  who  shall  be  nameless,  a  note  to  the  following  effect :  ^  Inclosed 
please  find  a  second  edition  of  *  The  Harp  of  a  Thousand  Strings?  If  you  wish 
to  record  it,  it  is  at  your  disposal :  if  not,  please  return  it  to  me.'  We  did  return 
'  Whangdoodle^  at  once,  accompanied  by  a  brief  note,  of  which  the  subjoined  was 
the  *net  upshot  and  purport' :  'Imitations  of  keenly-individual  sketches,  however 
wen  done,  belong  merely  to  a  dass  of  dever  plagiarisms.  The  Jirst  is  the  orig- 
inal: and  if  it ' hites,^  as  the  'Harp'  did,  most  emphatically,  no  one  can  success- 
fully 'play  seoond-fiddle '  to  it    Thanks,  however,  for  your  kind  intentions,'  etc 
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And  tlicso  are  *our  sentiments.'  -  -  -  Tde  New-York  ^Bv&nin^  Po9t*  chdly 
journal  records  the  following  anecdote  of  Judge  Gouuo,  of  Troy,  abo^  «»  on 
'Udson,  presiding  (at  this  present  writing)  over  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  this 
meti-opolis.  He  must  have  not  a  little  of  the  vim  and  strong  common-Minse  cf 
his  exceedingly  clover  brother,  the  lamented  John  TV.  Gould,  mentioned  in  the 
Narrative-History  of  the  Knickerbocker,  in  our  July  number. 

*  Thb  trial  of  James  Glass  for  the  murder  of  Richard  Owens  is  now  in  progren  be- 
fore Judge  Gould,  of  Troy,  at  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  this  city.  Dr.  Fjerown 
having  yesterday  been  called  by  tlic  prosecution  to  prove  the  cause  of  Owm^  death, 
testified  that  Owbns  had  some  bruises  on  his  head  of  a  comparatively  trifling  chanu^ 
tcr,  and  that  ho  had  a  gun-shot  wound  through  the  heart.  On  cross-examination,  Mr. 
WiiiTiNO  put  a  variety  of  questions  to  the  doctor,  as  to  whether  the  bruiaea  on  the 
head  might  not  have  caused  the  death  of  Owens  ;  whether,  if  those  bnxUies  might  Bot| 
more  severe  bruises  would ;  whether,  if  more  severe  bruises  would  not  have  cmied 
the  death  of  Owens,  they  might  not  have  caused  the  death  of  a  man  of  Ownn^  die, 
and  80  forth.  After  Mr.  Whiting  had  pursued  this  line  of  questioning  till,  peribaiM, 
some  of  the  jurors  began  to  doubt  whether  poor  Owens  was  in  fact  dead,  Judge  Gould 
took  the  witness : 

JuDOR :  *  You  have  now.  Doctor,  answered  the  counsel  as  to  what  might  hftre'UIIed 
Owens.     Will  you  tell  me  what  did  kill  him  ? 
Doctor  :  *  The  bullet.  Sir. 
Judge  :  '  Have  you  any  doubt  on  that  point  ? 
Doctor  :  '  Not  the  least.  Sir. 
Judge  :  *  That  will  do.  Sir.* 

Curt  and  especially  to  the  point :  reminding  us  very  forcibly  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  before  a  certain  Albany  judge,  waggishly  inclined,  several  jairs 
ago.  The  case  before  the  Court  was  one  of  Assault  and  Battery.  A  pompoiBi 
wordy,  windy,  and  witless  young  limb  of  the  law  was  for  the  plaintiff  *Did  you,' 
said  he  to  the  witness  upon  the  stand,  after  the  case  had  well  advanced,  ^didyoo, 
Sir,  see  this  nmn,  this  person  here  before  you,  this  individual,  this  defendant  1 
now  before  the  bar  of  this  llonorable  Court,  did  you  see  that  person  raise  hlB  i 
cular  arm  and  excite  and  aj^avate  the  already  sufficiently  alarmed  fears  of  my 
client  V '     *  S-i-r-r  ? '  asked  the  utterly  dubificd  and  dumb-founded  witness. 

*  My  question,'  repeated  tlie  inexperienced  legal  ^Blathersltite,^  *•  (and  the  honor- 
able Court  will  perceive  that  it  was  sufficiently  explicit  and  direct,)  was  this :  and 
let  us  see  whether  this  unwillTng  witness  will  answer  it  this  time :  The  qufistko  is: 
Did  you,  Sir,  have  an  uncbuded  ^ew ;  wore  there  no  intervening  obatecki  be- 
tween you  and  the  object  of  attack  —  in  other  words,  were  your  optics  unobfiearedi 
in  all  respects,  when  you  beheld  this  individual  raise  his  powerftd  and  "-y^^** 
arm,  and  attempt  to  coerce,  and,  as  it  were,  to  preponderate  npoa  the  ah^ei43r  (•■ 
I  liavc  said)  abundantly-sufficiently  excited  fears  of  my  dient,  who  i 
you,  yourself,  and  this  honorable  Court,  to  demand — ay,  Sir,  and  to 
justice,  simple  ^'u^^ic^  (he  asks  no  more)  at  the  hands  of  this  bench,  tiiis  bar,  tUi 
court?' 

^S-irT^-rf^  asked  the  poor  bothered  witness,  once  more,  with  an  'inqoiiing 
countenance,'  which  was  almost  pitiful  to  behold. 
Here  the  commiserating  Judge  kindly  interfered :  '  The  counsel  will  pleiee  ptft- 
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lit  the  court  to  ttk  tho  witness  a  single  question :  Did  you  see  the  defendant  in 
tX^  case,  that  man  standing  on  your  right,  strike  this  plaintiff  the  man  near  you 
€a«^  your  left  f  —  did  you  see  him  strike  him  ?  * 

*  Oh,  ye% ;  I  see  him  $trihe  him :  't  was  a  walloper,  too :  knocked  lum  as  flat  as 
of&af :  you  ought  to  have  »e€n  him,  when  he  tried  to  get  up,  and—' 

*  That  'II  do,'  interrupted  the  Judge :  *  we  have  the/a<;^  wliich  the  learned  coun- 
sol,  we  believe,  was  trying  to  elicit  I '  -  -  -  *  Do  you  care,  dear  Kkick,'  writes  a 
X^awrcnce  (Mass.)  correspondent,  *to  hear  again  from  the  poet-shepherd  of  New- 
Uampshirc,  who  sang  of  the  vitriolic  fiito  of  Miles  SaoREr ;  who  bewailed  the 
l>ijdk7  John  March  ;  who  lamented  tho  premature  demise  of  the  fair  Esther  Mbr- 
JKOWy  with  her  *8ofl  flesh '  and  *  dense  bones  ?  *  (Well,  yes  :  we  do  n't  care :  *  Go 
^liead : ')  I  sec  by  *  pome '  eighty-second,  in  his  volume,  that  his  lyiics  were  pub- 
lished by  subscription  :  *  said  pome '  being  a  tribute  to  those  who  had  aided  in 
g^Ying  to  tho  world  his  exquisite  effusions.     In  a  sort  of  poetical  preface,  he  tells 

( that  they  are  *  suitable'  to  all  ^peoples,'  good  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 


'  Sinrixo  white,  and  men  of  color, 

In  tlie  north  or  torrid  zone  : 
But  tho  critic,  who  '8  annullcr, 
Best  to  let  my  book  alone. 

*  In  my  book  arc  various  beauties, 

Painted  fairlj  to  the  eye : 
And  a  score  of  real  duties, 
On  which  the  public  may  rely. 


*  Though  my  writings  are  not  bandsoma. 

Tet  some  beauties  may  be  seen ; 
And  if  never  termed  handsome, 
Every  rank  they  may  convene : 

'  Fit  for  saint,  and  fit  for  sinner. 
Fit  for  all  the  world  at  large ; 
Giving  each  or  all  a  dinner 
If  from  it  do  not  emerge/ 

And  now  listen,  for  a  moment,  to  the  poet's  all-embracing  *  puff'  of  his  *  patrons.' 

^Dlie  Shepherd  is  an  ass,  of  the  '  first  water,'  and  a  humbug  of  tho  large  blue 

lu.nd :  all  this  is  not  to  be  doubted :  but  such  fools  are  often  more  amusing  than 

solemn  rhyming  owls  who  may  atie  deeper,  but  are  not  themselves  half  so  trans- 

Qt: 

*  Doctors,  they  were  well  designing, 

Looked  mv  little  poem  o'er. 
And  with  otncr  names  combining, 
Offered  freely  of  their  store. 


*  Upox  the  shores  of  Saco  river 

1  have  friends  as  free  as  life : 
27obIe  husbands  (pleasant  cbilaren) 
Each  possess  a  charming  wife. 

*  Husband  firm  as  Gibaraltar, 

And  in  business  ne'er  give  o'er, 
^or  in  labors  ever  falter 
While  the  Saco  falls  do  roar : 

*  Those  are  men  I  much  admire ; 

When  among  them  I  hare  been : 
helped  to  ffraoe  my  noble  lyre. 
And  aw^es  my  nimble  pen  : 

'  I<Qfc  their  names  to  aid  my  poem. 
Followed  by  a  generous  *suni ; 
leaded  not  tnat  •  they  were  owing,* 
Bat  their  lively  feelings  run. 

2^oble  men.  of  different  stations, 
Lent  their  names  my  book  to  rear, 

Which  may  flow  to  unborn  nations  — 
Through  the  trackless  ages  steer ! 

^greater  fools  they:  but  why  do 

*  Q«Dtle  *SnEPH£Ro/  tell  us  why ! '    - 


*  Merchants,  with  their  lawns  and  gauzes, 
Cast  no  scornful  eyes  un  me ; 

Beheld  my  book  —  inquired  its  causes  — 
>Iy  remark  was :  <  Come  and  seo  1 ' 

'Mixed  with  elegance  and  beauty, 

Each  subscribed  his  flowing  name, 
Smiled  to  think  they  'd  done  their  duty, 
Hoped  they  ne'er  should  be  to  blame. 

*  The  tavern-keepers,  they  were  pleasant, 
Called  me  round  their*  flowing  board, 

And  in  manners  each  were  fluent, 
Their  assistance  did  afford. 

'  Farmers,  and  the  livelv  teamster. 

Led  by  some  internal  ray, 
Both  the  aged  and  the  voongster. 
Help  to  grace  my  noSle  lay.' 

you  continue  to  make  a  dolt  of  yourself  .•' 
-    -    Bay  ABO  Tatlor,  in  one  of  hia  Tery 
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entertuDing  autobiographical  chapters  in  the  ^New-Torh  Mercury^  week^  jour- 
nal, speaking  of  his  humble  lodgings  at  a  chop-house,  in  an  obscure  quarter  of 
London,  on  his  first  visit  to  that  mammoth  metropolis,  mentions  one  fact,  to  which 
we  desire  to  call  especial  attcntioa  He  says :  *  The  chop-house  was  the  resort  of 
actors,  from  some  low  theatre  in  Whitcchapel ;  hackmcn,  sailors  oocaaooallj,  and 
pawn-brokers'  clerks.  I  kept  aloof  from  them,  taking  my  chop  in  a  solitary  stall, 
and  reading  old  numbers  of  the  Times^  or  a  greasy  copy  of  the  Family  HeraH 
when  it  was  too  cold  to  remain  in  my  room.  The  people  never  interfered  with  me 
in  any  way.  They  respected  my  silence  and  reserve ;  and  so  I  fiired  better  than 
might  have  been  expected.  During  the  whole  six  weeks  of  my  stay,  I  was  never 
asked  a  personal  question.  Could  the  same  thing  happen  in  the  United  States?' 
A  pr<^nant  question  this  last,  implying  and  rebuking,  and  justly  rebuking,  a  gen- 
eral JoNATHAN-ish  impropriety.  One  may  be  reading  a  morning  journal  on  board 
a  steamer ;  he  may  be  looking  out  of  a  rail-car  window,  enjoying  his  own  qniet 
thoughts,  or  surveying  with  a  loving  eye  the  passing  landscape ;  he  is  not  sdl^ 
any  where,  from  the  intrusion  upon  him  of  questions  which  the  stranger^uerist 
has  no  right  to  ask,  and  of  voluntary  remarks,  talked  at  him,  which  as  the  kwyoa 
say,  are  not  only  *  leading*  but  *  impertinent  to  the  case.'  A  good  cure  for  this 
sort  of  intrusion  and  enforced  *  conversation^^  is  a  resort  to  monosyllables :  *  Yes ; ' 
*  no ;  *  *  ah ; '  *  certainly ; '  *  indeed,*  etc.  *  Not  much  to  be  got  out  of  that  wit- 
ness,* is  a  speedy  inference,  and  the  impertinence  very  suddenly  *  expires  from 
want  of  sustenance.*  -  -  -  *Tue  inclosed  application  for  discount^'  writes 
a  friend,  an  oflBcer  of  the  *  State  Bank  of  Iowa,'  at  Des  Moines,  *  would  not  per- 
haps be  considered  in  *  proper  form*  on  Wall-street,  although  genuine,  and  made 
in  good  fidtL  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  it,  in  consideration  solely  that  you 
will  give  our  correspondent  some  light  on  the  *  bank-in  systiam,*  and  suppress 
proper  names.  Oli,  certainly :  so  here 's  *  the  document,'  in  type  from  the  orig- 
inal Ms: 

State  of  lowOf  W County,  January  the  1th,  1899. 

*•  Deare  seb  I  can  informe  you  that  wo  are  all  well  Hoping  When  thes  few  liiu  oamee 
to  hand  tha  Will  find  you  all  in  the  same  helth  I  wich  to  git  some  infermation  from  the 
bank  in  systiam  I  dont  Noe  but  what  I  shol  hafto  borow  sum  money  I  which  Yon  to 
let  me  Xoc  how  they  lone  money  whether  by  free  hold  seccourity  are  tha  take  real  Ka- 
tate  and  what  Icnth  of  time  tha  Will  give  to  pay  it  in  \Vliat  per  cent  We  whidi  to 
Borow  about  $500  and  £f  we  shal  fail  to  pay  the  princcble  at  the  time  £f  we  can  pay 
the  intrust  and  renew  or  £f  wc  can  put  other  notes  and  Draw  and  what  Discount  tha 
Will  have  on  Good  notes  or  notes  on  Good  men  Dew,  Drawing  ten  per  oent  from  Dale 
this  from  L T and  J I to  S H , 

'  rite  quick  and  Direct  your  leter  to  11 county,  H post  office.* 


It  will  be  seen  that  some  *lenth  of  time*  has  elapsed  since  the 
written :  nevertheless,  we  *  wish  to  git  the  infermation*  before  our  readen.  ThB' 
'  bank-in  systiam  *  needs  explication.  -  -  -  Jil.  Salamanca,  of  Madrid,  acoorffing 
to  the  London  ^SpeetatoVy^  (and  there  is  no  better  authority,)  is  an  eminent  nd 
exceedingly  wealthy  Spanish  banker.  He  was  formerly  a  literaxy  mazi,  a  joonial- 
ist,  belonging  to  the  ^  moderate  *  political  party  of  Spain :  and  it  has  been  bis  cus- 
tom, for  a  long  time,  once  a  week  to  draw  around  his  hospitable  board  bia  nUm*. 
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fiieDds,  painters,  sculptors,  editors  of  prominent  journals,  eta  These  guests  of 
Ub  not  long  since  invited  him  to  join  tJiem  at  an  unpretending  dinner,  given  at  an 
e^pxDent  restaurant,  at  which  the  table,  instead  of  being  ornamented  by  rare  and 
ogstHy  flowers,  presented  a  tasteful  pyramid  of  books  in  its  centre,  surrounded  by 
busts  of  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Velasquez,  and  others.  We  ask 
a  inoment*s  attention  to  M.  Salamanca's  brief  remarks : 

'  GnRLSifSH,'  Bald  he,  *  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  old  and  thread-bare  caa- 
■Qokof  Salamamca,  then  a  student  in  the  University  of  Grenada,  might  have  been 
;  the  oldest  and  meet  worn-out  cassocks  of  his  comrades.  When  my  education 
kleted,  I  proceeded  to  Malaga,  and  made  myself  a  gacetillero  (journalist)  of 
ibe  AtUador  Malagveno,  Then  the  love  of  gold  took  possession  of  my  soul,  and  it 
w^  Xadrid  that  I  found  the  object  of  my  adoration ;  but  not  without  the  loss  of  my 
janenile  illusion.  Believe  mc,  gentlemen,  the  man  who  can  satisfy  all  his  wishes  has 
no  ei^oyment.  Keep  the  way  you  have  entered  on,  I  advise  you.  Rothschild's 
celebrity  will  cease  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Immortality  can  be  earned,  but  not 
booght.  Here  are  before  you  the  busts  of  men  who  have  gloriously  cultivated  liberal 
aMi;  their  busts  I  have  met  with  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe:  but  no  where  have 
I  fbimd  a  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  Hfe  to  making 
money.  To-day  I  speak  to  you  with  my  feelings  of  twenty-two  years,  for  in  your  com- 
pany I  have  forgotten  that  I  am  a  banker,  and  only  thought  of  my  youth  and  days  of 
gay  humor.' 

The  recognition  of  the  feet  here  recorded  by  M.  Salamanca  has  become  a  posi- 
tive necessity  in  our  own  metropolis,  with  all  who  would  essay  and  achieve  a  re- 
fined and  distinguished  sociiil  position.  -  -  -  We  think  so  too :  we  agree  with 
our  contemporary  of  ^Harper's  Weekly.'*  Boston  is  a  great  institution:  and  it 
had  a  right  to  do  honor  to  the  gifted  and  modest  Morpuv  :  it  had  a  right  to  *  re- 
levolre  the  honors  *  among  the  peers  of  its  intellectual  *  circle.'  We  like  to  see  this 
provincial  esprit  de  corps :  for,  as  the  poet  sings :  Lives  there 

*  A  Boston  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
AVho  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

*  This  is  my  own,  my  native  Boston  ? ' ' 

When  New-York  feasts  a  prodigy,  shall  the  men  of  Boston  be  forbidden  to  have  a 
•lively  time '  in  dining  him  ?  When  Gotham  gives  him  gold  and  silver  chess-men, 
shall  not  Boston  present  him  a  silver  cofifce-pot,  with  the  talc  of  his  exploits  en- 
graven thereon  ?  Why  should  we  complain,  because  our  little  sister  presents  her 
*  storied  um  *  and  has  her  animated  '  bu'st  *  in  honor  of  one  who  wears  the  laurels 
80  meekly  which  he  has  won  so  nobly  ?  '  Marry,  tell  us  that^  and  unyoke.'  The 
implication  is  unexplainable.  -  -  -  To  our  mind,  there  is  something  very 
touching  in  this  Incident  of  tJie  War  in  Italy y  which  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from 
Akwandria,  at  the  seat  of  war,  which  we  find  in  the  JEkening  Post  daily  journal 
Such  feeling  on  the  part  of  Prench  soldiers  toward  their  wounded  enemies  we  are 
•finid  ia  not  fuUy  reciprocated  on  the  part  of  their  foes.  *I  noticed  several  of  the 
woundod  who  were  dangerously  hurt ;  one  in  particuUur  had  three  serious  wounds : 
tht  one  most  so,  was  a  deep  cut  on  the  forehead.  On  it  was  hud  a  piece  of  doth 
that  bftd  been  wet  and  placed  there  to  cool  his  head.  A  young  French  officer  who 
wltapiMing  noticed  the  poor  fellow'a  suflferings,  and  taking  off  the  small  bit  of  dirty 
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dolh,  he  took  from  his  pocket  his  handkerchief^  and  dipping  it  in  8(»ne  oool  water, 
he  laid  it  upon  the  fevered  brow  of  the  prisoner.  The  relief  was  great ;  the  man 
opened  his  eyes,  took  hold  of  the  officer's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  The 
young  man  passed  on :  I  hastened  to  have  a  look  at  one  so  kind-hearted,  and  saw 
that  he  was  decorated  with  a  variety  of  crosses  and  medals,  which  proved  tiiat  he 
was  brave  as  well  as  generous.  The  treatment  extended  to  these  wounded  Aus- 
trians  is  so  kind  that  they  seem  really  astonished  at  it*  Well,  as  Cabltle  says, 
*  tJiese  men  have  no  quarrel :  busy  as  the  Devil  is,  not  the  smallest :  only  tfadr 
governors  have  fallen  out  I '  -  -  -  Mrs.  Partington  is  turning  her  attentioo 
to  physical  science  and  metaphysics.  Here  are  specimens :  *  The  airth  is  rmmd, 
my  son,  like  a  napple,  and  revolves  on  its  own  axel-tree  round  the  sun,  Jest  as 
regMar  as  any  machine  you  ever  see.  The  airth  is  made  up  of  land  and  water  and 
rocks,  besides  vegetation  and  trees,  and  things  growing.  The  mountings  upon  the 
service  of  the  earth,  are  very  high  —  moi-e'n  a  half  a  mile,  I  should  think ;  some 
of  'em  are  called  white  mountings,  because  they  aint  black.  The  ocean  is  very 
deep,  and  some  folks  thinks  it  has  n't  got  no  bottom  :  this  is  all  gammon ;  e^ery 
thing  has  got  a  bottom,  my  son.  The  reason  they  can't  find  it  is  'cause  the  world 
is  round.  They  throw  their  sinker  over-board,  and  it  goes  right  through  one  side, 
and  hangs  down  underneath :  of  course  they  can't  find  any  bottom ! '  And  this  is 
a  sample  of  the  good  old  dame's  logic,  demonstrating  the  proposition  that  *  When 
it  does  not  rain,  it  Rains.^  *  When  it  rains,  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with 
moisture,  and  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  moisture  it  rains.  No 
atmosphere  has  ever  been  so  fully  charged  with  moisture  as  was  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge.  The  present  atmosphere  is  more  fully  charged  with  mem- 
ture  than  no  atmosphere.  Hence  the  present  atmosphere  is  more  fully  duuiged 
with  moisture  than  was  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Therefore  it  rains : 
and  *  not  only  rains,  but  pours ! "  -  -  -  Mr.  George  Dawson,  of  the  AXbaanff 
Etening  Journal^  (with  whom  we  should  liave  *  forgathered '  aforetime,  when  we 
were  up  in  ^The  Tract^  with  a  numerous  deputation  from  the  *  Brothers'  of  the 
North  Woods  Walton  Club)  is  right  G.  II.  Edwards  is  *  the '  man  to  cook  brook- 
trout  We  know :  because,  as  the  gentleman  remarked,  whcfn  he  came  away  in 
some  haste  from  a  burning  building,  we  *  have  heen  there.'  Witness  the  *  SHAimr ' 
at  the  South  Lake  —  on  that  glorious  summer  evening  I  But  observe  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' *  style,'  as  well  depicted  by  Mr.  Dawson,  who  was  expected  by  sundry 
confrdres,  when  our  *  occasion '  was  being  fulfilled : 

^  It  is  a  study  to  see  him  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparation  and  oonflammAtion. 
First,  the  pork-frying  process.  Every  drop  of  fat  must  be  extracted  by  a  alow  and 
careful  process.  Then  the  trout,  if  small,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  placed  (heads 
and  points  alternately)  into  the  huge  frying-pan.  Their  upper  surface  is  then  pro- 
fusely sprinkled  with  salt,  and  the  cooking  begins.  He  selects  a  cozy  rcsting-placefor 
his  pan,  at  a  proper  distance  above  a  gathering  of  live  coals,  and,  (frequently  removing 
them  lest  they  should  cook  too  fast  or  be  scorched,)  when  they  are  beantlAkOy 
browned  upon  the  one  side,  he  thrusts  his  knife  beneath  them  and  flaps  them  orer  n  a 
house-wife  does  a  pan-cake  —  all  at  once.  And  then  the  picture  which  these  tmrMd 
fish  present !  A  rich,  juicy  brown  —  crisp  and  odorous!  And  when  cooked,  what  % 
luscious  morsel  —  with  a  flavor  which  reduces  nectar  to  the  low  grade  of  i 
and  marks  turtle-soup  as  insipid  as  barley-broth.' 
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,.  As  Mn.  Qaxp  says,  '  not  to  be  dernged  of  bj  no  person*  who  has  ever  tasted 
JSdwabds*  cooked  ^  Speciclep/  Chenango-fbrks,  (the  only  pku^e  where  he  can  draw 
:^  his  big  fishing-boots,)  is  not  so  very  far  o£^  but  what  a  mess  of  trout,  in  ice, 
might  reach  us  by  the  Erie  Rail-road — though  what  would  that  be  to  ^  the  Shanty  ! ' 
ITathelesSi  let  *ein  come !  -  -  <  We  called  attention,  in  our  May  number, 
by  a  brief  line  or  two,  to  a  work  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippinoott,  of 
Philadelphia,  entitled  ^Tressilian  and  his  Frien/U^*  by  Dr.  R.  Soelton  Macken- 
BB»  the  very  name  of  which  must  have  been  happily  chosen,  as  it  caused  the  book 
jto  be  borrowed  from  our  table  by  a  lady-lovcr-of-good-books ;  and  it  was  only  until 
recently  that  it  was  returned  to  tlie  sanctim),  bearing  external  evidence  of  having 
been  '  numerously '  if  not  carqfully  perused.  And  the  book  deserves  the  success 
which  it  has  achieved.  We  write  in  late  June,  and  already  the  third  edition,  wo 
peroeiTe,  is  announced.  It  consists  of  several  talcs,  various  in  kind,  but  all  ex- 
ceedingly well  told,  from  a  locality  and  in  a  company  admirably  described  and  in- 
dividualized. One  of  them  was  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  Knickerbockeb 
some  twenty-three-years  ago;  and  we  especially  remember  that  it  was  widely 
copied  and  commended  at  the  time.  And  here,  calling  to  mind  Dr.  Maokekzie^s 
frequent  and  always  most  acceptable  communications,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  this 
Magazine,  almost  from  its  very  commencement,  it  is  proper,  *  in  this  connection,' 
that  we  should  advert  gratefully  to  the  fact  When  he  was  the  editor-in-chief  of 
a  daily  journal  in  Liverpool,  England,  besides  his  own  favors,  he  interested  other 
and  eminent  pens  in  our  behalf.  It  was  through  him  that  we  received  the  several 
beautiful  pooms  of  the  lamented  Mary  Anne  Browne,  a  sister,  we  believe,  of  Mrs. 
Hkxans  ;  he  obtained  for  us,  from  Robert  Southey,  the  original  of  that  beautiful 
poem,  *  Queen  Mary's  Christening ; '  and  we  think  it  was  from  his  hand  (though 
it  may  have  been  inclosed  by  the  author  in  a  letter  to  our  twin-brother)  that  we 
roodved  an  original  poem  from  Bulwer  :  and  especially  will  our  readers  remember 
Dr.  Mackenzie's  long  and  very  able  article,  published  not  long  since  in  Uiese  pages, 
touching  Soutuey's  denial  of  the  authorship  of  *  The  Doctor,'  and  the  ingenious 
discoyery,  through  the  Knickerbocker,  by  the  lamented  Horace  Binney  Wal- 
lace, that  ho  was  the  author,  *  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding.'  We  are  the 
more  anxious  to  mention  these  facts,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  *  in  satis- 
frction '  of  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  since,  in  common  with  many  another 
of  our  most  popular  contributors,  his  name  was  omitted  from  the  nearly  twenty- 
jearKjild  list,  published  in  the  last  number  of  our  Editorial  Narrative  of  the 
Khickbrbocker  Magazine.  -  .  -  *Tiie  following  characteristic  Anecdote 
€(f  Aaron  Burr,  writes  a  friendly  correspondent,  *  is  good  enough,  I  think,  to 
bare  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Parton's  memoir.  It  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
entirely  authentic :  *  Aaron  Burr,  it  was  related  to  me  by  a  nephew  of  the  vener- 
able Daniel  Cady,  who  often  heard  that  eminent  jurist  rehearse  it.  Burr  was 
always  sententious  and  pointed  in  his  *  summing  up : '  and  he  was  annoyed  when- 
crer  any  thing  occurred  to  disturb  the  attention  of  the  Court  He  was  one  time 
making  an  fu:gument  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  when  two  of  the  judges  put 
their  heads  together  and  began  to  whisper.  Burr  instantly  ceased  speaking,  and 
muted  deferentially  for  the  ^confab'  to  dose.  One  of  the  judges  observing  this, 
ipade  a  gesture,  and  said  rather  curtly :  *  Qo  on,  Mr.  Burr,  go  on;  there  is  no  occa- 
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sion  ibr  stopping! '  Bitrb  bowed  with  that  irresistible  suavity  for  whidi  he  was 
noted,  and  remarked :  '  I  was  aftuid  that  I  should  disturb  the  deUberatioju  of  the 
Court ! '  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  ^grave  and  rererend'  seigneurs'  gave  the 
most  undivided  attention  to  the  remainder  of  his  argument'  It  was  a  deserred 
^  hit,'  and  '  duly  appreciated.'  -  -  -  Mr.  Fkedebick  Saunders'  ^MomIo^  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner,  is  doing  good  serrice  to  his  reputation.  Besidn 
being  externally  even  a  handsomer  book  than  his  ^  Salad  for  the  Solitary  ^*  it  wiO, 
we  think,  prove  to  be  still  more  popular.  ^  With  a  wide  and  various  range  of 
reading,  an  excellent  memory,  and  a  cultivated  taste,  he  has  gathered  together  a 
brilliant  collection  of  intellectual  gems,  which  appear  to  great  advantage  in  the  ap- 
propriate setting  that  here  surrounds  them.  Among  the  topics  which  find  iflna- 
tration,  from  the  ample  resources  of  the  compiler,  are  Author-Craft,  The  Human 
Face  Divine,  Origin  of  Celebrated  Books,  The  Magic  of  Music,  and  others  of  a  kxiy 
drcd  character.  In  arranging  his  materials,  he  has  not  given  his  volume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mere  selection  of  '  elegant  extracts,'  but  has  molded  them  together 
by  a  natural  process  of  suggestion  into  a  compact  and  efifective  unity.  His  fiivoritB 
authors  include  the  great  lights  both  of  English  and  American  literature,  while  he 
has  also  drawn  from  oblivion  many  names  of  inferior  note.'  -  -  -  Thebe  is 
supposed  to  be,  and  without  question  there  is,  a  mistake,  (doubtless  a  typograph- 
ical error,)  in  a  certain  passage  in  Suakspeare's  play  of  the  colored  person,  OtbUt 
LO.  He,  Otoello,  in  most  editions  of  the  Great  Bard,  is  made  to  give  the  follow- 
ing direction : 

*  Put  out  the  light. 

And  then — put  out  the  nght' 

This  language  embodies  a  tautological  solecism  upon  the  very  face  of  it  The 
simple  injunction  which  Suakspeare  intended  that  Mr.  O'Tuello,  (who,  althoo^ 
haply  he  was  black,  was  an  Irishman,  from  *  County  Cork,')  was,  that  the  serving- 
man  should  extinguish  the  sperm  luminary,  and  then  retire,  leaving  him  (O'Thello) 

*  all  alone  by  himself  in  that  place.'     Hence  the  specific  instruction : 

*  Put  out  the  light, 

And  then  —  *  put  I  * ' 

Meaning,  of  course,  after  having  snuffed  out  the  *dip,'  *Go  away;'  *  Subside;' 

*  Make  yourself  scarce;'  ^Disperse;'  *Leave;'  *Cut;'  *Gitedut'  'Voilalegraaid 
simplicite  /  —  voila  Momeu?  Shah-e^pier  himself/ '  Yes :  you  never  hear  the 
sweet  swan  of  Avon  cackle  like  a  goose.     Unquestionably,  we  have  here  the  true 

*  reading: '  and  farther,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction:  for  being  eleven  o'dook 
at  night ;  the  rain  dripping  upon  the  piazza ;  *  while  all  the  air  a  solemn  ^l1"«w 
holds ; '  we  are  going  to  *  douse  the  glim '  and  retire : 

*  Put  out  the  light, 

And  then  -^  put  t ' 

Good-night  all !  —  good-night  I  -  .  -  The  processes  of  reasoning,  by  which 
chfldren  arrive  at  conclasions,  are  often  very  quaint  and  original:  B.  G— ^  A 
diminutive  kins-boy  of  ours,  *just  rismg  four  year  old,'  afl;er  an  unusoaDy  long 
silence  at  dinner  the  other  day,  suddenly  accosted  his  fkther  with :  *  Pa,  did  yoa 
know  I  had  a  soul?'    *  Certainly,  Willie,'  repHed  his  somewha(rtaken-Ah«k 
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'ptrient';  ^but  who  tcdd  you,  you  had  a  soul  T  *  Mamma  told  me,  and'  —  vith 
a  quaint  loc^  ^  puzzled  intelligence  Willib  added:  *  I  think  it^sonmy  laeh* 
*  Qd  your  back  I '  exclaimed  both  mother  and  lather ;  *  what  makes  you  think  your 
soul  is  on  your  bock,  Willie  ? '  *  Why,  mamma  told  me  /  eauld  rCt  He  my  soul, 
and  I  eon  see  all  aver  me  hut  my  lack,  so  I  think  it  ^s  on  my  hook  ! '  Is  n^t  that 
ansmiociB  specimen  oi  induction-infantine?  .  .  -  Mr.  John  F.  Trow,  comer 
"V^liztefitreet  and  Broadway,  has  just  issued,  well  printed  on  strong  paper,  the  most 
oofdoas,  comprehensive,  and  conveniently-arranged  New-York  Directory  that  was 
ever  published  in  this  city.  However,  it  may  always  bo  assumed  that  what  Mr. 
Tbow  undertotkee  to  do,  will  be  done  in  the  best  manner  in  which  it  ccm  be  done. 
He  has  shown  this  in  many  ways.  -  -  -  Who  is  the  author  of  the  very  clever 
afcgtehss  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  oddly  enough  entitled  ^The  Season 
Tickot  ? '  Let  us  modestly  vaticinate  the  authentic  response :  staunch  old  Tory 
fhou^  he  be,  (yet  a  loving  desiderater  of  all  the  Democratic  Knickerbockers, 
'from  the  beginning  hitherto,')  we  will  wager  *a  ducat  to  a  beggarly  denier'  that 
the  premature  *  >S'i>  Sam  Slick  '  is  the  man.     *  Hear  till  him,  just : ' 

'  The  Irish  can't  eat  notliing  but  tators,  and  drink  nothing  but  whiskey,  and  talk 
nothing  but  priests  and  patriots,  auctions,  and  repeal  They  do  n't  do  nothen  like 
nobody  else.  Their  coats  are  so  long  they  drag  on  the  ground  like  the  tail  of  a  Nan- 
tudcet  cow,  which  is  so  cussed  poor  that  she  can't  hold  it  up,  and  their  trousers  are  so 
short  they  do  n't  reach  below  their  knees,  with  two  long  strings  dangling  from  them 
that  are  never  tied,  and  three  buttons  that  never  felt  an  eyelet-hole ;  and  wear  hats 
that  have  no  roofs  on  *em.  The  pigs  are  fed  in  the  house,  and  the  children  beg  on  the 
road.  They  won't  catch  fish  for  fear  they  would  have  to  use  them  in  Lent,  nor  raise 
more  com  than  they  eat,  for  fear  they  would  have  to  pay  rent.  They  sit  on  their  cars 
sideways,  like  a  gal  on  a  side-saddle,  and  never  look  ahead,  so  they  see  but  one  side 
of  a  thing,  and  always  act  and  fight  on  one  side  —  there  is  no  two  wai/s  about  them. 
And  yet,  hang  me  if  I  do  n't  like  them,  take  them  by  and  large,  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish, who  are  as  heavy  and  stupid  as  the  porter  they  guzzle  all  day  ;  who  hold  their 
chin  so  everlastin'  high,  they  do  n't  see  other  folks'  toes  they  are  for  ever  a-treadin'  on ; 
who  are  as  proud  as  Lucifkr,  and  ape  his  humility ;  as  rich  as  Crcesus,  and  as  mean 
as  a  Jew ;  talking  from  one  year's  end  to  another  of  educating  the  poor,  and  wishing 
the  devil  had  flown  away  with  Dr.  Faustus  before  he  ever  invented  types ;  praising  us 
forever,  and  lamenting  Columbus  had  n't  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  instead  of  dis- 
covering America ;  talking  of  reform  from  July  to  eternity,  and  asking  folks  if  they 
do  nt  hope  they  may  get  it.' 

If  that  is  n't  Halifax  Haliburton,  Gent.,  may  wc,  when  we  visit  the  *  Green 
Isle,'  (which  we  hope  one  day  to  do,)  be  compelled  to  cudgel  our  way  through 
Donnybrook  Fair,  without  any  hat  to  take  care  of  our  head ;  *and  that  is  no  joke, 
if  you  knew  the  place,'  according  to  poor  departed  *  Paddy  Power.'  Judge  Hali- 
BUBTON  says  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  is  *a  perfect  trump.'  -  -  -  To  *-4  Spiritual- 
ietfrom  the  Beginning  Hitherto,^  we  answer  most  decidedly,  ^Xo!^  Such  a 
man  as  our  old  and  esteemed  friend.  Judge  Edmonds,  may  perhaps  present  *  all 
that  can  be  presented  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  against  Spiritualism ; '  but 
aucli  ftn  epigramatic  sputter  of  darkness  visible  as  that  with  which  our  would-be 
comspondent  furnishes  us,  could  enlighten  nobody,  and  *  convince '  nobody,  ex- 
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cept  as  illustrating  one  fact,  and  that  is,  that  the  writer  must  have  been  m  aaa, 
*  from  the  beginning  hitherto.'    His  *  argmnents  * 

— — —  *  dispense  a  nj 
Of  darkness  like  the  light  of  Dat 
And  Martin  over  all.' 

The  *  Spiritual  Cooinos  *  went  into  our  grate,  early  one  June  morning;  when  we 
had  a  little  fire,  before  *  sun-up,'  to  take  away  the  breezy  chilliness.  -  -  -  Com- 
ing up  on  our  new  *  Northern  RaU-road  of  New-Jeney '  the  other  morning^  ihe 
annexed  hand-bill,  in  flaring  guL<;e,  first  in  German  and  next  in  English,  was 
handed  to  us  by  an  excited  Dutchman : 

$5  reward!  $5 

'  Thkrb  have  be  lost  a  white  and  red  spotty  Cow  with  red  ears. 

*■  He  who  brings  the  Cow  back  or  gives  any  information  of  his,  will  get  the  above 
Reward.  Wktsbl, 

^ybrthhobohen-f  n«tr  the  Churek^ 

Who  has  seen  the  ^  while  and  red  spotty  cow  with  red  ears  ? '  •  -  -  Much  too 
brief  and  incomprehensive  was  the  notice  in  our  last  number,  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Cozzm! 
^Acadid,  or  Life  Among  the  JSlue-XosesJ'  The  work  was  thoroughly  re-written 
after  its  appearance  in  the  Knickekbockeii,  and  half  a  score  or  so  of  new  chiqifters, 
replete  with  interest,  have  been  added.  It  is  a  book  fuU  of  entertainment^  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  The  Nova-Scotia  journals  arc  unanimous  in  its  pnise. 
One  of  them  says :  *  How  it  could  have  been  written  by  an  American,  is  a  Biy»- 
tery.'  This  is  slightly  *  cooV  it  strikes  us  on  this  last  day  but  one  of  Jone^  the 
hottest  as  yet  of  the  season,  when  nothing  but  our  friend  Lucius  Hart's  glorioua 
Ice-Pitchers  can  keep  one  from  dissolving.  By-the-by,  speaking  of  Mr.  Sparbow- 
ORASS :  we  predict  from  his  pen  a  new  book,  and  tliat  this  sketch  of  an  Engl^i 
cockney  on  the  Rhine,  which  we  take  from  his  lively  and  instructive  *  Wine-Press,' 
will  flourish  in  its  pages : 

.  .  .  '  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  a  traveller,  with  whiikem 
and  straps,  satchel  and  opera-glass,  walked  up  and  down,  unobservant  of  the  soMMiy, 
miserable  and  melancholy,  without  a  glance  at  the  vineyards,  or  the  mountaina,  ortbe' 
castles.  Then  I  knew  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  doing  the  Rhine.  He  walked  up  to' 
our  table  and  said,  in  that  peculiar  English  voice  which  always  suggests  catarrh : 

*  *  Groing  up  the  Rhine,  Sir?  *  * 

*  'leather/  said  I,  drily  (for  I  hate  bores.)  ,  , 

*  *  Aw  ! ' — now  the  render  must  translate  for  himself —  *  Forst  time  ye'bcene  h'jarf  • 

*  *  Yes,'  I  answered ;  *  is  it  your  first  visit  also  ? ' 

**Aw  — nol  'been  hea-r  bu'foh;  sov-wal  times.  How  fawr  *goin,  Sawrf  (Doifl 
talk  of  Yankee  inquisitiveness.)  /    \ 

*  *  To  Mayence,  and  no  further  this  evening.'  Opera-glass  levelled  direotly  aft  EhEfA- 
broitstein. 

*  *  Gaw'ng  to  Hydl-bug ?  *  '  '" 
'  '  I  think  80.'                                                                                                                   .    - 

*  *  Hydl'bug's  'good  bisness ;  do  it  up  in  'couple  of  awhrs.* 

*  *  Gaw'ng  to  Italy? '  chimes  in  the  camel's  hair  whiskers. 

*  *  No,'  (decidedly  no.) 

*  *  Gaw'ng  to  Sowth  'f  Fwance?  *  '    '- 

*  *  Probably.' 

« *  Wal,  if 'r  not  gaw'n  t'  Italy,  and  you'r  gaw'n  to  South  'f  Fwance  — gaw'n  to  |IU»t.*^. 

*  *  To  NUmus?  what  for?  * 

*  *  'F  yawr  not  gaw'n  to  Rhawm,  it's  good  bisness  to  go  to  Nim—they  're  got  a  i&f ' 
thar'.'  •  "-^  *- '- 
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VAringJ' 
••Ym, 'ontyeknaw?' 
'•Aring?' 

' '  Ym — saim  's  thej  got  at  Rhawm;  good  bLroesi  that — do  it  up  in  two  hawrg ;  early 
GhriBtians,  y'  knaw,  and  wild  beasts  1 ' 

*  *  Oh  I  you  mean  the  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Nismes  —  a  sort  of  miniature  Coliseum/ 

*  •  Ya«^  Cora'm.* 

f  *No,  Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  Nismes '  — another  look  at  Ehrenbreitstein  and  its  shat- 
tmd  walL 
* '  Never  be'n  up  th'  Rhine  before,'  quoth  whiskers. 

*  *  No; '  we  are  approaching  the  banks  of  the  *  Blue  Moselle/ 

*  *  Eh*nbreit8tine's  good  bisness,  and  that  sort  o'  thing ;  do 't  in  about  two  hawrs ! ' 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  at  Ehrenbreitsein,  and  therefore  intend  to  make  the  best  use 
of  my  time  to  see  the  general  features  of  the  fortress  from  the  river.' 
'  'Aw — then  yM  better  stop  at  Goblanz,  and  go  t'  Wisbad'n,  by  th*  road/ 
^' What  for?' 

*  •  Why,  tho  Rhine,  jrou  know,  's  a  tiresome  bisness,  and  by  goin'  to  Wisbawd'n  from 
Coblanz,  by  land,  you  escape  all  that  sort  aw-thing.' 

•"•But  I  do  not  wish  to  escape  all  this  sort  of  thing  —  I  want  to  see  the  Rhine/ 
*-*  Aw  I ' — with  some  expression  of  surprise.    *  Going  to  Switz'land  ? ' 
"Yes.* 

*  *  Y'  got  Moy  for  Switz'land  ? ' 
« *  Moy  f  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

*  •  Yes,  Moy — Moy ;  got  Moy  for  Switz'land  ? ' 
* '  Moy — do  you  mean  money  ?    I  hope  so/ 

* « Qed  Gad,  Sir,  no  I    I  say  Moy.' 

*  *  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  comprehend  you.* 

*  *Moy,  Sir,  Moy  I '  rapping  vehemently  on  the  red  cover  of  my  guide-book  that  lay  upon 
tbe  table.    *  I  say  Moy  for  Switz'land.' 

*  •Oh  I  you  mean  Murray.^ 

« ^Certainly,  Sir;  did  n't  I  say  Moy  ? ' ' 

PMnounoe  as  spelled,  and  appreciate  accordingly.  -  •  -  *  I  was  once  walking 
ouV  writes  a  friend,  *  with  a  young  man,  not  very  strong  in  the  head,  who  was  a 
moflt  extravagant  admirer  of  Byron.  On  our  way,  a  black  thunder-storm  sudden- 
ly gKtherod,  and  the  heavens  put  on  a  brilliant,  changeable  brunette  air  in  general, 
inth  special  darkness  in  the  west  My  friend  drank  in  the  beauties  of  the  scene ; 
was  for  a  long  time  too  intent  to  say  any  thing ;  but  at  last  broke  forth  as  he  gazed 
fan  at  the  west :  *  Ah !  that  is  Byronic  ! '    -    .    -    The  length  of  certain  of  tho 

*  Original  Papers,'  and  the  number  and  size  of  the  illustrative  engravings,  in  tho 
present  Issue,  have  so  crowded  upon  this  department,  that  a  long  number  of  our 

*  Narrative-History,'  although  partly  in  type,  must  '  bide  its  tune  *  until  our  next, 
if  we  would  preserve  for  this  divL<?ion  of  the  Magazine  its  necessary  and  accus- 
tomed Ttriety.  -  -  -  *  I%e  Albion '  weekly  journal,  whoso  favorable  criticism 
may  always  be  regarded  as  well-deserved  praise,  speaking  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  El- 
uoTi's  pictures  in  the  Academy  of  Design  for  the  present  year,  pays :  *Mr.  0.  L. 
Elliott,  over  whom  we  passed  curtly  last  season,  is  himself  once  more,  wc  are 
^ad  to  perceive.  His  half-dozen  or  so  of  contributions,  well-drawn,  fraught  with 
individuality,  and  well  colored,  make  an  agreeable  relief  in  tho  long  line  of  charm- 
kss  *  ladies'  and  sapless  *  gentlemen.'  We  would  especially  instance  among  them 
his  portrait  of  cx-Govemor  Enos  T.  Thboop.'  "VVe  think  the  picture  here  desig- 
nated, in  naturalness  of  color  and  position,  to  be  one  among  the  very  best  which 
cm  oune  from  Mr.  Eluot's  facile  pencil 
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^cttnt   ^mtrican   ^ufilications. 

The  Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal.  A  new  Translation ;  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie.  Preceded  bj  a  Life  of  Pascal,  a  Critical  Es- 
say, and  a  Biographical  Notice.  Edited  by  0.  W.  Wight,  A.M.,  12mo :  pp.  470.  Derby 
and  Jackson.     $1.25. 

The  Greek  Testament :  with  a  critically  revised  Text :  a  Digest  of  Various  Readings : 
Marginal  Keforences  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage:  Prologomcna:  and  a  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary.  By  Henry  Alford,  B.D.,  Vol.  L,  containing  the  Four  Gospels. 
8vo  :  pp.  94-i.    Harper  and  Brothers.    $5. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  The  translation  called  Dryden*8,  corrected  and  revised  from  the 
Greek,  by  A.  H.  Clough,  sometime  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  at  University  College,  London.  5  vols. 
8vo  :  pp.  414,  422,  452,  670,  618.    Little,  Brown  and  Company.     $10. 

Our  Press-Gang,  or  a  Complete  Exposition  of  the  Corruptions  and  Crimes  of  the  Ame- 
rican Newspapers.  By  Lambert  A.  Wihner,  (ex-editor)  author  of  *  The  Life,  Travels,  mnd 
Adventures  of  Ferdinand  De  Soto,'  *  The  Quacks  of  Helicon :  a  Satire,'  etc.  12mo :  pp. 
3i'4.    J.  T.  Lloyd.    ^\. 

AVebster.  An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  New  edition,  with  Pic- 
torial Hlustrations,  and  Appendix.    4vo.     G.  and  C.  Merriam.     |6.C0. 

The  Cavalier.  An  Historical  Novel.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  author  of  *  Richelien,' 
'Lord  Montagu's  Page.'    12mo  :  pp.  3'Jl.    T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers.     $1.25. 

The  Bertrams:  it  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  author  of  *  Doctor  Thome.'  ISmo: 
pp.  528.     Harper  and  Brothers.     $1. 

History  of  Charles  XII.,  by  M.  De  Voltaire ;  with  a  Life  of  Voltaire,  by  Lord  Brougham, 
ond  Critical  Notices,  by  I>ord  Macauluy  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited  by  0.  W.  Wight, 
A.M.     12mo :  pp.  4r)2.    Derby  and  Jackson.    $1.2.'). 
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natural  hoauty  and  of  histovio  story  scarcely  cxct'Cilod  in  number  and 
interest  by  any  other  portion  of  tlio  Hudson.  Leavinij  tlie  more 
densely  pojuilated  distriels  of  \<'W-York  —  the  eity  proper  —  behind 
us,  we  bend  onr  sails  lowanls  the  upper  end  (»f  the  great  metropolitan 
island,  and  soon  come  within  siij^ht  of  the  elassic  waters  of  Spyt  den 
Duivel  on  the  east,  and  opiK)site  the  h)wer  si)ears  of  the  famous  Pali- 
sade rocks  on  the  western  shore. 

Thns  afloat,  we  are  at  a  loss,  amidst  the  world  of  surroundinor  at- 
tnictiou'^.  where;  to  rest  our  eyes — whether  on  the  riirht  han<l  or  on 
the  left,  l»ack  u|)on  th(»  citi("^  which  guard  the  entrance  to  our  river, 
and  to  the  noble  bay  which  receives  and  l)ears  its  waters  to  the  sea; 
or  forwanl,  amidst  the  lonely  clitfs  and  the  smiling  woodlands  which 
far  away,  on  either  side,  <lelight  our  wonchM'ing  vision.  Turn  which 
way  we  will,  i(  is  a  marvellous  ])ieture  ui)on  which  wc  gaze,  a  picture 
upon  which  one  might  close  liis  eyes  forever  as  contentedly  as  upon 
lar-famed  Xapoli. 

('hewing  the  cud  of  sweet  fancies  one  still  summer  evening  far  away 
on  the  qui(»t  banks  of  the  Hudson,  there  came  to  our  little  inn  a  Aveary 
wanderer  asking  shelter  for  tlu^  night  aiul  work  for  the  morrow.  He 
had  been  living  for  a  year,  he  sai<l,  some  miles  l)ack  in  the  country, 
but  he  was  born  an<l  brought  up  on  the  river,  and  he  found  it  impos- 
sible, atler  painful  struggle,  to  content  liimself  out  of  sight  of  its 
banks.  He  w<»uhl  rather  bi'g  on  the  shores  of  his  native  Avaters  ihan 
fan^  sumptuously  any  where  besides.  Our  landlord  listened  Avith  little 
«redulity  and  less  sym])athy,  but  we,  with  the  enlargement  of  the  heart 
to  which  a  country  ruralizer  lately  escaped  from  long  durance  in  the 
city  streets  L*  subject,  eagerly  accepted  the  pleasant  sentiment,  and  es- 
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|»cci:illy  coTnintj  as  it  did  in  8uch  grateful  contrast  to  our  national  irre- 
vorenco  for  local  loves. 

Tliough  the  island  of  Manhattan,  in  its  whole  length  of  twelve  miles, 
falls  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  every  where 
covered  with  a  net-work  of  stn>ets  and  avenues,  yet  the  upper  portion 
is,  at  present,  still  a  comparatively  rural  region,  and  the  streets  and 
avenues,  only  names,  or  at  best  very  country-like  lookmg  roads.  The 
most  beautiful  part  of  this  every  where  beautiful  rus  in  irrfje  is  the 
«Town  of  the  narrow  stretch  of  highlands  lying  along  the  Hudson,  and 
tlinmus  as  the  site  of  Ibrtifications  and  as  the  scene  of  battles  and  sieges 
In  (iM  licvolutionary  days.  Tlic  character  of  this  neighborhood  is  but 
•slightly  hinted  at  in  the  glimpses  caught  from  the  road-sides  ashore, 
and  is  only  inaderpiately  revealed  by  its  woods  and  lawns  and  its  villa 
porches,  cupolas  and  towers,  as  se(Mi  from  the  river ;  to  be  justly  compre- 
hended, it  must  be  explored  in  its  hidden  recesses.  Let  us  run  our  boat 
asliore  at  the  railway  fetation  at  F'ort  Washington,  and  look  about  us. 

This  loi-ality  is  strongly  marked  by  the  tall  mast  which  comes  into 
most  of  the  river-views  here,  like  a  huge  phantom-ship  steaUng  uj)  be- 
hind the  hills.  It  is  the  spar  which,  with  the  help  of  another  on  the 
crest  of  the  Palisades  opposite,  bears  the  telegraf»h  wires  across  and 
above  the  wide  waters.  The  railway  at  this  point  enters  a  dark  pas- 
sage cut  through  the  rocky  heart  of  the  promontory  of  Jeffrey's  Hook 
which  here  steps  boldly  out  hito  the  river.     It  is  dimgcrou^,  liowever, 
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niul  rather  hot  in  suniiiuT-tinio,  to  walk  on  rail-way  trac•k^^:  so  we 
turn  asi<lo  and  diroclly  o])|>osito  tho  station  ascend  the  stoop,  forest- 
covered  hill-sitle.  So  ])riniitive  do  tin*  woods  antl  rocks  look,  so  much 
like  the  country  hundreds  of  miles  awny,  that  we  quite  forget  we  are 
still  in  the  city,  until  our  eye  falls  in  surjirise  njion  tho  j»rocossion  of 
spruee-lookint^  ^X'^^s-lamps  which  every  where  ])reci*de  us,  climbing  and 
descending  before  us  as  we  <xo  —  ui>  hill  and  down  dale,  over  nxiks  and 
tljroujjjli  the  forest  —  leadinsr  the  van  at  all  jniint-,  Jis  if  in  token  of  the 
ijjsue  of  tho  iiuworable  struir^le  i'orever  going  on  hero  between  the 
contending  powers  of  country  and  of  town.  At  even-tide,  when  tlic  rush 
of  travel  has  sub>i<led  and  the  notes  of  katydid  and  whippoorwill  are 
heard,  these  ])rophetic  lines  of  glittering  lam])s  rennnd  us  oddly  enough 
that  we  are  not,  after  all,  rambling  in  lonely  country  roads,  but  arc 
j)romenading  on  tliis  or  that  street  or  avenue,  or  perohanco  on  Broad- 
way itself,  l^ut  slip  aside  from  the  liighways,  and  nothing  happily  re- 
mains to  remind  us  (»f  the  noisy  town  but  the  glimpses  hero  and  there 
of  its  distant  roofs  and  spires  and  towers. 

The  roa<l  up  which  we  follow  tho  lamps  as  we  turn  asido  at  the  sta- 
tion, is  that  into  which  all  the  paths  from  tlie  villas  around  debouch 
when  seeking  the  rail-Way ;  it  bears  some  high  number  in  the  muni- 
cipal record,  and  leads  from  the  river  to  the  road  on  the  east  of 
tho  neighborhood  of  wliicb  we  are  writing.  This  highway  is  known 
to  tho  city  carriages  and  the  '2:  40'  nags  as  the  King's  Bridge,  or 
Bloomingdale  Road.      It   is,  in  point  of  fact,  despite  its  rural  ten- 
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•lency,  none  otlior  than  Brojulway  itself.  In  coming  so  far  north  it 
hits  skirted,  for  two  pleasant  miles,  the  river-side  of  the  new  Central 
I'ark ;  eontinued  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  it  would  touch  the  S])yt  den 
Duivel  ereek  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Manhattan.  Instead  of 
seeking  this  highway  as  we  leave  the  river  shore,  we  will,  without 
doubting  our  weletmie,  turn  aside  into  one  or  other  of  the  park  gates, 
whicli  ()p(»n  so  numerously  before  us.  In  rambling  tlius,  now  over 
grnvirlled  walks  and  now  through  the  primitive  forest,  we  come  con- 
tinually u])on  the  verge  of  fragrant  gardens  and  within  siglit  of  half- 
hidden  cottage  or  castle  homes.  Rising  the  hill  to  its  very  crest,  we 
find  ourselves  u]^on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  the  very  highest 
point  of  the  neighborhood  and  of  all  the  Island.  Here  once  stood  the 
military  works  famous  in  history  as  Fort  Washington,  the  exact  posi- 
tion being  still  clearly  indicated  by  the  remains  \\\\\v\\  in  embankments 
and  otherwise  are  still  well  preserved.  Not  long  ago  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds,  discovered,  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  numerous  caniion-l)alls  and  chain-sliot,  which 
had  been  cju^t  there,  no  doubt,  long  years  ago,  from  the  British 
vessels  which  attacked  the  fortifications  from  the  river.  These  cannon- 
balls  were  twelve-pounders,  and,  exc<'pting  the  rust  with  which  they 
were  covered,  were  as  perfect  as  if  but  just  made.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  also  turned  up  here  some  old,  well-worn  bayonets,  and  a 
coin  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  ;  even  human  bones  have  been 
disinterred  from  their  long  burial  in  the  pro(^e<s  of  improving  and 
cultivating  the  sjiot.  The  whole  area  is  now  a  garden,  and  under  the 
transforming  wan«l  of  taste  an<l  wealth,  is  every  day  growing  in  grace 
and  beauty. 

Tlie  ]»anorama  is  exceedingly  fine  in  all  directions  and  from  every 
point  of  these  highlands,  which  rise  between  five  and  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  river ;  but  no  where  else  is  the  view  so  extensive  and  impos. 
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ing  as  from  Mr.  liennott's  fjroiiiuls,  and  t'>])0('ially  from  the  lofty  en 
of  his  mansion.    From  this  Miprrnu^  oh?valion  tho  windhigsof  the  ' 
northward,  witli  its  inlcrminalile  Uno  of  rocky  cliils  on  one  side  a 
valleys  and  villa-covcrt'«l  liill-slopcs  on  tlu?  other,  are  visible  for 
long  miles.     On  the  east  is  seen  all  the  suhurhaii  part  of  the  } 
its  many  h)ealilies  of  poetic  and  hisiorie  renuniseenco  —  the 
conrso  of  the  JIarlem  liiver  and  the  Sj>yt  den  Duivcl  Creek  ^ 
and  on  the  east  tliere  is  the  Sound  and  Lonix-Island  bevond  :  v 
the  southward,  every  roof  and  dome  and  spire  of  the  ^reat  mc 
and  of  the  neii^hbonng  cities,  come  into  tlie  picture,  wliich 
tinned  into  the  far  distance  by  the  panorama  of  the  Bay,  of  S 
lan<l,  and  finally,  of  the  wide  ocean.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
a  scene  more  beautiful  and  more  varied,  and,  despite  the  val 
exchange,  wo  cannot   but   look  forward,  regretfully,  to  th« 
hour  when  its  charms  will  all  bi^  buried  behind  the  encroai 
walls. 

Not  far  to  the  northward  from  Mr.  Rennet t^s,  and  ne 
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saiiio  cK'viit  ion,  just  between  the  site  of  the  old  lortitioationa  tliere  :hh1 
llie  closely  neiirliboring  locality  of  oM  Fort  Try  on,  there  stands  a 
stately  castellated  cottage,  built  of  rough  brown  stone  in  a  manner  and 
8tyle  admirably  suited  to  the  character  of  the  region.  We  have  pre- 
served a  picture  of  this  elegant  seat  among  those  of  our  prt»sent  chapter 
as  an  excellent  example  of  the  beautiful  villa  architecture  of  tliis  por- 
tion of  the  river  shores. 

Still  close  by,  as  wc?  proceed,  is  another  cottage,  wliich  cornea  also 
into  our  little  gallery  —  not  so  nnieh  on  account  (jf  its  architectural 
jiretensioMS,  whi«'h  are  not  great  —  as  in  intimation  of  the  topography 
of  the  country  honu's  hercal>outs,  and  of  their  charming  relaticm  to  the 
river-j)ic'tures  u])  an<l  down.  This  last -mentioned  villa  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Chittenden.  It  stands  directly  upon  the  verge  of  the  hill,  over- 
looking the  landscnpe  flir  and  near  in  all  directions.  Almost  withhi 
reach  of  the  shadow  of  its  walls  is  the  bold  point  once  occupied  by  the 
redoubts  and  batteries  of  Fort  Trytm  ;  and  just  beyond,  lookincr  <lown 
into  the  waters  of  the  Harlem  River  is  the  h)fiy  Mte  of  Fort  George. 

The  reader  will  fmd  in  our  ])ort-folio  gUmpses  both  up  and  down  the 
liver  from  old  Fort  Tryon.  In  the  latter,  all  the  villas  of  which  w<»  have 
spt>ki*n  are  to  be  seen,  their  walls  and  cupolas  rising  high  against  the 
■*ky.  In  the  upward  vista,  we  should,  but  for  the  intervening  trees 
and  rocky  blutfs  see  the  Vovt  Tryon  station,  (formerly  known  as  Tubby 
Hook,)  the  next  point  above  Fort  Washington,  on  tiie  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  terminus  of  the  A'oyagc  which  we  have  j)roposed  to  oui 
self  in  the  present  chapter  of  onr  history. 

In  the  middle  groun<l  of  our  u])per  Fort  Tryon  sketch  there  is  seen 
a  ])art  of  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Hays,  nestled  in  the  shade  of  the  lower 
jiorti(»n  of  the  Fort  Tryon  district.  It  is  as  pleasant  an  exmnple  of  the 
valley  nook«*of  the  n<'ighborhood  as  are  the  liome>:  alrea«ly  mentioiuMl. 
of  the  more  elevated  an<l  ct>mmanding  sites,  reph^te  a-^  it  i-*  with  the 
gentler,  if  less  imposing  beautie-;  of  lawn  an<l  ganlen  and  grove  and 
tliicket,  with  peeps  through  all  at 
(he  l)eautilul  river  and  its  ev(M*- 
]Kissing  life.  It  was  here  that  haj*- 
pened  a  little  incident,  to  wlTuh 
sad  cin'umstanees  have  given  a 
touching  interest  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  witnessed  it.  It  was  on  a 
pli'a>ant  summer  eve,  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  behind  the  opjiositr 
heights  of  the  Palisades,  ami  as 
the  great  river-boats  were]»assing 
up  on  their  evening  voyage,  that 
the  gifted  young  preacher  Abner 
King?naii  N«)tt  stood  gazing  with 
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high  hopes  and, 
may  be,  eager 
and  happy  anti- 
ciiKitions  of  his 
coming  life  — 
only  a  very  short 
time  before  his 
melanclioly  end 
called  him  so  in- 
stantaneously 
from  all  his  pro- 
mised pleasures. 
He  looked  forth 
earnestly      upon 

the  strikiiiLT  scenes  around  him,  fjjriispini^  a  tree  upon  the  bank  as  he 
IcMTicd  forward  in  his  intense  enjoyment.  That  noble  craft  the  '  New- 
NV<»rM'  chanced  to  ]»ass,  in  all  its  ])ri(lc,  at  the  moment,  heightening 
ilu^  Lrlory  of  the  lan<lsca|)e  l)y  its  beauty,  an<l  by  the  prestige  of  its 
power,  rea<l  even  in  its  very  name.  Little  did  the  young  ])reacher 
'Iream  at  that  hour  of  hisrh  anticipation,  how  nnich  higher  was  the 
•lestiny  even  then  awaiting  him — of  the  'New- World'  beyond,  to 
wliich  hi<  sight  was  then  opening.  IIow  often  is  it  that  the  saddest 
associations  cling  to  the  loveli(»st  and  fairest  of  scenes. 

From  another  h»tty  site  up  the  river  —  tlie  yet  unoccupied  domains 
of  Mr.  Flint  —  we  look  do^m  upon  the  rail-way  station  at  Port 
Tryon  —  a  new  and  more  euplKmicnis  name  for  the  wonderful  little 
valley  an<l  hill-side  ii(»ok  just  above  Fort  Washington,  heretofore  called 
Tubby  Hook,  from  a  certain  Tibers,  who  used  to  ferry  people  across  to 
the  Palisades. 

Of  this  ])oh)t  we  sliall  speak  further  in  our  next  chapter,  and  so, 
too,  of  the  Pali'^ades,  which,  in  their  great  extent,  belong  as  much,  at 
least,  to  other  parts  of  the  river  as  to  that  which  we  are  to-day 
visiting. 

J>efore  we  turn  back  to  the  liistorical  associations  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Washington,  let  us  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  military 
cliMractiT  and  a])pearance  of  the  place  at  that  period.  Tlie  fort  was  a 
strong  earth-work  —  in  form  a  pentagon — occujiying,  with  its  rave- 
lins, that  part  of  the  lofty  hill-regions  of  3Ianhattan  Island  now  em- 
braced between  One  hundred  and  eighty-first  and  One  hundred  and 
eighty-sixth  streets.  Just  to  the  northward,  on  the  same  roeky  heights, 
was  the  redoubt  called  Fort  Tryon,  and  to  the  eastward  was  Fort 
(Tcorge,  looking  down  upon  the  Harlem  River;  and  immediately  be- 
low was  another  redou])t  —  a  sketch  of  the  remabis  of  which  we  have 
here  j)rcservcd  —  on  the  crest  of  the  ]»romontory  of  Jeffrey's  Hook. 
Beyond,  n(*ar  the  Spyt  den  Duivel  Creek,  was  Coekhill,  Fort  Inde- 
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|)fnilonoe,  and  still  other  defences,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 
Thout^h  the  works  at  these  posts  were  but  slight,  the  position  seemed 
to  he  one  of  ^reat  strength,  and  so  it  was  generally  considered  until  a 
sa<l  experience  proved  it  to  In;  otherwise. 

Let  us  now,  as  well  as  the  limited  scope  of  our  subject  will  properly 
allow,  look  back  into  the  eventful  pn<t,  and  see  what  claims  the  old 
chn»ni<*le  makes  upon  our  attention  and  interest. 

The  revolutif)nary  history  of  Fort  Washington  and  vicinity  lies  un- 
der the  <larkest  shadows  of  the  dark  days  of  "76.  It  is,  throughout 
its  brief  past,  a  record  of  events  the  most  disastrous  and  dishearten- 
ing to  the  patriot  forces;  a  story  of  defeat  and  retreat  which  might 
well  have  left  even  the  stout  hearts  of  that  period  without  hope. 

Th<»  enemy  held  Long  Island,  imd  thence  from  all  pohits  watched 
the  opposite  City  of  Kefuge  to  which  Washington  and  his  brave  men 
had  just  been  driven.  The  main  bodv  of  the  British  fleet  was  at  the 
same  time  within  cannon-shot  of  Gov(»rnorV  Island.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  New- York,  also,  must  in  turn  be  abandoned  to  the  victorious 
foe. 
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t*  ti  r  1   II        F  il  O  M        T  11  O  M  !•  S  <l  i  '  a       I'  1  I.  R  ,      K  U  K  r       T  II  Y  o  s . 

*Our  situation,"  writes  Washinixtuii  at  tlic  time,  Ms  truly  4li>tress- 
inpr.'  Au«l  in  anotlu-r  letter  he  says:  *  It  is  evident  the  enemy  mean 
to  inelose  us  on  the  islnul  of  New-York,  hy  takinu:  post  in  our  rear, 
while  the  shijqani^  seeures  the  front;  aiul  thus,  by  cuttiniic  off  our 
eonimunieation  with  the  eountry,  obliLre  us  to  iii^ht  the  in  on  their  own 
terms  or  surrender  at  discretion,  or  by  a  brilliant  stroke  endravor  to 
eut  this  army  in  piirfs  and  secure  the  collection  of  aruis  and  stores 
which  they  well  know  we  shall  nut  be  able  soon  to  re]»lace.' 

Colonel  IJeed  writes:  '.Aly  country  will,  [  trust,  yet  be  free,  what- 
ever may  be  our  fate  who  are  cooped  up,  <»r  are  in  danger  of  being  so, 
on  this  tongue  of  land.'  And  again:  'We  are  still  here,  in  a  ]»osture 
somewliat  awkward;  we  think  —  at  least  I  dt»  —  that  we  cannot  stay, 
and  yet  we  do  not  know  how  to  go ;  so  tiiat,  we  may  pro])erly  be  said 
to  l)e  between  hawk  and  buzzjinl.'  Another  oflieer,  in  a(hb*essing  an 
absent  New-Yorker,  says :  '1  fear  we  shall  evacuate  your  poor  city. 
The  A'cry  thought  gives  iiu?  tlie  horrors.- 

A  British  officer  writes:  *  J>y  the  steps  our  (ieneral  is  taking,  \  im- 
agine he  will  effectually  cut  olf  their  (the  Americans')  retreat  at  King-s 
Bridge,  by  which  the  island  of  New-York  is  joined  to  the  contint-m. 
Another  of  the  enemy  flattered  himself  and  his  corresp<:>ndent  'that 
this  distressful  business  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue.' 

Thus  the  reader  will  sec  that  the  prosjieets  of  the  ])atriot  troops 
were,  at  the  time  our  history  oi>ens,  dreary  enough ;  and  the  niglit  in 
which  they  were  wrapi)ed  darkened  and  darkened  before  the  dawn  at 
last  blessed  their  aching  eyes.  Cireumslances  soon  answered  lor  them 
the  grave  question  respecting  the  abandonment  of  the  city,  the  poten- 
tial circumstances  of  necessity,  in  the  rapid  offensive  movements  t>f 
the  enemy,  assuring  a  speedy  and  in  all  probability  a  successful  attack. 
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The  sick  and  wouiuloil  were  hurried  to  Xcw-Jcrscy ;  the  military 
stores  and  l):ij^«xaire  were  conveyed  some  twenty-two  uiilea  up  tht- 
Hudson,  to  a  fortified  ]>ost  at  DobVs  Ferry,  and  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember (1770)  Washington  removed  liis  head-quarters  to  King's 
Bridge,  and  \ew-York  sonn  fell  into  th(»  liands  of  the  Kritish,  and  was 
tlioneelorwanl  luiinterruj^tedly  lield  by  them  until  the  elo.so  of  the 
Avar  in  1783  —  a  period  of  more  than  seven  long  years. 

Thus  driven  from  the  eity,  (of  tiiat  lime,)  the  American  army  set  to 
work  to  esta])lish  itself,  if  j)ossible,  on  the  narrow  neck  of  high  rocky 
country  whicli  Hcs  between  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  river,  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  by  the  Spyt  den  Duivel  Creek,  and  which 
thus  f<>rmed  the  uj)j)er  part  of  the  inland  —  as  now  of  the  city  —  of 
!Xew-York.  The  central  and  loftiest  part  of  this  mountainous  <listrict 
"Was,  as  we  have  seen,  our  jiresent  beautiful  ganlen  of  Fort  Wasiiiug- 
ton.  It  <»verl«»oked  the  Hudscm  at  the  high  o])i)osite  shore  of  the  Pal- 
isades, and  with  the  lielj)  of  defences  there,  was  the  most  ])romising 
|K)iut  at  which  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy's  forces  northward 
l)y  way  of  the  river.    This  was  deemed  to  be  an  object  of  the  last  im- 
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portanco;  aiwl  thus  tliose  ])erHstont  eiforts  of  th<*  Anicrican*^  to  main- 
t:iiii  their  ])r)si!i(>n  on  Manliattaii  Isl:in<l,  from  \vhi(.*h  comes  the  history 
so  interesting  to  us  now. 

Durini^  the  interval  ln^tween  llie  <lej)nrture  <»f  the  patriots  from  tlie 
eily,  al)(»ut  the  middU;  of  September,  and  the  <*aptun*  of  Fort  Wash- 
in^jfttm  ou  the  ICth  of  November  followhiir,  n)any  stirrini^  events  trail- 
sj)ire(l  in  the  neiirhborhood  ;  events  which  it  wonhl  be*  ]>leasant  t«)  pass 
leisurely  in  review  were  we  not  e<»nipelhd  t«>  content  ourselves,  at  this 
time,  with  the  consideration  of  thoMj  j)as<aL^cs  only  which  are  more  im- 
mediately u  part  of  our  river  story. 

While  the  Americans  now  occujned  the  uj»pcr  neck  of  Manhattan, 
the  enemy  was  jjosted  in  force  bellow,  in  the  city.  The  position  of 
eaeh  army  was  protected  by  stronc:  lines  ex  tendinis  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  island,  from  the  ]fu<ls«»n  to  the  Harlem  River.  Their 
res])ective  defences  were  separated  by  the  central  valley-section  of  the 
region.  The  encroatdiments  of  the  enemy  increased  day  by  day,  and 
attacks  were  continually  made  and  met,  with  varying  fortunes,  but 
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»  aost  frequently  at  the  cost  of  the  patriots,  who,  in  addition  to  their 

>vonted  wretched  condition,  were  dispirited  to  the  last  degree  by  the 

series  of  rebuffs  and  by  the  gloomy  horosco]>e  of  the  morrow.     l>e- 

a^crtions  from  the  camp  were  so  numerous  as  to  materially  reduce  its 

^strength,  and  to  disquiet  even  the  bravest  and  most  sanguine  of  the 

leaders  themselves.     Boats  and  ehips-of-war  were  daily  bearing  the 

J3ritish  flag  triumphantly  up  the  East  River,  and  they  made  their 

way  securely  even  up  the  Hudson,  despite  the  obstructions  upon  which 

so  much  reliance  had  been  placed.    The  cheixanx  dcfrUe  in  the  river, 

and  the  wonderful  submarine  batteries,  were  but  straws  in  the  way  of 

the  British  vessels;  and  the  guns,  also,  of  Port  Washington  and  its 

twin  fortress  of  Fort  Constitution,  across  on  the  Palisade  shore,  were 

quite  as  contemjituously  disregarded. 

Washington,  at  this  time  and  under  these  inauspicious  circumstances, 
desired,  as  did  most  of  his  officers,  to  evacuate  P'ort  Washington,  and 
abandon  the  islands  altogether.  General  Lee  said  that  for  his  part  ho 
would  give  Lord  ir«»we  a  fee-simple  of  them.  The  better  judgment 
of  tlie  Commander-in-chief  wa<,  however,  unhappily  overruled  by  his 
too  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  somewhat,  of  course, 
by  his  rosi)ect  for  the  express  doire  of  Congress  that  the  post  should 
be  held  at  all  risks. 

After  the  neighboring  battle  at  White  Plahis,  which  occurred  on 
the  28th  of  October,  one  of  the  most  important  occu]»ati(ms  of  the 
patriot  army  was  the  strengthening 


of  Fort  Washhigton,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
General  Jlowe  was  at  tlii**  j)criod 
encamped  at  Fordhani,  near  King's 
Bridge,  in  preparation  for  his  med- 
itated descent.  On  the  night  of 
the  14th  he  disj^atched  thirty  flat- 
bottomed  boats  up  the  Hudson, 
which  they  quietly  ascended,  j)ass- 
ing  the  American  forts  undiscover- 
ed, and  making  their  way  success- 
fully through  Spyt  den  Duivel 
Creek  into  the  Harlem  Hiver.  He 
thus  supplied  himself  with  the  re- 
quired means  to  cross  the  waters 
which  here  separated  him  from 
very  assailable  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican posts.  The  following  day 
(November   15th)  the  Fort   was 
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Mirniiioiicd  to  siirn-inler,  willi  tlio  threat  of  t-xtrcmitics  in  the  event 
',['  n  fn-.'il.  Tli»*tlirc.'it  w.is  bravely  d.-nvtl.  The  lU'xt  moniiiitr,  Mapiw, 
who  \\:\<  in  eoinniaii'l,  ])nu*eeth'<l  todisjios**  ^)t'  his  threes,  ainoiintincriii 
all  \i}  nearly  thre(j  thotjsaiicl  men.  The  irreater  part  <>(' this  garrison 
\va-  stationed  outMile  <»t'  the  ibrt,  Tor  want  of  room  witliin. 

Tie  ^outh  side  of  the  tort  was  menaced  by  L(»r<l  I\'rey  with  sixteen 
himdnd  men,  ami  to  (>]»]»o<e  liim,  in  tiiis  direct ic-n,  Colonel  Lnnibeit 
<  :iduaHa«i»r  wa^  di>]»alched  with  a  Pennsylvania  lone  ot*  only  hall* 
•l.at  nnmber.  ('«»lonel  UawlinL^s,  of  Maryland,  with  a  company  of 
rifhin*!!,  was  placed  by  a  small  l)attery  on  a  bold  hill  to  the  northward, 
(iln'  spot  now  called  old  Fort.  Tryon.)  to  <»j»|Kj.se  the  second  of  tlie  ene- 
my's threat<'n«Ml  attack,  under  Knyphausen,  who,  with  his  Iles-ians, 
wa>»  ]>o.-t"d  with  cannon-shot  on  the  Y<m1v  si«h'  of  Kiiii^'s  J>ridi^e. 

Colonel  Uaxter,  of  J  Pennsylvania,  was  placed  with  his  militia  on  n 
rou'^h  woodf-d  lieiLrht.  ea^t  of  the  fort,  and  <»verlookinir  the  Harlem 
Iliver.  Thi^  ]»«»int  was  the  hM-ality  now  known  as  Ft»rt  (ieorire.  Col- 
on«*l  l>axter  was  to  me«-t  the  third  of  tlu'  em»m\'s  attack  —  the  bat- 
talion of  irrtiMi'dsand  of  lii^ht  inlimtry  mider  ISriLradier-CJeneral  Mathew, 
who,  at'cordinir  to  the  enemy'-^  pro«_rr;nnme,  was  to  cro>s  the  Harlem 
IJiver  on  11at-boat>  toward  the  riuht  of  tlu?fort.  The  fourth  proposed 
attack  of  the  enemy  was  under  (olnnd  Sterlinir,  who,  as  a  feint  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  Ameri.ans.  was  to  diMj>  down  the  Harlem 
liiver  in  boats  to  the  left  of  the  fort. 

The  enemy's  several  a^^aults  wen;  made  rhnultaneou^ly,  beirinninc 
about  noon  of  the  IGth.  The  action  was  commen<'eil  by  boominix 
canntm  and  volleys  of  nmskelry.  Kny|>hauMn\s  division,  C(»nnnanded 
by  himself  and  by  Colonel  Uahl.  compiered  all  the  o]»posiu<r  obstruc- 
tions of  woods  and  rocks,  and  des])ite  the  bold  detence  of  Rawlini.:?, 
soon  drove  bim  and  his  force  back  to  the  fort.     The  Americans  under 
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Haxtor  wore  no  loss  steady  in  their  resistance  than  was  Colonel  Uaw- 
linjjs,  but  with  no  better  fortune  tlian  he.  Baxter  himself  was  killed, 
ami  his  men  driven  baek  into  the  fort. 

Cadwallader,  in  the  mean  wliile,  was  making  a  brave  defence  to  the 
southward  against  the  enemy  under  Lord  Percy;  but  he,  too,  w:is  at 
lentiCih  compelled  to  retreat  under  the  additional  pressure  of  an  attack 
by  (lencral  Mnthew — who  had  previously  driven  in  Jiaxter's  division — 
and  of  the  thn»atened  approach,  on  the  rear,  r)f  Colonel  Sterling. 

Thus  were  the  assailants  victorious  at  all  j)oints,  though  only  after 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  every  where,  and  with  a  terrible  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

Washington  and  several  of  his  officers  were  eager  spectators  of  the 
«lisastrous  struggle,  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson.  When 
be  saw  the  flag,  which  heralded  the  second  summons  to  surrender, 
<*arried  into  the  ill-fated  fortress,  he  hastily  wrote  a  luite  to  !Mngaw, 
firomising  to  bring  oft"  his  garrison  if  he  could  sustain  himself  imtil 
evening.  This  message  was  daringly  delivered  by  Captain  Gooch,  of 
Bo.^ton,  who  ]»assed  an<l  repassed  safely  across  the  river  and  amidst 
the  balls  and  bayonets  of  the  British.  The  embassy  was,  however, 
too  late.  Magaw  and  his  garrison  were  wholly  in  the  power  of  their 
opponents,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  surrender  themselves  prison- 
ers-ot-war,  with  no  other  terms  than  the  retenti^m  of  their  swords  by 
the  officers  and  of  their  baggage  by  the  men.  '  It  was,'  said  Lee  at 
the  thne,  '  a  cursed  affair.' 

Washington,  in  writing  of  the  affiiir  to  his  brother  Augustine,  says: 
*This  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair,  and  has  given  me  great  mortitiea- 
tion :  as  we  have  lost  not  only  two  thousand  men  that  were  there,  but 
a  good  deal  of  artillery  and  s<»me  of  the  best  arms  we  had.  And 
what  adds  to  my  m<»rtification  is,  that  tliis  post,  after  the  last  ships 
went  i»ast  it,  was  held  contrary 

to  mv  wishes  and  opinion,  as  1  --^^ '?;::-£>**:..' 

conceived  it  to  be  a  hazanlous 
one ;  but  it  having  been  deter-  5i3l 
mined  on  by  a  full  c«;uncil  of  gen- 
eral officers,  an<l  a  resolution  of 
Congress  having  been  received, 
strongly  expressive  of  their  de- 
sire that  the  chamiel  of  the  river, 
which  we  had  been  laboring  to 
stop  for  a  long  time  at  that  j>lace, 
might  be  obstructed  if  possible, 
and  knowing  that  this  could  not 
be  done  unless  there  were  bat>       ^  scmxeb  uucse-auove  fort  teyos. 
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teries  to  protect 
the  obstructions, 
I  did  not  care  to 
give  an  absolute 
order  for  with- 
drawing the  gar- 
rison, till  I  could 
s^et  round  and 
sec  the  situation 
of  things  ;  and 
then  it  became 
too  late,  as  the 
place  was  invest- 
etl.      Upon    the 

passing  of  the  last  ships  I  had  givt^n  it  as  my  opinion  to  General 
(ircenc,  under  whose  care  it  wns,  tluit  it  would  be  best  to  evacuate 
the  place;  but  as  the  order  was  (liscrctionary,  and  his  opinion  differed 
from  mine,  it  was  unhappily  tlilaytMl  loo  lontr,  to  my  great  grief.' 

The  lowering  of  the  American  flag  and  its  replacement  by  the 
British  standard  ended  the  military  history  of  Fort  Washington, 
though  it  was  afterwards  strengthened  and  long  garrisoned  by  the 
enemy. 

The  unhappy  prisoners  —  according  to  Howe's  returns,  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eiglileeu  in  number  —  were  marched  off  to 
the  city  at  midnight,  and  there  wretchedly  hieareerated. 

After  the  fall  of  Fori  Washington  ihere  remained  no  longer  any 
hope  of  obstructuig  the  passige  of  the  Hudson  at  this  point,  80  the 
works  at  Fort  Lee,  opposite,  being  of  no  further  use,  were  soon  after 
abandoned.  The  retreat  thence  immediately  preceded  the  events 
which  occurred  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  the  Hackensack,  west  of  the 
lliulson. 

This  is  the  ancient  story  of  that  part  of  the  Hudson  described  in  the 
oi)ening  of  our  chapter  as  the  charming  lawn  and  villa-covered  sub- 
urbs of  our  great  31etropolis. 


THE        MUSTACHE        MOVEMENT. 

*  Men  wear  their  hoards,  in  mourning  for  their  brains/ 

Says  C ,  God's  own  fashion  to  oppose: 

To  srrapo  his  fare  he  daily  takes  the  pains, 
To  show  the  world  that  he  has  none  to  lose. 
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SARA.TOG-A. 


If  tmditian  antl  probabilll}*  niny  lie 
credited,  Saratoga  waii  a-s  fu^^hionablti 
a  resort  of  the  ssavagery  of  long  agew 
ago  us  of  the  refinement  of  t lie  present 
day.  The  InJians  of  old  wert^  i:iinili;iv 
with  the  regioiij  and  tliey  uridLH^toiHl 
and  employed  tlie  wonderful  remedijil 
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j)()\vcrs  of  its  miigic  waters  with  the  same  intuitive  skill  with  wh: 
they  were  wont  to  discern  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  herbs  and  tr< 
of  the  forest.  To  be  sure  they  subjected  the  brooks  to  no  scient; 
analysis,  and  knew  nothing  of  sodium  and  soda,  of  lime  or  magne^ 
of  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  or  of  the  thousand-and-one  unproiiouncea 
diseases  to  which  the  waters  give  relief;  but  they  nevertheless  alwj 
a<lapted  the  cure  to  the  complaint,  as  effectually  as  the  most  learn 
Ksculapius  of  our  own  wise  age. 

The  name  of  Saratoga,  which  Avas  bestowed  by  the  red  men,  a 
its  signitication,  assure  us  of  their  knowledge  both  of  the  place  it8< 
imd  of  its  })eculiar  character.  The  Sara^  or  Sarat^  to  their  ears  me: 
salt;  and  the  aga^  or  oga^  implied  merely  place:  thus  their  anci« 
Sar-agh-oga,  was,  like  our  modern  one,  the  ^?^i<'e  of  salt  sprit. 
We  may  imagine  the  unctuous  '  ut?h '  of  content  or  disgust,  accor<l 
to  taste,  witli  which  an  antediluvian  IIole-in-the-Day  bent  down  in. 
primeval  woods,  and  2»«shhig  aside  the  weeds  and  snakes,  won  an 
]>etite  ibr  breakfast  from  the  bul)b]ing  brooklet.  The  scene  must  \\, 
l»een  more  picturesque,  thougli  may  be  hss  comfortable,  than  that  n 
l»resented  of  the  beaux  and  belles  daintily  touching  the  crystal  gob 
with  gloved  fingers,  or  guarding  their  silken  robes,  as  they  diink,  frc 
the  dampness  of  the  tesselated  marble  floors. 

Be  the  time  long  or  short  —  generations  or  centuries  —  of  the  ah 
riginal  knowledge  of  our  springs,  it  is  certain  that  it  very  consiJci 
bly  ante-dated  the  information  of  the  white  race,  which  itself  is  < 
respectable  anti<juity. 

Th(»  ilrst  Kur(»j>ciin  name  ui)()n  the  visitors'  record  at  Saratoga 
that  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  T\\\^  was  at  the  period  of  the  Fren 
and  Indian  war,  a  hundred  years  or  more  ago.    He  arrived  neitli 

])y  rail,  as  we  do  to-day,  nor  in  1 
carriage,  as  <:»ur  great-gran  dm ot!u 
used  to  do,  but  through  the  bii 
and  brake  of  the  wild  Indian  tn 
as  best  he  could  ;  and  he  found  sh 
ter  under  the  broad  and  hospital 
root*  of  no  T'nion  or  Congress  Ha" 
but  in  his  simple  forest  tent  aid 
He  ta'-iled  and  tested  the  waters  : 
us,  recruited  his  health  and  spir 
thereby,  and  left  the  same  high 
course  as  a  lep:acy  to  us  and  to  c 
j)osterity  forever.  For  this  inva 
able  servi(!e,  and  for  the  char 
which  in  legend  and  story  his  m 
t  ary  career  cast  over  all  tliis  rcgii 
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we  toiicli  our  liat  roviTcntly  to  lii>  lioiiorcd  moniory.  In  tills  initial 
c%'ill,  Sir  William's  approach  was  iVoni  the  springs  at  l>allstoTi,  about 
six  miles  below.  ^Micliarl  McDonald,  a  Scotchman,  was  then  settled 
there,  and  was  one  of  Johnson's  j)arty;  and  so  may  claim  the  second- 
ary honors  of  the  discovery.  The  particular  spring  of  all  the  present 
catalogue  at  Saratoga,  of  wliich  Sir  William  drank  and  Avas  healed, 
was  that  now  known  as  the  High  Hock;  and  which  nnist,  therefore, 
be  respected  as  the  venerable  father  of  this  mighty  family  of  magic 
waters.  The  more  famous  (/ongress  Spring  renuiined  unknown  until 
the  year  1792. 

At  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  settlements  began  to  increase  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  by  the  year  1773  the  s])rings  had  grown  so 
liimous  that  an  enterprising  adventurer  named  Scowton  actually  built 
:i  cabin  and  settled  himself  thereat.  He  was,  however,  somewliat  in 
advance  of  the  age,  and  suffered  the  usual  j)enalty  of  that  great  crime ; 
for  the  Indians  made  the  [)lace  a  little  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  (piickly 
decamped.     The  next  year,  1774,  John  Arnold,  a  iniode-Island  man, 
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in  quest  of  fc^rtnne,  puslied  his  way  liitlier,  took  po>session  of  tlie  de- 
sert o<l  iium^ion  of  the  iiiihicky  Scowton,  improved  it,  and  opened  it  as 
a  tavern.  Arnold,  thus  the  first  of  tlie  famous  landlord  race  of  the 
region,  n-niained  two  summers  in  ollice,  wlien  lie  was  suceeeded  by 
Samuel  Norton,  who  did  the  honors  thenceforward  until  the  oom- 
menr-ement  of  the  Revolution  in  1776,  when  he,  t4.>o,  found  the  neigh- 
borhood insecure,  and  retreated,  leaving  it  yet  again  without  a  8ingk> 
wliite  inhabitant. 

In  K'?-),  Norton  Avas  Micceeded  by  his  stm,  who  continued  until 
1 7^7,  when  he  in  turn  gave  way  to  one  liryan,  from  Conneetieut,  in 
wlirim  at  la-it  the  springs  found  a  permanent  resident. 

The  true  hist<^ry  <if  the  place  as  a  settlement  begins,  however,  with 
the  advent,  yet  two  years  later — 1789  —  of  Gideon  Putnam,  the 
wortliy  ancestor  of  tlie  ])resent  family  of  the  name,  and  the  founder 
of  the  great  hotel  known  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  as  the  Union 
Il.dl,  and  n(»w  conducted  by  Ids  descendants  —  as  then,  in  luind>ler 
w:iy,  l>y  hiniselt'. 

'Fhe  (h»niinant  passion  of  «»ur  wortliy  pioneer  was  to  build  himself  'o 
f/rrtit  hitn.Hii ;  '  and  this  desire,  which  had  haunted  him  through  all  his 
life,  he  here  realized  so  eompleti'ly  that  he  made  himself  a  theme  of 
jest  to  both  neighbors  and  strangers.  'That  man,'  said  some  gentle- 
man, in  jj(fssa/it^  *lias  forgotten  the  admonition  of  John  Kogers: 
'  Build  not  your  house  too  high.' '  The  magniiieent  architect,  how- 
ever, better  loreseeing  the  high  destiny  of  the  plncre,  chanced  to  be  on 
the  winning  side,  and  in  the  end  had  the  gibe  and  the  laugh  all  to 
himself. 

In  1802,  thirteen  years  after  his 
arrival  at  Saratoga,  I'utnani  com- 
menced the  erection  ol'the  ]>resent 
Union  Hall,  of  which  he  buili  about 
seventy  fi.-ct.  It  was  this  structure 
which  ilrew  down  upon  him  the 
sneers  n?ferred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Extending  his  enter- 
l)rises,  our  settler  poss(»>sed  him- 
self, in  1805,  of  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  founded  the  present 
beautiful  village  of  Saratoga,  mak- 
ing liberal  <lonations  to  the  public 
good  in  the  gift  of  a  burying- 
ground  and  other  pro]>erty.  In 
1800  he  ojjened  the  Washington 
Spring,  and  soon  thereafter  the 
coLLMuiAsi  tfPKixu.  fouiitain  now  called  the   Colum- 
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bian,  .an<l  then  tlie  IlnniiltDii  Sj)rinir.  All  (»f  these,  as  well  as  other 
waters,  lie  tcste<l  ami  made  available  ibr  use. 

Sarato<:;^a  iioav  c^rew  every  year  into  hi^luT  an«l  hiLrher  repute. 
Every  summer  the  thronix  of  visitors  iner(^*ise<l,  until  liis  great  house 
became  too  small  for  the  ]>nl)lic  aceommoJalion,  and  he  was  hiduced 
to  bep;in  the  building  of  Connrress  Hall,  oi)])osite  his  old  stand.  This 
he  did  in  1811,  not  h»ng  precedinuj  his  death,  Avhich  resulted  therefrom, 
l^einj]^  caused  by  injm'ies  Avhieh  he  sustained  in  a  fall  with  the  falUng 
scaffolding  of  tlie  piazza.  From  this  mishap  he  never  (piite  recovered, 
.ind  at  length  died  (mthe  tirst  of  December,  ]SJi>.  His  remains  were 
the  first  placed  under  the  sod  which  he  had  ]>resented  to  the  village, 
and  there  he  sleeps,  remembered  still  as  the  worthiest  of  the  wortliies 
of  his  time  and  place. 

The  liberal  public  spirit  of  the  departed  ])ioneer  has  in  the  course 
of  time  produced  fruit  which,  were  lie  alive  to  sec  it,  would  be  to  hnn 
an  abundant  reward  for  all  his  j)atient  toil.  During  the  half-century 
wliich  has  passed  since  his  time,  the  fame  of  the  Saratoga  waters  has 
so  increased,  that  the  residuum  of  the  po]»ular  favor  —  those  particles 
of  it  which  have  become?  permanently  attached  to  the  ppot,  now  amomit 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  large  and  beautiful  village,  self-sustaining,  and 
quite  independent,  in  the  elements  of  its  life,  of  tlie  virtues  of  the 
fountains  by  which  it  has  been  nurs(?d. 

The  present  permanent  popidation  of  the  village  of  the  Springs  can 
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'lanlly  1)('  loss  tlian  :  i\  lliousaiul,  whicli  l»y  tlio  summer  census  inii>i 
^^J  incivascMl  to  <loul)lo  that  number.  Tlie  strictly  rural  ami  It  tritimatc 
viliaLre-asjuH't  of  tlie  place,  ilesjiite  the  prej)on«lerathitx  inlluenee  of  tin* 
so<*ial  metropolitan  tone  an«l  manner,  is  one  of  its  most  remarkahio 
an«l  most  agreeable  features.  This  api)earanee  is  r.ather  increase*!  than 
lesscne«l  by  the  eill'ct  nf  tlu*  many  monstrous  liotels,  built  as  they  an- 
:»f  wo*m1,  in  simple,  eheertiil  white,  surroumled  at  all  ]ioints  by  co^y 
j>iazzas  ami  s^rassy  walks,  an«l  above  all,  so  densely  imbcililed  in  tin- 
shade  of  luxuriant  trees.  Kven  the  few  niws  of  bridk  structures. 
t  houuli  called  ']»laees,'  and  slandinsr  on  'Droadway,'  do  not  materially 
chanire  this  effect,  any  more  than  do  the  i^ay  8hop-win«lo\vs,  with  their 
promise,  in  siijn  anil  sample,  of  the  costly  luxuries  of  fashionable  lif«-. 
Saratoga  is  often  wrongly  thought  to  be  in  itself — its  t'tVuffe  clta- 
raoter,  its  topography  and  wenie  surroundings -- a  phice  of  very  mini- 
orate?  attractions  only;  and  olteii  is  the  remark  lieard  c>f  it,  'that  ir 
will  tlo  for  a  few  <bxys,  but  one  soon  g(»ts  tired.'  This,  however,  is  th* 
I'Xpre.-sion  only  of  otNuied  lips,  come  to  tliem  from  a  barren  heart. 
very  reasonably  nnsatislied  with  the  more  barren  iiiterest  of  the  vu*- 
'Xar  characlerii5>tic.s  of  the  merely  fashionable  pleasures  of  tlic  j»lac<. 
Those  who  come  here  with  s<mls  of  their  own,  imbued  with  a  Jovef«r 
the  pure  delights  of  nature  an«l  of  country  life,  may  find  streams  of 
moral  aliment  as  lull,  ami  as  pleasurable  and  healthful,  as  tlie  living: 
water>  of  th<'  f<»uiitaiiis.     The  fashionable  worhl  may  easilv  be  lel^  o: 

one  side  if  one  8o  de-^ire*: 
or,  better  yet,  it  may  1h 
used  only  in  its  higher  in- 
Ibiences,  when  instead  ft' 
poisoning  i  t  neeessiiril; 
sweetens  tlie  .simpler  cle 
ments  of  rural  life.  Ci'-. 
()  empty-hearted  pUasun- 
seeker,  to  S;n'atoga  in  a 
pure  and  healthful  >pint. 
fn.*h'httj  (he  cotihtry  atf- 
not  the  toirn^  and  you  nii:} 
enj<»y  it,  not  for  a  day,  but 
for  all  time  I 
The   topoixra])by  ol  t)-. 
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[>1ain;  but  tlu*  '  j)l;iin  '  is  a  wulo  country,  itsolf  an  airroc':vl)lealtornntion 
of  wooded  and  u^rass-coverod  liill  and  dale,  meadow  and  ridge,  all 
small  only  in  contrast  with  the  high  mountain  ranges  at  all  points  be- 
yond. The  main  street  —  Broadway  —  drops  in  its  course  with  the 
graceful  sag  of  a  slack  rope.  You  ascend  to  one  locality  and  descend 
to  another  as  you  explore  the  place.  Even  from  your  hotel  piazza  you 
scent  the  verdure  of  a  beautiful  public  park.  Just  beyond  is  a  charm- 
ing woodland  cemetery,  full  of  winding  and  climbing  paths.  To  the 
west  and  north  of  the  village,  if  you  walk  or  ride  a  little  to  see  it,  there 
stretches,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  h)ng  range  of  the  Kay- 
aderass(!ras  hills,  and  to  the  eastward,  over  meadow  and  copse,  there 
swells  into  bold  and  beautiful  phalanx  the  grand  chain  of  the  mountain 
peaks  of  Vennont.  Within  a  short  ride,  or  not  an  over-long  walk,  is 
a  lovely  lake,  itself  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see;  and  yet  beyond  —  not 
too  far  —  is  the  classic  field  upon  which  Hurgoyne  gave  up  his  con- 
quered sword,  and  sent  new  hope  and  courage  into  the  fainting  hearts 
of  the  patriot  army  of  the  lievolution.     Not  many  miles  away,  in 
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various  directions,  flow  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson,  broken  here 
and  there  into  wild  cascades,  and  full,  every  wliere,  of  legendary  poetic 
or  historic  memories.  And  still  beyond,  thougli  yet  within  easy  reach, 
are  the  hills  and  heatllands,  islands  and  waters,  of  the  wonderful  Lake 
Sacrament,  impiously  known  to  us  now  :is  Lake  George.  Is  it  not  a 
ph'asant  map,  this  of  our  village  and  its  neighborhood?  Let  us  look 
at  it,  now,  more  in  detail. 

Tin*  first  thought  of  the  Saratoga  guest,  invalid  or  otherwise,  will 
be  —  hi-*  hotel  acconnnodatitms,  perhaps,  excepted  —  of  the  remarka- 
ble miiH-ral  fountains  t<»  which  the  spot  owes  its  fame.  The  waters  are 
numerous,  and  very  varied  in  their  cpialities;  one  adapted  to  this  and 
.uioiher  to  that  particular  case.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  all 
i-j  that  known  as  the  Congress  Spring;  which,  in  the  popular  favor, 
seems,  like  Aaron's  ro<l,  to  have  8wallowo<l  up  all  the  rest.  Lodging 
at  either  of  the  three  great  hotels  —  the  Union,  the  Congress,  or  the 
Cnitcd  States  —  the  stranger  will  be  within  easy  and  immediate  reach. 
n<»  will  have  but  to  follow  the  current  of  feet  which  from  all  directions 
converge  thither,  as  all  roads  meet  at  IJome.  Kvery  body  takes  the 
Congress  water  at  Saratoga,  and  it  is  bottled  and  ex]>orted  to  all  points 
M)  abundantly,  that  it  is  found  in  all  the  cities  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  is  hehl  in  universal  esteem. 

'J'he  ( -ongress  Spring  was  discovered  in  1 792,  by  a  ]»arty  of  gentle- 
men who  were  hunting  hi  the  neighborhood.  Among  them  was  a 
Mr.  Oilman,  of  \ew-llani[)>hire,  afterwani  (Governor  of  that  State. 
At  the  tim(»  he  found  the  sjiring  he  haj>pened  to  be  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress; and  in  double  compliment  to  himself  and  his  honorable  office, 
the  present  name  of  x\w  water  was  bestowed  \\\nm  it.  The  spring  Avas 
:it  first  observed  issuing  In  very  small  measure  through  a  crevice  in 
the  ledge  of  rock  which  bordered  the  brooklet,  a  h^lge  which  formerly 
extende<l  from  the  vicinage  of  the  Columbian  fountain'  to  that  of  the 
High  Hock.  For  a  long  time  it  was  caught  only  by  driplets,  until  the 
growing  <lemand  induced  Mr.  Putnam,  the  village  benefactor,  already 
biogra])hized,  to  lo(»k  for  a  larger  supply.  In  this  attemja  he  seemed 
for  a  while  to  have  lost  what  little  yieUl  there  was,  but  at  last  he  hap- 
pily regained  the  clue  by  t timing  the  bed  of  the  brook.  The  mineral 
waters  rose  in  large  (piantities,  and  he  secured  them  in  a  tuV»e  of  pine 
planks,  through  which  they  continued  to  be  collected  until  1842,  when 
the  tube  having  become  decayed  wa*<  carefully  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
In  1826,  the  Congress  Spring  and  the  lands  around  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  John  Clarke,  a  man  of  the  experiences  in  mhicral  matters,  and 
of  the  Rberal  enter[>rise  and  tast<',  th<'n  neede<l  to  properly  develop 
the  opportunities  which  the  j)ossession  offered.  To  these  qualities  in 
Mr.  Clarke's  morale  the  j>ublic  owe  that  noble  ornament  of  Saratoga, 
the  public  park,  on  the  e<lge  of  which  the  present  fountain  is  situated, 
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and  in  tlio  winding  walks  of  wliicli  cvtM-v  village  visitant  so  delights 
to  dis[)ort  liinisolf.  This  park,  thongh  it  covers  hut  ten  acres,  really 
appears,  so  excellent  is  the  to])ograp}iy  an<l  the  'landscape  ganlening,' 
of  far  greater  extent.  Tt  is  delightfully  varied  in  .surface,  luxuriously 
wooded,  and  always  kept  in  the  most  dainty  order.  The  grounds, 
while  thus  preserved  at  the  soh^  cost  of  the  pro]>rictnrs  of  the  Ki)ring, 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  White,  are  open  gratuitously  to  the  enjoyment  of  all. 

The  analysis  of  these  celebrated  waters  gives  as  tlu^  ingredients  of  one 
gallon:  chloride  of  sodium,  .3G0./)G0 ;  earhnnate  of  soda,  8.000;  car- 
bonate of  hme,  8*2. '32 1  ;  carbonate  of  magnesi:J^  78.242;  carbonate  of 
iron,  3.045;  hydriodate  of  soda,  4.r).*jl  ;  ^iiIica,  0.510;  alumina,  0.231; 
solid  contents,  538.040  ;  carbonic  acid.  340.231  ;  atmospheric  air,  4.000 ; 
gaseous  contents,  644.231. 

We  present  this  analysis,  despite  the  formidable  aspect  of  the 
chemistry  and  the  mathematics,  as  a  hint  at  the  general  character  of 
the  Saratoga  waters,  though,  of  course,  the  variations  in  the  various 
springs  are  very  considerable. 
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The  ( 'oil ixn»ss- water,  whoii  frosh  from  tlu*  louniui.i,  is  cxi'oi'crnijy 
linipiil  ami  sparkling,  ami  to  tin*  tast«^  s«-l<loni  vt-ry  unpleasant  at  tirst. 
trial,  aiul  most  atrreeabh*  wIhmi  well  known.  It  ran  be  taken  in  fibii- 
lous  qnaniiiii's,  tlioui^li  <liscri'tion  must  ^lirect  its  use.  Ii  is  an  a».lmir- 
ablo  toni«*  in  cases  of  m'neral  debiiit v,  an«l  a  special  curative  of  jnaiii- 
fold  special  ills,  to  cataloi^ue  wlii<*h  wouM  make  our  cliajitrr  a  fmiUrin 
intyfinf^  in>te.'i<l  vC ii  litth*  bil  of  cliit-rhat.  The  univer.sal  bour  t)f  ile- 
volion  to  tin'  Conixress-water  is  that  of  the  earliest  morninir,  when 
proper  e.\ereisi»  may  conn*  lntween  p«»tation  and  breakfast.  It  is  a  piy 
scen(»,  that  (»f  the  thronir>^  wemlinix  tiieir  way,  in  the  fresh  morniuLT  Min- 
shin<',  towards  this  j^rrat  shrine  of  bounteous  llvi^eia.  The  worsbippiT.-i 
may  Ikj  counted  by  hundreds,  n.iy  thou>ands,  comini^  I'nun  all  ]u>i:its, 
the  (»!d  and  the  yoimir,  thi*  i^rave  and  the  gay,  the  invalid  and  the 
healthful,  of  all  ranks,  and  frum  all  corners  of  the  land. 

Within  the  t:roimds  of  the  C'on*j:re<s  Sprin*^,  and  very  near  it,  is  the 
Columbian  ftumtain,  covered  by  a  pretty  (irec^ian  dome.  Tiiis  U  a 
ferruirin(»us  water,  containini^  great  quantities  <«f  carbonic  acid  in  a 
free  state,  which  rises  in  bubbles  and  sei'Uis  to  make  the  waters  boil. 
Its  properties  are  nuicb  like  th<»se  of  its  illustrious  neiLrhbor,  th<iui»li  of 
tjuch  greater  tonic  ]»ower,  that  they  must  In'  more  moderately  us.  d. 

The  Iligh-Kock  Spring  is  in  the  northern  ipiarler  of  the  village, 
somewhat  remote  from  the  fashionable  hoteldom.  It  i>  the  oldc-t  of 
the  Saratoga  sisterhood  ol*  mineral  fountains,  being  thai  oju*  iVom  which 
the  ancient  In«lians  drank,  and  which  Sir  William  John>on  dl.-ct>vered 
for  us  in  ante  revolutionary  days.  Tin*  rock  which  gives  name  to  thi» 
spring  is  a  very  renuirkable  >pecimen,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world, 
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of  the  formations  by  the  prccipi- 
"tates,  from  the  osoupod  gases  of 
mineral  waters.  How  h>iig  a  time 
lias  been  occupied  in  tlie  a(*cumu- 
lation  of  the  immense  ai^jjjregate 
of  such  deposits  as  go  to  make  this 
sini^nlar  pile,  who  can  tell  ? 

The  circumference  of  the  rock 
at  the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  is 
twenty-four  feet  and  five  indies, 
and  its  height  above  the  earth  is 
tlirec-and-a-half  feet.  It  is  coni- 
cal in  shape,  and  llie  water  issues 
til  rough  an  aperture  at  the  t  oj),  of  i  o  n  i  n  k  s  p  n  r  x  c . 

nearly  a  foot  in  diameter. 

In  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  Iligli  Rook  are  the  K:ni)iieand  the 
Iodine  Springs.  This  part  of  the  village  seenHlohave  been  compara- 
tivdy  neglected  until  very  recently.  It  is  a  i>ity  that  it  should  be  so, 
^r  with  only  a  little  judicious  art  embellishment,  its  natural  capabili- 
"tios  miglit  be  most  agreeably  developed. 

The  water  of  the  Empire  Spring  was  first  secured  in  1840,  since 
^vliifh  time  its  virtues  have,  in  spite  of  its  remote  jiositiou  and  of  the 
formidable  rivalry  of  the  many  other  fountains,  gradually  risen  to  a 
J»igh  place  in  the  public  estimation.  The  spring  issues  through  a  per- 
^*o  rat  ion  in  a  ledge  of  calclferous  sand-stone,  which  lies  beneath  a  higli 
^->lufrof  Mohawk  lime-stone  immediately  in  the  rear.  It  is  in  eonse- 
<lTiencc  secured,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  loss  of  gas,  incident  to  thu 
^ise  of  artificial  means  in  tubing.  The  hourly  yiehl  of  this  spring  is 
^oventy-five  gi^llons. 

The   Iodine  —  formerly   called  the   President  Spring  —  i^  n  light 
'vv-ater  of  various  and  excellent  virtues.     It  is  now  —  mainly  through 
"tlic  care  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Allen  —  much  used  both  at  the  fountain  and 
J^'broad.     Dr.  Allen  has,  in  other  ways,  also  done  a  worthy  work  in 
tlio  development  of  these  mineral-water  values,  both  medically  and 
lilstorically.     We  have  been  usefidly  aided  in  our  explorations  by  the 
Copious  information  given  in  his  excellent  Hand- Hook  to  the  neighbor- 
hood.    The  Io<line  and  its  near  neighbors,  the  High  Rock  and  th  • 
Empire,  will  no  doubt  conthiuc  to  grow  in  favor  with  the  increasing 
attractions  of  that  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  gro'.ip  is  situated. 

The  Pavilion  is  an  old  and  excellent  spring,  in  the  roar  of  the 
Columbian  Hotel,  and  not  far  from  the  Flat  Rock. 

The  Hamilton  fountain,  which  was  discovered  and  first  tubed  by 
Gideon  Putnam,  is  a  little  nortli-east  of  the  Congress  Spring  and  jnst 
back  of  Congress  Hall.     About  two  hundred  yards  from  this  point 
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and  ill  ;i  norlli-wost  direction,  is  PutnanrH  Sjiriii*;,  wliich  though  but 
l.itcly  used,  was  discovered  in  the  early  days  of  the  village  settlement. 

The  Washington,  or  White's  iSjiring,  was  also  tubed  as  far  back  as 
1800,  by  (Jideon  Putnam,  and  yet  was  not  made?  available,  com- 
mercially, until  1858.  This  is  the  only  fountain  to  be  found  on  the 
west  si<le  of  Broadway,  the  chief  street  of  the  village. 

In  the  preceding  list  of  the  Saratoga  waters  are  embraced  all  of 
much  comparative  importance,  though  their  full  name  is  Legion. 
Indeed  the  whole  valley  is  richly  fraught  with  their  treasures,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  at  Albany  on  through  a  stretch  of  country  sixty 
inilos,  or  more,  northward. 

Tlic  hotels  of  Saratoga  arc  numerous,  and  the  boarding-houses  innn- 
irierous;  but  this  fi-ature  of  the  place  may,  so  far  as  concerns  tlie  mass 
of  our  readers,  be  sunmied  up  in  that  treble-distilled  extract  —  the 
groat  trio  of  mammoth  establishments  rejuesented  in  our  gallery  — 
Union  llall.  Congress  Hall,  and  the  ignited  States,  to  which  may  be 
added,  per  invalid  account,  the  Saratoga  Water-Cure.    These  hotels,  the 
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t  rio  first  named  especially, 

tire  all  ripe  in  years  and 

fionors.   They  have  grown 

ii/>,  in  the  course  of  time 

xiiid  under  the  expansion 

of     the      ever-increasing 

siiinmcr  population,  iiito 

iinmense    edifices,   under 

eaoli   roof  of   which,    or 

ratl^or    under    the   many 

roo  fs  of  each  of  which,  six 

or     «even  hundred   guests 

m  ix  J"   be   comfortably 

lioi.i.sed.    They  are  all  in 

tlic3    heart  of  the  village, 

on.       the  chief  street,  and 

el<i>ss»c  to  the  leading  mine- 

'"s^xl       fountains.     They   are 

^>«i.ilt  of  wood,  with  spa- 

^  *  <^>  V  IS    and     innumerable 

l-***"^zzas,  charmingly  faced 

^^t:.  \i  green  lawns,  and  shaded  by  the  massy  foliage  of  luxuriant  elms. 

^*^^^y  are,  of  course,  fitted  up  witli  all  the  appointments,  comforts,  and 

^lo^^ncies  of  first-class  metropolitan  houses,  in   all   the   matters  of 

^^^^le,  service,  parlors,  and  other  public  halls,  and  are  conduet(^d  with 

^  "V-  «ry  generous  liberality. 

"Hie  Union  Hall  was  commenced  by  Gideon  Putnam,  the  founder  of 
^^^^  village  and  the  ancestor  of  the  ])re8ent  proprietors  of  the  house  in 
^  ^  ^^2,  at  which  time  he  built  some  seventy  feet  of  the  existing  edifice. 
*^  lias  been,  from  time  to  time,  so  enlarged  that  now  it  has  a  front  on 
*^^"*^>adway  of  four  htmdred  feet,  and  wings  extending  nearly  six 
^^^*idred  feet.  The  court,  or  lawn,  within  tlie  buildings,  covers  several 
^^^^*^e8  of  garden,  green  sward,  and  gravelled  path. 

^Of  Congress  Hall  may  be  repeated  in  most  points  what  we  have  just 

^^^S-^l  of  the  Union.    The  stranger  may  bestow  himself  upon  either  with 

^'^'^l  assurance  of  being  as  comfortable  as  the  genius  of  the  place  per- 

T^its,  and  as  elegantly  and  properly  lodged  as  the  most   exacting 

^^5i^hion  can  require. 

The  United  States  Hotel,  or  rather  the  orighial  ])art  of  it,  was  built 

*^^    1823,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  it  has  b(»e?i  condiu'ted  by  the  pre- 

^^^^t  propi-ietor,  whose  name  is  famous  in  the  Boniface  annals  of  Sara- 

*5a,  as  many  veterans  who  have  summered  under  his  roof  every  sea- 

^  *'->Ti,  from  youth  to  age,  will  heartily  testify.     Not  less  than  six  acres 

*e  covered  by  the  buildings  and  courts  of  this  magnificent  hostelry,  and 
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not  less  than  two  acrea  by  the  roofe  above.  The  grand  imtxa  wh" 
tVonts  on  Broadway,  ex  toads  two  hundred  feet,  whUe  tlie  wings  ri>Ji 
from  the  ht^art  of  tlie  town  to  the  railway  Btatioii,  six  hundred  arid  i\ 
fe^t  hack-  The  spiieious  court  hare,  with  its  green  piwurd,  il:§  gT€>i 
of  ehms,  and  its  pretty  cottjiges,  i$  a  jjleiisaiit  scene  to  look  UfiOEi,  wl 
the  after  tliimer  band  is  diiscoursing  gay  inns?ic. 

Each  of  our  trio  of  hotels  is  supjihed  with  an  excellent  batid^ 
duty  at  the  dinner  liour  and  at  the  nightly  dancing  titne. 

The  Saratoga  Water-Cure  m  a  very  popular   Invalid  resort,  rmi 
the  efltcient  conduct  of  Dr.  Hcdortha.     In  location,  conventenrt*)!, 
all  desirable  comrorts,  it  may  be  commended  with  the  other  hons 
The  guests  here,  we  presume,  eat  less  and  dance  l^M  thrai  elt*t»whc! 
.  while  they  probably  bathe  and  exercise  and  drink  more,  in  all  of  wl 
variHtions  we  sincerely  trust  that  ihey  find  tlicir  advantage. 

Tiie  baihroorns  of  Sanitoga,  which  are  ofien  informally  every  nig 
and  in  istate  often  ^ — present  an  array  of  wealth  and  f^L-^-hton  becomi 
the  oldest,  the  most  populotis,  and  tlie  most  popular  watorijigiiJaoi* 
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the  land.  Tlie  stirring  music,  tho  jewelled  toilettes,  ami  tlie  gay  and 
seemingly  happy  faces  which  make  up  the  hrilliant  sj)L'otacle  of  the 
Saratoga  'hop,*  arc  certainly  worth  the  looking  at,  if  not  the  sharing. 
Tho  Terpsichorean  occiij>ations  of  the  belles  and  beaux  thus  fill  up 
many  of  the  hours.  For  the  rest,  there  is  the  walk  to  the  spring;  tlie 
ramble  over  the  jxiths  of  the  beautiful  Congress  Park,  or  of  the  rural 
cemetery  of  *  Green  Ridge  '  close  by ;  the  \\>\l  to  tht;  Indian  encamj>- 
inent,  or  '  village,'  as  it  is  called  ;  the  ride  —  healthfully  working  your 
own  way  —  on  the  pretty  circular  railway,  with  other  agreeable 
diversions. 

For  drives  round  alx)ut,  there  is  ample  o[)portunity,  both  in  vehicles 
and  pleasant  destinations.  The  shortest  and  most  common  excursion 
of  tlie  Saratoga  folk  is  to  the  Lake  —  some  four  miles  away  to  the 
eastward.  This  charming  water  covers  an  area  eight  miles  in  length, 
uiid  between  two  and  three  miles  in  width.  The  magnets  here,  after 
the  natural  beauties,  are  the  excellent  chtmces  for  boating  and  juiglhig. 
"Phe  usual  stopping-place,  is  a  picturesque,  villa-looking  house,  perclied 
Kigh  above  the  Lake,  on  a  broad,  grass-covered,  and  well-wooded 
l>lufr.  The  Saratoga  Lake  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  waters  of  the 
Ivayaderasseras  Creek,  which  afterwards  pass  through  Fish  Creek  to 
t:lie  Hudson,  near  Schuylerville. 

Beyond  the  Lake,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  another  mile  distant,  is 
CJhapnian's  Hill,  from  which  a  wide  and  attractive  j)anorama  of  valley 
sxnd  hill  may  be  seen ;  and  three  miles  yet  beyond,  if  one  is  inclined  to 
^rive  HO  far,  is  Wagman's  Hill,  looking  down  upon  the  preceding  ele- 
'V-ation.  Here  may  be  seen  mountain  glimpses  in  all  directions  —  the 
-Adirondacks  in  the  far  north,  the  Catskilis  southward,  and  the  Green 
I  lilLs  of  Vermont  in  the  east. 

Northward  of  the  village,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  road  to  Luzerne, 
^yn  tho  upper  Hudson,  one  may  drive  six  miles  to  Haggerty's  Hill,  and 
^^snjoy  a  charming  look  all  over  the  land.  Waring  Hill,  which  is  six- 
'^een  niiles  from  town,  is  the  loftiest  site  of  all  this  region,  bein«j:  two 
t.housand  feet  above;  tide-water.  The  view  thence,  comprehends  (»very 
J.ioint  seen  from  all  the  other  look-outs  of  the  vicinage  —  villages, 
<^reeks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  hills,  every  where  and  imuunerable. 

Far  below  the  delighted  eye,   there  winds  the  Hudson  in  all  the 

"turns  of  its  northern  waters,  from  their  meeting  with  the  Sacandaga  to 

^he  azure  gorges  of  the  Catskilis.     Saratoga  Lake,  l^allston  Lak<\  and 

the  windings  of  the  Kayaderassera'^,  and  of  Fish  Creek,  come  into  the 

picture,  as  also  the  town  of  Schenecta<ly,  Waterford,  Mcclianicsville, 

^5chuylerville,  Ballsion,  and  Saratoga.     To  reach  Waring  Hill,  the  ex- 

l)lorer  will  follow  the  Hadley  Plank-road  about  eight  miles,  and  then 

ihe  Mount-Pleasant  road  six  niiles  further,  to  the  base  of  the  hill. 

The  rest  of  the  way  he  nmst  trudge  on  foot. 
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Stiles'  Hill  overlooks  the  vjilK'Vs  of  the  Ilmlson  and  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  waters  of  th(>se  rivers  for  some  sixty  miU*s. 

Corinth  Falls  Home  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  villasre,  are  in  the 
Hudson,  and  m;iy  he  made  the  terminus  t)f  a  niee  mornini^  exeursion. 
The  cataraet  is  very  near  Jessie's  Landinjjf,  at  wiiich  place  the  visitor, 
if  he  spends  the  day  in  the  jaunt,  may  «line  comfortably.  The  clear 
descent  of  the  river  here  is  some  sixty  feet,  with  a  mile  or  mure  of 
])reeeding  falls  and  rapids. 

Ballston  Spa  lies  about  six  miles  below  the  Springs,  on  the  line 
of  railway.  It  is  a  pU'a>aiit  villaire,  an<l  was  at  one  time  the  rival  and 
even  the  patron  (»r  Saratoga  itself.  Of  the  mineral  fountains  at  Balls- 
ton,  the  most  esteemed  are  the  Unile<l  States  Spring,  the  Fulton 
Chalybeate  Spring,  the  Franklin  Sulphur,  and  the  Low  Well. 

While  exeursionizing  in  the  neighborhood,  the  visitor  must  by  no 
moans  neglect  to  call  at  the  iiimous  J>attle-field  of  Saratoga,  where,  in 
the  sm*reiuler  of  the  British  army  under  General  Burgoyne,  so  great 
and  serviceable  a  success  occurred  to  the  patriots  of  the  Kevolution. 
This  interesting  spot  is  about  twelve  miles  distant  in  the  vicinage  of 
Schuylerville  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

In  this  varia])le  world,  an<l  in  our  particularly  variable  quarter  of  it, 
the  glory  of  Saratoga  Jis  a  ])lac!e  of  popidar  resort,  would  long  ago  have 
culminated  and  passed  away,  but  for  the  virtues  of  its  priceless  water8. 
With  this  elenient  of  immortality,  it  has  bidden  and  may  forever  bill 
defiance  to  all  the  fickle  humors  of  ever-chtmi^iirj:  Fashion. 
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Ik  reading  the  history  of  the  past,  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast 
amoimt  of  wealth  amassed  by  individuals  and  communities.  The  sums 
are  so  Mormons  that  we  are  almost  led  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
history.  In  every  grove  some  beautiful  fountain  cast  its  sparkling  jet 
into  the  Iranslucent  air ;  triumphal  arches,  of  vast  proportions  and  of 
gorgeous  finish,  spanned  the  streets  of  every  city  of  any  importance ; 
splendid  palaces,  decked  with  every  beauty  tiiat  could  charm  and  with 
every  grandeur  that  could  awe,  arose  as  if  by  the  touch  of  the  magi- 
cian^s  wand.  Cities  whose  grand  old  ruins,  even  at  the  present  day, 
afford  a  pleasing  study  to  the  antiquary,  sprang  into  existence,  and 
became  so  magnificent  that  the  wonder  has  not  ceased  how  such  stu- 
pendous structures  could  have  been  erected  by  human  hands. 

During  the  reign  of  Pericles,  Athens  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory. 
In  almost  eveiy  temple  might  be  seen  the  masterly  works  of  genius ; 
statues  from  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  and  paintings  from  the  pencil  of 
Apelles.  The  Propylea  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,173,000.  It 
stood  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  taste  of  Pericles  and  to  the  ge- 
nios  of  Mnesicles.  It  was  flanked  by  two  temples ;  and  through  these 
gorgeous  portals,  which  modern  art  in  vain  attempts  to  rival,  did  that 
proud  and  luxurious  people  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  crown 
with  garlands  of  fresh  flowers  the  guardian  deities  of  the  city.  At 
the  base  of  the  Acropolis  towered  in  wondrous  splendor  the  Odeum, 
whence  swelled  aloft  paeans  of  love  or  of  victory,  which  were  echoed 
from  the  distant  boundaries  of  the  Republic.  Above  the  city  and 
above  the  citadel,  whether  he  journeyed  by  land  or  by  sea,  the  trav- 
eller, at  a  great  distance,  saw  the  Parthenon,  the  noblest  achievement 
of  Grecian  architecture,  towering  proudly  toward  the  azure  sky.  Of 
this  stupendous  structure  M.  Lamartine  says:  'The  aspect  of  the  Par- 
thenon displays,  better  than  history,  the  colossal  grandeur  of  a  people. 
Pericles  ought  not  to  die.  What  superhuman  civilization  was  that 
which  supplied  a  great  man  to  command,  an  architect  to  conceive,  a 
sculptor  to  decorate,  statuaries  to  execute,  workmen  to  cut,  a  people 
to  pay,  and  eyes  to  comprehend  and  admire  such  an  edifice  I '  It  was 
erected  at  an  expense  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  administration  of  Pericles,  the  cost  of  tlie  temples,  pal- 
aces, and  monuments,  amounted  to  near  $3,185,700,  which  he  proposed 
to  the  senate  should  be  met  from  his  own  private  fortune.  At  this 
time,  the  private  stock  of  the  Athenians  was  $9,379,550.  Every  kind 
of  luxury  was  introduced.  Vessels  from  distant  ports,  laden  with  the 
richest  delicacies,  crowded  the  Pir^us  and  Phalereus ;  and  upon  the 
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burning  deserts  of  the  East,  caravans  toiled  slowly  toward  the  proud 
capital  of  Greece.  The  common  food  that  had  nourished  the  brave 
and  daring  heroes  of  Marathon  and  ThermopylsB,  was  exchanged  for 
the  sickly  dainties  of  a  Persian  court ;  and  the  sparkling  waters  of 
Helicon  rippled  on,  while  the  wines  of  Ceylon,  cooled  in  Thracian 
snow,  made  the  brain  reel  and  the  eye  unsteady. 

In  point  of  beauty,  power,  and  wealth,  Alexandria  succeeded  an- 
cient Memphis.  In  all  ages,  the  East  has  poured  its  riches  into  the 
laps  of  those  nations  that  lie  toward  the  setting  sun.  From  one  com- 
mercial voyage,  Solomon  realized  $15,000,555.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  trade  from  India,  Alexandria  rapidly  increased  in  beauty  and 
power,  so  that  when  Augustus  entered  the  city,  after  a  short  resist- 
ance, he  pardoned  all  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  its  splendor  and 
magnificence.  The  celebrated  light-house  Pharos,  which  stood  at  the 
extremity  of  the  harbor  Portus  Eunostus,  cost  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  dollars ;  and  such  was  the  extent  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  city,  that  a  '  single  citizen  proposed  to  raise  and  pay  an  aimy 
out  of  the  profits  of  his  trade.' 

For  nine  hundred  and  seventy  years  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria 
was  undisturbed.  Through  her  streets  had  passed  the  festive  proces- 
sion of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous  and  impos- 
ing that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  or  that  history  has  ever  record- 
ed. From  morning  imtil  night  that  mighty  host,  glittering  with  gems 
and  gold  and  silver,  defiled  along.  Cars,  drawn  by  five  hundred  men, 
and  laden  with  golden  crowns,  sparkling  with  brilliant  diamonds,  rolled 
over  flowers  of  every  hue. 

'After  this  rich  equipage,'  says  Rollin,  the  historian,  *  marched  mx- 
teen  hundred  youths,  habited  in  white  vests,  and  crowned,  some  of 
them  with  ivy,  others  with  branches  of  pine.  Two  hundred  and  fifky 
of  this  band  carried  golden  vases,  and  four  hundred  of  them  yases  of 
silver.  Three  hundred  more  carried  silver  vessels  made  to  keep  liquon 
cool.  .  •  There  were  likewise  several  tables,  six  feet  in  length,  and 
supporting  a  variety  of  remarkable  objects.  On  one  was  represented 
the  bed  of  Semele,  on  which  were  disposed  several  vests,  some  of 
golden  brocade,  others  adorned  with  precious  stones.  .  .  The  ez- 
pedition'of  Bacchus  into  the  Indies  in  another  car,  where  the  god  was 
represented  by  a  statue  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  mounted  upon  an 
elephant.  He  was  arrayed  in  purple,  and  wore  a  golden  crown  inter- 
mixed with  twining  ivy  and  pine  leaves.  A  long  thyrsus  of  gold  was 
in  his  hand,  and  his  sandals  were  of  the  same  metal.  On  the  neok  ai 
the  elephant  was  seated  a  satyr,  above  seven  feet  high,  with  a  orown  of 
gold,  formed  in  imitation  of  pine  branches,  and  blowing  a  kind  of 
trumpet  made  of  a  goat's  horn.  The  trappings  of  the  elephant  were  • 
of  gold,  and  his  neck  was  adorned  with  a  crown  of  that  metal  shaped 
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like  the  foliage  of  ivy.  <  .  After  thia  tronpe  appeared  a  long  train 
of  chariots,  twenty-four  of '  tick  were  drai*^  by  elephanta,  sixty  by 
he-goats?,  twelve  by  lions,  si  by  or^ges^  a  species  of  goat,  fifteen  by 
bntfaloes,  four  by  wild  asaesi,  eight  by  ostriches,  and  seven  by  stags, 
.  .  On  each  side  of  the^e  were  three  cars  drawn  by  eamels,  and 
followed  by  others  drawn  by  mules,  ,  ,  Some  of  these  camels  car- 
ried three  hundred  pounds  weiglit  of  incense  \  others  two  hundred  of 
saffron,  cinnamon,  iris,  and  other  odoriferous  spices.  At  a  little  difr 
tance  from  these  marched  a  band  of  Ethiopians  armed  with  pikes. 
One  body  of  these  carried  six  hundred  elephant's  teeth ;  another  two 
thousand  branches  of  ebony ;  a  third  sixty  cups  of  gold  and  silver, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  dust*  ,  .  They  were  succeeded  by  a 
himdred  and  fifty  men  supporting  trees  to  which  were  fastened  species 
of  birds  and  deer.  Cages  were  also  carried,  in  which  were  parrota^ 
peacocks,  ttirkey-hens,  pheasants,  and  a  great  number  of  Ethiopiaa 
birds.  .  ,  The  procession  was  graced  with  several  thrones  of  gold 
and  ivory,  on  one  of  which  was  a  large  diadera  of  gold,  and  on  another 
a  horn  of  the  same  metal.  A  third  supported  a  erowu  ;  and  a  fourth 
a  honi  of  solid  gold.  On  the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Soter^  the  father  of 
the  reigning  prince,  was  a  golden  crown  which  weighed  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  *  In  this  procession  were  like  wii?e  three  hundred  golden 
vases,  in  which  perfumes  were  to  be  burnt;  fifty  gilded  altars,  encom- 
passed with  golden  crowns.  Four  torches  of  gold,  fifteen  feet  in 
iieight^  were  fastened  to  one  of  these  altars.  There  were  likewise 
twelve  gilded  hearts,  one  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  in  cirGima.ference, 
and  sixty  in  height ;  and  another  was  only  twenty 4wo  feet  and  a  half 
high.  Kine  Delphic  tripods  of  gold  appeared  next,  six  feet  in  height ; 
and  there  were  six  others,  nine  feet  high.  The  largest  of  all  was  forty-, 
five  feet  high;  on  which  were  placed  several  animals  in  gold,  seven- 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  its  upper  part  Avas  encompassed  with  a  golden 
crown  formed  of  the  foliage  of  vine  leaves.  .  .  Three  thousand 
two  hundred  crowns  of  gold  were  likewise  carried  in  this  procession, 
together  with  a  consecmted  crown,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet^ 
most  probably  in  circumference ;  it  was  likewise  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  gems,  and  sun^onnded  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Ber- 
nice.  There  was  also  anotlicr  golden  legis.  Several  large  crowns  of 
gold  were  also  supported  by  young  virgins  richly  habited.  One  of 
the^fi  crowns  was  three  feet  in  height  and  twenty-four  in  circumfe- 
rence. In  this  procession  were  also  carried  a  golden  cuirass,  eighteen 
feet  in  height ;  and  another  of  silver,  twenty-seven  feet  high,  on  which 
latter  was  the  representation  of  two  thunderbolts  of  gold,  eighteen 


*  Worth  in  our  coin  twenty-five  thousand  doUars. 
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feet  in  length ;  an  oaken  crown  embellished  with  jewels ;  twenty  golden 
bucklers ;  sixty-four  complete  suits  of  golden  armor ;  two  boots  of 
the  same  metal,  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length ;  twelve  golden  baona  ; 
a  great  number  of  flagons ;  ten  large  vases  of  perfumes,  for  the  baths ; 
twelve  ewers ;  flfly  dishes;  and  a  large  number  of  tables :  off  qf  ihe^ 
were  of  gold.  There  were  likewise  five  tables  covered  with  goldea 
goblets ;  and  a  horn  of  solid  gold,  forty-five  feet  in  length.  .  •  There 
were  likewise  four  hundred  chariots  laden  with  vessels  and  other  woiia 
of  silver ;  twenty  others  filled  with  golden  vessels ;  and  eight  himdred 
more  appropriated  to  the  carriage  of  aromatic  spices.'  The  adilelis 
exercises  continued  several  days  afler  this  imposing  pageant.  The 
victors  on  that  occasion  were  presented  with  forty  crowns,  twenty 
of  which  were  estunated  at  2230  talents,  which  is  equivalent  to 
$1,672,000. 

Internal  strife  and  the  Moslem  power  at  length  effected  the  down* 
fall  of  Alexandria,  and  the  victorious  banner  of  Mohammed  wwfpi 
proudly  from  its  citadel.  Amrou,  the  officer  of  Omar,  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  this  &motis  dtf* 
We  will  not  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  dwelling  further  i^cm 
the  cost  and  splendor  of  the  many  temples,  palaces,  cenotajdiay  anfl 
monuments,  that  graced  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Ws 
shall  ^so  pass  over  in  silence  the  beautiful  hanging-gardens  of  Bahj- 
lon,  and  the  great  temple  of  Belus  —  the  wealth  of  which,  in  gddsQ 
vases,  statues,  censers,  cups,  and  vessels,  that  pertain  to  sacred  xit6% 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  means  necessary  to  the  support  ef 
large  armies  are  very  great.    England  has  not  yet  recovered^— psv^ 
haps  will  never  recover  —  from  the  heavy  debts  incurred  during  ttii 
brSliant  but  unfortunate  administration  of  the  elder  Pitt.    The  ararisS: 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  always  bountifully  supplied  with  monsj  ittii 
provisions.    The  amount  of  com  consumed  by  these  vast  armieB  of, 
men  and  horses  was  immense ;  yet  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Thrace,  EgypC^ttMl. 
Africa,  were  equal  to  the  task  of  supplying  them.    From  Byiantiv^^.. 
every  year  were  transported  to  Athens  2,400,000  bushels  ct,6oiaif, 
Rome,  also,  received  a  large  quantity  of  bread-stuffs  fircnn  Thim^  . 
The  little  country  of  Judea  was  so  productive  that  the  prooeedp^mfh: . 
ing  from  its  crops  amounted  to  about  $387,450  in  gold.    Who  bMwjft^,. 
heard  of  the  wines  of  Lesbos,  Cyprus,  and  Ohio?    At  one  timet  4tt|^; 
ing  the  infancy  of  Lucullus,  they  were  held  in  such  high  eB^gnttia£^^ 
that  only  one  cup  was  quaffed  at  an  entertainment.  ^,\ 

The  first  Tarquin  triumphed  in  a  vest  of  gold.    Claudius  gaife  tliis.'i 
Romans  a  representation  of  a  sea-fight.    Agrippina,  the  mother  c^ 
Nero,  was  present,  clad  in  a  long  robe  woven  with  golden  wire,    Ap- 
taxerxes  wore  upon  his  person  gems  and  jewels  to  the  amoant  of 
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§10,332,000.*  Daring  the  reign  of  Pompey,  an  individual  wliose 
name  was  Ptolemy^  commanded  and  maintained  eight  hnndi-ed  horae 
at  his  own  expense.  One  thousand  pei-sons  seated  themselves  daily  at 
his  table,  each  being  fiimisbed  with  a  golden  cup^  which  was  changed 
at  eveiy  course,  Plmy,  also^  informs  us  of  one  Pythias  of  Bythnia, 
w^ho  entertained  one  day,  in  the  most  splendid  manner^  the  whole  army 
of  Xerxes,  consistmg  of  1,700,000  men.  To  this  large  army  he  offer- 
ed five  months'  pay  and  provisions  for  the  whole  campaign.  At  the 
present  time  such  liberality  would  not  only  ruin  the  fortune  of  private 
person 8 J  but  would  weaken  the  commerckd  interest  of  the  most  pow- 
erful government. 

To  us,  in  these  hard  times,  when  men's  souls  seem  centred  In  the 
'  round  rotundity  *  of  the  ahnighty  dollar,  the  salaries  of  modem  artists 
appear  enormously  large,  Mademon^elle  Plccolomini^  during  her  re- 
cent engagement  in  Xew-Tork,  received  five  thousand  dollars  per 
month ;  in  Rome,  the  ealaiy  of  Roscius  was  iseventy-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  He  finally  became  so  wealthy  tliat  he  refused  a 
salary,  and  acted  several  years  without  pay^  Esopus,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Rosuius,  at  an  entertainment,  produced  a  dish  made  of  sing- 
ing-birds, which  alone  cost  $24,415 ;  and  at  liis  death  he  left  his  son 
one  million  dollars. 

Julias  Csesar  was  captured  by  the  Cilician  pirates,  who  demanded 
of  him  $25,833.30.  Ciesar  laughed  at  them  and  gave  them  Sf43,055.50. 
Before  he  enjoyed  any  public  office,  he  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
$1,119,443,  In  order  to  apperu^e  the  peo]>le,  who  demanded  Caasar  of 
the  Senate,  Cato  gave  a  distribution  of  bread-corn^  which  increased 
the  public  expense  to  ^ye  million  ^\e  hundred  thousand  drachmas, 
which  is  equivalent  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,f 
When  the  govenimeut  of  Spain  was  allotted  to  Cfesar,  he  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  debt  that  he  could  not  depart  to  take  charge  of  his 
position-  He  called  upon  Ciassns  the  Rich,  who  stood  security  for 
him  in  the  sum  of  $714,^21.  He  rewarded  the  bravery  of  Cassins 
Ceajva  by  a  donation  of  seven  thousand  dollars.  He  paid  off  the  vast 
debts  of  the  tribune  Curio  ;  and  presented  the  consul  Paulus  with 
$1^291,665,  which  was  employed  in  constructing  anew  hall  near  the 
Fornm.  He  commenced  a  new  building,  the  ground-plot  of  which  was 
to  have  cost  Iiim  abote  an  hundred  milHon  of  sesterces.  In  memory 
of  his  daughter,  he  gave  a  most  extravagant  feast  to  the  people  j 
doubled  the  pay  of  the  legions  forever ;  granted  the  people  corn  with- 
otit  measure,  and  gave  each  soldier  a  slave,  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  house.^ 
He  presented  an  actor  for  a  mimic  piece  of  his  own,  tl  7,500.|    For  his 

•  Varro  apud  Pliny,  1.  xlv.  c.  10.  t  Plutarch  apud  Julio  Csesare. 

X  SuetoD.  in  Julio,  pp.  15.  §  Ibid,  in  Julio,  pp.  22,823. 
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mistress,  Servilia,  mother  of  M.  Brutus,  he  purchased  a  pearl,  that 
cost  him  $210,000.  During  his  reign,  gold  and  silver  beeame  so 
abundant  that  it  was  exchanged  throughout  Italy  at  three  thonnnd 
sesterces  per  pound.  He  also  decorated  the  arms  of  his  soldiers  nidi 
gold  and  silver,  so  that  they  should  be  the  more  unwilling  to  part  with 
them  from  their  great  value.  Yet,  with  all  his  extravaganoei  he  be- 
queathed to  each  Roman  citizen  nine  dollars. 

Tiberius  GsBsar  rewarded  his  gladiator  with  three  thousand  fire 
hundred  dollars.  To  Sabinus  he  gave  seven  thousand  dollars  for  a  dia- 
logue between  a  mushroom  and  a  fig-pecker,  and  between  an  oyster  and 
a  thrush.  He  divided  his  attendants  into  three  classes :  to  the  first  be 
gave  six;  to  the  second  four,  and  to  the  third  two  hundred  thooaand 
sesterces,  which  is  equal  to  about  forty-two  thousand  dollars. 

In  many  respects  Caligula  was  as  great  a  tyrant  as  Nero.  The  te- 
mer  was  the  cormorant,  with  all  its  voracity ;  the  latter  was  the  eag^ 
without  its  noblest  qualities.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  fiiel 
that  Nero  touched  the  lyre  while  Rome  was  wrapt  in  flames.  Baft  m 
the  whole  history  of  Caligula,  there  is  nothing  to  excite  either  <m  re- 
spect or  admiration.  He  lavished  thousands,  not  to  make  mahlniMI 
better  and  happier,  but  simply  to  gratify  his  own  evil  and  vidpiu  3a» 
sires.  He  practised  incest  with  his  sisters ;  forced  parents  to  wHoflMi 
the  dying  agonies  of  their  children ;  exhibited  his  wife  naked  tQ  ]hii 
fnend^,  and  disgraced  many  noblemen  by  branding  them  in  the  4wii 
with  a  hot  iron.  He  was  reckless  in  the  profusion  with  which  he  iM^ 
tered  money.  He  gave  to  Antiochus  of  Comagine  $3,500,000.  9|l 
bathed  in  a  bath  of  precious  unguents ;  drank  priceless  pearls,  diasolfiA 
in  vinegar,  and  ate  of  golden  bread.*  At  an  auction  he  made  hu'wtp^ 
man  knock  off  twelve  gladiators  to  Saturpinus,  who  was  so  iiiifijrlnnfiit 
as  to  nod.  They  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thottMll 
dollars.  In  less  than  one  year  he  lavished  a  magnificent  estateJi  ipbl 
all  the  treasures  amassed  by  Tiberius,  amounting  to  twentby^wnftii 
hundred  million  of  dollars !  At  another  auction,  he  compelled  aii  Ml> 
vidnal  to  pay  seven  thousand  dollars  for  a  mere  bauble.  He  wafHf 
fond  of  handling  gold  that,  having  spread  it  out  upon  the  floors  ijK 
would  walk  over  it,  and  would  even  lie  down  upon  it.  '    '    •  ■  ) 

Augustus  Caesar  left  a  legacy  to  the  Roman  people  of  tl,<l87^SH|^ 
yet  he  complained  that  his  heirs  would  only  have  $5,250,000.  'I^lp^. 
to  this  he  had  expended  upon  the  government  four  hundred  uidlillriltt^' 
thousand  dollars,  beside  his  two  paternal  estates.  In  addition  to  ilHp>^' 
he  wasted  $7,367,535.  Nero  gave  Siridates  eight  hundred  tfaoairii|f  ^ 
sesterces  every  day  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  upon  his  depanMAr  - 
presented  him  with  a  million  more.    He  also  bestowed  npon  tilt 

. ^     ■  mV 
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harper,  Menoerates^  and  upon  tho  glatHator,  SpicHlnsi,  the  houses  and 
estates  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  once  honored  \^dth  a  triumph. 
We  here  present  the  reader  with  the  description  of  the  new  palace 
which  Nero  erected  afler  the  burning  of  Rome.  It  is  taken  from  the 
history  of  that  Emperor,  hj  Suetonius.  *  He  nused  an  house,  that 
reached  from  the  palace  to  the  Esqute,  which  he  at  first  called  Transi- 
toria ;  but  after  it  was  burnt  down  and  rebuilt,  the  Golden  Hause, 
concerning  the  largeness  and  furniture  of  which,  it  mfiy  Hufiice  to  say 
thus  much.  The  porch  was  so  high,  that  there  stood  in  it  a  monstrous 
fitatue  of  himself,  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  the  extent 
of  it  such,  that  it  had  triple  porticos  a  mile  iu  length,  and  a  pond  like 
a  sea,  surrounded  with  buil dings,  that  lool?ed  like  a  city.  Besides  this, 
^  there  was  within  the  compaiis  of  it  corn-fields,  vineyards,  pastures,  and 
woods,  with  a  vast  number  of  beasts,  both  wild  and  tahie.  It  was  in 
all  the  parts  of  it  over-hiid  with  gold,  and  finely  adorned  with  jewels 
and  mother-of-pearL  The  rooms  of  entenainment  were  arched  witli 
vaults  of  ivory,  that  turned  round  and  scattered  flowers  abotit  the 
room,  and  were  besides  furnished  with  pipes  for  the  drooping  of  un- 
guents upon  the  guests.  Th<^  chief  hanqueting-room  was  round,  and 
perpetually  turning  about  night  aud  day,  in  imitation  of  the  motions 
of  the  heavens,'  We  can  form  no  accurate  conception  of  what  this 
splendid  structure  cost.  The  amount  of  gold  consumed  in  its  erection 
was  enough  to  have  enriched  a  nation  at  the  present  time. 

Tacitus  gives  us  an  account  of  the  magnificent  feast  presented  to 
Nero,  upon  Lake  A^rippina,  by  Ti^illinus,  A  platform  of  great  di- 
mensions was  erected  upon  the  water.  A  large  number  of  boats, 
adorned  with  ivory  and  gold  were  present  to  move  this  splendid  float- 
ing palace.  Upon  the  tables  were  every  dainty  —  fish  from  every  sea, 
and  game  from  every  forest.  The  banks  were  crowded  with  eager 
spectators,  and  bands  of  naked  harlots  sported  in  lascivious  dances  for 
the  gratification  of  the  wicked  emperor.  As  the  shades  of  night 
gathered  over  this  scene  of  luxury  and  wantonness,  from  the  adjacent 
groves  and  houses  a  most  brilliant  illumination  appeared.  Voluptu- 
ous music  swelled  upon  the  air,  and  every  sacred  duty  was  forgotten 
in  this  hour  of  sinful  revelry. 

Nero  was  so  extravagant  that  he  never  wore  the  same  garments 
twice.  He  fished  with  a  golden  net ;  and  when  he  travelled,  a  thou- 
sand carts  were  necessary  to  transport  his  efiects.  His  mules  were 
shod  all  round  with  silver,  and  the  drivers  were  clad  in  the  richest 
scarlet.  Livia  Augusta  bequeathed  to  Galba  $1,750,000.  In  about 
four  months  Vitellius  expended  on  the  mere  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum 
equal  to  seven  million  pounds  sterling.  Nothing  could  appease  his 
voracious  appetite,  and  nothing  was  too  delicate  or  too  coarse  for  his 
vitiated  taste.    He  had  acquired  the  filthy  practice  of  vomitting  when- 
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ever  it  suited  his  conyenience ;  hence,  having  eaten  to  satiety,  he  eould 
instantly  disgorge  what  he  the  previous  moment  had  swallowed.  A 
most  extraordinary  supper  was  given  him  by  his  brother.  .At  thiB 
feast  two  thousand  choice  dishes  were  served  up,  as  weU  as  seven 
thousand  fowls !  Yitellius  was  imwilling  that  his  brother  should  out- 
do him ;  he  therefore  gave  a  supper,  which  surpassed  the  other.  One 
dish  alone  was  so  extensive  that  he  called  it  the  ^  Shield  of  Ifinenra.' 
It  contained  the  livers  of  scares,  the  brains  of  pheasants  and  peaoodkSi 
intermingled  with  tongues  of  flamingoes.  To  this  banquet  aad  for  this 
feast,  ships  of  war  were  filled  with  the  entrmls  of  lampreys,  obtuoed 
from  the  Carpathian  Sea  and  from  the  Spanish  Straits. 

Vespasian  said  that  $1,400,000,000  were  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
government.  He  paid  the  Latin  and  Greek  Professors  of  Rhetom  a 
yearly  stipend  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  He  also  gsfe 
to  the  tragedian,  Apollinaris,  the  sum  o^  fourteen  thousand  dollani;  to' 
Lepinus  and  Diodonis,  the  harpers,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dolhii; 
and  the  least  he  presented  to  any  performer  was  forty  sesterces,  bento 
a  great  many  golden  crowns.  He  bestowed  .upon  a  lady  four  tibonmid 
dollars  for  lying  with  him  one  night.  By  means  of  war  aad  fins 
Marcus  Crassus  amassed  a  vast  fortune.  He  began  life  compaz9(tifd|f 
a  poor  man,  but  in  a  short  time  he  owned  a  considerable  portkil  of 
Rome.  After  he  had  consecrated  the  tenth  part  of  an  estate  to  jBbiVi- 
les,  had  given  an  entertainment  to  the  people,  and  a  supply  of  com  ifi 
each  citizen,  he  was  then  worth  $7,500,000.  He  had  five  hmbed 
slaves,  who  were  mechanics,  and  he  also  worked  several  silver  minesk^ 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  triumphal  honors  of  which  we  have  mj 
mention,  was  that  given  by  the  Romans  to  Paulus  i^^milius,  ^ifho'eqi^ 
quered  Perseus.  The  temples  in  the  city  were  decorated  with  bxpitf 
^1  garlands ;  incense  smoked  upon  a  thousand  altars ;  in  every  pHop 
scaffolds  were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  people;  andoAefil 
of  every  rank  and  dignity  hurried  to-and-fro  in  busy  preparation.  Hie 
eye  of  the  spectator  was  dazzled  by  the  burnished  brass  and  g^SttallRg 
steel;  helmets,  shields,  and  greaves  were  beautifully  arranged;  mA 
the  clangor  that  arose  from  the  Thracian  bucklers,  targets,  qnifviy^ 
naked  swords,  and  long,  keen  pikes,  fastened  to  the  horsea'  l)it%  fn^ 
continually  striking  together,  was  fearful  to  hear.  For  three  jhyi 
this  gorgeous  procession  marched  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  '^om 
thousand  men  bore  vessels  filled  with  silver  money,  to  the  amponl  gif^ 
$1,937,250;  and  seventy-^even  other  vessels  were  borne,  ladon  ii^ 
golden  coin  to  the  an^ount  of  $397,792.  In  this  procession  was  a|wi 
carried  an  immense  consecrated  bowl,  wrought  of  gold  and 
with  precious  stones.    It  weighed  six  hundred  pounds  I 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ancients  placed  a  very  high  valne . 
golden  and  silver  vessels.    In  the  first  ages  of  tiie  Ghriatinn  eK%il 
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Boman  Emperor  purchased  two,  for  which  he  paid  ten  thousand 
dollars  —  a  cup,  capable  of  holding  three  sextarii,  (four-and-a-half 
pints,)  for  $60,270,  and  a  dish  for  $258,800.  Gems  were  also  held  in 
high  estimation.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  pearl  presented  to 
Servilia  by  Julius  Caesar,  which  cost  him  $210,000.  Nonnius  pos- 
sessed an  opal  of  such  great  beauty  and  value,  that,  rather  than  part 
with  it  to  Mark  Anthony,  he  went  into  exile.  We  shall  produce  only 
one  example  to  show  what  value  the  ancients  set  upon  painting.  The 
celebrated  Venus  Anadyomene  was  purchased  by  Augustus  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  work  was  executed  by  Apelles. 
Bucephalus  cost  Philip  King  of  Macedon  about  $13,777.  Alexander 
made  a  present  to  the  philosopher,  Xenocrates,  of  $43,055.  At  Susa, 
m  Persia,  he  gave  a  feast  to  those  of  the  Macedonians  who  had  wedded 
Persian  ladies,  at  which  were  no  less  than  nine  thousand  persons 
seated  at  the  table,  to  each  of  whom  he  presented  a  golden  goblet.  In 
addition  to  this  great  munificence,  he  paid  off  all  their  debts,  insomuch 
that  the  whole  expense  amoimted  to  $8,438,878. 

The  ftmeral  pageant  of  Alexander  has  never  been  surpassed.  In 
many  respects  it  equalled  the  festive  train  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
The  monarch  died  at  Babylon,  and  was  buried  in  the  mosque  of  St. 
Ath^iasius  at  Alexandria.  The  grandees  and  governors  appointed 
AridsBUS  to  prepare  for  this  august  funeral.  Two  years  were  consumed 
in  the  preparation,  and  every  splendor  that  wealth  could  buy  was 
laTished  with  profusion.  At  length  the  day  arrived  for  this  solenm 
and  magnificent  procession  to  begin  its  march.  Hills  were  levelled,  all 
uneven  places  were  made  smooth,  and  every  obstacle  that  could  impede 
the  funeral-train  was  removed  by  a  vast  number  of  workmen.  The 
chariot  that  contained  the  coftin  of  the  monarch  was  adorned  with  such 
wealth  of  jewels  and  diadems,  that  it  is  said  to  have  emitted  brilliant 
flashes,  like  those  of  lightning.  The  spokes  of  this  chariot  were  covered 
with  gold.  It  was  drawn  by  sixty-four  mules  of  the  largest  size,  and  each 
was  adorned  with  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  collar,  enriched  with  precious 
stones  and  golden  bells.  On  this  chariot  was  erected  a  pavilion  of  solid 
gold,  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighteen  in  length.  The  inside  surpassed 
the  outside  in  splendor  and  brilliancy,  being  one  blaze  of  jewels  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  shells.  Golden  net-work  beautified  the  circum- 
ference, and  the  golden  threads  were  an  inch  in  thickness,  to  each  of 
which  were  fastened  large  bells,  which  could  be  heard  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. It  would  only  weary  the  reader  to  mention  all  the  jewels  and 
golden  crowns  that  were  borne  in  this  procession.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  the  great  amount  of  gold  that  was  displayed  on  that 
occasion. 
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TUB  BAIN    ON    THE    BOOP. 

Thx  duU,  dadlc  ni^t  sinks  down  Hie  roo^ 
It  brings  the  douds,  the  mist,  the  rain ;' 

The  embers  dying  on  the  hearth, 
Ah  I  will  they  flash  and  flame  again  ? 

Is  that  a  step  upon  the  stairs  ? 

I  need  not  wait  to  hear  the  proof; 
The  stealthy  rain  has  come  to-night, 

I  hear  it  creeping  down  the  roo£ 

But  sit  with  me,  the  embers  watch 

Amid  the  pale-white  ashes  glow, 
That  shoot  out  stars  of  crimson  light. 

Like  rubies  on  a  bed  of  snow. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  seemed 
To  hear  those  foot-steps  on  the  stairs ; 

Indeed  I  Ve  heard  them  oft  before, 
Yes,  even  in  my  secret  prayers. 

I  cannot  see,  but  &ncy  still 
My  sainted  child  looks  in  my  &ce, 

And  think  the  shadow  of  a  wing 
Makes  heavenly  twilight  in  the  place. 

Her  deep-blue  eyes  looked  out  of  curls 
That  fell  in  soft  and  waving  lines ; 

You  would  have  thought  that  you  had  found 
Two  violets  amid  the  vines. 

We  gazed  within  their  azure  depths, 
As  through  a  long  and  shaded  aisle. 

That  into  heaven  ran  afar  — 
God  only  let  us  look  awhile. 

This  bitter  rain  has  dripped  but  twice 
Since  last  we  heard  her  little  feet 

Drop  music  all  adown  the  stairs  : 
And  now  —  they  press  the  golden  street 

Such  music  as  the  rain-drops  make. 
Those  passing  feet  made  every  day. 

One  eve  tiiey  stopped,  and  then  —  we  knew 
That  they  had  climbed  the  heavenly  way. 

I  seem  to  hear  them  ever  now. 
As  if  some  Jacob's  ladder  bound 

My  soul  to  heaven's  wide-opened  door, 
And  angels  touched  each  crystal  round. 

And  thus  I  love  to  sit  and  think 

My  child  may  up  this  ladder  go 
I  did  not  dream  that  I  should  find 

My  Bethel  in  my  wasting  wo. 
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»  VvtfftUEi  OordaJ    Cldlfe  ap  ymxr  luaxlai,} 

At  length  this  extraordinary  soul  has  yielded  up  to  me  the  secret  of 
its  tempests  I     Would  she  had  kept  it  forevt^r  I 

For  some  days  after  the  last  scenes  which  I  have  relatedj  Mile,  Mar- 
gtterito,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  impulses  of  youth  and  freedom,  to  which 
she  had  for  an  instant  yielded,  had  allowed  to  fall  over  her  brow  a  thicker 
veil  of  sorrowful  pride,  defiance,  and  disdain*  la  the  midst  of  the 
noisy  pleasures,  fetes,  and  dances,  which  followed  one  another  at  the 
chateau,  she  glided  like  a  shadow,  indifferent,  icy,  and  sometimes 
irritated.  Her  irony  attacked  with  inconceivable  bitterness,  some- 
times the  purest  enjoyments  of  the  mind,  those  which  spring  from  con- 
templation and  study ;  and  sometimes  even  the  noblest  and  most 
inviolable  feelings.  If  any  exhibition  of  courage  or  virtue  was  men- 
tioned before  her,  she  would  at  once  turn  it  over  to  find  its  selfish 
side;  if  one  had  the  misfortune  to  light  in  her  presence  the  smallest 
grain  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  art,  she  would  extinguish  it  with  a 
back-hand  blow.  Her  short,  dry,  terrible  laugh,  which  sat  on  her  lips 
like  the  mockery  of  a  fallen  angel,  was  furiously  withering  against 
enthusiasm  and  passion,  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  human  soul, 
wherever  she  saw  a  trace  of  them.  This  strange  spirit  of  calumniation 
took,  I  noticed,  a  character  of  especial  persecution  and  downright 
hostility  with  regard  to  me.  I  did  not  understand,  and  do  not  yet 
very  clearly  understand,  how  I  could  have  deserved  these  particular 
attentions;  for,  if  it  is  true  that  I  bear  in  my  heart  a  firm  religious  belief  in 
ideal  and  eternal  things,  one  of  which  only  death  can  deprive  me, 
(Great  God  !  what  should  I  have  left,  if  that  were  gone !)  I  am  in  no 
way  inclined  to  public  ecstasy,  and  my  admiration,  like  my  love,  will 
never  be  an  inconvenience  to  any  one.  But  I  in  vain  observed,  with 
more  scrupulousness  than  ever,  the  kind  of  modesty  which  befits  true 
feeling.  I  gained  nothing  by  it ;  I  was  suspected  of  poetry.  Roman- 
tic chimeras  were  imputed  to  me,  for  the  pleasure  of  combating  them ; 
a  ridiculous  harp  of  some  sort  was  put  in  my  hands,  simply  for  the 
diversion  of  breaking  its  strings. 

Although  this  war,  declared  against  every  thing  tjiat  rises  above  the 
material  interests  and  dry  realities  of  life,  was  no  new  feature  in  Mile, 
Marguerite's  character,  it  was  abruptly  exaggerated  and  envenomed, 
so  &r  as  to  wound  the  hearts  which  are  most  attached  to  the  young 
^I.  One  day  Mile,  de  Porhofit,  tired  out  by  this  incessant  sarcasm, 
said  to  her,  before  me :  *  My  darling,  for  some  time  there  has  been  (i 
devil  in  you,  which  you  will  do  well  to  exorcise  as  soon  as  possible  : 
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otherwise  you  will  end  by  making  an  unholy  trio  with  Mme.  Aubiy 
and  Mme.  de  Saint  Cast;  I  warn  you  plainly.  For  my  own  pvrt,! 
do  n't  pretend  to  be,  or  to  have  ever  been,  a  very  romantic  person,  bnl  I 
like  to  think  that  there  still  are  in  the  world  some  souls  capable  of 
generous  feeling ;  I  believe  in  disinterestedness,  were  it  only  in  my 
own ;  I  even  believe  in  heroism,  for  I  have  known  heroes.  MonMym, 
I  take  a  pleasure  in  hearing  the  little  birds  sing  under  my  hornhMPiy 
and  in  building  my  cathedral  in  the  clouds  as  they  float  by.  All  ^isft 
may  be  very  absurd,  my  sweet  child ;  but  I  will  venture  to  r^niM 
you  that  these  illusions  are  the  treasures  of  the  poor,  that  U^iHifief^ 
and  I  have  no  other  treasures,  and  that  we  are  singular  enough  noilo 
complain  about  it.' 

Another  day,  after  enduring  with  my  usual  impassibility  MIlo*  Mar- 
guerite's scarcely-veiled  sarcasms,  her  mother  took  me  aside :  ^Monsieur 
Maxime,'  she  said,  *  my  daughter  torments  you  a  little  ;  I  beg  you  to 
excuse  it.  You  must  notice  that  her  character  is  changed  ibr  iome 
time  past.' 

*  Tour  daughter  seems  more  abstracted  than  usuaL* 

*  And  not  without  reason,  too  ;  she  is  on  the  point  of  making  a  very 
serious  resolution,  and  it  is  a  moment  when  a  yourtg  gir?s  humor  is 
tossed  about  by  any  wind  of  folly.' 

I  bowed  without  replying. 

*Tou  are  now,'  Mme.  Laroque  continued,  *a  friend  of  the  ^mily; 
in  which  capacity  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  M.  de  Bevallan.' 

*  M.  de  Bevallan,  Madame,  has  a  very  fine  fortune,  I  believe ;  a  little 
less  than  yours,  but  a  very  fine  one  still ;  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^ 
thousand  francs  a  year.' 

*  Yes ;  but  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  man  himself,  of  Ms  ^i-  j 
racter  ? ' 

*  Madame,  M.  de  B6vallan  is  what  is  called  a  very  polished  gentle*  | 
man.    He  does  not  want  for  sense,  and  passes  for  an  upright  iimu«* 

*  But  do  you  think  he  will  make  my  daughter  happy  ?' 
^  I  do  not  think  he  will  make  her  unhappy ;  lie  ha^  not  a  malidoQif 

spirit.' 

*•  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  He  does  not  please  me  at  all,  bat  h^  1 
is  the  only  one  who  does  please  Marguerite  at  all ;  and  then  tliere  art  j 
so  few  men  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year  !  You  can  uqpJ 
derstand  that  my  daughter,  in  her  position,  has  not  wanted  for  suiton 
For  two  or  three  years  we  have  been  literally  besieged.  Well, 
must  come  to  an  end.  I  am  ill,  and  may  go  off  any  day;  my  daughter] 
would  be  left  without  any  protection.  And  since  this  is  a  marriag#1 
which  will  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  society,  and  which  the  world  j 
will  certainly  approve  oj^  I  should  be  to  blame  if  I  "  "  i      lend  myself  | 
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to  it.    I  am  accused  already  of  i  ideas  to  my 

daughter :  the  truth  ia,  I  sngt        no  to  1      ,  has  a  head 

entiieljr  her  ovni.    And  uow  WJ  yoti  i  n      :,o  do  ? ' 

'Will  you  aJloTv  nie  to  ask  what  la       !e.  de  I'orho        >       on?         3 
is  a  person  of  great  judgment  and  experience,  and 
devoted  to  you,* 

*Ah  !  if  I  took  Mile,  de  Porhoet's  advice,  I  should  send  M-  de  B^val- 
lan  far  enough.  But  &he  speaks  about  it  very  much  at  her  ease. 
When  he  is  gone,  it  is  not  MBe,  de  Porhogt  if  ho  will  marry  my 
daughter  1  * 

*  In  point  of  fortune,  Madamej  M,  de  Bevallau  is  certainly  an  bh- 
uanal  match,  it  must  not  be  disguised  from  you ;  and  if  yon  rigorously 
demand  a  hundred  thousand  a  year? ' 

'  But  I  don*t  demand  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  any  more 
than  a  hundred  song,  my  dear  Sir.  Only  it  does  nn  concern  me,  it 
ooncems  my  daughter.  Well,  I  can't  give  her  to  a  mason,  can  I?  I 
should  like  well  enough  myself  to  be  a  mason's  wife  j  but  what  would 
have  made  mc  happy,  perhaps  would  not  make  my  daughter  so. 
When  I  give  her  in  marriage,  I  have  |o  consult  generally  received 
ideas,  and  not  my  own,' 

'  Well^  Madame,  if  thiB  marriage  suits  you,  and  if  it  equally  snits  your 
daughter  — ' 

*  But  it  does  not,  it  does  not  suit  me,  nor  my  daughter  either ;  it  is 
a  marriage  —  why,  it  k  a  marriage  of  convenience,  and  that  is  all!' 

*Am  I  to  imderstand  that  it  is  quite  decided  on?' 

*  No,  for  I  am  asking  your  advice.  If  it  were  so,  ray  daughter 
would  be  calmer.     It  is  this  hesitation  that  upseta  her,  and  then ' 

Mme*  Laroque  plunged  into  the  sliade  of  the  little  dome  that  sur- 
mounts her  easy-chnir,  nod  added :  '  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  in  that  no  happy  brain  ?  * 

*  None  whatever,  Madame.' 

Her  sparkling  glance  dwelt  on  me  for  a  moment.  She  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  said  in  a  gentle  and  sorrowful  tone  :  '  Go,  Sir  ;  I  will 
not  detain  you  any  longer.' 

The  confidence  with  which  I  had  just  been  honored,  had  caused  me 
small  surprise.  For  some  time  it  was  evident  that  Mile.  Marguerite  was 
devoting  to  M.  de  Bevallan  all  the  sympathy  she  could  still  retain  for 
htunanity.  These  tokens,  nevertheless,  were  the  appearance  of  friendly 
preference  rather  than  of  passionate  tenderness.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  this  preference  is  capable  of  being  explained.  M.  de 
Bevallan,  whom  I  have  never  liked,  and  of  whom  I  have  given  in  these 
pages,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  caricature  rather  than  a  portrait,  combmes 
the  greatest  number  of  the  qualities  and  defects  which  usually  enlist 
the  sympathi     of  women.    Modesty  is  absolutely  wanting  to  him ; 
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but  that  suits  him  wonderfully,  for  women  do  not  Hke  it.  He  biB  tbat 
witty,  sarcastic,  and  cahu  assurance  which  nothing  can  intimidirtei 
which  readily  intimidates  others,  &nd  which  every  where  secnres  to  a 
man  who  is  endowed  with  it,  a  kind  of  rule  and  an  appearanee  of 
superiority.  EQs  tall  figure,  his  large  features,  his  skill  in'  p&ymai 
exercises,  his  renown  as  a  steeple-chaser  and  hunter,  lend  faim  a  nuidy 
authority  which  imposes  on  the  timid  sex.  Lastly,  he  has  in  hu  eyet 
a  spirit  of  boldness,  of  enterprise,  and  conquest,  which  is  not  contra* 
dieted  by  his  manners ;  which  troubles  women,  and  stirs  up  a  seonl 
ardor  in  their  souls.  It  is  right  to  add  that  advantages  of  this  Idnd 
have  full  value  in  general  only  with  vulgar  hearts;  but  MUe.  Mii^ 
gu^rite's  heart,  which  I  had  at  first  been  .tempted,  as  is  always  the 
case,  to  rate  as  highly  as  her  beauty,  seemed  to  be  making  a  displsj^ 
this  some  time  past,  of  sentiments  of  a  very  inferior  order ;  rad  I 
thought  her  quite  capable  of  yielding,  without  resistance  and  wittumt 
enthusiasm,  with  the  passive  coldness  of  a  sluggish  imaginatioii,  to 
the  charms  of  this  common-place  conqueror,  and  the  subsequent  joke 
of  a  marriage  of  respectability. 

In  all  this  it  was  highly  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  I  Sid 
so  more  easily  than  I  could  have  thought  possible  a  month  sooner; 
for  I  had  used  all  my  courage  to  combat  the  first  temptations' tQ  a 
love,  of  wliich  good  sense  and  honor  equally  disapproved;  and  die 
herself  who,  without  knowing  it,  made  this  combat  necessary,  had, 
also  without  knowing  it,  powerfully  aided  me.  If  she  had  been  in- 
able  to  hide  her  beauty  from  me,  she  had  at  least  unveiled  her  soldi 
and  my  own  at  once  half-returned  within  itself.  A  trifling  imhi^r 
ness,  no  doubt,  to  the  young  millionaire,  but  a  real  happiness  to  mel 

Meanwhile  I  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  whither  I  was  called  .bj 
Mme.  Laroque's  interests,  and  by  my  own.  I  came  back  two  ^JR 
ago,  and  on  my  arrival  at  the  chateau,  I  was  told  that  old  M.  LaioqM 
had  been  asking  for  me  repeatedly  since  the  morning.  I  hastened  ,tt> 
his  apartment.  As  he  perceived  me,  a  pale  smile  flitted  orar  Ul 
withered  cheeks ;  he  fixed  on  me  a  look  in  which  I  thought  I  read  SB 
expression  of  malignant  joy  and  secret  triumph,  and  then  said  to  JM 
in  a  dull,  hollow  voice :  *  Sir  I  Monsieur  de  Saint  Cast  is  dead  I*. 

This  news,  which  the  singular  old  man  had  insisted  on  g^Ting  pM 
himself  was  correct.  During  the  preceding  night,  poor  Genend  ^ 
Saint  Cast  had  been  attacked  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  in  ( 
he  had  been  taken  away  from  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  < 
which  he  owed  to  Mme.  de  Saint  Cast.  Immediately  the 
known  in  the  chateau,  Mme.  Aubry  had  caused  herself  to  be'i 
conveyed  to  her  friend's  house  ;  and  these  two  oompaiiioiis^  DlOQlfir 
Desmarets  told  us,  had  passed  the  day  in  exchanging  a  whok  i^jiftc 
of  original  and  strikmg  ideas,  on  death,  the  swiftness  of  itii^itfifidrs 
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the  impossibility  of  foreseeing    or 

ueis  of  regret,  which  will  no    b  >  lo  ya 

time  as  a  consoler*    After  wiii  (      m  re- 

cruited their  strength  very  Bwe     y,     '  C        ,  l  Ji 

sngtain  yourself  God  wishes  it,'       1  A        \    Jit 

de  Svimt  Ca^rt  had  a  bottle  of  i  sb  w       Droti 

General  used  to  adore,  in  o  which      3 

Aubry  to  taste  it,    Mme,  Aubry  j        nately  refi       ^  to  it 

Mme.  de  Saint  Oast  let  hersel:'  be  i  '  irt 

'should  take  a  glass  of  Spanish  wine  and  a  They  cUd 

the  GoneraPfi  health. 

Yesterday  morning,  Mme*  Laroque  and  her  daughter,  dressed  in 
dt'ep  moumiDg,  stepped  into  the  carriage  \  I  took  a  seat  by  them. 
We  reached  the  little  neighboring  town  toward  ten  o'clock.  While 
I  attended  the  General's  funeral,  these  ladies  joined  with  Mme.  Aubry 
to  form  the  cuetomary  circle  round  the  widow«  The  sad  ceremony 
over,  I  returned  to  the  house  of  mournicg,  and  was  ushered,  with 
some  friends  of  the  fiimily,  into  the  celebrated  drawing-room,  the  fur- 
niture of  which  cost  tifleen  thousand  francs.  In  the  funereal  half-light 
which  reigned  there,  I  distiiiguiiihed,  on  a  sofa  worth  twelve  hundred 
francs,  the  inconsolable  shadow  of  Mme.  de  Saint  Cast,  enveloped  in 
much  crape,  of  which  %ve  soon  learned  the  price.  By  her  side  was 
Mme.  Aubry,  presenting  an  image  of  the  greatest  physical  and  moral 
weakness,  Hat±-a-dozeu  relations  and  friends  completed  the  monmfiil 
group.  While  we  were  arranging  ourselves  in  line  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  there  was  a  sound  of  moving  feet  and  croaking  of  the 
floor ;  then  a  gloomy  silence  once  more  reigned  in  the  mauBolenm. 
Only  from  time  to  time  there  rose  from  the  sofa  a  lamentable  aigh, 
which  31me*  Aubry  immediately  repeated  like  a  faithful  echo. 

At  length  came  in  a  young  man,  who  had  delayed  a  little  in  the 
street,  to  take  time  to  finish  a  cigar  which  he  had  lighted  on  leaving 
the  cemetery.  As  he  glided  discreetly  into  our  ranks,  Mme.  de  Saint 
Cast  saw  hun« 

*  Is  that  you,  Arthur? '  she  said  in  a  voice  like  a  breath. 

'  Yes,  aunt,'  siud  the  young  man,  advancing  like  a  vedette  in  front 
of  our  Uue, 

*  Well,'  returned  the  widoWj  in  the  same  plamtive,  drawling  tone. 
*iait  over?* 

^  Yes,  aunt,'  was  the  answer  given  in  a  curt  and  deliberate  tone,  by 
the  young  Arthur,  who  seemed  to  be  a  young  fellow  that  was  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  himself. 

A  pause  followed,  after  which  Mme.  de  Saint  Cast  drew,  from  the 
depths  of  her  soul  this  new  series  of  questions :  '  Did  it  go  off  well  ? ' 

*Verj  well,  aunt,  very  well.* 
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*  Many  people  present  ? ' 

'The  whole  town,  aunt,  the  whole  town,' 

*  The  troops  ?»  c   ' 

*  Yes,  aunt,  the  whole  garrison  and  the  band«'  =  ■ . 
Mme.  de  Saint  Cast  groaned  audibly,  and  then  added :  ^  The«fpM?* 
'The  sappers  too,  aunt,  most  assuredly.'  ^H 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was  in  this  last  circumstance  that  could  m^B 

painfully  lacerate  Mme.  de  Saint  Cast's  heart,  but  she  did  not  resist  it ; 
a  sudden  fhinting  fit,  accompanied  by  an  infantine  wailing^  ealle4j 
round  her  all  the  resources  of  female  sensibility,  and  gave  ns  an  op 
portunity  to  escape.    I  took  good  care,  for  my  part,  to  profit  bj  it 
I  could  Hot  endure  to  see  that  ridiculous  harpy  performing  her  hr\ 
critical  mmnmery  over  the  grave  of  the  weak  but  good  and  true  ma 
whose  life  she  had  embittered,  and  whose  end  she  bad  probablj 
hastened. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mme.  Laroque  sent  to  propose  to  me  to  ao 
company  her  as  far  as  the  farm-house  at  Langoat,  situated  five  or 
leagues  &,rther,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast.    She  calculated  on  going 
to  dine  there  with  her  daughter ;  the  farmer's  wife,  who  had  been 
Mile.  Marguerite's  nurse,  is  ill  at  present,  and  the  ladies  Imve  for  mn 
time  proposed  giving  her  this  mark  of  their  interest.    We  set  out  i 
two  in  the  aflemoon.    It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  this  hot  f 
son.     The  open  curtains  let  into  the  carriage  the  thick  seorchu 
effluvia  which  a  burning  sky  spread  abundantly  over  the  parch© 
moorland. 

The  conversation  suffered  from  the  languor  of  our  rnioda.     MmQ 
Laroque,  who  alleged  she  was  in  Paradise,  and  who  had  at  lenjR 
dispensed  with  her  furs,  remained  buried  in  a  quiet  ecstasy. 
Marguerite  played  with  her  fan,  with  Spanisb  gravity,    "VThile 
ascended  the  endless  hills  of  this  country,  we  saw  legions  of  amaU 
silver-backed  lizards  swarming  on  the  calcined  rocks,  and  heard  tb 
continual  cracking  of  the  broom  opening  its  ripe  pods  in  the  sim. 

In  the  middle  of  one  of  these  laborious  ascents,  a  voice  cncd  sud- 
denly from  the  road-side :  *  Stop,  if  you  please ! '    Aiid  a  t.^Il,  barer^* 
legged  girl,  holding  a  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  wearingthe  antique  co9^^ 


tume  and  ducal  cap  of  the  peasants  of  the  district,  quickly  crossed  the 
ditch ;  she  upset  some  terrified  sheep,  whose  shepherdess  she  seemed 
to  be,  settled  herself  on  the  step,  and  showed  us  in  the  frame  of  tlL{ 
caiTiage-window  her  brown,  composed,  and  smiling  face.  ^Excusd 
me,  ladies,'  she  said,  in  the  short,  melodious  accent  which  marks  the 
speech  of  the  people  of  the  country, '  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
me  that  f '  And  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  letter,  folded  in  the  o1 
fashion. 
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^Bead  it,  Sir,'  said  Mme.  Laroque,  laughing,  *and  read  it  aloud,  if 
it  is  possible.' 

I  took  the  letter,  which  was  a  love-letter.    It  was  very  minutely 

addressed  to  Mile.  Christine  Oyadec,  borough  of ^  commune  of 

,  fiirm  of .    The  writing  was  that  of  a  very  uncultivated 

hand,  but  one  that  seemed  sincere.  The  date  proclaimed  that  MUe. 
Christine  had  received  the  missive  two  or  three  weeks  before ;  appar- 
ently the  poor  girl,  not  being  able  to  read,  and  not  wishing  to  reveal 
ler  secret  to  the  malice  of  her  neighbors,  had  waited  till  some  passing 
stranger,  both  benevolent  and  instructed,  should  come  and  give  her 
the  key  to  the  mystery  which  had  burned  her  bosom  for  a  fortnight. 
Her  widely-opened  blue  eye  was  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  of  inex- 
pressible eagerness,  whUe  I  painfully  deciphered  the  slanting  lines  of 
the  letter,  which  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms : 

*  Mademoiselle,  this  is  to  tell  you  that  since  the  day  when  we  spoke 
together  on  the  moor  after  vespers,  my  mind  has  not  changed,  and  that 
I  am  anxious  to  learn  yours ;  my  heart,  Mademoiselle,  is  all  yours,  as  I 
desire  that  yours  should  be  all  mine,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  you  may 
be  very  sure  and  certain  that  there  is  not  a  more  loving  soul  on  earth 

or  in  heaven  than  your  fiiend ,  who  does  not  sign ;  but  you  know 

very  well  who.  Mademoiselle.' 

'Why,  you  don't  know  who,  do  you,  Mademoiselle  Christine?' 
Mud  I,  giving  her  back  the  letter. 

*Very  possibly,'  she  said,  showing  her  white  teeth,  and  gravely 
shaking  her  young  head,  radiant  with  happiness.  '  Thank  you,  ladies, 
and  you.  Sir.'  She  jumped  down  from  the  step,  and  soon  disappeared 
in  the  under- wood,  flinging  towards  the  sky  the  joyous  and  sounding 
notes  of  a  Breton  song. 

Mme.  Laroque  had  followed  with  evident  delight  all  the  details  of 
this  pastoral  scene,  which  sweetly  flattered  her  chimera ;  she  smiled, 
she  dreamed  in  the  presence  of  that  happy  bare-footed  girl,  she  was 
charmed.  Still,  when  MUe.  Oyadec  was  out  of  sight,  a  strange  idea 
suddenly  came  into  Mme.  Laroque's  thoughts ;  it  was  that,  after  all, 
she  would  not  have  done  so  much  amiss  to  give  the  shepherdess  a  five- 
franc  piece,  besides  her  admiration. 

*  Alain ! '  she  cried,  *  call  her  back  I ' 

*  What  for,  mother? '  said  Mile.  Marguerite,  eagerly,  who  had  hith- 
erto seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  occurrence. 

*  Why,  my  child,  perhaps  the  girl  does  not  understand  altogether 
what  pleasure  I  should  find,  and  she  herself  ought  to  find,  in  run- 
ning about  barefoot  in  the  dust :  in  any  case  I  think  it  fitting  to  leave 
her  something  to  remember  me  by.' 

*  Money !' returned  Mademoiselle  Marguerite;  'O  mother!  don't 
do  that !    Do  n't  mix  up  money  with  the  child's  happiness  I ' 
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This  expression  of  refined  feeling,  which  poor  Christine,  by  the  way, 
would  perhaps  not  have  immensely  appredated,  did  not  fiul  to  astonish 
me,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  Mile.  Marguerite,  who  does  not  gener- 
ally pique  herself  on  this  quintessence.  I  even  thought  that  she  was 
joldyQg,  although  her  face  showed  no  inclination  to  merriment.  How- 
ever that  msLj  be,  her  caprice,  joke  or  no  joke,  was  taken  very  seri- 
ously by  her  mother,  and  it  was  enthusiastically  decided  that  the  idyl 
should  be  left  with  its  innocence  and  its  bare  feet. 

After  the  display  of  this  fine  trait,  Mme.  Laroque,  evidently  well 
pleased  with  herself  sank  back  in  smiling  ecstasy,  and  MUe.  Maigoi^ 
rite  went  on  playing  with  her  fan  with  redoubled  gravity.  In  another 
hour  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey.  like  the  majority  of  the 
farms  in  this  country,  where  the  heights  and  the  table-land  are  coy- 
ercd  with  barren  moors,  the  farm  of  Langoat  is  situated  in  the  hoDpw 
of  a  valley  traversed  by  a  water-course.  The  farmer's  wife,  who  was 
recovering  her  health,  began  without  delay  to  prepare  the  dinner,  fixr 
which  we  had  taken  care  to  bring  the  chief  ingredients.  It  was  served 
on  the  natural  turf  of  a  meadow,  in  the  shade  of  an  enormoos  ohest-' 
nut.  Mme.  Laroque,  though  installed  in  a  vastly  inconvenient  positioa 
on  the  cushions  of  the  carriage,  looked  none  the  less  radiant*  Oiir 
party,  she  said,  reminded  her  of  the  groups  of  reapers  we  see  in  anm- 
mer-time,  gatheriug  under  the  shade  of  a  hedge,  and  whose  nufib 
banquets  she  could  never  contemplate  without  envy.  For  my  pttrt^I 
might  perhaps  under  other  circumstances  have  found  a  flingji^ 
sweetness  in  the  close  and  easy  intimacy  which  a  repast  on  the  gna^ 
like  all  scenes  of  the  kind,  did  not  fail  to  establish  between  the  gueitf; 
but  I  thrust  away  with  painful  feelings  of  self-restraint  a  chann  mi 
liable  to  repentance,  and  the  bread  of  this  transient  brotheibobd 
seemed  bitter  to  me. 

As  we  were  finishing  dinner,  Mme.  Laroque  said  to  me,  *  Have  yon 
ever  been  up  yonder  ?  *  and  pointed  to  the  summit  of  a  very  h^  Wk 
that  overlooked  the  plain. 

*  No,  Madame.*  '^'? 

*  Oh  I  that  is  a  pity.  There  is  a  very  fine  view  firom  it.  Toi  miuiP 
see  it.  While  they  put  to  the  horses,  Marguerite  will  take  yon'tber^: 
won't  you.  Marguerite  ? '  ''\ 

^  I,  mother  ?     I  have  been  there  but  once,  and  that  a  lo^g 
ago.    But  I  shall  easily  find  the  way.    Gome,  Sir,  prepare  for  a 
climb.' 

We  began  at  once,  Mile.  Marguerite  and  I,  to  ascend  a  very  steep 
path  that  wound  along  the  side  of  the  mountidn,  passing  here  m^ 
there  through  a  cliunp  of  trees.  The  young  girl  stopped  from  time 
to  time  in  her  light  and  rapid  ascent,  to  look  if  I  waa  Ibllowmg,  and 
smiled  at  me  without  speaking,  being  a  little  out  of  breath  with  ran- 
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niflg.  On  reaching  the  bare  moor,  which  formed  the  table-land,  I 
{)N6h^iyed  at  a  little  distance  a  village  church,  the  little  belfiy  standing 
oirt  with  its  square  edges  clear  against  the  skj.  *  That  is  the  place,' 
fldd  my  young  guide,  walking  more  swiftly.  Sehind  the  church  was 
a  walled  grave-yard.  She  opened  the  gate,  and  made  her  way  with 
diflbndty  through  the  tall  grass  and  trailing  brambles  that  encumbered 
{he  field  of  repose,  towards  the  extremity  of  it,  where  there  is  a  kind 
of  semi-circular  arrangement  of  steps.  Two  or  three  steps,  loosened 
By  time,  and  very  strangely  ornamented  with  massive  spheres,  lead  to 
a  narrow  platform  of  the  same  height  as  the  wall ;  a  granite  cross 
liies  in  the  centre  of  the  semi-circle. 

Mile.  Marguerite  had  no  sooner  reached  the  platform  and  cast  a 
look  over  the  space  thus  revealed  to  her,  than  I  saw  her  place  her 
hiaods  obliquely  above  her  eyes,  as  if  she  felt  a  sudden  dizziness.  I 
hastened  to  join  her.  The  beautiful  day,  now  near  its  close,  lighted 
up  with  its  dying  splendors  a  vast,  strange,  and  sublime  scene,  which 
I  diall  never  forget.  Before  us,  and  at  an  immense  depth  below  our 
elevation,  extended,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  kind  of  marsh 
studded  with  shining  spots,  and  offering  the  appearhnce  of  a  world 
iiot  quite  abandoned  by  a  subsiding  deluge.  This  wide  bay  came 
right  under  our  feet,  into  the  heart  of  the  hollowed  mountains.  On 
the  ridges  of  sand  and  mud  that  separated  the  occasional  pools,  was  a 
mingled  growth  of  reeds  and  marine  grasses,  dyed  with  a  thousand 
shades,  all  equally  sombre  and  yet  distinct,  which  contrasted  with  the 
brilliant  sur&ce  of  the  waters.  At  each  of  its  rapid  steps  towards  the 
horizon,  the  sun  illuminated  or  plunged  in  shade  some  of  the  number- 
less lakes  that  speckled  the  half-dried-up  bay.  It  seemed  to  be  draw- 
ing from  its  heavenly  casket  the  most  precious  things,  silver,  gold, 
rubies,  and  diamonds,  to  make  them  sparkle  in  their  turns  on  every 
point  of  the  magnificent  plain.  When  the  sun  touched  the  bounds  of 
its  career,  a  vaporous  and  watery  band,  which  skirted  in  the  distance 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  marshes,  suddenly  grew  purple  wi^  the 
glare  of  a  conflagration,  and  preserved  for  a  moment  the  radiant 
transparence  of  a  cloud  furrowed  by  the  thunderbolt.  I  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  contemplating  this  picture,  so  truly  stamped  with  the 
Divine  greatness,  and  which  was  traversed  by  the  memory  of  Caesar 
as  another  ray  of  light,  when  a  low  and  apparently  stifled  voice  mur- 
mured near  me :  ^  O  God  !  how  beautiful  it  is ! ' 

I  was  &r  from  expecting  this  sympathetic  expression  of  feeling 
from  my  young  companion.  I  turned  towards  her  with  the  eagerness 
of  surprise,  which  was  not  lessened  when  the  change  in  her  features 
and  the  slight  trembling  of  her  lips  attested  the  deep  sincerity  of  her 
admiration. 
"  *Toa  confess  it  is  beautifull '  I  said  to  her. 

She  shook  her  head ;  but  at  the  same  moment  two  tears  escaped 
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from  her  large  eyes ;  she  felt  them  trioklmg  down  her  cheeks,  and 
made  a  gesture  of  vexation ;  then,  suddenly  casting  herself  upon  the 
granite  cross,  the  base  of  which  served  as  her  foot-hold,  she  embraced 
it  with  both  hands,  pressed  her  head  strongly  against  the  stone,  and  I 
heard  her  sob  convulsively. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  disturb  by  a  single  word  the  free  coarge 
of  this  sudden  emotion,  and  I  retreated  a  few  paces  with  respect. 
After  a  moment,  seeing  her  raise  her  forehead,  and  arrange  with  a 
troubled  hand  her  disordered  hair,  I  drew  near  again. 

^  How  ashamed  I  am  I '  she  murmured. 

'  Be  happy,  rather,  and  cease,  believe  me,  to  seek  to  dry  np  the 
fountain  of  those  tears ;  for  it  is  sacred.  Moreover,  you  will  never 
succeed.' 

'  I  must  I » the  young  girl  cried,  with  a  kind  of  violence.  *  And  it  is 
done  I  This  fit  was  only  a  surprise.  Every  thing  that  ia  beautifiili 
and  every  thing  that  is  lovely,  I  will  hate,  and  I  do  hate  I ' 

*  And  why,  in  God's  name  ?  ' 

She  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  added,  with  a  gesture  of  unspeakft* 
ble  pride  and  sdrrow :  ^  Because  I  am  beautifiU,  and  yet  can  not  be 
loved  1 ' 

Then,  like  a  long-restrained  torrent  at  length  bursting  its  .baoka^ 
she  went  on  with  extraordinary  impetuosity.  '  Still  it  is  trae,'  and 
she  placed  her  hand  on  her  breast,  ^  God  placed  in  this  heart  all  llie 
treasures  that  I  mock  at,  that  I  blaspheme  every  hour  of  the  9kj  I 
But  when  He  inflicted  wealth  upon  me,  alas !  He  took  back  with  cae 
hand  what  He  lavished  on  me  with  the  other.  Of  what  good  il  mj 
beauty,  of  what  good  the  devotion,  the  tenderness,  the  enihiuvmi 
with  which  I  feel  myself  consumed  ?  Ah !  it  is  not  these  chanii8..to 
which  is  paid  the  homage  with  which  so  many  villains  weary  ipel  I 
divine  it,  I  know  it  —  I  know  it  too  well !  And  if  ever  some  disiiiter 
ested,  generous,  heroic  soul  should  love  me  for  what  I  am,  and  nqt.lbir 
what  I  am  worth,  I  should  not  believe  it.  Mistrust  always  I  Ttaf^  u 
my  penalty,  my  punishment.  And  so  I  am  resolved ;  I  will  imfF 
love !  Never  wiU  I  risk  the  pouring  into  a  vile,  unworthy,  7009! 
heart  the  pure  passion  that  bums  my  heart.  My  soul  shall  die  li  BUlid 
within  my  breast  I  Well,  I  am  resigned ;  but  all  that  is  beant^fidi  dl 
that  makes  me  dream,  all  that  speaks  to  me  of  forbidden  akielviP 
that  stirs  within  me  a  useless  flame  —  I  put  it  away,  I  hate  ity  1 .1^ 
none  of  it  I '  She  stopped,  trembling  with  emotion ;  then^  in  e  loirqr 
tone,  she  added:  ^I  have  not  sought  this  moment.  Sir;  IhnTe.ifiqC 
weighed  my  words;  I  had  not  intended  all  this  oonfidence  finrjIM; 
but  I  have  at  length  spoken,  and  you  know  all :  and  if  I  maj  eiV 
have  wounded  your  feelings,  I  think  you  will  forgive  me  now;* 

She  gave  me  her  hand.  As  my  lip  touched  that  warm  .h9iid»  1^ 
wet  with  tears,  a  mortal  languor  seemed  to  desoend  into  mj  "^ 
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As  for  Marguerite,  she  turned  aside  her  head,  fixed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment  on  the  darkened  horizon,  then  dowly  descending  the  steps, 
•aid:  ^  Let  us  go.' 

A  LONGER  but  easier  road  than  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain, 
brought  us  back  to  the  ferm-yards  without  a  single  word  having  been 
spoken  between  us.  Alas !  what  could  I  have  said  ?  I  was  more 
liable  to  be  suspected  than  another. 

I  felt  that  every  word  escaped  from  my  too  full  heart  would  only 
have  widened  still  further  the  distance  that  separates  me  from  that 
overshadowed  and  adorable  soul. 

Hie  night  had  now  fallen,  and  took  from  our  eyes  any  trace  of  our 
common  emotion.  We  set  out.  Mme.  Laroque,  after  again  telling 
us.  of  the  pleasure  which  she  carried  away  with  her  from  this  day, 
biegan  to  dream  of  it.  Mile.  Marguerite,  invisible  and  motionless  in 
the  thick  shade  of  the  carriage,  seemed  asleep  like  her  mother ;  but 
when  a  turn  in  the  road  allowed  a  ray  of  pale  brightness  to  fall  on  her, 
h^r  open,  fixed  eye  proved  that  she  was  watching  in  silence,  alone 
with  her  inconsolable  reflection.  For  my  part,  I  can  hardly  tell  what 
I  thought :  a  strange  sensation,  compounded  of  deep  joy  and  deep 
bitterness,  had  taken  entire  possession  of  me,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to 
it|  as  we  sometimes  give  ourselves  up  to  a  dream  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, and  of  which  we  have  not  the  strength  to  shake  off  the  charm. 

We  reached  home  toward  midnight.  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  avenue,  in  order  to  reach  my  apartments  by  the 
shorter  way  across  the  park.  As  I  was  entering  a  dark  path,  a  slight 
sound  of  steps  and  voices  near  me  struck  upon  my  ear,  and  I  dimly 
distinguished  two  shadows  in  the  darkness.  The  hour  was  late 
enough  to  justify  the  precaution  which  I  took,  of  remaining  concealed 
in  the  thick  clump  of  trees,  and  observing  these  two  nocturnal  ma- 
rauders. They  passed  slowly  before  me :  I  recognized  Mile.  Helouin, 
leaning  on  M.  de  Bevallan's  arm.  Just  then  the  roll  of  the  carriage 
gave  them  the  alarm,  and,  after  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  they  parted 
hastily,  Mile.  Helouin  escaping  in  the  direction  of  the  chateau,  and  the 
other  on  the  side  of  the  wood. 

Returned  to  my  room,  and  still  full  of  this  adventure,  I  asked  my- 
self angrily  if  I  should  allow  M.  de  Bevallan  freely  to  pureue  his 
double-dealing  in  love-matters,  and  to  seek  a  bride  and  a  mistress  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  house.  I  am  certainly  too  much  a  man  of 
my  age  and  times  to  feel  the  vigorotis  hatred  of  a  puritan  for  oertain 
weaknesses,  and  I  have  not  the  hypocrisy  to  affect  it;  but  I  think 
ihat  the  freest  and  lazest  morality  on  this  point  still  admits  some  de- 
grees of  dignity,  elevation,  and  delicacy.  People  walk  more  or  less 
fiitraight  in  these  by-paths.    After  aD,  the  excuse  for  lore  is  loving  ; 
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and  the  seDseless  proiiision  of  tenderness  on  M.  de  B^vallan's  part 
took  away  all  appearance  of  absorbing  passion.  Such  loves  oease  to 
be  faults ;  they  have  not  enough  moral  value ;  they  are  nothing  bat 
the  calculations  and  wages  of  a  stupid  jockey. 

The  vaiious  incidents  of  this  evenmg,  standing  side  by  side  in  my 
mind,  proved  satis&ctorily  to  me  how  utterly  unworthy  this  man  was 
of  the  hand  and  heart  which  he  dared  to  covet.  This  union  would 
be  monstrous.  And  yet  I  soon  felt  that  I  could  not,  with  the  purpose 
of  frustrating  his  designs,  make  use  of  the  weapons  which  chance  had 
just  furnished  to  me.  The  best  of  ends  cannot  justify  vile  means, 
and  there  is  nothing  honorable  in  any  kind  of  tale-bearing.  This  mar- 
riage will  take  place,  then !  Heaven  will  allow  one  of  the  noUeit 
creatures  it  has  ever  formed,  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  this  oold  liber- 
tine! It  will  permit  this  proj&nationi  Alas!  it  permits  so  many 
others ! 

I  then  sought  to  discover  by  what  process  of  &lse  reasoning  this 
young  girl  had  chosen  tliis  man  from  among  all.  I  think  I  hit  npob 
it.  M.  de  Bevallan  is  very  rich :  he  will  bring  a  fortune  almost  eqiud 
to  that  which  he  will  receive ;  that  seems  a  kind  of  guarantee :  k 
could  dispense  with  this  increase  of  riches,  and  he  is  presomed  to  he 
more  disinterested  than  others,  because  he  is  less  needy.  A  mdan- 
choly  argument !  What  a  boundless  disdmn,  to  estimate  charactm 
by  the  degree  of  their  venality !  Three  quarters  of  the  time,  greedi- 
ness swells  with  wealth ;  and  the  poorest  people  are  not  the  greatast 
beggars ! 

But  was  there  no  appearance  that  Mile.  Marguerite  might  be  aUe 
to  open  her  eyes  of  herself  to  the  unworthiness  of  her  choice,  and  4o 
find,  in  some  secret  prompting  of  her  own  heart,  the  advice  wfaioh  it 
was  forbidden  me  to  suggest  to  her?  Might  there  not  aaddanly 
spring  up  in  that  hearty  some  new,  unexpected  feeling,  which  ahonld 
extinguish  the  vain  determinations  of  reason,  and  annihilate  theaarf 
Was  not  this  very  feeling  already  bom  there  ?  And  had  I  not  »- 
oeived  irrefragable  proof  of  it  ?  So  many  strange  caprices,  hiwitationB, 
combats,  and  tears,  of  which  I  had  for  some  time  been  the  ocoaaioa  or 
the  witness,  undoubtedly  announced  a  reason  that  was  wavering  aad 
&r  from  master  of  itself.  I  was  no  longer  sufficiently  fresh  to  life  to 
be  unaware  that  a  scene,  like  that  of  which  chance  made  me  on  that 
very  evening  the  confident  and  almost  the  accomplice  —  howwnx  un- 
premeditated it  may  be  —  does  not  burst  forth  in  an  atmosphere  cf  p- 
difierence.  Such  emotions,  and  such  convulsions,  pre-aoppoBe  two 
souls  already  troubled  by  a  kindred  tempest,  or  about  to  be  ao. 

But  if  it  wore  true,  if  she  loved  me,  as  it  was  already  too  oeriain 
that  I  loved  her,  I  might  say  of  this  love  as  she  wA  of  her  bmnty : 
^  Of  what  good  is  it  ? '  For  I  could  not  hope  that  it  would  ever  harre 
strength  enough  to  triumph  over  the  eternal  miatmat  which  ia  the 
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ikult  and  the  virtue  of  this  noble  girl :  a  mistmst,  the  insult  of  which 
mj  character,  I  venture  to  say,  repels ;  but  which  my  situation,  more 
flinii  any  other,  is  calculated  to  inspire.  Between  this  terrible  gloom 
and  the  reserve  that  it  imposes  on  me,  what  miracle  could  fill  up  the 
nbyss  ?  And  even  should  this  miracle  be  interposed,  should  she  con- 
descend to  offer  me  that  hand  for  which  I  would  give  my  life,  but 
irfaich  I  will  never  ask,  would  our  union  be  happy  ?  Shall  I  not  have 
to  fear,  sooner  or  later,  some  dim  revival  of  ill-repressed  mistrust  in 
tiiat  restless  imagination?  Could  I  defend  myself  from  all  painful 
afterthought  in  the  midst  of  borrowed  riches  ?  Could  I  enjoy  with- 
out uneasiness  a  love  that  was  tainted  by  a  benefit  ?  Our  pait  of  pro- 
teotioA  towards  women  is  so  formally  imposed  on  us  by  every  feeling 
of  honor,  that  it  can  not  be  inverted  for  a  single  moment,  even  in  all 
honesty,  without  some  shade  of  doubt  or  suspicion  being  spread  about 
us.  In  truth,  riches  are  not  so  great  an  advantage  that  they  can  have 
nothing  set  against  them  in  this  world,  and  I  suppose  that  a  man  who 
Inings  to  his  wife,  in  exchange,  certain  bags  of  gold,  a  name  which  he 
has  made  famous,  eminent  deserts,  a  high  position,  or  a  future,  need 
hot  bo  overwhelmed  with  gratitude ;  but  as  for  me,  my  hands  are 
empty,  my  future  is  no  more  than  my  present ;  of  all  the  advantages 
which  the  world  appreciates,  I  have  but  one,  my  title  ;  and  I  should 
be  very  determined  not  to  bear  it,  so  that  it  might  not  be  said  it  was 
the  price  of  the  bargain.  In  short,  I  should  be  receiving  every  thing 
end  giving  nothing :  a  king  may  marry  a  shepherdess  ;  it  is  generous 
and  pleasing,  and  he  may  safely  be  congratulated  on  it :  but  a  shep- 
herd who  should  allow  himself  to  be  married  to  a  queen,  that  would 
not  look  quite  so  well. 

I  have  passed  the  whole  night  in  revolving  all  these  matters  in  my 
poor  bram,  and  in  seeking  for  a  conclusion  which  is  yet  to  seek.  Per- 
haps I  ought  without  delay  to  leave  this  house  and  this  country. 
Wisdom  would  have  it  so.  All  this  can  come  to  no  good  end.  What 
mortal  vexation  we  should  often  spare  ourselves  by  a  single  minute's 
courage  and  decision  I  I  ought  at  any  rate  be  overwhelmed  with 
^  eorrow;  I  never  had  so  fine  an  opportunity.  Well,  I  can  not  do  it ! 
Ill  the  depth  of  my  confounded  and  tortured  mind  lies  a  thought 
which  prevails  over  every  thing,  and  fills  me  with  superhuman  glad- 
ness. My  soul  is  as  light  as  a  bird  of  the  air.  I  incessantly  see,  I 
always  shaU  see,  that  little  grave-yard,  that  distant  sea,  that  boundless 
horizon,  and  on  that  radiant  summit  that  angel  of  beauty,  bathed  in 
divine  tears  I  I  stiU  feel  her  hand  beneath  my  lip ;  I  feel  her  teats  in 
my  eyes,  in  my  heart  I  I  love  her !  Well,  to-morrow,  if  need  be,  I 
w3I  make  a  resolution.  TUL  then,  for  God's  sake,  let  me  be  left  in 
qinet.  It  is  long  since  I  have  abused  happiness.  It  may  be  that  I 
flhall  die  of  this  love ;  I  wbh  to  live  peacefully  with  it  one  whole  day  ! 
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Here  Mrs.  Sutherland  sighed  and  paused.  A  feverish  spot  bamt  in 
either  cheek,  as  she  looked  up.     Olivia  was  all  attention. 

*  Are  you  tired,  Olivia  ?  ' 

*  Xo ;  very  much  interested  —  pray  go  on.' 

^It  is  not  a  connected  story,  they  are  only  detached  fragmentSi 
showing  different  scenes  —  scenes  which  marked  and  made  this  young 
girl's  lilc.     I  am  no  novelist,'  she  concluded,  smiling  fidntly. 

'  You  have  the  merit  of  pleasing  your  only  public — mysel£  But 
I  do  n't  like  Harry  Trevor.' 

'  Then,'  said  Mrs.  Sutherland,  growing  perceptibly  palo,  *  it  is  my 
fault,  for  at  that  time  he  was  worthy  of  love.  I  have  not  drawn  him 
to  the  life,  if  he  is  not  lovable  with  all  his  faults.' 

^  Xo.  He  was  selfish,'  Olivia  said,  shaking  her  head ;  ^  selfiflh  and 
violent.' 

Mrs.  Sutherland  made  no  reply,  and  mechanically  fluttered  the 
leaves  of  the  ms.  with  her  eyes  bent  down. 

'  Do  go  on  ;  what  comes  next  ?  ' 

^  I  must  fill  up  the  hiatus  first.  Eight  months  have  passed  between 
this  day  and  the  next  appearance  of  my  hero  and  heroine ;  nearly  a 
year.  Their  faults  have  not  been  much  corrected.  I  suppose  it  wag 
as  the  wise  father  said  :  '  They  acted  unhappily  upon  eaoh  other,  and 
either  would  have  been  better  with  somebody  else.'  Helen  went  to 
the  city  as  usual,  and  staid  with  her  Aunt  Leshe,  her  fiither's  siater, 
during  ^  the  season.'  She  needed  her  mother's  care  then  more  than 
ever,  but  no  one  suspected  it.  Her  tacit  engagement  with  Trevor 
was  unannounced,  and  not  quite  believed  by  any  body.  The  fiunilies 
were  intimate  and  distantly  connected  by  marriage,  whioh  accounted 
for  any  undue  intimacy.  Besides,  Mr.  Latimer,  while  he  laid  little  re- 
straint upon  their  private  intercourse,  made  that  permiflsion  depend 
upon  public  deference  to  his  wishes.  He  evidently  desired  that  Helen 
should  receive  untrammelled  attentions,  and  thereby  judge  of  her  own 
constancy  and  the  strength  of  her  attachment.  This  might  be  called 
uufiiir  to  Trevor,  but  he  was  not  bound  in  any  way  either,  and  tme  it 
was,  that  if  Helen  accepted  the  bouquets,  bonbons,  and  devotiona  gf 
half  the  youths  in  society,  Trevor  kept  up  a  kind  of  partly  sentimental, 
partly  brotherly,  partly  laughing  attention  to  two  or  three  very  pret^ 
girls  and  one  or  two  very  gay  matrons  who  waltzed  d  nxoir  and  petted 
him  d  Voutrance. 
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*  In  especial,  there  was  a  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  vntty^  dazzling,  wicked, 
kind-hearted  in  the  main,  bnt  deadly  fond  of  mischief.  She  guessed 
with  tme  woman's  keenness  the  concealed  betrothal,  and  as  poor  Helen 
undertook  to  resent  the  rivalry,  instead  of  enlisting  the  good-will  of 
this  dangerous  marauder,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  used  to  make  the  girl  feel  that 
no  single  woman,  artless  and  ignorant,  can  be  a  nmtch  for  a  married 
one  with  every  weapon  bright  from  use  and  experience. 

*  Flattered  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  notice,  bewildered  by  her  soft  words 
and  softer  looks,  Harry  would  listen  and  admire  under  the  very  eyes 
of  Helen.  Of  course,  he  did  not  love  Bertha  St.  Clair,  and  coxc6mb 
as  he  sometimes  was,  he  knew  very  well  that  she  was  only  amusing 
herself,  but  it  was  delicious  to  be  so  amused.  Then,  Helen,  with  per- 
versity, instead  of  showing  him  that  she  felt  this,  would  flirt  too. 
"Sext  came  mutual  distress,  a  meeting,  crimination,  recrimination, 
tears,  explanations,  avowals,  tender  reproaches,  reconciliation.  Some- 
times a  break-up  —  eternal  adieux,  which  lasted  twelve  hours — ah  I 
CHivia,  you  may  guess  it  all. 

*  I  ^cy  follies  like  these  began  in  the  next  generation  to  Adam  and 
Bve.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  did  not  mean  to  harm  any  one,  but  she  was 
piqued  by  Helen's  air  of  indignation  and  her  avoidance  of  the  brilliant 
bi^e.' 

*Is  not  Mrs.  St.  Clair  your  friend,  Mrs,  ?'  inquired  Olivia 

eagerly. 

*  Hush  ! '  cried  Sylvia,  interrupting  her ;  *  if  you  begin  to  guess  my 
(Aara^ers^  I  will  not  say  any  more.  You  are  my  *  public '  as  you 
have  called  yourself.  If  the  author  is  not  anonymous,  the  dramatis 
wrsoncB  are,  and  I  must  require  that  you  deal  with  them  as  Southey 
said  of  reviewing  the  former  class :  '  If  I  have  guessed  who  they  are,  or 
know  it,  I  have  never  menfioned  them,  taking  it  for  granted  they  had 
sufficient  reasons  for  avoiding  publicity.' ' 

*  I  am  silent.    I  utterly  ignore  Mrs.  St.  Clair.' 

*  Bertha  St.  Clair  was  little  known  by  any  one,  least  of  all  by  Helen 
Latimer,  who  thought  of  her  and  condemned  her  as  a  bold,  bad  woman, 
responded  to  her  kind  glances  with  haughtily  cold  ones,  rejected  her 
advances  as  insults,  and  turned  the  whole  powers  of  her  budding  sar- 
casm to  strike  down  the  full-blown  and  polished  wit  of  her  rivalj  as 
she  considered  her.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  might  have  crushed  the  girl  then 
with  the  *  mfdled  hand '  of  her  power,  as  some  warrior,  tried  in  many 
a  battle,  could  with  one  blow  destroy  the  infant,  whom  time  may  make 
his  equal ;  but  she  did  not.  So  soon  as  she  saw  that  she  was  giving 
real  pain  to  a  real  heart,  and  not  merely  disputing  the  possession  of  a 
vain  young  man's  attentions  with  a  flirting  and  saucy  young  woman, 
abe  desisted.  But  it  was  too  late  then.  I  am  going  too  &st.  It  was 
many  months  before  Mrs.  St.  Clair  realized  this,  still  many  mote  before 
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Helen  Latimer  recognized  under  the  light,  unthinking,  sparUing,  un- 
blushing exterior,  as  true  a  feeling,  as  honest  a  heart,  as  warm  afiiend, 
as  generous  sentiments,  as  ever  God  gave  to  one  of  His  oreatnree)  and 
the  world  and  circumstances  helped  to  injure  and  tried  to  destroy. 

*  No ;  Helen,  in  her  imfortunate  ignorance,  turned  angrily  and  auper- 
ciliously  from  the  Mnd  hand  stretched  out  to  her,  because,  foTBooth, 
jealousy  and  envy  in  society  love  to  blacken  what  they  ought  to  ad- 
mire and  cherish.  They  whispered  ugly  things  into  Helen's  pure  ean, 
which  neither  truth  nor  propnety  should  have  permitted,  and  her  own 
personal  enmity  awakened  by  Harry's  vanity,  which  had  sought  Mrn 
St.  Clair's  shrine,  she  joined  the  vulgar  hue  and  cry,  and  threw  henelf 
upon  the  sympathy  of  Claudia  Leslie. 

^Claudia  Leslie!  That  name  was  music  to  Helen's  ears;  when 
Helen's  thoughts  of  perfection  in  woman  wished  to  embody  them- 
selves, Claudia  was  the  result.  Claudia,  so  kind,  so  good,  so  proper, 
BO  amusing,  so  clever,  so  unselfish.  Handsome  without  vanity,  lto» 
complished  without  conceit,  learned  (to  Helen's  simple  eyes)  whhoot 
pedantry.  Who  was  like  Claudia?  *  There  are  many  very  good 
girls,'  Helen  would  say  to  her  mother ;  'but  then  they  are  so  stupid 
and  dull ;  now  Claudia  is  '  very  good '  and  she  is  charming.  People 
who  perform  their  duties,  are  always  boring  one  to  death  about  their 
'  duties,'  but,  mamma,  Claudia  does  every  thing  she  ought  to  do,  aad 
makes  no  fuss.  I  envy  her  that  power.  I  hate  duties.  Call  any 
thing  a  *  duty,'  and  if  it  were  a  pleasure  before,  I  begin  to  abhor  it 
By-the-by,  I  said  that  once  to  papa,  and  he  called  me  a  ^female  Sr 
John  Brute,'  and  you  shook  your  head  at  him ;  what  did  he  meant^ 
I  believe  Mrs.  Latimer  only  shook  her  head  agam,  and  Nelly  kept  on; 
her  conclusion  was, '  O  mamma !  if  I  were  only  like  Claudia  I  •  I  re- 
member, that  is,  Helen  told  me,  that  Mr^.  Latimer  exclaimed,  •Qo© 
forbid  I  With  all  your  faults,  Nelly,  and  you  have  plenty  of  ihem,  my 
pet,  I  prefer  you.'  Helen  saw  only  the  implied  rejection  of  dmidbi's 
wonderful  qualities,  not  an  affectionate  compliment  to  herad£  ^Itk- 
deed,  mamma,'  she  exclaimed  hastily,  coloring  with  a  little  tem]^, 
*  between  papa,  who  dislikes  Harry,  and  you,  who  toonH  appremate 
Claudia,  I  think  I  have  a  hard  life  of  it.    My  two  onlj/  firiends  1  * 

*Thus  you  see,  Olivia,  matters  stood ' 

*  And  was  Claudia  *  perfection  ? ' »  "  • 

'  Do  n't  turn  to  the  last  pages,  and  read  the  denoAemeni  of  the  MUtfj 
when  you  are  at  the  first  chapter,'  Mrs.  Sutherland  said,  BBaSBb^% 
little  bitterly.  '  Let  me  go  on.  Thus  matters  stood,  when  the  ImDb 
and  parties  were  over,  and  Helen  returned  to  the  country.  Itfiie 
was  a  lull  just  then  between  Harry  and  herself —  Mrs.  St  Clair  lad 
snubbed  Harry  about  that  time,  and  was  bringing  up  *by  hattd,*«jpi»- 
cocious  boy  of  eighteen,  who  put  on  conquering  airs,  and  aetlka  Ui 
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caravat  wheneyer  her  name  was  mentLoned — sent  her  bouquets  dailj, 
B8  big  as  his  own  empty  head,  and  received  in  return,  permission  to 
'lounge  in  a  stately  way  at  her  side,  in  her  walks,  or  in  her  drawing- 
room,  whenever  she  had  nothing  better  to  do.  His  foppishness  enter- 
tMned  her,  and  she  only  paid  the  penalty  of  having  a  thousand  soandal- 
cftis  stories  drculated  about  her,  with  his  name  attached, 
r  >  Harry  told  Helen  that  he  had  deserted  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  principally 
bdoause  she  did  not  like  the  lady,  and  of  course,  foolish  Helen  believed 
ife^  and  praised  his  good  behavior,  for  now  that  he  professed  but 
scant  admiration  for  the  lively  and  lovely  Bertha,  protesting  that  he 
had  *  found  her  out,'  Helen  began  to  unseal  her  eyes  to  the  positive 
charms  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  and  to  feel  that  it  was  really  sweet  of  Harry, 
to  give  up  so  agreeable  an  acquaintance  (whom  he  had  only  begun  to 
•tody  carefully  and  thus  disillusion  himself)  for  her  sake. 

,*  The  *  lovers'  quarrels '  were  few  and  at  long  intervals.  Summer 
came,  and  as  usual  the  Latimers  moved  to  Curlew  Island,  the  sea-shore 
imidence,  very  near  the  city,  which  was  their  yearly  home  for  four  or 
five  months.  It  is  at  this  place  that  the  next  scene  occurs  which  I 
have  written.'    Mrs.  Sutherland  looked  at  her  watch. 

.*  Quarter-past  eleven  o'clock !    Is  it  not  bed-time  ? ' 

*  My  dear,  if  the  gray  dawn  finds  us  sitting  here,  I  must  get  the  end 
of  the  story.' 

*  Look  out  at  the  weather.' 

*OhI  I  hear  the  rain  still.  You  are  not  sleepy.  I  am  not.  If 
your  voice  is  tired,  let  me  give  you  a  glass  of  eau  sucree.'*  She  fetched 
it  £rom  a  table  in  the  corner,  Stirling  the  contents  as  she  walked. 

*  Now  drink  it,  Sylvia,'  and  then  she  resolutely  resumed  her  seat, 
her  chin  resting  in  the  hollow  of  her  dimpled  left  hand,  her  elbow 
supported  on  her  knee. 

Claudia  Leslie  and  Helen  Latimer  sat  busied  with  their  sewing-work 
in  a  cool,  dark,  airy  room,  one  bright  summer  morning.  It  was  not 
for  either  just  then,  what  Bulwer  calls  '  woman's  pretty  excuse  for 
thinking '  —  they  gosslpped  as  their  nimble  fingers  executed  *  ever  so 
much '  brodene  anglaise.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Helen's  strip  of 
cambric  was  less  to  be  commended  than  her  cousin's.  Like  every 
thing  which  Claudia  undertook,  she  perfected  herself  in  it,  the  leaves 
and  wheels  of  her  pattern  were  exact,  neat,  and  smooth,  while  Helen's 
fltraggled,  with  an  occasional  skip,  and  very  often  an  unlucky  stroke 
Cf  her  scissors  in  a  wrong  spot. 

•   Some  such  accident  caused  her  to  exclaim:  'O  Claudia  I  see  how 
iborrid.    Can  you  do  any  thmg  with  it?'  holding  out  the  unlucky 

,'    llisa  Leslie  laid  down  her  own  work,  and  obliging  as  she  always 
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was  in  these  and  similar  little  matters,  she  patiently  began  to  rectify 
Nelly*s  blander. 

'  Lideed,^  Helen  pursued,  ^  I  think  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  right.  The 
other  day  Miss  Lawrence,  ^Lazy  Lawrence,'  as  Walter  James  oalls 
her,  showed  a  petticoat  she  is  embroidering  to  Mrs.  Haroourt— vhat 
she  considered  a  marvel  of  a  petticoat,  and  instead  of  a  burst  of  ad- 
miration, the  old  lady  said,  peering  through  her  spectacles :  ^Dearme ! 
how  much  you  work  like  Nelly  Latimer ! '  ^i^  it  as  bad  as  N"elly*8  f  * 
cried  Lazy  La^vrence,  horrified,  and  then  begged  my  pardon. '  Whose 
step  is  that  ? '  interrupting  herself. 

She  bounded  to  the  door  and  received  Harry  Trevor. 

*  Oh !  I  am  so  very  glad ;  are  not  you,  Claudia  ?  Mamma  and  papa 
have  gone  to  town,  Harry,  for  the  day — they  are  going  up  to  Oak- 
level.  We  are  keeping  house,  and  ordered  such  a  nice  dinner,  didnH 
we?  Cooter  soup — with  eggs — mark  you.  Sir,  with  eggs  I  and 
plenty  of  them,  and  —  what  else,  Claudia?  never  mind,  lots  of  thii^;a. 
So  now  sit  down,  Harry,  and  tell  us  what  is  going  on  in  the  dty.' 

*  Won't  you  have  some  claret  after  your  warm  walk  and  the  anakj- 
steamboat  ?  '  put  in  Miss  Leslie's  weU-modulated  voice. 

As  Trevor  accepted,  and  Nelly  flew  to  order  it,  she  added :  *  Hden 
is  so  forgetful ;  it  is  not  from  a  want  of  consideration,  only  thon^t- 
lessness.' 

^  Every  one  cannot  be  so  kind  and  so  full  of  charming  attentiona  as 
you,  Miss  Claudia.    How  long  have  you  been  here  ? ' 

*  I  came  yesterday.' 

'  How  do  you  find  the  island  ?  ' 

^  As  usual,'  with  an  expressive  shrug.  ^  To  please  Helen,  we  are 
going  to  the  hop  at  the  Ocean  House  to-morrow  night.' 

^  Ah  I  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  thing  so  gay  on  hand.' 
<  Did  you  not  ? ' 

*  And  Helen  vidshes  very  much  to  go  ? ' 

^  Very  much.  She  wrote  to  Rupert  yesterday,  asking  him  to  mgHOB 
down  and  take  us.  It  is  very  natural  for  her  to  like  such  things^-' ift 
her  age.' 

*  She  is  very  little  younger  than  you.' 

*  Four  years ;  and  I,  you  know,  am  so  much  graver  and  quieter.'    r 

*  She  wrote  to  Rupert  ? » 

*  Yes.  How  amusing  Walter  James  is !  He  spent  last  eveoifg 
here.  He  and  Helen  sat  out  on  the  rocks  of  the  break-water,  md 
kept  up  such  an  incessant  racket  of  laughter  and  fun,  that  I  went  afli^ 
them.  Helen  looked  so  mischievous  and  lovely — I  wish  yoa  QfffOi 
have  seen  her.  She  vowed  that  a  stone-crab  had  bitten  her  foot»*  •v4 
would  neither  move  from  the  seat  she  had  chosen,  nor  aband<m  ua 
stone-crab  belief  so  she  was  gathered  into  a  little  heap  of  white  miiff$ 


jfiA!  ilkirU^  UarroTy  and  blown-tjo-pieees  mgleta,  'wtiOe  Walter,  flat  oa 
Uafkoe,  was  poking  with  a  stick  among  the  oreTioes  of  the  robkc; 
fiUefaig  like' a  giant  in  pxni! 
r^'Veiy'dignified  for  both  parties.* 

"*^*^Who  is  dagnified?  *  asked  Helen,  retnming,  followed  by  a  ser^pan* 

toiy  of  luncheon.    *  Now,  my  dear  Harry,  as  Mr.  Standard  aayi^ 

a  hearty  dinner,  you  ^need  nourishment.'    Y<ni  were  verydbe 

Mme  to-day,  instead  of  waiting  until  to-morrow.  I  charged  Bupart 
iiil%t  yon  have  the  '  word '  I  inclosed  fcrr  you  to  him,  as  soon  as  he 
fodeived  it,  but  I  scarcely  hoped  to  see  you  before  to-morrow  evenings' 
•  .Treror  glanced  at  Claudia ;  she  was  peeling  peaches  diligently.  • 
*V*;1  ^t  no  note.' 

"t'**3Did  you  not  ?  Thmk  of  that,  Claudia  I  What  is  your  unworthy 
t«btiier  about?' 

*^^  dfid  not  know  that  you  had  written  to  Mr.  Trevor.' 
■•*^Then  you  were  asleep,  for  I  told  you  so.  However,  it  is  all  right, 
Imt  I  ShaU  scold  Rupert,  for  it  might  have  been  all  wrong.' 
'''^'^He  doud  on  Harry's  brow  cleared  away ;  he  forgot,  in  the  pleasure 
of  finding  his  mistake,  the  possible  intention  of  Miss  Leslie,^  who  UHm 
Si^drew,  leaving  the  lovers  to  a  private  talk  which  was  most  delight- 
nirto  both. 

Trevor  had  brought  an  exquisite  little  bunch  of  hreloques  tor  his 
^Aeid^est  Helen's  chatelaine.  She  first  scolded  him  for  extravagance, 
and  then  admired  the  taste  and  beauty  of  these  costly  trifles. 

*lliere's  a  pair  of  bellows:  Cupid  enamelled  on  the  top,  puffing 
sway  at  an  ill-made  fire." 

'  **Tliat  is  to  signify  that  you  are  continually  to  blow  up  our  mutual 
flame.' 

*  iliank  you,  Harry,  you  blow  me  up  enough  already ;  but  no  doubt 
I  deserve  it,'  she  meekly  added,  with  a  saucy  gleam  from  her  bright 
eyes.     '  Here  is  a  dear  little  key,  set  with  rubies.' 

■'"^  •  The  key  of  my  heart,  fair  enslaver.  A  telescope,  ma'am,  to  watch 
itiie  flrom  a  distance ;  a  cup,  in  which  to  drink  my  health,  and  so  on, 
aild  so  on ;  put  them  away  now,  and  look  at  me.' 

*  Ah  I  you  skip  the  magnifying-glass,  with  which,  I  presume,  I  had 
best  inspect  your  virtues.' 

*  You  will  hot  need  it  to  find  out  my  love,  dear  Nell,'  and  thus, 
rtDly  enough  in  their  talk,  to  prove  that  they  were  not  *  making  con- 

tlMation » to  dazzle  each  other,  but  happy  in  the  interchange  of  oonfl- 
f'dteice  and  affection,  they  passed  the  fiast-moving  hours.  Neither,  it 
*l4ay  be  observed,  probed  the  depths  of  the  other's  heart.  They  loved 
^ttbe  two  birds — billing,  cooing,  squabbling — I  fear  it  was  butasense- 
'Ikiii  bumness.  They  little  understood  the  ground  on  which  they  were 
'^jteiding;  there  was  deep  feeling,  but  they  neither  analysed  it  nor 
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caltivated  it.  They  took  their  lives  and  their  engagementi  as  if  the 
field  of  the  one  was  a  ball-room — the  tenure  of  the  other,  the  diun* 
tion  of  a  dance.  They  built  their  house  upon  the  sand,  and  what 
wonder  that  the  first  storm  levelled  the  walls  ?  And  yet  the  wreck 
was  none  the  less  complete  and  overwhelming  to  one  dweUer  wiUiin 
them,  because  of  the  unstable  foundation* 

The  dinner  was  gay,  and  ^  very  nice,'  as  Helen  had  promised.  Who 
so  witty  and  caustic  as  Claudia,  with  her  serene  eyes  and  cahn  de- 
meanor ?  She  said  the  cruellest  and  cleverest  things  so  quietly,  that 
while  they  lost  none  of  their  effect,  they  never  sounded  half  so  biting 
as  Helen's,  who,  thoroughly  enjoying  her  own  speeches — entering  in- 
to the  spirit  which  provoked  them — gave  the  full  force  of  eye,  lip,  and 
manner  to  the  simplest  of  her  remarks.  This  was  the  salient  cBfEer- 
ence  between  the  cousins.  Helen  said  clever  thiags  from  fan — from 
love  of  sport  and  laughter ;  she  was  as  wUling  to  laugh  at  you  befirae 
your  face  as  behind  your  back ;  in  fact,  she  rather  preferred  it.  Per- 
fectly prepared  to  receive  as  well  as  give,  she  never  lost  her  teooqwr— 
so  quick  elsewhere — for  a  joke.  She  never  meant  to  be  unkind,  never 
could  understand  where  she  had  given  offence,  and  kept  her  hard 
blows,  as  she  thought,  scrupulously  for  those  who  attacked  her  with 
malice  prepense  —  with  inimical  feelings;  her  light  skirmishes,  she 
fancied,  were  made  with  weapons  feather-tipped,  and  wrapped  in  the 
down  of  her  own  kindly  nature.  Now  Claudia  wasted  no  ftmmnnMffli 
in  the  face  of  the  world  of  her  acquaintance ;  not  that  she  cared  thme 
straws  about  three  people,  but  it  was  bad  policy.  If  she  was  sarou- 
tic,  her  victim  was  confused  between  her  words  and  the  calm  imxr 
presslon  of  her  countenance ;  very  often  Claudia  accused  Helen  of 
pointing  a  remark  which  would  never  have  been  comprehended,  4y 
letting  the  opponent  see  on  Miss  Latimer's  face  her  enjoyment  of  hi 
cousin's  speech.  If  Claudia  gave  the  rein  to  her  wit,  and  reveUed  in 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  brilliant,  she  generally  ohose  her  aidi» 
ence,  and  was  secure  of  no  dangerous  repetition.  But,  after  all,  thflve 
was  a  run  of  ill-luck  against  poor  Helen ;  the  very  winds  seemed  to.^e 
the  messengers  which  conveyed  laughing  comments  to  ears  that  .18-- 
celved  them  as  molten  lead,  sinking  deep,  and  searing  every  Undtj 
sentiment  toward  the  careless  speaker ;  often  agaio,  where  togethflV? 
the  cousins  had  committed  some  slight  imprudence  or  said  some  mpey\ 
thing,  Miss  Latimer  would  meet  offended  and  averted  fiicea,  whjleftih^i 
would  cry  out  at  the  injustice  of  seeing  Claudia  received  as  naiii]^  Xft^ 
in  fact,  more  cordially,  as  if  to  mark  the  intention.  But  never  did  jtil^ 
harbor  resentment  for  this  against  her  own  dear  Clandia.  .  Cilmlhi 
comforted  her  so  nicely;  and  after  all,  if  a  rod  had  to  be  wielded^  )bi^ 
ter  her  broad  shoulders  than  Claudia's.  .   ^  .^ 

But  it  was  pleasant  to  listen  to  these  two  when  they  were  *Ja  1^,. 
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vein.'  They  gare  the  ball  to  each  other,  they  tossed  it  from  either 
stde,  'With  such  grace  and  facility.  It  was  so  on  this  day,  and  Trevor, 
uflitally  grave  and  reserved  in  society,  indulged  in  a  thousand  quips 
aad  quirks  where  he  felt  himself  at  home. 

*What  shall  we  do  this  afternoon?*  inquired  Helen,  as  they  rose 
from  the  dinner-table  and  sipped  their  coffee  in  the  broad  piazza,  in- 
closed with  Venetian  blinds,  through  which  the  sea-breeze  poured. 

*  You  and  Mr.  Trevor  had  better  walk,'  said  Claudia,  *  mamma  com* 
nilmioned  me  to  find  out  some  quiet  private  lod^ngs,  somewhere,  for 
h&r  rid  friend  Miss  Patty  Baring,  who  wishes  to  try  sea-bathmg.  If 
she  goes  into  the  surf  with  all  that  array  of  '  frisette '  above  her  bless- 
ed old  face,  she  will  frighten  the  sharks  efFectually.  I  think  she  has 
added  another  row  of  curls  and  hair-pins  —  at  least,  I  believe  the  curls 
are  there,  for  I  see  the  pins.' 

•Will  she  bathe  in  the  black  silk  ?  For  a  modest  woman  she  wears 
the  scantiest  and  fewest  petticoats,  and  for  a  rich  one  the  shabbiest. 
But  must  you  go  lodging-hunting  instead  of  walking  with  us  ? ' 

•  Oh,  you  will  miss  me  terribly ! '  said  Claudia,  '  let  us  go  and  dress.' 
Equipped  in  a  fresh  muslin  gown,  decked  with  floimces,  bright  with 

ribbons,  no  covering  on  her  head  but  its  sunny  curls,  looped  back  from 
*tihe  wooing  of  each  ^gean  wind,'  a  scarf  thrown  across  her  bare 
arms,  forth  stepped  Helen  Latimer,  waving  a  kiss  to  her  cousin,  as 
Trevor,  with  lifted  hat,  wished  her  '  good-by '  till  their  return. 

The  beach  of  Curlew  Island !  Did  you  ever  \'i8it  this  patriotic  spot  ? 
Did  you  ever  take  a  plunge  in  the  surf  which  rolls  up  twenty  yards 
from  the  very  steps  of  the  Ocean  House  ?  Did  you  ever  try  to  shoot 
a  curlew  as  it  came  circling  over  the  ground  ?  Did  you  ever  go  out 
at  daylight  after  a  spring  tide,  furnished  with  a  stick,  and  knock  over 
marsh-hens  by  the  dozen  as  they  hop  disconsolately  through  the 
flooded  fields  which  lately  afforded  them  shelter  ?  Did  you  ever  fish 
all  the  day  long  from  a  '  breakwater,'  with  your  legs  dangling  seaward, 
and  get  nothing  but  a  crab  or  two  and  a  very  red  face  for  all  your 
pains  and  heat  ?  Did  you  ever  go  out  patrolling,  *  properly  armed  and 
accoutred,'  with  —  an  umbrella,  and  if  you  were  green  at  the  busi- 
ness, find  yourself  at  the  end  of  a  half-hour  the  only  man  protecting 
the  public  peace,  the  others  having  slipped  round  comers  and  gone 
home  to  their  beds  after  answering  to  their  names  ?  Did  you  ever 
bowl  along  the  beach  with  a  2.40  thorough-goer,  (or  even  a  pacing 
nag  as  gentle  as  the  Prior^s  palfrey  which  he  lent  King  Richard,)  and 
see  the  sun  set  in  a  glory  of  dissolving  clouds  —  purple,  gold,  pink, 
blue,  orange,  and  gray  —  see  it  finally  disappear,  leaving  a  myriad  of 
fidntly  shooting  rays  pointing  upward  like  giant  fingers,  and  then 
watch  the  '  crescent  in  the  sky '  as  the  sea  ripples  and  dances  in  its 
hcJy  Hght  ?  and  lift  your  hat  to  passing  crowds  of  white-robed  nereids, 
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making  the  sands  merry  with  their  unchecked  laughter  ?  or  exchlmge 
smiles  with  barefooted  children,  gathering  health,  strength,  and  sheUs 
by  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  mother  earth? 

Did  you  ever  enjoy  your  *tea'  heartily  after  all  this,  and  thhit 
shrimp  salad  and  de\'illed  crabs  *•  great  inventions  ? ' 

Did  you  ever,  as  midnight  broods  over  this  island,  saunter  lonely 
and  sad  upon  the  firm,  hard,  glittering  beach,  listening  to  the  mourn- 
ful melody  of  the  eternal  waters,  and  watching  the  white  crest  of  each 
foaming  wave  as  it  rises,  curls,  falls  and  breaks,  sending  a  long  line  of 
silver  light,  right  and  left,  ending  in  sparkling  spray?  Sometimes 
from  the  Ocean  House  murmurs  the  sound  of  a  softly-cadenced  walti; 
the  waves  keep  time  —  thoughts  go  struggling  back  to  &r  distant  days 
and  persons ;  happy  are  you,  if  at  such  a  moment,  tears  do  not  unbid- 
den come,  and  memory  spreading  out  her  scroll  of  vanished  hopes  and 
dead  delights,  warn  you  to  look  above  now,  for  earth  is  passing  away. 
The  sea  of  life,  with  its  resistless  tide,  has  fretted  the  sands  boieath 
your  feet,  now  advancing,  now  retreating,  ever  gaining  upon  you: 
give  it  up !  Turn  your  back  upon  its  deceitful  glitter  —  do  not  heed 
its  strange  fascination ;  seek  the  higher  ground ;  leave  the  mighty  sea, 
it  brings  you  no  good.  Alone !  what !  stretch  out  your  weak  arms  to 
stem  that  tide  ?  mount  the  safer  and  humbler  hills  which  border  these 
glorious  waters ;  hide  yourself  among  them  —  these  waters  are  not 
for  you ;  fold  your  arms,  *  stand  and  wait  I ' 

No  such  melancholy  thoughts  visited  Helen  and  Trevor  as  their  ac- 
tive feet  carried  them  over  the  side-walk,  partly  reclaimed  with  ahelk 
from  the  Kurrounding  waste  of  sand,  and  which  constitutes  the  pith 
through  the  growing  village  of  Rutledge  super  mare.  They  wereont 
soon  upon  the  beach,  with  a  south-west  wind  blowing,  and  one  of  thoie 
beautiful  sunsets,  to  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  do  justice,  filling  the 
entire  heavens  with  its  daily  diorama  of  unequalled  color  and  light 
If  we  had  to  pay  for  this  sight,  and  saw  it  rarely,  and  found  it  expen- 
sive, how  we  would  rave  about  the  sun  setting ! 

'Do  you  know,  Nelly,'  said  Trevor,  'that  I  am  not  quite  sore 
whether  I  like  Claudia  Leslie  ? ' 

'What!'  exclaimed  Helen,  stopping  short  and  facing  her  loreri 
*  not  like  Claudia  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  why  do  n't  you  ?  * 

*  I  don't  think  that  she  is  true  to  you,'  said  Trevor  bluntly. 

^True  to  me!  She  is  true  as  steel;  her  very  nature  is  true;  die 
can't  help  being  true.  Pray  do  n't  speak  in  this  way.  I  think  yon  do 
it  to  annoy  me,  Harry,  and  it  is  not  kind  of  you.  Claudia  and  I  have 
been  like  sisters  ever  since  I  was  a  little  thing.  As  I  look  back  to  all 
her  past  kindness,  all  she  has  done  for  me,  all  the  generosity  of  thnmgii^ 
and  action  to  which  I  am  accustomed  from  her,  it  seems  wrong  thife  I 
should  listen  to  such  a  suggestion,  even  from  you.' 
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.  iHanry  vMstJed. 

*  Haa  it  ever  been  jet  to  her  interest  to  treat  you  otherwise  ?  oonld 
she  gain  anj  thing  bj  neglect  of  you,  or  unkindnese  to  you  ?  That  is 
the  point.' 

*  I  know  how  it  is,'  said  Helen,  eyes  flashing,  color  rising,  lips  com- 
pressing, ^  mamma  has  set  you  against  Claudia.' 

*  I  am  not  against  her.  I  admire  her,  she  is  so  polished  and  unruf- 
fled—  when  she  chooses  to  be.  Her  feelings  will  never  lead  her 
astray,  or  make  her  show  the  temper  that  you  have  at  this  moment. 
I  *D  tell  you  what,  Nelly,  Claudia  would  not  get  into  that  heat  about 
you  —  no,  not  if  she  saw  you  being  flayed  alive.' 

*  You  do  n't  know  her.' 

*  Did  not  I  hear  her  tell  you  the  other  day  —  no,  you  mentioned  it  — 
that  aa  your  near  relation  she  loved  you,  but  she  knew  that  if  the  same 
Hood  had  not  first  thrown  you  together,  you  were  the  last  person  she 
would  have  sought  ? ' 

*  That  shows  you  how  true  she  is ;  and  I  know  I  am  not  good  enough 
for  Claudia.     She  is  my  superior  in  every  thing.' 

*  She  is  your  inferior,  dearest,  in  all  those  qualities  which  make  a 
woman  lovable.' 

*  Thank  you,  dear  Harry,'  and  a  grateful  pressure  of  his  arm,  with 
a  melting,  modest  glance,  was  Helen's  answer ;  '  but,'  she  went  on, 
*  do  n't  praise  me  at  her  expense.' 

*Did  you  not  perceive  how  she  reddened  when  you  heedlessly,  as 
usual,  sweetheart,  burst  out  with  her  pretty  confidence?  She  was 
very  much  annoyed.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Thackeray's  '  Van- 
ity Fair,'  where  Mrs.  Bullock,  the  magnificent,  says  of  Miss  Jane  Os- 
borne :  *  Jane  is  peculiar,  but  of  course  I  love  her  as  my  sister.'  To 
which  the  great  humorist  adds  :  '  What  does  it  mean  when  a  lady  says 
she  loves  Jane  as  a  sister  ? '  '     And  Trevor  smiled  provokingly. 

*Even  you  must  not  speak  so  to  me  about  my  cousin,  Harry,'  Helen 
pursued,  'I  can't  permit  it.' 

*  I  have  the  right  to  speak  as  I  please.' 
•I  do  n't  admit  it.' 

Tiien  ensued  a  silence,  broken  presently  by  Helen. 

*  Do  n't  let  us  quarrel,  dear.' 

*  I  am  not  quarrelling.  I  told  you  a  simple  truth,  which  I  have  long 
noticed,  and  you  choose  to  consider  me  rude,  and  to  speak  as  no  affi- 
anced wife  of  mine  shall  speak  to  me.' 

*  I  am  sorry,'  began  Helen. 

*  It  is  not  enough  to  say :  I  am  sorry ;  you  must  not  begin  by  do- 
ing so.' 

Helen  was  silent  again. 
*Now  you  are  sulky.' 
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*  Indeed  I  am  not,  Harry.  But  I  do  n't  know  what  to  do.  Tou  say 
things  jTdo  n't  like,  then  I  say  things  you  do  n't  like ;  but  all  the  pen^ 
itence  must  come  from  me :  excuses,  which  you  reject,  and  advances, 
which  you  receive  as  your  just  due.  I  am  tired  of  all  this.  You  are 
so  cross.' 

*  Oh !  of  course  I  am ! ' 

They  walked  uncomfortably  along,  both  dissatisfied  with  themselves 
and  with  each  other. 
A  step  came  rapidly  behind  them. 

*  Good  evening,  Miss  Nelly.    Well,  Trevor.' 
*Ah!  Mr,  James! '  cried  Nelly  joyously. 

'  How  d'  ye  do,'  said  Trevor,  with  a  slight  frown. 

'  When  did  you  get  down,  Harry  ?  To-day  ?  Nice  weather  we 
have ;  great  times  at  the  hotel ;  splendid  hop  in  preparation  for  to- 
morrow. Miss  Nelly!    Mother  Scarborough  has  come  down  for  it, 

Poppy  S left  in  town.     Maria  is  radiant;  looks  more  like  *a 

statue '  than  ever.' 

'  Has  Maria  come  ?    I  am  really  glad.    How  is  she  ? ' 

'  Very  well.  She  was  striking  one  of  her  statuesque  attitudes  this 
morning  by  maternal  orders,  and  her  doting  parent  asked  old  Froth- 
ingham  if  her  Maria  did  not  remind  him  of  '  some  exquisite  specimen 
of  antique  sculpture?'  question  de  rigueur,  'Too  much  dnqieiy, 
madam,  for  marble,  and  too  little  for  flesh  and  blood.' ' 

Helen  laughed,  and  said,  '  For  shame ! ' 

*  D  —  d  insolent  and  indecent,'  muttered  Trevor. 

*  I  agree  with  you,  Hal,'  said  Walter,  '  very  insolent  of  the  andent 
Scarborough,  and  very  indecent  of  the  young  one.' 

'  That  was  not  what  I  meant,'  replied  Harry  coldly.  '  I  allude  to 
Mr.  Frothingham's  speech.  Women  can  stand  any  thing  and  laugb 
at  any  thing  in  these  days ; '  with  a  meaning,  half-contemptuoua  look 
toward  Helen. 

'  What  ought  she  to  have  done  ?  called  him  out  ?  By  the  way, 
Miss  Nelly,  I  have  a  yacht ! ' 

'  How  did  you  come  by  it  ?  cash,  credit,  or  inheritance  P ' 

'  None  of  the  three ;  Tom  Dallas  has  gone  to  Newport,  and  left  me 
his  boat.' 

'  Oh !  that  darling  '  Sea-bird  ? ' '  cried  Helen,  clapping  her  luuida. 

'  Precisely ! ' 

*  And  you  mean  to  take  us  out  sailing,  ever  so  often  ? ' 
'  Your  slave  hears  but  to  obey.' 

'  When  ?  this  week  ?    My  cousin.  Miss  Leslie,  is  with  me  thia  week,' 

*  Not  this  week,  I  fear.  The  '  Sea-bird '  is  not  quite  ready  to  re* 
ceive  ladies  on  its  snowy  pinions ;  it  has  been  freshly  painted ;  we 
must  wait  awhile.    Is  n't  that  Ben  Burgess  ?    Hallo,  Ben  I  this  way. 
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Here  is  your  *  Encyclopedia  of  Useless  Eiiowledge,'  liDss  NeH;  you 
remember  saying  that,  don^t  you?* 

*'  I  think  I  was  the  inventor  of  that  very  original  cognomen ;  Claudia 
added  that  truth  more  nearly  proclidmed  him  the  Cyclops  of  one 
I  —  dea.    Hush !  here  he  is.' 

*  One  fool  is  bad  enough,  two  are  unendurable,'  Trevor  mtittered, 
imder  his  breath. 

A  perfect  storm  of  words  now  ensued  between  the  new-comer— a 
shambling,  conceited-looking  youth — Walter  James,  and  Helen. 

Hie  programme  of  the  next  evening  was  discussed,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Miss  Latimer  enjoyed  the  gay  rattling,  in  which  she 
heartUy  joined,  more  than  she  had  done  the  latter  part  of  her  tHe^* 
the  wsJk,  although  her  companion  was  the  chosen  of  her  heart — the 
love  of  her  life. 

But  noticing  the  grim  silence  which  he  preserved,  she  began  to  get 
uneasy;  gradually  dropped  off  speaking,  or  else  addressed  herself 
pointedly  to  the  dumb  gentleman  on  her  right. 

Ten  minutes  of  this,  and  the  two  interlopers  perceived  that  they 
were  de  trop,  Ben  Burgess  never,  unaided,  would  have  done  so ;  for 
Nature  had  gifted  him  with  an  absolute  belief  in  his  own  charms,  and 
ail  impossibility  of  discovering  that  his  *  room  was  even  better  than 
Ids  company.'  He  was  one  of  those  happily-constituted  beings  who 
accept  all  attentions  as  necessary  homage  to  his  position,  (which  was 
nothing,)  and  to  his  agreeability,  (which  was  less  than  doubtful,)  and  if 
he  met  with  rebuffs,  he  attributed  them  always  to  ignorance  or  mistake. 

He  did  very  well  when  he  '  doubled '  some  one  else,  but  Was  infi- 
nitely tiresome  en  tSte-d-tite  /  and  as  luck  favored  him,  without  having 
even  a  dim  consciousness  of  his  prudence  he  generally  went  about 
towed  to  some  more  conspicuous  craft,  in  whose  wake  he  disported 
himself. 

Walter  James  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  promised  to  meet 
some  one  at  seven  o'clock :  *  must  go ;  walk  down  with  me,  Ben  ? 
Gk)od-by,  Miss  Nelly  I  Remember  my  dances.  Who  was  with  you 
last  evening,  Trevor,  if  I  am  not  indiscreet  ?  I  only  saw  her  back,  it 
looked  like  Mrs.  St.  Clair.    Happy  fellow  I ' 

*It  was  Mrs.  St.  Clair,'  answered  Trevor  impatiently.  *She  took 
tea  with  my  sister,  and  I  walked  home  with  her.' 

*Well,  good-byl'  And  Walter  James  turned  down  the  beach. 
They  heard  him  laugh  as  be  said  something  to  Mr.  Burgess.  No  one 
positively  knew  of  Helen's  engagement,  but  many  suspected  it ;  and 
evidently  Walter,  who  noticed  her  sudden  annoyed  surprise,  enjpyed 
bestowing  a  Parthian  dart  upon  the  sulky  attendant  of  Helen  this 
afternoon — the  cavalier  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair  the  night  previous* 

*  Yon  never  mentioned  Mrs.  St.  Clair,'  sidd  Helen,  after  a  pause. 
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^  Did  nH  I  ?    I  Euppose  because  I  never  thoaght  of  her/ 

*  I  am  not  f^ure  it  is  for  that  refluon.  Have  yoa  aeen  her  often 
lately?' 

*  Once  or  twice.' 
'Indeed!' 

'  Jealou*,  Helen  ? ' 

'  Of  course  not.  There  is  no  cause  for  jealousy  in  your  derolioDS 
to  a  Tery  gay  and  very ' 

*  Very  what?' 

'  I  am  happy  to  say  I  neither  know  the  lady  nor  her  qualities;  if  I 
began  to  enumerate  them,  my  ignorance  might  fall  short  of  her  pos- 
i!eiwion«.' 

Trevor  took  her  hand  —  she  drew  it  away. 

'  Is  there  no  confidence  >>etween  us,  Helen  ?    Do  you  doubt  mef ' 

*Yes.' 

•Seriously?' 
Yes.' 

No,  you  do  n't !     You  are  angry  now,  and  vou  say  what  you  do  n't 
thmk.' 

*  I  'H  tell  you  what  I  do  think,'  said  Helen  vehemently.  *  You  arro- 
gate to  yourself  unlimited  power  to  go,  to  come,  to  whisper,  to  smile, 
to  flirt  where  and  when  you  please,  while  yon  expect  me  to  live  like  a 
nun  except  with  you.  You  resent  every  trifle,  and  look  for  unbound- 
ed patience  and  sweetness  from  me.' 

*  Nelly  I' 

*  Papa  is  right  —  you  do  n't  care  for  me.' 

*  Nelly  ! ' — he  would  have  her  hand  —  they  were  fiur  up  the  beaoh, 
having  walked  a  greater  distance  than  they  intended.  ^  Listen  to  ma, 
dearest.  This  is  foolish ;  make  friends  with  me.  I  do  n't  care  a  six- 
pence for  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  The  woman  runs  after  me  just  because  she 
has  nothing  else  to  do  at  present.  She  is  very  lively  and  ftniiiMiqg  and 
coquettish ;  good-natured  too,  in  her  way,  and  has  capital  auppers. 
She  speaks  very  kindly  of  you,  and  likes  you.' 

^  Much  obliged  to  her ;  I  would  rather  she  should  not.  I  wUh  no 
such  friends.' 

*  Well,  let  me  go  on.  It  is  very  dull  for  me  in  town.  Thanks  to 
your  father,  who  is  as  obstinate  as  three  mu — ,  —  I  beg  your  pardon — 
I  see  you  at  immense  intervals.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  If  I  had  a  dear 
little  wife  and  a  dear  little  home,  would  I  ever  wish  to  leave  themf 
Never  1  But  it  is  cursed  stupid  for  me  at  our  house.  My  sister  Mary 
has  a  lot  of  old  women  who  come  and  talk  to  her  about  *  societies '  and 
scandal — they  are  all  as  ugly  as  sin,  and  can't  even  make  thdr  abuse 
of  their  neighbors  amusing.    When  I  have  read  the  newspapers,  aad 
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imoked  tT^o  cigars,  what  beeomea  of  me  ?  I  feel  Mke  cutting  my 
Uiroat/ 

*  Wbj  do  n't  yon  read  sometMng  else?  * 

*  Reading  is  not  in  my  line.' 
'  It  onght  to  be.' 

'  Ko,  darling !    yon  shall  do  all  my  reading.    I  do  n't  know  ten 
books  that  are  worth  ten  cents/ 
'  I>o  nn  be  stnpid  !     Read  law.' 

*  Bother  the  law  I  I  shall  never  be  a  lawyer.    I  am  going  to  plant** 
'  Not  1 1     I  never  engaged  myself  to  a  planter.     Nip  that  fancy  in 

its  greenest  bud,  Harry,  for  I  vow  you  shall  never  have  me  vibrating 
between  rice-fields  and  pine-lands.  But  yon  are  going  off  from  the 
Bnbject ;  if  you  find  the  house  dull,  why  doea  that  drive  yon  to  Mrs. 
St.  Clair's,  or  drive  Mrs.  St.  Clair  into  Mrs.  Percival's  ?  Why  do  n't 
yon  associate  with  men  P ' 

'  Very  well,  Kelly^*  said  Trevor,  w^ith  a  resigned  air,  '  the  club  is  a 
fascinating  place  —  cards  grow  upon  one,  brandy-aud-water  is  the  pro- 
per drink  of  man,  and  billiards  the  cltief  end  of  his  existenee,' 

'  Ob  I  *  exclaimed  Helen,  terrified,  '  does  associating  with  men  in- 
volve lining  at  the  club  ?     Do  n't  torment  me,  Harry.' 

*  I  am  not  tormenting  yon,  ray  angel,  you  are  tormenting  yourself. 
Ton  are  filling  your  pretty  little  head  with  a  thousand  fancies.  Pity 
rae ;  be  sorry  for  me ;  think  how  I  long  for  these  weary  four  years  to 
pass.' 

*Only  three  and  a  hadf,  ssdd  Kelly,  with  such  comical  earnestness 
and  contradiction,  that  Trevor,  smiling,  canght  her  in  his  arms,  say- 
ing:  *I  must  kiss  yon  for  that,  little  vixen  ! ' 

At  that  very  Instant,  unheard  upon  the  smooth  saud,  nnheeded  dur- 
ing the  w^armth  of  their  dbcnssion,  an  open  carriage  swept  past  them* 
On  the  back-seat  they  distinguished  Mrs.  Scaj-borough,  a  withering 
frown  upon  her  ample  brow,  her  daughter  beside  her,  and  opposite, 
Ben  Burgess — ^tho  ubiquitous  Ben  Burgess. 

'O  Harry  I'  cried  Helen  ^ — crimson,  trembling,  wretched-— 'what 
will  they  think  ? ' 

'Who  the  d — ^1  cares  what  they  think?  My  Lady  Scarboi-o  ugh 
was  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock,  her  red  cap  ribbon  no  inapt  repre* 
sentatlon  of  that  domestic  bird's  comb.    I  '11  speak  to  her  about  it/ 

'  But  papa  J  papa  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  announce  our  eik 
gagement/ 

*  Kothing  else  to  be  done,'  said  Trevor  doggedly, 

'  Could  n't  you  say  —  could  n't  yon  say  —  she  did  n't  see  straight  P ' 

*  Dear  Helen,'  solemnly,  *  beware  of  ridiculing  personal  deformities. 
Everyone  knows  that  Mrs.  Searborougb  squints  fearfully — but  she 
sees  clearly,*  he  added,  with  a  lamentable  sliake  of  the  head. 
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*  I  must  speak  to  papa  and  consult  him,'  said  Helen,  blushing  deeper 
at  the  notion  of  doing  so. 

*  Nonsense !    I  am  rather  glad  of  it,* 

'  I  see  you  are,  and  tliat  decides  me.  Do  n't  talk  about  it  any  more, 
please,  Harry,  and  let  us  get  home.  It  is  so  late,  too.'  She  dung  to 
his  arm  and  urged  him  to  his  utmost  speed,  dragging  him  along  as  he 
protested  and  hung  back. 

But  the  homeward  flight  was  plcasanter  than  the  previoas  walk. 
Harry  was  funny  and  good-humored  just  then,  if  he  was  obstinate,  and 
he  made  so  light  of  Mrs.  Scarborough's  tremendous  vision,  that  finally 
Helen  laughed  too,  and  they  reached  the  house  in  a  gale  of  spirits,  to 
find  Mrs.  Latimer  returned  from  the  city  and  wondering  what  kept 
them,  and  Mr.  Latimer  decidedly  put  out.  But  who  could  be  oross 
with  Helen  when  she  was  l&right  and  blithe  as  the  merriest  little  maid- 
en ?    She  would  not  think  any  more  of  that  unlucky  kiss. 


STORY     OF    A    DEW-DROP. 

In  a  hare-bell  cup,  at  the  break  of  day, 
Sparkling  and  bright  a  dew-drop  lay : 

When  ruddy  mom  the  cast  o'erspread, 
The  dew-drop  caught  the  rays  it  shed, 

And  blending  with  them  the  flowerets  blue, 
It  rivaled  the  gem  with  its  delicate  hue. 

But  the  sun,  when  he  rose,  was  wroth  to  see 
A  dew-drop  could  shine  more  brightly  than  he : 

So  he  sent  down  a  beam  to  the  hare-bell  cup, 
And  drank  the  drop,  in  its  beauty,  up. 

And  such  is  the  law  in  Nature's  plan ; 
Subject  to  it  is  the  fate  of  Man : 

Life  is  the  dew  in  the  hare-bell  cup. 

And  Death  the  beam  that  shall  drink  it  up. 
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Akb  so  called,  I  supposej  giiosi  '  Bos  well,'  because  every  citkea 
rreof  is  his  own  Boswell,*  and  so,  eminently  and  emphftticaUy  hk 
own  'Antocrat,'  seeing'  antopaicalJy  into  hia  own  abdomen,  and  into 
the  interior  of  his  fellow-ereaturea  by  no  meana  autosehediastieally,  f 
There  are  those  who  derive  the  word  from  '  bos^'  signifying  a  master, 
because  every  inhabitant  of  the  city  ia  a  Master  of  Arts,  except  the 
women  and  children,  and  has  received  a  neat  sheepskin  from  the 
neighboring  University  of  Oxbridge :  which  is  connected  with  Bosville 
by  the  I^ons  Aainoruni^  a  horse-railroad,  (so  called  in  Bos v ill e,)  and  a 
fltage  and  two  —  so  that  the  litcrarj^  f-icilitiea  of  the  city  are  very  com- 

►  plete.|  The  name  of '  Little  Peddlington  ^  is  never  used  by  the  natives, 
as  any  thing  UUh  is  supposed  to  be  necessary y  low  /  whereas  Bosvillo 
is  not  only  a  city  set  upon  a  hil],  but  upon  three  hills ;  this  being, 
however,  four  less  than  Home  could  boast,  and  the  only  endowment 

I  In  which  Bosville  is  inferior  to  the  Eternal  —  city,  we  mean,  of  eoarae* 
As  an  urbane  settlement,  Bosville  is  uncommonly  rustic,  which  fact 
is  by  some  authorities  attiihuted  to  the  aae  of  beans  and  brown-bread 
by  the  mhabitants.  §    This  diet,  however,  is  varied  by  the  avidity  with 

*fid.op.3oci.  DuLc,  "Don.  in  AtUnL  Ap&tk*^.  Menst.  LU,  Art.  rf  Mth.  DeroL  iVum* 
f  —  Ei  et  q.  B.  (D.V.)  in,  kc,  iicuJc.  appd.  *Jfniae.  T^mnnu*.'  An^l.  *The  Autocrat  of  the 
BreftkfiMt-Tnble.'  Bo«.  i.  4,  Taurus  cudFatu*,  Vid.  *  Tria.  ShiiBiL'  tit.  *  Obadkla'a  BuU^' 
fW  ffraviiah  inHg.  a&i.  impoi.    Sie  Op.  Md.  i.  76 : 

*San^Uu»  hie  animai^  mtniisque  c^npa^iMM  ttitm 

0M  ammcd.  ^ulg,  did.  BosvilUaii  hie  fignif. 

*A  creature  «f  h  more  cuJted  ktod 

Wu  w&ntlnf  j€t :  BoirllUana  wen  deilgiied/— UArDEM. 

tThitword  will  appear  ia  Tk«  ^"en^  Bofmlk  Bidi&naf^.  Tbia  wjlJ  contam  1, 828^578 
new  words,  Dot  foDud  iti  anj  other  dlctioti&rj.  An  application  to  Shaw,  C.  j.^  for  ui 
injunctioo  againflt  the  book  ttpoQ  grouiids  of  public  policy  and  in  accordaocfi  with  bia 
recent  nilinga  iu  regard  to  maiaancea,  was  fVuitlesa ;  but  the  learned  Justice  expreaied 
great  regret  at  his  limited  powers,  and  a  trust  that  the  Tolunie  might  be  kept  from  tbo 
joiiDg  gentiometi  of  the  bar, 

%  AxDODg  these  m%y  he  meutioned  the  remnii^s  of  the  A1e:caiidHau  LibriTj,  and  the  pri^ 

VAte  ^llcctions  of  lereral  emin^tit  dealcra  in  cwdfisb,  who  hare  sigDrfied  their  iotention 

of  bestowing  upon  the  citj  theii*  acoouot-book^  —  both  those  kept  bj  double  aud  thoae 

kept  bj  ainglfr-eutrj  —  whoneirer  buildinga  —  fire-proof,  and  not  lasa  tbau  two  atonea  in 

height  — barci  been  prorided  for  their  reception. 

n-       ITboae  who  are  curious  iu  dietary  philojiDphy  will  DOtioe  that  th«  inhabit  ants  (white 

Btbef  abatam  to  a  certain  eiteut  from  flesh,  in  acoordaDoe  with  the  tcaabing«  of  Pttbaoo- 

■■  »Aj,  who  was  bom  at  Samoa,  but  —  auch  ia  the  nalubritj  of  the  atmoapbere—  b  still  liTing 

iu  BoBTitlo  at  a  very  advaneed  age)  diaregard  altogether  the  precepta  of  the  pbtloaopher 

concensiog  heoua.    These  were  introduced  A.U.C*  200,  by  the  erudite  SiLvisraa  Oft  ah  ah, 

who,  wbile  be  adhered  to  the  Grecian  iu  reitpeet  of  pork,  rejeoled  hit  aQtl-leguminoui 
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which  the  inhabitants  devour  the  codfish,  (  Oniseus  SaiituSj)  which  18 
caught  in  great  numbers  by  the  hardy  seamen  of  the  Zacus  RanoB^  a 
great  inland  sea,  stretching  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through 
the  Ager  Compdscuus,  This  territory  extends  from  the  Tempkun  Ft- 
varii  Vici  on  the  north,  to  the  uncultivated  regions  of  the  Public  Gar^ 
den  *  The  rustic  character  of  the  inhabitants  has  led  to  the  constant 
performance,  by  day  and  by  night,  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  L. 
V.  Beethoven,  whenever  the  necessary  number  of  fiddlers  can  be  ob- 
tained. Walking  through  the  quiet  and  secluded  streets  of  BoBville, 
we  may  imagine  an  enraptured  citizen  of  that  hamlet  exdaiming,  in 
the  language  of  Erasmus :  ^  Cum  omtiia  nunc  vementy  et  rideant  in 
agris^  dtmiror  ease  quifumosis  urhibus  ddectenturJ*  Who  would  not| 
like  Cowley,  seek  such  a  retreat,  '  where  no  more  business  nor  cares 
of  life  could  come  near  him,'  and  where  he  might  still  associate  with 
the  wisest,  most  learned,  most  virtuous,  most  polished,  most  sweet- 
souled,  most  civilized  of  men  ?  f 

For  it  must  be  understood,  that  if  there  are  found  the  joys  of  nutic 
life,  there  too  are  to  be  observed  the  triumphs  of  art ;  ^  the  fascinations 


theory.    Beans,  which  are  invariably  eaten  upon  Sunday,  have  imparted,  it  it  suppoMd, 
a  peculiar  ventosity  to  the  theological  literature  of  Bosville. 

*  The  beauties  of  this  delightful  region,  which  no  writer  can  describe,  or  will  attampt 
to  describe,  unless  he  was  born  upon  its  margin,  have  led  many  Bosville  commentaton 
to  infer  that  it  was  originally  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  that  the  venerable  tree  in  th«  etn- 
tre  is  the  original  Tree  of  Knowledge ;  which  would  account  for  the  great  learning  of 
Bosville  at  the  present  day.  But  there  are  reasons  for  cautiously  receiving  this  theorf. 
It  is  stated  that  the  '  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden.'  (Gen.  2 :  10.)  Nov 
the  Pond  does  not,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  go  out  of  the  Common  to  water  ilia  PnbUe 
Garden,  which  does  not  need  watering,  because  there  is  nothing  growing  in  it.  So  tba 
river  in  Eden  *  had  four  heads,'  which  would  be  a  large  allowance  for  even  a  BoariDa 
stream,  however  sage.  On  the  whole,  we  must  reject  these  speculations  as  hopeleaa,  how- 
ever flattering  to  Bosville  pride. 

1 1  must,  however,  in  justice  to  populous  cities,  quote  Dr.  Spratt'b  comment  upon 
Cowlbt's  resolution  of  retirement.  *  I  cannot,'  says  the  Doctor,  *  applaud  it  in  him.  Tbia 
onght  never  to  be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  had  the  same  moderation  and  i 
willing  to  follow  him  into  the  wilderness.' — Life  of  CowUy, 

X  The  passion  for  statuary  which  was  exhibited  by  Lord  Timotht  Dkztbr,  ia  alao  I 
to  exist  in  Bosville.  The  brass  image  of  Fsanklin  in  Court-street  is  already  ereet  Be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  others,  including  those  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  diatin- 
gnished  men  who  have  died  in  Bosville  during  the  half-year  last  past,  are  projected!,  aaeh 
of  which  will  *  enchant  the  world,'  and  will  certainly  enchant  the  artiata  who  reealTt  ar* 
ders  therefor,  and  the  orators  who  will  emit  all  they  know  —  and  something  more — at  the 
christenings.  Care  will  be  taken  to  have  these  images  indelibly  inscribed,  in  order  Ifcal. 
future  antiquarians  may  not  be  uselessly  perplexed.  In  painting,  we  need  bat  rate  tO. 
the  Asineum  Collection,  in  which  will  be  found  the  master-pieces  of  the  following  aitiila: 

1.  Michael  Amoklo,  &  RAniAicL,  Ift.  LBoaAiDO  na  ToM^  . 

2.  AMD.  DKL  SaSTO,  9.  CaBAVAGOIO,  Itf.   RgMWlWOf, 

8.  OoRXBGaio,  10.  TiTiAV,  17.  Vahdtkc, 

4.  FocsBUi,  11.  Salvjltob  Rosa,  1&  Mukiulo, 

C  Ctnrp,  18.  Aoelav  Bbauwse,  19.  A.  KAvmua, 

6.  Rktmolds,  18.  Mabtiv,  20.  TcaBaa, 

7.  Laxdsiu,  14.  WiLSOH,  21. 


of  tb<*  drama;*  the  pleasures  of  society  jf  t^®  myriad  graces  aad  weighty 


togfetber  witb  the  chief  productions  of  J,  Tovpnnts  Switti^  of  BDaTiUe^  for  whom  the  Indies 
held  0.  funcj'  fair,  and  who  will  draw  in  llalj —  for  the  proceeds  thereof.  It  i^  in  Qontem- 
plttioti  to  add  to  this  Gallery  the  collection  of  the  Pope  whcDHTer  the  monej  tan  be  ob- 
tained. 

♦  Among  tlieio  mnit  be  teckoned  the  pleaa^ire  with  which  the  lion-hearted  manager  of 
the  BoafillB  Theatre  finds  himself  once  in  a  year,  if  not  oftenep,  with  his  pocket  emptied 
by  his  devotion  to  Thali^i  and  her  aad  aiater,  and  the  other  godd^^s  —  whatever  may  be 
her  n&tne  —  who  presides  over  the  original  plajs  produced  by  him,  and  translated  from 
the  Froneb  to  the  Eoglish  of  Kew-York,  and  thence  into  the  BosriHc  di&ket.  Here,  for 
Ibe  first  time  since  it  waa  played  in  Londoo  under  the  eye  nf  the  antfaor^  was  produced 
the  beftytiful  drama  by  W.  BsAKSPEAaa,  Esq.,  called  The  Tempesk  The  f0Ui>wiDg  poca> 
tu4fy  BtAt^ sties  illustrating:  this  noble  reprodnction,  hare  been  purchased  by  the  preienl 
QtAlor,  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Theatre : 


ooer  or  aEFacDuonos  or  ^tbb  tihfmt. 

By  new  bide  Tor  Caliban, .... ^ ^ * ..,,..*.. . .< . .  < 

Tttree  pot*  of  greea  paint  for  iceiierj, . . . ^ ».  * ^ * . * , .  > ^ , .  |&  019 

RiorteolQ^  Jb'teri  tunl;:*  by  req^edit  of  tbt  Fren, . .  > » .  ^ . . .  ^  ^  * ^  ^  ^  .*....«,,.  ^  1  GO 

EloDi^^nf      *'          "                *^           "     Cl*rgy,*.p.. , I  BO 

BcrtUe  with  real  ram  for  5tc[)haiio,«  .«,,.,.,,.<,.... .,,,... ............  ^ , ,  1  W 

Extra  thunder  anil  thnnderer,  ..<....,........., ^ «....„,,.,,,,«,.,,.  1  ^ 

"     h\Mt  fire, ,....».».... ..-.,*..,»,,. ,.„,.,...,.„.,,,„  fiO 

**     Sfefor  Oreheatra, ...-.,.....*  1  OC 

Man  tfi plfcj it,. *. »,* ,.,,*...  t  W 

Hi  00 

Bj  receipts  for  twelve  olgtitSj. .  ..,...*,..«*«....■■><>..>  '^ »».  ^  ^.  ■•>>..*-.>  p  >« ...  *    IS  OO 

PJfeflts, , ,...  .. ,..,... ,.....,..    p  00 

Out  of  this  the  manager  r%u  \n  debt  for  reut^  gas,  adrertisioft  ftn"!  eirtra  beer  for  ths 
company^  to  the  amount  of  |12&0,  leaving  a  net  profit  which  li  ia  Impossible  to  cota* 
pule* 

fit  was  itt  a  Yery  early  period  in  Its  hiAtory  thtt  Tlbullos  asked,  in  speakisg  of  Boa^ 
Tille,  *IhtUim  vrbi  quid  ist  f '  referring,  in  uaing  •  urAfl/  less  to  the  magnittide  of  the  town 
than  to  the  extreme  polUb  of  the  inhabitants.    Dr.  V&ck,  P.D.  Harir.,  will  hare  it  that 

the  passage  Bbonid  read  '  Ihtleiun  Merba  (that  is,  €oL  Q ,  of  the  3>*FilU  Ptlktr)  ^id 

tsdf*  I  tbink^  however,  that  the  reference  is  plainly  to  the  city  it«elf ;  and  this  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  another  passage  of  the  same  poet,  namelyr  */?i.  *olU  m  Uhi  inHra  /<>«>,' 
m  which  there  is  an  unmistakable  allnsion  to  Bcsrille.  So  Moktaigms,  who  was  certainly 
Fpeakinjgof  Bosi^ille,  savK:  'Let  ns  not^  tbrcn,  fear  in  thia  sol  it  ode  to  languish  in  an  un< 
comfortable  racanoy  of  thonght/  If  the  fear  was  needle^a  m  the  time  of  Mo?!TAiaif«,  it 
is  inrely  no  now^  thought  being  the  prioeipal  commodity  of  BoBTille^the  production  ion 
large  for  domestic  eonsumption  and  the  exportation  considerable  and  cnnstant.  TUiM 
kIodg  can  es^ plain  the  prodivity  of  elerer  men  to  leave  the  hamlet  for  less  favored  part« 
of  the  country.  There  is^  in  fact,  a  glut  of  genius.  Prudence  is,  in  BosTllte,  a  proml^ 
nent  characteristic  of  the  j^neral  mtnd.  Hence  a  dtstingnished  traveller  has  remarked: 
•  When  a  BosvUlian  gets  into  the  predicament  of  asking  himself  what  be  shall  aay,  he 
sajs  nothing/  This  banishes  etnptj  garrulity.  Hence,  too,  the  exhilarating  and  eminent 
graitity  so  often  accorded  to  them  bj  themselves,  and  the  exhibition  of  which  is  especially 
to  be  noticed  upon  festive  occaBions.  Hence^  too^  the  expression  'awful  mirtb/ applied 
to  their  feasts  bj  Dr.  I.  Watts— nothing  seeming  to  provoke  them  intoauappro:ximation 
to  joviality  except  the  obsequies  of  their  great  ones^  who  are  the  moat  considerable  of 
mankind  while  living,  and  instantly  '  hoary  seem  of  ages  past^  when  dead ;  this  compU- 
menlaiy  aUuiioii  havLsg  been  made  to  them  by  the  author  of  '  Tbaaatopsis/ 
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profit  of  good  conversation*  the  finest,  most  flourishing,  most  virtaoiis, 
enterprising,  witty,  sarcastic,  and  best-printed  newspapers  ;f  the 
bravest  and  most  chivalrous  militia.^ 

*  This  is  of  a  solid,  serious  class,  exhibiting,  to  use  the  language  of  CuMBSUiAm  in 
his  Apology  for  his  *  Henrj,'  *  virtue  triumphant  over  the  most  tempting  aUarementiL' 
The  rule  of  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  *  never  to  talk  of  what  he  understood,'  is  here  oommonly 
adopted  and  easily  adhered  to.  The  literary  conversation  is  generally  of  Plato,  'Punanm, 
Lbibkitz,  Dbscartks,  Locks,  Kant,  Cousin,  Hr.  Ralph  Waldo  Embbsok,  and  other  greet 
but  as  yet  unknown  philosophers.  It  is  always  finely  funereal.  Nothing  is  more  ooia- 
mon  in  Bosville,  than  to  hear  a  young  woman,  hardly  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age,  or 
an  elder  sister,  who  may  long  ago  have  passed  it,  both  having  fed  freely  upon  aneieiit 
files  of  *2^J>ialf*  prattling  prettily  enough  of  ^  objectivity,'  *  subjectivity/  '  pure  re  mod,* 
and  the  like.  Some  years  ago,  talking  matches  or  passages-at-palaver  were  quite  com- 
mon, but  have  now  been  superseded  by  chess-dinners  and  base-ball  clubs.  At  the  fint- 
mentioned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  any  thing  of  the  game,  all  that  is  required  being 
proficiency  in  eating  as  if  you  never  ate  before,  of  drinking  as  if  you  never  expected  to 
drink  again,  and  of  talking  as  if  you  could  give  Morpht  the  odds  of  all  your  pawns  aid 
three  of  your  knights,  and  then  foolsmate  him. 

t  No  newspapers  equal  to  those  published  in  BosvUle  have  been  compiled  since  the 
Ada  IHuma  of  the  Romans.  They  are  remarkable  for  minuteness,  accuracy,  inTeotive^ 
and  wood-cuts.  Nothing,  however  insignificant,  escapes  their  notice,  and  as  a  role,  the 
more  insignificant  the  event  the  larger  notice  it  receives,  it  being  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
space  not  inconsiderable  devoted  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Jones's  cat  has  kittened,  and  that 
Mrs.  Smith's  favorite  poodle  is  missing.  The  modesty  of  the  editors  of  these  sheets  has 
been  alluded  to  by  'Squire  Tapper,  A.M.,  Christ  Church,  Oxon.,  who  says: 

*  Use  meekness  with  discretion,  casting  not  pearls  before  swine.* 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  we  find  that  one  of  these  Jonrnsls  An- 
nounces itself  as  ^  a  first-class  paper,'  upon  which  The  Daily  Dwarf  retorts  in  the  serosa- 
tic  language  of  the  poet : 

•  SKLF-praise 
Goes  but  little  ways.* 

This  does  not  by  any  means  floor  the  respectable  paper  alluded  to,  for  it  immediateljpsjs 
itself  the  following  neat  compliments  : 

1.  We  are  '  larger-sized.*  5.  We  are  firesh  and  accurate. 

2.  We  are  conducted  with  care.  6.  We  are  copious. 

8.  Our  type  Is  new.  7.  We  write  ourselves. 

4.  Oar  standard  is  high.  8.  We  are  perfect. 

Upon  this  TJu  Daily  Dwarf  retorts : 

1.  We  are  low,  (for  cash.)  6.  We  are  alive. 

2.  Our  press  cost  money.  6.  We  have  falthfiil  carriers. 

8.  D the  exi>eDse  t  7.  We  are  printed  night  and  morning. 

4.  We  have  the  largest  circulation.  8.  We  are  printed  daily  and  weektj. 

X  Many  legitimate  descendants  of  Captain  John  Gilpin,  bom  train-band  warriors,  exist 
here.  The  most  perilous  marches  are  frequently  executed  through  desert  regions  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  and  an  army  of  twenty  has  been  known  to  achieve  the  distance  flrom 
<  N.  eend  to  S.  ecnd '  without  the  loss  by  sun-stroke  or  desertion  of  more  than  eight  offi- 
cers and  ten  men.  In  times  of  peace,  the  army  is  usually  engaged  in  presenting  goblets 
to  the  officers,  and  the  inhabitants  in  listening  to  the  literary  exercises  of  the  occasion. 
When  Captain  Drawcansir,  of  the  Heavy  Artillery,  (1  gun  and  1  ammunition-wagoiiy) 
received  his  mug,  young  Lancbm  (M.D.  Harv.)  recited  the  following  original  lines: 

*  Wbsm  Phoebus  car  shall  shine  f^om  far 
To  make  or  mar  the  glorious  Fates 

Which  guide  and  guard  the  United  States, 
Then  fTom  the  Jug  fill  up  this  tin 
With  many  a  *  ^id*  of Caek  cU$. 
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It  must  havB  been  made  evident  to  tlie  least  intelligent  reader  of 
tbis  ai-ticle,  which  was  originally  prepared  for  !I%6  Mem  Atmncan 
Mncydopedia^  and  deelined  by  the  learned  siipemsors  of  that  work, 
for  reasons  whicli  were  satisfaetory  to  themselves,  if  not  to  the  author, 
although  he  has  made  no  complaint  in  the  newspapers,  and  is  still,  un- 
like some  other  aspirants  for  a  niche  in  a  wonderful  edifice,  upon  speak* 
iug  terms  with  the  erudite  editors  —  I  say  it  must  have  been  made 
©Tidentj  that  the  people  of  BosYille  doat  upon  tnlud.  The  whole 
secret  of  their  felicity  is  condenBed  in  the  maxim :  '  Be  wlsej  and  if  yon 
cannot  be  wise,  be  as  wi&e  as  you  can/  Thus  we  find  IremBus 
Krantzovins  in  liis  *  Thoughts  on  Happmess '  obsenreB,  *  Happiness  is 
the  state  of  a  being  in  Bosyille,*  that  is,  of  one  whose  intellectual^ 
moral,  and  gpuutual  nature  has  been  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree. 
Of  the  intellectual  nature  of  Bosville,  mention  has  been  made  already. 
It  is,  as  we  have  seen^ 

mbtlei  peniplcAGiotia,  cnmlotogical, 

inlultiTef  iiigactoiis,  oatutef 

«mdite,  cognoacUiTCi  Tnnny-iided, 

nonnat,  primogeuialt  predomiixant^ 

ttoamblgmotiA,  tr&nBlucent,  laglcal, 

eabftHaticftl,  einewj,  ttalneent, 

megapoUtan,  mctropoUtaii,  cosmopoUtati, 

ornamental,  medlcaBientftl,  ftrguiiieEtftL 

Si^wEE^Bsaqini,  who  has  a  nke  aoso  at  ft  M.  vaL  dsfim.  suggcitts  *  Woi,.  Ar,  Sc«  Scnps/ 
but  ibU  would  b^  Tatal  alik^  \q  rhjme  and  fhjthm  —  ^  t^fd '  is  OibridgeAO  for  '  ga^  It  Ea 
rerj  GomnQOD  for  the  BoBviillaD  bards  to  mfcrodoce  ier^ral  hDguages,  de&d,  hal^dead^ 
ind  liriDg,  in  the  aame  poem.  Thus  Dr,  P^cc  (F.D.  Hanr.)  m  bis  '  Ode  to  WjjaiiTQTOx/ 
baa  the  foUowlng : 

Though  I  BligulLl  wiah  Xtyiiv  ArptlSa^^ 
Ereu  thej^  with  OKoa<imB  flhtnLnif, 

BoU)  would  hare  lh«  ft&n  of  MidaB, 
Toil  mn  ffliOUa  dm^  my  hoarj  \ 

Paler  pat.,  m  your  ftatne  ihDwa  — 
FawsRS  will  make  onfl  and  tAko  tbo  mon^y, 

But  where  we  ihaU  tint  |t^  BeO^  Itotiwa  1 

Sqtyitur  liieiDA !  then  cn^met  July  1 

Then,  maTQuraeeo  !  we  think  of  thee  ! 
Oralar  M  —  he  hoa  Q.U  that  tmly 

&Ur  the  no)Lv^><-4>w0ow  *«*» 
D  preildiiun  t  O  Qvnaai  W.ft£ainamM  I 

Nune  that  Georgit^s  flatriTiev^  mocked  at  I 
now  r«u  rein  (mi  m  oT  AniBTWiiTCur, 

KuDckLDf  niPPARCiird  Into  a  cocked  hat  [ 

Wbea  ytm  CFomeA  the  nelaware  flonivnt 

SiaQdln^  to  Lainxi  for  your  bleaod  ptcter, 
ALBCTo'a  telf  would  have  been  a  gone  Dumen, 

If  wtth  that  Idiif ,  long  leir  7011 M  klckjad  her. 
Hai^  of  Liberty  !  OaoaGM  beattiA ! 

Watch  from  the  otlBUi  of  the  hlert* 
kad  iliouJd  lajns  aiid  Mom  await  m, 

Look  Dttt  tor  SorrUk  nod  d^ the  rat ! 
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Of  its  moral  perfectibility,  Bosville  continually  reminds  us.  Not  one 
of  the  more  delicate  lapses  from  virtue  can  be  discovered  within  its 
borders  without  receiving  from  the  newspapers  solid  colnnms,  and  we 
may  say,  whole  regiments  of  rebuke.  The  '  where,  how,  and  when ' 
are  punctiliously  published,  to  the  unspeakable  edification  of  youth 
upon  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  exhibiting  similar  prowess,  and 
who  do,  not  unnaturally,  when  the  way  is  demonstrated,  incontinently 
abscond  in  the  same  direction. 

The  present  commentator,  being  a  great  lover  of  courtesy,  good- 
feeling,  and  gratitude,  has,  at  much  pains  and  an  expense  not  incon- 
siderable, made  the  researches  required  by  this  memoir.  For  the 
people  of  Bosville  are  so  modest,  so  little  conscious  of  their  own  per- 
fections, and  so  ready  to  accord  their  valuable  approbation  to  others, 
that  is  really  quite  a  pleasure  to  do  for  them  that  which  has  here  been 
done.  But,  better  than  any  thing  this  poor  pen  can  indite,  are  the 
following  testimonials  from  various  writers,  which  we  have  culled  with 
an  affectionate  hand,  and  with  which  we  conclude  these  £udnating 
researches : 

RALPH  WALDO   EMERSON. 

Here  the  Muses  nine 

With  the  Virtues  meet: 
Find  to  their  design 

An  Atlantic  seat. 

HERODOTUS. 

It  is  so  magnificent  a  city  that  none  can  be  compared  with  it.    Herod.  L  178. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

Oh  !  when  shall  Gotham^  conscious  of  her  daim, 
Stand  emulous  of  BostIIIc  and  of  fame  ? 
When  see  —  how  distant  is  the  time,  alas ! 
Her  great  ones  shining  in  historic  brass  ? 

SAHNAZARIUS. 

Quis  BosYiLLJi  miracula  proferat  urbis 

Una  instar  magni  quse  simul  Orbis  habet  ? 

OLD  PROVERB.  * 

Vidi  B&8viUey  e  pai  mcri  ! 

GOLDSMITH. 

Sweet  Bmiling  yillago,  loveliest  of  the  lawn! 

H.   W.   LONQFELLOW. 

Herb  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  akj. 
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Viijfdi  diode'  of  the  mtde ;  the  physical  Bensations  produced  were  siaii- 
Kt^y'  X  flhonld  imagine,  to  bemg  ridden  upon  a  rail.  I  conld  not  aceoitnt 
ttit  it,  and  soon  called  for  a  halt  and  an  explanation.  The  latter  wtfi 
^ot  eminently  satisikctory.  One,  I  am  not  sure  but  both,  of  his 
tim  cm  one  side  were  much  shorter  than  upon  the  other.  This,  tt- 
ikimgh  an  advantage  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  by  permitting  him  eainfy 
W  keep  his  centre  of  gravity,  was  a  serious  objection  upon  the  le^ 
^tlMdid.  I  found  at  a  walk  or  slow  amble,  the  usual  rate  of  asinine 
l^i^ogression,  he  could  not  keep  up  with  his  companions.  Each  moment 
ttii  gap  between  him  and  the  one  in  front  widened.  In  vain  the  man 
Bi^iSnd,  with  blows  and  frightful  yells,  endeavored  to  urge  him  on :  he 
•iMtfl  as  imperturbable  a  stoic  as  ever  philosophized.  Attempts  made 
^  pass  met  with  no  better  success ;  no  inducements  could  get  the 
Vettsts'out  of  their  accustomed  line.  Despairing  of  ever  reaching  the 
J6ilrbey's  end,  I  resolved  at  last  to  torture  from  him  a  confession  of  hiii 
Wlt>ng,  which  was  done  by  implanting  about  half  an  inch  of  Rogers 
liAd  Sons'  cutlery  in  his  left  flank.  If  he  had  been  lifted  by  some 
mighty  power,  and  dropped  twenty  feet  in  advance  of  his  original  posi- 
tion, he  could  not  have  gone  quicker  over  the  same  space ;  but  alas  I 
fiir  Ins  prowess,  one  of  the  two  legs  which  first  touched  the  ground 
was  the  diminutive  member ;  so  losing  his  equilibrium,  he  pitched  for- 
Wiird,  landing  me  on  a  bank  by  the  road-side,  while  he  disappeared  in 
ttd  adjoining  ditch.  Fired  with  this  glorious  example,  all  the  other 
mtlles  were  seized  with  a  wonderful  vigor,  and  raising  a  tremendous 
ifloud  of  dust,  the  gallant  band  swept  by,  leaving  me  to  shift  for 
myaeIC 

It  would  be  a  painful  task  to  describe  the  adventures  of  that  day, 
die  mishaps  by  flood  and  field,  for  the  distinction  between  wet  and 
3ry  seemed  never  to  enter  his  brain ;  how  he  nearly  pushed  a  heavily- 
loaded  mule  off  a  precipice  by  tumbling  against  him ;  how  a  whole 
tditbe  train  was  blockaded  by  his  getting  cross-ways  in  a  narrow  pass^ 
with  his  longest  legs  up  the  hill,  instead  of  down,  so  that  he  could  not 
tnnu  Let  it  suffice,  for  the  sake  of  the  narrative,  that  I  reached  the 
gM  not  &r  in  the  rear  of  my  companions.  Here  let  me  mention  It 
omions  feet.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  mountfte 
city  are  Swiss,  and  here  in  another  clime  are  to  be  seen  all  the  peoa- 
iuities  of  their  own  land,  from  the  unpainted  chalits  to  those  doga  of 
the  Pyrenees,  commonly  christened  St.  Bernard  dogs. 

Our  landlord  informed  us  after  dinner,  that  the  Emperor  was  not  fh 
iba  dty,  but  had  gone  to  Rio,  to  await  a  vessel  of  war  daily  expected 
Vltih  some  female  member  of  the  royal  ftunily  of  Portugal,  but  would 
j^^tiim  on  her  arrival. 

'   A  idngle  day  only  was  needed  to  exhaust  the  sights  of  the  town,  and 
W  the  next  afternoon  we  were  ready  to  return.    With  whM  dread  I 
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looked  fbrward  to  that  descent.  I  had  worked  my  wqr  iq^iliHOf^ 
all  aorts  of  dangers,  Imt  with  mj  spirits  buoyied  wkk  the  eaeita|MBt; 
of  anticipation  and  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery ;  now-thsgrSiran; 
to  lecnr  when  my  sde  thoughts  were  to  be  given^  to  looking.-.daiitlil! 
upon  them.  I  doubted  the  capabilities  of  my  muIe;..hereCoCDffr:Ai• 
ttanblee  had  been  up-hill,  and  of  no  great  dUrtancef  noW|  mit/tiA^. 
force  of  gravity,  they  were  to  be  in  an  opposite  direction^  and.iitoAr 
he^  might  conclude  to  tumble  to  was  more  than  with  all  my  ndi^gMip] 
I  dared  imagine.  nUii  10 

^  As  I  d<dorously  straddled  my  tripod,  and  commenced  myj 
cacrry-one  march  homeward,  I  decided  upon  what  seemed  the  1 
under  the  circumstances.  It  consisted  in  simply  letting  ^ihe  mAh^lbq 
aa  he  pleased,  as  I  knew,  from  a  diligent  perusal,  when  a  boy,  of'ieftmfcl 
treatises  on  ^  HaMts  of  Animals,'  that  ultimately  he  woidd  ^retOBa  \^* 
his  own  stable.  I  determined  not  to  urge  him  in  the  sligfateal  AigraVT 
but  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  all  his  own  vagaries,  even  if  a  week  watioMv 
sumed  in  the  trial,  and  at  every  place  that  seemed  more  thaiV  onHrili) 
rily  dangerous  to  get  off  and  walk.  With  a  settled  consdoaanMNi  llNk'i 
nothing  untoward  cwild  happen  to  me,  my  companions  nqriidUjiiNnifAn 
the  comer  out  of  my  sight,  and  left  me,  as  on  my  way  up,  to  OQhOin^'j 
resources. 

The  first  mile  was  accomplished  slowly,  but  ivithout  accident,  I  h^ 
came  encouraged,  but  this  monotonous  routine  did  not  suit  my  mttle; 
some  display  was  necessary  to  show  the  freahuesa  of  liis  powers  and 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  it  soon  eanie*  As  we  parsed  a 
blacksmith's-shop,  its  large  doors,  one  at  each  eiid^  inriiuigly  open, 
in  he  bolted,  with  a  loud  bray  of  welcome,  aa  much  as  to  a  ay,  '  Goo 
save  all  in  this  house.'  Seeing  my  inability  to  get  aw<i}\  the  blacJc^ 
smith  came  to  the  rescue,  and  applied  the  heated  iron  iu  hig  hand  tc 
the  animal's  hide.  There  was  a  singe  and  a  roar^  and  away  he  went, 
but  it  was  only  to  the  other  door.  A  second  application  of  tho  actual 
caiitery  had  the  effect  of  returning  him  to  the  Hist  door.  How  loug 
this  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  might  have  contiuued,  it  it 
hard  to  say,  had  not  a  brilliant  stratagem  been  adopted,  A  m^ 
stationed  himself  in  each  door-way,  when  the  mule,  finding  himself  m^i 
at  all  points,  vacated  the  position. 

With  one  parting  singe,  he  took  the  narrow  path-way  leading  to  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  on  the  other  side  of  which  commenced  th«!  d^ 
sofflit  I  so  much  feared.  This  path,  cut  between  high  precipitous  rockis 
was  so  narrow  that  the  mules  going  and  coming  could  with  dltlicoli; 
pass  each  other.  Jog^g  along  it,  so  busily  thinkitig  of  other  i 
that  I  had  forgotten  all  my  troubles,  I  had  neariy  reached  the  topi  wb4 
happening  to  look  up  to  the  summit  of  the  path-v^^^  -^  ^^—t  diataiic«  i 
front,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  sudden  glili 
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gorgeousl  j^dressed  lancer  made  hb  appearance  on  the  spot,  and  as  the 
perception  of  the  feet  that  the  Emperor  wag  coming,  on  hi^  return 
from  Rio,  became  plain  to  mj  startling  iiicultieg^  another  and  another 
followed,  nntil  soon  a  long  train  of  armed  men  came  in  sight,  hearing 
directly  down  upon  me.  I  hecuniQ  nervoufl  and  confused,  and  in  my 
agitation,  completely  forgetting  the  instructions  of  the  guide,  jerked 
the  rt4ns  of  my  mule,  in  order  to  hurry  his  steps  and  get  Inin  as  tar  as 
posdble  to  the  side  of  the  path.  But  with  his  own  peculiar  obstinacy, 
or  rather  for  once  obeying  the  rules  of  his  education,  instead  of 
quickening  his  raOTements,  he  stood  still,  T  had  tanied  the  Bteam  oif 
my  machine,  and  had  no  wood  to  get  it  again  in  motion,  Tiiinking  it 
perfectly  superfluous,  under  the  eourso  of  tactics  1  had  adopted,  I  had 
loaned  my  single  &pur  to  one  of  my  companions,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son was  nnproiided  with  a  cudgeU  In  vain  I  kicked  and  shouted, 
pounded  Mm  with  my  fists,  and  beat  a  tattoo  on  Ins  ribs  with  ray  heels  : 
with  his  legs  planted  straight  out  in  front  of  him,  as  immovable  as  the 
Column  Yendomc,  his  head  down  and  eara  laid  hack,  the  wretehed 
beast  stood  Btock-still.  My  heafl  began  to  swim  and  my  sight  to  leave 
me ;  all  around  seemed  a  blank  ;  my  whole  conseiousness  and  will  were 
concentrated  in  trying  to  make  the  auimal  move,  white  nearer  and 
nearer  came  that  shining  line.  Soon  a  hoarse  noise  called  to  me  in 
Portuguese  j  but  I  did  not  reply  to  it,  and  can  scarcely  say  that  I  even 
more  thati  heard  it :  royalty,  the  world,  were  nothing  to  me  then,  com- 
pared with  the  obstinacy  of  that  mule.  I  remember  a  hubbub  of 
laughs  and  oaths,  but  all  of  that  time  is  as  a  confused  dream  in  my 
mind. 

From  this  state  of  oblivion  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  hearty  voice 
addressing  me  in  French  :  *"  Yon  have  rather  an  obstinate  mule  there/ 
I  looked  up ;  in  front  of  me  was  a  young  man  in  a  cocked  bat  and  dark 
undress  uniform,  momited  upon  some  animal  which,  from  my  then  con- 
fused condition,  I  cannot  now  feel  sure  of  the  nature  ot  Some  of  the 
bmcers  had  p^^issed  me,  others  were  endeavoring  to  force  the  narrow 
passage  on  one  side.  What  I  replied  to  this  remark,  or  whether  I  re- 
plied at  all,  I  know  not.  '  Use  your  spurs,'  said  the  same  voice,  and 
then,  as  if  suddenly  aware  of  my  destitute  predicament,  it  added, 
'Well,  try 'a  lance.'  An  order  was  given  to  one  of  the  soldiers  at  my 
side,  who  dropped  his  lance  to  the  position  for  a  charge,  and  obeyed 
at  once.  At  the  appUcation  of  the  cold  steel,  my  mule  made  a  bound, 
the  counterpart  of  his  acrobatic  performance  on  the  way  np.  I  re- 
member striking  heavily  againat  some  body,  it  may  have  been  the 
Emperor,  or  only  one  of  the  guards.  I  heard  loud  laughs  and  shouts 
and  screams  ;  I  have  a  dim  perception  of  seeing  women,  baggage,  and 
many  mules  j  something  was  overtumedj  and  tijeu  all  became  dark  be- 
fore my  eyes. 
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How  long  I  remained  unconscious  I  cannot  tell,  probably  not  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  On  opening  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  upon  the 
ground,  my  shoulders  supported  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  while  a  second 
was  sopping  my  head  with  a  handkerchief  wet  with  cold  water.  My 
clothes  were  muddy  and  torn  in  several  places.  In  the  middle  of  the 
path,  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  or,  as  I  thought, 
with  a  diabolical  leer  in  his  eye,  stood  the  wretched  cause  of  my 
troubles.  At  my  side,  surrounded  by  several  ladies  and  officers  in 
uniform,  was  the  same  person  who  had  addressed  me  just  before  the 
accident.  As  I  looked  round  and  made  attempts  to  rise,  he  said: 
'  Ah  I  you  feci  better  ;  it  was  not  much,  after  all.' 

Whatever  I  may  have  thought,  I  coincided  in  the  opinion  by  reply- 
ing :  *  A  mere  trifle.' 

*  Monsieur  is  English,'  he  asked. 

*  Non,  Monsieur,  American.' 

*  Where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

*  To  Rio,  Monsieur.' 

*  Alone?' 

*  No,  Monsieur,  I  have  some  friends  somewhere  about  here.' 

*  Ah !  yes,  I  met  them  a  few  moments  ago  on  the  other  side  of  the 

mountain ;  Baron was  with  them.     Well,  take  care  of  yonraet^ 

for  there  arc  places  on  the  way  down  where  a  fall  Avill  not  be  so  jAei- 
sant  as  here.    Adieu.' 

With  these  parting  words  and  a  hearty  laugh,  the  Emperor  (fw  he 
it  was)  mounted,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  cavalcade  was  hid  from  my 
sight  by  a  turn  in  the  path- way. 

I  rejoined  my  companions,  whom  I  found  drawn  up  in  a  line  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  They  seemed  anxious  about  me,  and  eagerly  In- 
quired where  I  had  been,  and  the  cause  of  my  dilapidated  appeannoe. 
I  replied  ambiguously,  merely  hinting  tliat  a  friend  had  favored  ne 
with  an  introduction  to  his  Majesty.  A  short  time  after,  an  aoooirat 
was  published  of  the  misadventure  of  an  American  in  the  Tmpwrhl 
presence.  They  charged  me  as  the  person.  I  attempted  to  deceive; 
they  laughed,  so  I  shrouded  myself  in  impenetrable  mystery.  But  tke 
sight  of  a  mule,  or  the  name  of  an  emperor,  to  this  day  brings  dis- 
agreeable associations  to  my  mind.  * 


Nature,  regardful  of  the  babbling  race, 
Planted  no  heard  upon  a  woman*s  fSeuie ; 
Not  RooKRs'  razors,  though  the  very  best, 
Can  shaye  a  chin  that  never  is  at  rest. 
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ONOiared  series  of  notes — for  they  can  hardly  be  called  words  •>- the 
grant  (3i  the  rowers  bemg  a  sort  of  dioms.  Heard  on  a  still  night 
over  the  water,  this  slow,  monotonous  chanting  is  indescribably  melan- 
ckolj. 

A  curious  people  are  these  South-American  slaves :  and,  aMdfe 
from  their  adyentitious  adornments,  such  as  tattooing  and  the  various 
ttndlations  of  the  nose,  ears,  and  teeth,  wholly  unlike  those  to  be 
saea  in  our  Southern  States.  There  is  an  absence  of  that  vivacnty  and 
apparent  cheerfulness  which  are  such  pleasant  features  in  plantation 
ffe.  Whatever  may  be  their  employment,  whether  in  transporting 
Ae  huge  bags  of  coffee,  selling  fruit  and  vegetables,  or  amusing  them- 
aelTSB,  wbich  consists  in  lying  at  full  length  in  the  sun,  there  is  evet 
apparoit  a  brutish  listlessness  —  a  careless,  apathetic  stupidity,  which 
impreflses  the  stranger  disagreeably.  By  the  law  of  Brazil  any  slave 
ftoid  unable  to  speak  Portuguese  must  be  liberated,  although  obliged 
fcrsome  time  to  work  for  the  Government,  and  the  possessor  can  be  pun- 
iihed  with  a  heavy  fine,  as  it  is  considered  proved  by  prima  fadt 
ondence  that  he  is  a  more  or  less  late  importation.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  law,  we  found  two  out  of  our  four 
lowers  in  this  predicament.  This  happened  from  the  custom,  in  or- 
4»  to  evade  the  law,  of  letting  out  the  freshly-landed  slaves  to  Ae 
widte  skippers  of  these  boats,  as,  by  their  being  so  much  of  the  time 
^  the  water,  there  is  less  chance  of  a  discovery  of  their  non-profi* 
•ifiiicy,  and  because  they  soon  acquire  the  needed  scholarship  from  the 
oonstant  intercourse  with  their  fellow-boatmen. 

Sereral  subsequent  days  were  spent  in  roaming  from  place  to  place, 
^  the  plantations,  at  some  of  the  depots  for  the  coffee  brought  from 
^  interior,  and  in  ascending  some  of  the  many  rivers  emptying  into 
4e  bay.  Late  one  evening  we  reached  a  wretched  village  on  the  Mo- 
<*C8  Kver,  called  Port  Estrella,  from  which  we  designed  making  the 
^ioent  of  the  Organ  mountains,  which  here  commence  their  rise,  for  % 
^  to  the  Emperor's  new  country-seat  at  Petropolis. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  call  was  given  to  '  boot  and  horse,* 
^d  descending  to  the  ill-smelling  court-yard  I  found  my  party  inspect- 
i^  about  twenty  donkeys  collected  for  their  examination,  and  re* 
OHFing  some  preliminary  instructions  from  the  guide  and  stable-boys 
as  to  their  general  manf^ement. 

Here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  seen  Spanish  mule-' 
liding,  and  who  imagine  it  from  having  made  some  ^Alpine  passes '  or 
cantered  across  a  common  upon  the  ^old  thistle-demoHsher '  of  some 
coontry  village,  let  me  describe  the  paraphernalia  of  steed  and  rider, 
aod  die  manner  of  their  use.  The  saddle  of  wood,  hi^-peaked  before 
and  behind,  as  gayly  decorated  as  brass  and  red  flannel  can  make  it, 
presenta  by  its  size  a  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  animal  beaoing  it.  To 
YOI-  iiv-  20 
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*  Enid  '  is  the  heroine  of  the  first  idyl,  which  relates  how  her  husband,  *  the 

brave  Geraint,  a  Knight  of  Arthur's  Court,'  first  won  her  for  his  wife  from 

Ykiol's  castle,  and  afterward  won  her  from  his  own  causeless  jealousy.    Guinevekb, 

Arthur's  Queen,  had  been  too  hastily  answered  by  a  Knight  that 

IIad  visor  up,  and  showed  a  youthful  face, 
Imperious,  and  of  haughtiest  liueamcDts. 

Geraint  at  once  followed  him  to  avenge  the  insult,  and  fell  in  with  Ymol  in  a 

ruined  hall,  who  chanced  to  have  specially  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  proud 

knight     Yniol's  daughter  sang  in  the  distance  : 

*  And  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird, 

Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle, 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form  ; 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint  ;  * 

and  he  only  thought  and  said,  *  Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for  ma* 
Soon  she  entered,  and  in  a  moment  he  thought,  *  Here,  by  God's  rood,  is  the  (me 
maid  for  me.'  The  hoary  Yniol  spoke  to  her  to  tend  the  stranger's  horse  and  to 
prepare  flesh  and  wine,  and  when  Geraint  was  fain  to  give  his  aid,  the  host  added: 

*  Rkst  !  the  good  house,  though  ruined,  0  my  son  I 
Endures  not  that  her  guest  should  serve  himself. 
And  reverencing  the  custom  of  the  house, 
Geraint,  from  utter  courtesy,  forbore.* 

At  length  the  proud  knight,  the  author  of  injury  and  insult^  was  vanquished  hf 
Geraint  —  and  not  only  vanquished,  but  changed.    The  work  '  was  great  and 

wonderful.' 

*  His  very  face  with  change  of  heart  is  changed. 
The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents : 
And  this  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly  right. 
Full  seldom  does  a  man  renent,  or  use 

Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious  quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him, 
And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself  afresh.' 

Geraint  bore  away  with  him  Enid,  who  became  the  favorite  of  Arthijb*8  qneeo^ 
and  who  afterward  retired  with  him  to  his  lands  on  the  banks  of  Severn.  Unto 
unluckily  he  heard  her  say  at  the  close  of  a  monologue :  *  0  me !  I  fear  that  I  am 
no  true  wife.'  He  heard  only  enough  for  misinterpretation,  and  straightway  in  his 
frenzy  he  ordained  a  mild,  bedlamite  action,  a  fiintastic  journey.  She  rode  1 
under  command  never  to  look  back,  and  he  followed  her.  In  that  age  of 
the  foremost  rider  was  the  first  to  discover  plots  and  purposed  attacks,  and  twice 
she  turned  back  to  warn  her  hasband,  twice  he  vanquished  the  assailanti^  and 
twice  reproached  her  for  breaking  his  command.  A  third  time  a  slight  motion  of 
her  finger  indicated  the  danger,  and  the  warrior  was  in  a  manner  pleased  that  she 
kept  tlie  letter  of  his  word.  He,  however,  was  wounded,  though  victorioofl^  and 
Enid  turned  only  when  she  heard  the  clashing  of  his  fall  after  he  had  begun  again 
to  follow  her ;  and  in  the  land  of  a  barbarous  and  hastile  prince,  her  patient  kind- 
ness was  most  touchingly  displayed.  He  was  conscious,  though  believed  to  be 
dead,  and  while  riotous  knights  revelled  about  her,  her  devotion  only  to  lier  kid 
was  triumphantly  proved.  At  length  the  huge  and  bearded  Earl  Dooui  y 
an  insult  to  her. 


i[; 


'  Tsis  beard  QEaAurr.  and  gmspins  at  his  aword, 
'It  lnj-  beside  liim  m  the  holloiv  shield,) 
ifad«  but  a  ninple  bound,  ttnd  with  a  sweep  of  it 
ShiOre  tbroiigb  tbu  swnrtby  ni^k,  luid  like  «  bull 
Tbe  rusaet-beardud  heiid  rolkd  oa  tbe  jQoor/ 


ben  follows  the  confession  of  G  EBAtNr : 

'  I  HEAao  jnu  8ay  Ibat  you  were  na  true  wife ; 
I  swear  1  will  not  n-sk  your  meaning  in  it : 
I  dfV  believe  yourself  agamst  j'our«etf, 
Aad  will  beacefarward  ratbi^r  di^  tbais  doubt.* 

The  story  closes  with  the  arrival  of  AitTDuH  and  his  knights,  who  had  come  fco 
chastise  the  very  Earl  that  had  met  his  fa.te  at  the  hands  of  Cehadjt.  Three 
otlier  stories  hnkj  like  this,  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages  with  tlie  fine  humanity 
of  all  times,  aad  prove  that  Te>kvson's  power  is  gro'ftiag,  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  which  *  Maud  *  occoaioncd  to  some  of  his  admirers. 


1 


CmmrsapAKTS,  oa    tub    Cnoia   o?    Lots.    Bj  tbe    aatbor   of    *  Cbarlea  Auebeater/ 
Boatoa  :  Matbbw  and  Eakeb.     1850. 

Novels  (^nslitute  the  unaccountable  and  indcscribahle  department  of  litem- 
ture— the  favorite  department^  at  pixsent^  with  both  naders  and  writers.  There 
are  novels  in  every  style,  suited  to  every  taste,  treating  of  every  topic,  revealing  all 
conditions  of  life^  disciu=sing  all  branches  of  leaniing^  rambling  through  every  fidd 
of  speculation,  ordaining  the  principles  of  Church  and  State  as  easily  as  the 
rationale  of  manner,  deuiolishitig  and  reconstructing  society,  p<?netrating  all  myate- 
ricj^  unfolding^  in  short,  all  the  facts  and  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  which  have 
been  since  creation,  and  which  ehall  be  whtlo  destifiy  be  accomplished.  The  mission 
of  the  novelist  is  to  depict  society ,  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  ideas  of  all  thinkers, 
the  visions  of  all  poetic  dreamers,  the  diverse  schemes  suggested  by  love,  by  ambi- 
tion^ by  benevolence,  and  the  multiplied  hopes  and  purposes  of  all  classes  of  persons 
are  combined  and  work  and  revel  together  in  what  may  be  called  the  mind  of  tho  com- 
muDity^  it  ceases  to  surprise  ns  that  tho  domain  of  the  novelist  embraces  every  de- 
partment of  buinan  thoug!it.  Novels  are  popular  because  they  are  happy,  eacube- 
rant,  and  comparatively  arQess  accounts  of  the  mingled  theories  and  scenes  of  life 
which  experieBce  and  reflection  have  furnished  to  the  author.  They  arc  naive,  and 
leave  impressions  like  those  derived  from  social  converse. 

*  CoimterpartSj'  like  its  predecessor,  is  perhaps  destined  to  bo  highly  admired 
rather  than  widely  read.  Its  leading  characteristic  is  a  peculiar  refinement  and 
nobility  of  sentioient,  and  its  characters  stand  higher  in  the  ran g^  of  being  than 
most  of  the  recent  hePo<^  and  heroines.  It  is  decidedly^  to  our  mind,  a  mora  civ- 
iliz^d  book  than  the  works  of  our  t»est  reputed  novelists. 

The  motto  from  CoLEfErpOE  foreshadows  the  story  as  one  of  love :  *  Two  foffms 
that  differ  in  order  to  correspond  —  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  word  counter^ 
part^  Yet  love  throughout  the  voltimo  rises  to  the  higher  meanings  of  the  wcrdj 
and  sc<mis  a  thing  in  sympathy  with  Platonic^  not  by  say  with  Chrijstian,  thought 
It  was  an  odd  caprice  or  principle  in  the  authoresa,  to  leavta  her  tliiise  most  promi- 
nent and  delightful  cliaracters  unmarried. 
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Not  only  the  characters  are  admirable,  but  the  ideas  suggested  on  yarious 
themes  are  well  up  to  the  present  standard  of  thought  Mesmerism  just  appctrs, 
but  is  not  intruded ;  music  is  as  abundant  and  charming  as  it  is  in  social  life,  and 
on  many  questions  of  duty  and  modes  of  action  the  reader  is  constantly  deriving 
impressions  from  superior  personages.  By  its  favors  for  what  is  termed  the 
*  Arabian-Hebrew  *  race,  *  Counterparts '  recalls  some  of  the  novels  of  the  younger 
Disraeli,  and  a  pride  of  race  is  apparent  like  that  which  Disraeli  betrayed  when 
he  declared  that  *  in  history,  every  thing  is  race,'  and  that  the  Ilebrew  is  the  most 
ancient,  the  noblest,  and  the  purest  of  all  the  races. 

With  merits  of  a  rare  order,  the  novel  has  also  the  essential  requisite  of  being  a 
fiiscinating  story.  We  would  like  to  predict  that  it  will  be  the  most  widely- 
circulated  romance  of  the  season,  but  will  only  say  that^  if  it  be  not  so,  the  reason 
is,  that  the  book  is  too  good  for  the  public. 


Popular  Taler  tbox  thb  Norse.    By  G.  W.  Dasext.    New-York :  D.  Applitov  m 

COMPAXT.     1359. 

That  a  rustic,  popular  tale  should  become  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  htstniy 
of  migrations  and  of  races  is  even  more  i-emarkablo  than  the  reconstructioii  of  Ufr 
tone  periods  and  events  from  the  crusts  of  the  earth  or  from  the  roots  of  langpHige& 
A  legend  springs  from  the  genius  of  a  people,  is  created  and  modified  by  popiikr 
instincts  and  feelings,  and  is  a  sort  of  living  institution  expressing  and  truismittiDg 
the  ideas,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the  fancies  —  gay,  grave,  or  grotesque— of  un- 
taught men,  from  generation  to  generation.  Popular  legends  thus  Ecrve  as  lustori* 
cal  records,  forming  together  a  somewhat  poetical  transcript  of  the  natioml  mbd 
in  its  various  moods,  as  affected  by  the  features  of  nature,  the  revolutionB  of  sMBi 
and  the  sj'nibolic  conceptions  of  religion. 

The  most  curious  fact  in  connection  with  popular  tales,  is  the  evidence  wtidk 
they  furnish  of  the  relationship  of  remote  peoples.  They  combine  with  wnjim, 
tive  philology  to  prove  that  the  Indo-European  nations  are  of  common  stodc— tfat 
they  either  inherited  from  immemorial  tradition  certain  common  faiths  of  fimejr,  or 
that  they  possessed  a  kindred  character  of  race,  a  mental  and  moral  simihil^, 
which  prompted  them  to  build  up  the  same  stories.  Older  than  the  pre^UBfeoiie 
Aryan  migration  mast  have  been  the  germs,  which  grew  into  cognate^  {topuhr  to- 
ditions  in  a  zone  from  India,  westward  to  Ireland. 

The  common  story  of  Wiluam  Tell,  and  his  daring  shot,  is  mentioiied  hj  Ur. 
Dasent  as  an  instance  of  a  widely-spread  legend,  primaeval  among  many  tiitMi 
and  races,  which  was  at  length  attributed  by  a  grateful  people  to  thar  ftirvite 
champion  as  a  real  exploit  It  appears  in  numerous  Scandinavian  kgeiida  of  Ih6 
eleventh  century,  is  related  a  little  later  as  the  feat  of  a  German  magjcasp  of  t^ 
Upper  Rhine,  and  is  told  in  England  in  the  old  ballads  of  Adah  Bill  and  G^fU 
of  the  dough.  It  is  omitted  in  the  older  Swiss  chronicles  of  Tell^  and  if  pA 
told  of  him  in  the  year  1409,  when  it  had  been  for  at  least  a  few  centuries  ■  6a^ 
mon  tradition  of  famoas  marksmen.  • 
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gorgeoiul  j-^resBed  lancer  made  his  appearance  on  the  spot,  and  as  1^ 
pBreeptkm  of  the  &ct  that  the  Emperor  was  coming,  on  his  retam 
from  Rio,  became  plain  to  my  startling  faeolties,  another  and  another 
ftfloved,  nntil  soon  a  long  train  of  armed  men  came  in  sight,  bearing 
dkectly  down  npon  me.  I  became  nervous  and  con&sed,  and  in  my 
agitation,  completely  forgetting  the  instructions  of  the  guide,  jerked 
the  reins  of  my  mule,  in  order  to  hurry  his  steps  and  get  him  aa  &r  aa 
poBflble  to  the  side  of  the  path.  But  with  his  own  peculiar  obstinacy,, 
or  rather  for  once  obeying  the  rules  of  his  education,  instead  of  • 
qtiok^ng  his  movements,  he  stood  still.  I  had  turned  the  steam  off 
my  machine,  and  had  no  wood  to  get  it  again  in  motion.  Thinking  it 
perfeetly  superfluous,  under  the  course  of  tactics  I  had  adopted,  I  had 
lotted  my  single  spur  to  one  of  my  companions,  and  for  the  same  rea» 
Mil  was  unprovided  with  a  cudgel.  In  vain  I  kicked  and  shouted, 
pwnded  him  with  my  fists,  and  beat  a  tattoo  on  his  ribs  with  my  heels : 
wiUi  his  legs  planted  straight  out  in  front  of  him,  as  immovable  as  the 
Cohnnn  Vendome,  his  head  down  and  ears  laid  back,  the  wretched 
Wit  stood  stock-still.  My  head  began  to  swim  and  my  wght  to  leave 
Die;  all  around  seemed  a  blank ;  my  whole  consciousness  and  will  were 
wncentrated  in  trying  to  make  the  animal  move,  while  nearer  and 
i^earer  came  that  shining  line.  Soon  a  hoarse  noise  called  to  me  in< 
Portuguese ;  but  I  did  not  reply  to  it,  and  can  scarcely  say  that  I  even 
QHJrethan  heard  it :  royalty,  the  world,  were  nothing  to  me  then,  com*, 
ptred  with  the  obstinacy  of  that  mule.  I  remember  a  hubbub  of 
la^hs  and  oaths,  but  all  of  that  time  is  as  a  confused  dream  in  my 
mmd. 

From  this  state  of  oblivion  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  hearty  voice 
^dressing  me  in  French :  '  You  have  rather  an  obstinate  mule  there.' 
I  looked  up;  in  front  of  me  was  a  young  man  in  a  cocked  hat  and  dark 
nndress  uniform,  mounted  upon  some  animal  which,  from  my  then  oon- 
fiised  condition,  I  cannot  now  feel  sure  of  the  nature  of.  Some  of  the 
l^acers  had  passed  me,  others  were  endeavoring  to  force  the  narrow 
Pttaage  on  one  side.  What  I  replied  to  this  remark,  or  whether  I  re- 
pBed  at  all,  I  know  not.  '  Use  your  spurs,'  said  the  same  voice,  and 
tb«a,  as  if  suddenly  aware  of  my  destitute  predicament,  it  added, 
^Well,  try*a  lance.'  An  order  was  given  to  one  of  the  soldiers  at  my 
^de,  who  dropped  his  lance  to  the  position  for  a  charge,  and  obeyed 
^  OQce.  At  the  application  of  the  cold  steel,  my  mule  made  a  bound, 
^  coimterpart  of  his  acrobatic  performance  on  the  way  up.  I  re- 
*€mber  striking  heavily  against  some  body,  it  may  have  been  the 
^peror,  or  only  one  of  the  guards.  I  heard  loud  laughs  and  shouts 
*Qd  screams ;  I  have  a  dim  perception  of  seeing  women,  baggage,  and 
^^7  mules ;  something  was  overturned,  and  t^ien  all  became  dark  be- 
^  my  eyes. 
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How  long  I  remained  unconscious  I  cannot  tell,  probably  not  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  On  opening  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  upon  the 
ground,  my  shoulders  supported  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  while  a  second 
was  sopping  my  head  with  a  handkerchief  wet  with  cold  water.  My 
clothes  were  muddy  and  torn  in  several  places.  In  the  middle  of  the 
path,  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  or,  as  I  thought, 
with  a  diabolical  leer  in  his  eye,  stood  the  wretched  cause  of  my 
troubles.  At  my  side,  surrounded  by  several  ladies  and  officers  in 
uniform,  was  the  same  person  who  had  addressed  me  just  before  the 
accident.  As  I  looked  round  and  made  attempts  to  rise,  he  sud: 
*  Ah  I  you  feel  better  ;  it  was  not  much,  after  all.' 

Whatever  I  may  have  thought,  I  coincided  in  the  opinion  by  reply- 
ing :  *  A  mere  tritle.' 

*  Monsieur  is  English,'  he  asked. 

*  Non,  Monsieur,  American.' 

*  Where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

*  To  Rio,  Monsieur.' 

*  Alone?' 

*  No,  Monsieur,  I  have  some  friends  somewhere  about  here.' 

*  Ah !  yes,  I  met  them  a  few  moments  ago  on  the  other  side  of  the 

mountain ;  Baron was  with  them.    Well,  take  care  of  yoiundf^ 

for  there  are  places  on  the  way  down  where  a  fall  will  not  be  so  plea- 
sant as  here.     Adieu.' 

With  these  parting  words  and  a  hearty  laugh,  the  Emperor  (f<w  he 
it  was)  moimted,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  cavalcade  was  hid  from  my 
sight  by  a  turn  iji  the  path-way. 

I  rejoined  my  companions,  whom  I  found  drawn  up  in  a  line  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  They  seemed  anxious  about  me,  <and  eagerly  in- 
quired where  I  had  been,  and  the  cause  of  my  dilapidated  appeannoe. 
I  replied  ambiguously,  merely  hinting  that  a  friend  had  fitvored  me 
with  an  introduction  to  his  Majesty.  A  short  time  after,  an  aoooimi 
was  published  of  the  misadventure  of  an  American  in  the  Lnperid 
presence.  They  charged  me  as  the  person.  I  attempted  to  deoeive; 
they  laughed,  so  I  shrouded  myself  in  impenetrable  mystery.  But  tke 
sight  of  a  mule,  or  the  name  of  an  emperor,  to  this  day  bringt  dii- 
agreeable  associations  to  my  mind.  ' 


Nature,  regardful  of  the  babbling  race, 
Planted  no  beard  upon  a  woman*s  face ; 
Not  Rogers^  razors,  though  the  very  best, 
Can  shaTe  a  chin  that  nerer  is  at  rest. 


J 


El^rrOBlAl    NARRATtVE-HlSTORT   OT  THfi   KhIOORBOCKEE  MaOAZINE  :    KUMUFR 

SiK-  —  In  *5ponmg  the  present  number  of  this  gossipy  and  dcsultor^r  namitiye-hjs- 
tory  of  our  Magaiinev  we  desire  to  pay  a  passing;  well-degerred  tribute  to  those 
who  were,  from  the  very  first,  instrumental  in  promoting  *  that  first  appeal^  which 
13  fe  the  cye,^  of  which  our  friend  and  correspondent,  'John  Watess,'  (Henrt 
Carv^  Esq.,)  ixmd©  mention  in  a  notelefc  which  was  published  in  our  last  We 
speaJv  here  in  type  the  name  of  William  Osborj?,  for  so  raiinj  years  the  careful 
printer  of  the  Kkickerbocker^  with  mingle  emotions  of  gratitude  and  aScctiou, 
Our  long,  long  association  with  him  was  never  interrupted  by  a  single  even  un- 
pleasant word  or  unkind  thought  We  always  read  with  him  the  proof  by  copy, 
of  every  line  which  went  into  the  Magazine*  He  was  a  quiet,  graYCj  thoughtful, 
Cbris^tian  man ;  methodical  always^  to  a  de^ee,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all  his 
duties,  as  faithful  as  the  sm\  Me  was  a  man  of  feeling ;  and  many  and  many  a 
tim^  when  we  were  reading  proof  together,  have  we  i^ecn  his  small  light  ba^ 
ejee  bedimmedi  and  his  fresh-hued  cheeks  bedewed  with  the  ^moisture  of  the 
heart : '  he  could  laugli  too,  and  tli^  so  (recly,  although  '  furtirely/  as  Mr*  Cooper 
would  say,  wlien  we  came  across  any  thing  m  reading  which  wm  calculated  to 
^  start  the  risible  macliinery,^  It  b  astonishing,  as  we  run  oyer  tlie  pages  of  our 
long-past  volumes,  how  vividly  his  fona  and  presence  and  the  expression  of  his 
features,  are  brought  before  ua,  by  encountering  here  a  touch  of  pathos,  or  there  a 
side-splitting  bit  of  wit  ^^  ^^^n  a  sly  but  trenchant  passage  of  satire  or  humor, 
which  aforetime  we  read  together.  It  has  always  been  our  good  fortune  (let  us 
close  this  opening  digression  by  saying)  to  ^tidall  who  have  bten  engaged  in  pro- 
dudng  the  *  entyjied '  K>icKERBOCKEft,  interestrd  in  seeing  that  its  mechanica! 
cxecutbn  was  such  as  to  do  honor  to  the  work»  Foremen,  who  would  do  any  thing 
to  serve  us  ;  compositors,  who  have  set  up  thousands  of  pages  of  our  scribbllngs, 
always  with  care,  and  not  tmfrequently  with  '  patient  trouble,^  to  gratify  a  whijn, 
or  satisfy  a  sentiment;  pressmen,  who  have  '  over-laid*  or  *  under-laid,'  or  darkened 
or  lightened  their  ^fom^^  at  the  suggestions  of  our  caprice:  ye  Knickerbocker 
'  boys,*  widely  seyered,  perhaps,  we  yet  recaU  you,  *  in  form  and  feature  as  ya 
moved'  and  acted:  and  if  it  is  a  pleasure  for  you  to  know  that  you  are  emulated 
by  those  who  have  succeeded  yoUj  look  at  the  execution  of  the»e  pagcj?^  and  ^  pos- 
%^s&  yourselves  in  contentment : '  rejoice  thnt  energetic,  liberal  publishers,  good 
compositors,  good  proof-readers,  good  stereotyperSj  and  good  pressmen  —  ay,  and 
kindly,  obliging  gentlemen  too  ^  *■  stili  live/ 

*  Hold  up  P 

Yes,  yes :  that's  all :  but  we  could  n*t  hslp  ikying  so  much,  be^^use  it  ta  trm^ 
every  word  of  it :  and  because  we  are  prompted  to  say  it  by  grateful  remiuisoeiioe 
and  present  appTeciaiion,  combined,  which  were  not  to  be  ra'^isted. 

And  here  again  we  are  irresiiitibly  led  to  say,  that  it  hardly  seems  to  be  right  —  it 
appears  indeed  to  be  short  of  simple  justice  —  tliat  we  should  dismiss  '  Ollapod,' 
and  his  couununications  to  the  Knickxkbo oiler,  with  the  do^en  lines  which  we 
devoted  to  him  in  our  July  number.     Now  that  we  are  running  over  numberless 
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*  Enid  '  is  the  heroine  of  the  first  idyl,  which  relates  how  her  husband,  *  the 

brave  Geraint,  a  Knight  of  Arthur's  Court/  first  won  her  for  his  wife  from 

Yniol's  castle,  and  afterward  won  her  from  his  own  causeless  jealousy.    Guinetebs, 

Arthur's  Queen,  had  been  too  hastily  answered  by  a  Knight  that 

Had  visor  up,  and  showed  a  youthful  face, 
Imperious,  and  of  haughtiest  lineaments. 

Geraint  at  once  followed  him  to  avenge  the  insult,  and  fell  in  with  Yniol  in  a 

ruined  hall,  who  chanced  to  have  specially  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  proud 

knight     Yniol's  daughter  sang  in  the  distance  : 

*  A?rD  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird, 

Ileard  bv  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle, 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form  ; 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint; * 

and  he  only  thought  and  said,  *  Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for  ma* 
Soon  she  entered,  and  in  a  moment  he  thought,  *  Here,  by  God*s  rood,  is  the  one 
maid  for  me.*  The  hoary  Yniol  spoke  to  her  to  tend  the  stranger*s  horse  and  to 
prepare  flesh  and  wine,  and  when  Geraint  was  fuin  to  give  his  aid,  the  host  added: 

*  Rkst  !  the  good  house,  though  mined,  0  my  son  I 
Endures  not  that  her  guest  should  serve  himself. 
And  reverencing  the  custom  of  the  house, 
Geraint,  from  utter  courtesy,  forbore.* 

At  length  the  proud  knight,  the  author  of  injury  and  insult^  was  vanquished  hj 
Geraint  —  and  not  only  vanquished,  but  changed.    The  work  '  was  great  and 

wonderful.* 

*  His  very  face  with  change  of  heart  is  changed. 
The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents : 
And  this  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly  right. 
Full  seldom  does  a  man  renent,  or  use 

Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious  quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him, 
And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself  afresh.' 

Geraint  bore  away  with  him  Enid,  who  became  the  favorite  of  Arthdb's  queeo^ 
and  who  afterward  retired  with  him  to  his  lands  on  the  banks  of  Severn.  Then 
unluckily  he  heard  her  say  at  the  close  of  a  monologue :  *  0  me !  I  fear  that  I  am 
no  true  wife.*  fie  heard  only  enough  for  misinterpretation,  and  straightway  in  fait 
frenzy  he  ordained  a  mild,  bedlamite  action,  a  fiintastic  journey.  She  rode  1 
under  command  never  to  look  back,  and  he  followed  her.  In  that  age  of 
the  foremost  rider  was  the  first  to  discover  plots  and  purposed  attadca,  and  twioB 
she  turned  back  to  warn  her  hasband,  twice  he  vanquished  the  assailanti^  and 
twice  reproached  her  for  breaking  his  command.  A  third  time  a  slight  motion  of 
her  finger  indicated  the  danger,  and  the  warrior  was  in  a  manner  pleased  that  aha 
kept  the  letter  of  his  word.  He,  however,  was  wounded,  though  victorioofl^  and 
Enid  turned  only  when  she  heard  the  clashing  of  his  fall  after  he  had  began  agab 
to  follow  her ;  and  in  the  land  of  a  barbarous  and  hastile  prince,  her  patient  kind- 
ness was  most  touchingly  displayed.  He  was  conscious,  though  believed  to  ba 
dead,  and  while  riotous  knights  revelled  about  her,  her  devotion  only*  to  her  kid 
was  triumphantly  proved.  At  length  the  huge  and  bearded  Earl  Dooui  Tontand  : 
an  insult  to  her. 
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;  flbd  capital  cobtrflmted  so  mnok)  oaUed  upon  is,  and  after  a  littlto  dMi^ 

r,.  ■'  ..    ■■•.      . 

•s^HsfB  yoa'  anyottiecdoD,  Mr.  Olakk,  to  pot  mie  in  conmranication  with  tfao 
ihflttt^ci  tbe  aitkdes  in  your  late  numbers  (this'wis  in  the  autumn  of  1887)  on 
file  Bal))eci'of  ^Ameriemi^  Antiquities^  — the  ruins  and  remams  of  Oentrdi  Amfip> 
iOtft-  I  have  beoome  deeply  interested  in  the  subject :  and  really,  I  hare  half  a 
iMftil  to  golqK)atfaat  long-sleeping  and  deserted  ground,  and  examine  filr  ay- 

^'•OrcOotM^  wo  had  no  objection  to  refer  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was  himself  aki  oc- 
CHfeoal  dDPtributor  to  our  pages,  to  the  writer  of  the  artides  in  quiestion:  and  we 
Cfril^afloda now  to  the  otherwise  unimportant  circumstance  above  mentioned,  to 
riwiirihafcto  tins  series  of  articles  in  our  Magazine,  the  public  were  indebted, 
originally,  for  the  visit  of  Mr.  Stephens  to  the  regions  and  the  wonders  described, 
and  which  the  enthusiastic  and  accomplished  traveller  made  productive  of  the  two 
i^nfidTolumes  upon  *  Central  America^  which  our  friends  the  Brothers  Harper 
^ianhatd  gave  to  the  world. 

f  ^(be  writer  of  the  articles  which  had  interested  Mr.  Stephens  so  much,  and  in' 
1^  eo^  80  effectively,  were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Chapin,  not  professionally  aa 
aq^MT  or  a  literary  man,  who  was  then  resident  in  the  metropolis,  but  was  for 
npri^.a  tradesman  in  Providence,  Rhode-Island.  The  pi^rs  were  illustrated  by 
Bfi^tipl  well<ezecuted  wood-engravings  from  good  drawings,  and  were  remarkable 
^llUkaaAa  and  ludd  descriptions  of  the  scenes,  ruined  temples,  crania,  eta^  of 
vbi4k  th^  treated.  It  was,  all  things  considered,  a  sudden  baring  to  the  day,  of 
[.antiquities,  the  most  extraordinary  of  which  had  slept  for  three  hundred 
L  Central  America^  among  strangers  irom  another  (not  a  newer)  world,  as 
tfaajhad  before  slept  for  many  thousands.  They  attracted,  as  we  have  said,  much 
Mmtion  here,  and  in  two  of  the  literary  and  scientific  journals  of  London,  were^ 
flnroirttbly  noticed :  and  they  were  unquestionably  the  precursors  of  kindred  things^ 
iM  then  '  seen  as  yet' 

'  We  take  it  that  we  have  very  few  readers  of  our  pages  who  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  to  read  entire,  or  to  enjoy  extracts  from,  *  TTie  American  in  Pa/ris^  by 
tfiei  bte  John  Sanderson,  of  Philadelphia.  As  all  know,  who  have  read  it,  it  Is  a 
seriea  of  fiuniliar  letters  written  from  Paris  some  twenty  years  since,  and  literally 
*  running  over '  with  humor,  wit,  the  quaintest  similes,  the  most  grotesque  pictures, 
and  abounding  in  good-nature.  We  quoted  Mr.  Washington  Ikvino's  brief  com- 
mendation of  this  volume  in  this  particular  portion  of  our  number  for  July. 
Xhrou^  the  instrumentality  of  our  twin-brother,  his  services  as  a  contributor  to 
t)b#,KiiiCKKRBOCKER  Were  secured  very  soon  after  his  return  from  Paris.  Among 
b^  (Atttches  was  a  series  of  amusing,  gossipping  ''Letten  from  London^  and  'Z«t- 
Uil^  from  OUT  YilUkge^  the  scenes  of  the  latter  of  which  were  laid  in  Pottsville^ 
jramaylvania,  when  it  arose  firom  its  coal-bed,  and,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  had  be^ 
gun* to  ran  its  race.  We  think  it  was  from  large  and  Judicious  purchases  in  this  flotf- 
mhiog  anthracite  town,  that  Mr.  Sanderson  accumulated  the  means  of  satisfying 
]|Si 'dbgant  tastes  in  extended  travel    He  was  a  fine  sdiolai*,  an  excellent  Hngifist : 

njl'ti)  lead  his  wridngs,  no  one  would  have  supposed  him  to  have  readied  one 

,'A:^«nb  .•       •    .  •  .      ,  
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Not  only  the  characters  are  admirable,  but  the  ideas  suggested  on  Tarious 
themes  are  well  up  to  the  present  standard  of  thought  Mesmerism  just  appears, 
but  is  not  intruded ;  music  is  as  abundant  and  charming  as  it  is  in  social  life,  and 
on  many  questions  of  duty  and  modes  of  action  the  reader  is  constantly  denying 
impressions  from  superior  personages.  By  its  favors  for  what  is  termed  the 
*  Arabian-Hebrew '  race,  *  Counterparts '  recalls  some  of  the  novels  of  the  younger 
Disraeli,  and  a  pride  of  race  is  apparent  like  that  which  Disraeli  betrayed  when 
he  declared  that  *  in  history,  every  thing  is  race,'  and  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  most 
ancient,  the  noblest,  and  the  purest  of  all  the  races. 

With  merits  of  a  rare  order,  the  novel  has  also  the  essential  requisite  of  beng  a 
fiiscinating  story.  We  would  like  to  predict  that  it  will  be  the  most  widdy- 
circulatcd  romance  of  the  season,  but  will  only  say  that^  if  it  be  not  so,  the  reason 
is,  that  the  book  is  too  good  for  the  public. 


Popular  Tales  mox  the  Norse.    By  G.  W.  Dasent.    New-York :  D.  AppLnov  An 

COMPAXY.     1869. 

That  a  rustic,  popular  tale  should  become  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  faistoiy 
of  migrations  and  of  races  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  reconstructioii  of  W* 
tone  periods  and  events  from  the  crusts  of  the  earth  or  from  the  roots  of  langinig8& 
A  legend  springs  from  the  genius  of  a  people,  is  created  and  modified  bj  popnhr 
instincts  and  feelings,  and  is  a  sort  of  living  institution  expressing  and  trangmitting 
the  ideas,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the  fancies  —  gay,  grave,  or  grotesque— of  UD- 
taught  men,  from  generation  to  generation.  Popular  legends  thus  serve  as  liiiiQri- 
cal  records,  forming  together  a  somewhat  poetical  transcript  of  the  natioml  nind 
in  its  various  moods,  as  affected  by  the  features  of  nature,  the  revolutionB  of  >Cito| 
and  the  symbolic  conceptions  of  religion. 

The  most  curious  fact  in  connection  ^vith  popular  tales,  is  the  evidence  wUcb 
they  furnish  of  the  relationship  of  remote  peoples.  They  combine  with  oooipinr 
tive  philology  to  prove  that  the  Indo-European  nations  are  of  common  stodc— tiat 
they  either  inherited  from  immemorial  tradition  certain  common  faiths  of  &IU7,  or 
that  they  possessed  a  kindred  character  of  race,  a  mental  and  moral 
which  prompted  them  to  build  up  the  same  stories.  Older  than  the 
Aryan  migration  must  have  been  the  germs,  which  grew  into  cognate^  {fopohr  fat- 
ditions  in  a  zone  from  India,  westward  to  Ireland. 

The  common  story  of  Wiluam  Tell,  and  his  daring  shot,  is  mentioned  hj  Hr. 
Dasent  as  an  instance  of  a  widely-spread  legend,  primaeval  among  many  tauMi 
and  races,  which  was  at  length  attributed  by  a  grateful  people  to  their  ianial» 
diampion  as  a  real  exploit  It  appears  in  numerous  Scandinavian  legends  of  Ih6 
eleventh  century,  is  related  a  little  later  as  the  feat  of  a  German  magidan  sit  tM 
Upper  Rhine,  and  is  told  in  England  in  the  old  ballads  of  Adam  Bill  sad  C%u 
of  the  dough.  It  is  omitted  in  the  older  Swiss  chronicles  of  Tell^  sod  i^  irrt 
told  of  him  in  the  year  1409,  when  it  had  been  for  at  least  a  few  oenftories  ■  eop- 
mon  tradition  of  famous  marksmen.  • 
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thftt  may  be  emptojred  to  chAracterkE  '  imtiona  are  numeroo^f  upprofiriail^, 

ukd  m  the  artist's  very  best  aXjX^ ;  tti  n  a  well  known,  natbipg  cim  be  bet- 

ter-    We  prw;ured  for  our  present  n  jinbomte  article  on  Oaoren,  in  order  to 

sa^'ODd  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  t  s  mu  ent  enterprL»e  of  the  publishers.  That 
article  circnm^tiuicefl  beyond  our  conlrol  e  compeUed  us  to  lay  orer  for  the  open^ 
iug  paper  in  our  next  nmnben  Mtjanwhiie^  we  trust  tliat  the  flppearance  of  Cooper's 
no^elfl  In  so  altractiTe  a  form»  will  renew  in  the  risen,  and  Dwakeo  in  the  riaing  geno- 
renioo  familiar  converse  with  one  who  woa  iilmo<3t  Ihc  pioneer  amoog'  Ajuencan  auibora 
worthy  of  the  uamet  and  to  whom  our  mf^nt  literature  has  been  more  largely  indebted 
than  to  any  other  writer  in  any  department,  for  its  trana- Atlantic  reputation.' 

^^    Oosirp  WITH  KEAUias  a^cd  Ci 

CocuKAN,  (wbora  many  travellem  in        '^r 

the  Hutkon  will  so  pleasumbly  ren  \  h 

and  a  c^Ueclor  of  fijao  old  books^  pnnta,  and  pr 

not  long  i^tnce;,  at  Njack,  on  the  Hudson  above  uh,  ^  I  't 

Antiqyarian  and  hii  FnnuiU:^  and  this  \ 

opening : 

*■  *  Man  must  hava  somethmg  to  love,*  wag  the  language  of  the  jailer  to  a  state-pri- 
BOner  confined  in  a  caatle  in  the  interiur  of  France,  in  the  time  of  the  first  NAPOLiOM ; 
and  atate*pri3oner3  have  imall  choice  allowed  them  in  these  whims.  *  \Thy,  among 
my  boarders  here,  Siguor  Count,  you  would  be  surpriiied  to  see  at  what  little  cost  they 
manage  to  divert  tliemadves.  One  catches  flies  ;  another  chops  a  solid  deal  table  into 
chips ;  some  amuse  themselves  with  rearing  linnets  and  goldfinehea  ;  others  have  a  fancy 
for  wblte  mice.  For  my  part,  poor  souht,  I  have  so  much  respect  for  their  pots,  that  I 
bad  a  fine  Angora  cat  of  miy  own,  with  long  white  silken  hab  —  you  would  bare 
awom  H  was  a  mtiff  when  *t  was  asleep — ^a  cat  that  my  wife  doated  on,  to  say  nothittj^ 
of  myaelf.  Well,  I  gave  it  away,  lest  the  creature  ahould  take  a  fancy  to  some  of 
these  favorites.  All  the  cats  in  the  creation  ought  not  to  weigh  against  so  much  as  a 
mouse  belonging  to  a  captive :  and  I  look  upon  that  mau  they  tell  of,  who  killed  tbe 
pet  Bpider  of  the  prisoner  under  his  charge,  as  a  wretch,  not  worthy  to  be  a  jailer^ 
T  was  a  hose  action !  —  nay,  a  crime  ! ' 

*  Nobly  and  humanely  spoken,  thou  stem  jailer  of  Enestfellen  I  f  hou  teoeheat  us 
an  a  lesson^  that  true  nobility  of  the  heart  U  not  confined  to  any  oaale,  profesajon,  or 
CttlUng. 

*  With  the  most  of  us  there  is  a  life  of  daily  bardship  and  captivity  to  be  endured, 
And  there  is  also  a  life  of  love  and  eestaay  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  when  united,  they  form 
tbe  complete  measure  of  our  eicistence ;  and  happy  Is  the  pei^n  who  can  blend  the 
two  so  OS  to  barmoniEe  and  complete  that  true  character 

'We  are  oU  state-prisoners,  and  old  Tt^G  is  the  grim  jailer  who  carries  tbe  keys  of 
our  existence  at  his  girdle,  and  locks,  wards,  or  releases  us  at  his  pleasure.  To  some 
he  permiiA  the  raage  of  a  court-yard  and  corridor,  and  allows  them  a  view  of  a  flowery 
landscape^  and  to  breathe  a  perfumed  nrhLle  others  are  confined  within  walls,  moats, 
sod  ditches^  And  you  who  have  cau'  t  the  golden-plumed  oriole  or  the  sweet^inging 
thrush  for  a  pet,  taugb  not,  nor  d  your  more  hmmble  prisoner,  who  catches  what 
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TUBES  and  BARRELS  for  supplying  Earth- Air  to  Balloonists  and  others,  when 
beyond  the  atmosphere  of  terra  firma.    £1  if  made  to  order.    A  few  Becond-hand 
ones  at  15s.  each.    Gale  and  Ayr,  Boreas  Street,  Windmill  Hill,  Grayesend. 

"TD  AIN  for  PEAS. — Electrical  Pocket  Machines  for  Dissolving  Clouds  Instanta- 
JL\  neously.  Of  immense  utility  and  assistance  to  gardeners.  To  be  seen  in  fall  ope- 
ration in  the  parterre  of  Messrs.  Field  and  Waters,  Meadow  Lane,  Moorfields. 

Do  n*t  let  us  laugh  nor  sneer  too  soon.  Things  stranger  to  *  our  friends '  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  than  these,  have  come  to  pass  within  the  last  century.  *  Wait 
and  «««,'  is  safe  advice,  good  even  in  this  progressive  age.  The  daily  editors,  it  would 
seem,  are  still  to  be  bothered  with  complaining  correspondents  in  the  time  to  come, 
as  in  times  past  and  present.  An  indignant  *  Citizen  '  writes  to  the  Time$  as  fol- 
lows :  *  Sir :  It  would  be  well,  it  appears  to  me,  if  some  attention  was  paid  to  the 
misconduct  at  the  aerial  car-stands,  at  which  many  owners  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  throwing  out  their  grapnel-irons,  and  whisking  off  the  hats  of  the  pedes- 
trians. I  was  myself  most  cruelly  a^isaulted  on  Wednesday  last  by  the  cad  to  the 
car  of  the  balloon  which  travels  to  Edinboro',  and  is  stationed  for  the  convenienoe 
of  the  public  at  the  Nelson  Column.  A  vcrj'  valuable  gossamer  was  jerked  firam 
my  head,  and  many  important  papers  contained  in  it  scattered  in  aU  directions  in 
the  muddy  foot-way.  This  was  sufficient  annoyance  of  itself  to  me ;  but  the  Jeen 
and  shouts  of  the  mob  almost  drove  me  mad.'  The  burlesque  satire  of  the  sub- 
joined advertisements  will  not  be  lost  upon  our  readers.  Walking  rail-roods,  as  a 
Furgeon  '  walks  the  hospitals,*  for  *  subjects,'  would  n't  be  a  bad  speculation,  cwn 
among  us : 

CARD. — Dr.  Emanuel  Sawbones  has  the  honor  to  announce  that  he  coo- 


A' 


tinues  bis  practice  of  walking  the  railways,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  a  few 
select  pupils  to  accompany  him  in  hi.-i  daily  tour  up  the  Eastern  Counties.  AU  expcnict 
covered  by  an  entrance  fee  of  £UiO,  except  particular  broken  limbs,  which  must  be  paid 
for  as  found.     Sawbone  House,  January  1,  1959. 

ELEPHANT'S  MILK.— Mr.  Camel,  of  Dromedary  College,  has  opened  a  dqwt 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  most  salubrious  and  life-giving  medicine.  Mr.  Camel 
invites  the  public  to  inspect  his  depot  in  Trunkmaker's  Row,  where  droves  of  elej^iaati 
may  be  seen  every  morning  stationed  before  his  doors,  and  kept  ready  to  be  drivMi  totbt 
abodes  of  the  opulent. 

"SS.  SERMONS. — To  be  sold  cheap,  several  himdred  manuscript 
_     warranted  unprcachcd^  and  in  excellent  condition.    The  texts  are  of  the 
orthodox  and  fashionable  description,  and  wonderfully  adapted  for  charitable 
Apply  to  the  Dean,  at  the  Twopenny  Exhibition,  St.  l^aul's  Churchyard. 

ARARA  AVIS.—A  Pope's  Bull  and  an  Aldemey  Cow.— These  curioflities 
will  only  remain  on  Exhibition  during  the  week.     Now  Exhibiting  at  Diofi^a 
Yard,  West-Sm'ithfield.    Admission— Adults,  lis.  6d.    Children,  Half-price. 

INCREDIBLE. — Boots  and  Shoes  stimped  at  one  blow  out  of  a  solid  pieoe  4f 
leather,  and  made  to  fit  to  a  nicety.    Sold  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  charge  di* 
manded  by  the  craft  of  Boot  and  Shoemakers.    Hall  and  Last,  Leather  Lane,  flolbom.  ~ 


M^ 


GREEK  TAUGHT  in  ONE  LESSON.— Dr.  Addlebrain  be@s  to 
that,  by  his  Improved  Grammar  and  Lexicon,  he  now  undertakes  to  mtke  wmf 
gentleman  of  the  most  moderate  abilities,  a  perfect  classical  scholar  in  one  lesson,  plO- 
vided  his  fee  is  paid  in  advance,    ^y  College  Street,  Westminster. 

So  much  for  the  physical  and  intellectual  Mmproyement'  whidi  nu^beez* 
pected  to  characterize  the  year  1969  ! 
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Kdrobial  Narratiye-Histort  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine:  Number 
Sx^  —  In  opening  the  present  number  of  this  gossipy  and  desultory  narrative-his^ 
tory  of  our  Magazinei,  we  desire  to  pay  a  passing,  wdl-deser^ed  tribute  to  those 
who  were,  from  the  very  first,  instrumental  in  promoting  *  that  first  appeal,  which 
is.  to  the  eye^  of  which  our  friend  and  correspondent,  *  John  Waters,*  (Henrt 
Oakt,  Usq:,)  made  mention  in  a  notelet  which  was  published  in  our  last  We 
speik  here  in  type  the  name  of  William  Osborn,  for  so  many  years  the  careful 
pointer  of  the  Knickerbocker,  with  mingled  emotions  of  gratitude  and  affection. 
Oar  kmg,  long  association  with  him  was  never  interrupted  by  a  single  even  un- 
pteymmt  word  or  unkind  thought  We  always  read  with  him  the  proof  by  copy, 
o#  erery  line  which  went  into  the  Magazine.  He  was  a  quiet,  grave,  thoughtfiil, 
Ct^ristian  man;  methodical  always,  to  a  degree,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all  his 
dQtie8|  as  faithful  as  the  sun.  He  was  a  man  of  feeling ;  and  many  and  many  a 
tini^  when  we  were  reading  proof  together,  have  we  seen  his  small  light  hazel 
fljw  bedimmed,  and  his  fresh-hued  cheeks  bedewed  with  the  *  moisture  of  the 
heilii : '  he  could  laugh  too,  and  did  so  freely,  although  *  furtively,'  as  Mr.  Cooper 
would  say,  when  we  came  across  any  thing  in  reading  which  was  calculated  to 

*  start  the  risible  machinery.*  It  is  astonishing,  as  we  run  over  the  pages  of  our 
kxDg-past  volumes,  how  vividly  his  form  and  presence,  and  the  expression  of  his 
fttttores,  are  brought  before  us,  by  encountering  here  a  touch  of  pathos,  or  there  a 
side^litting  bit  of  wit,  or  anon  a  sly  but  trenchant  passage  of  satire  or  humor, 
wlildi  aforetime  we  read  together.     It  has  always  been  our  good  fortune  (let  us 

\  this  opening  digression  by  saying)  to  find  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  pro- 
the  *entyi)ed'  Knickerbocker,  interested  in  seeing  that  its  mechanical 
execution  was  such  as  to  do  honor  to  the  work.  Foremen,  who  would  do  any  thing 
ta  senre  us ;  compositors,  who  have  set  up  thousands  of  pages  of  our  scribblings, 
alwijB  with  care,  and  not  unfrequently  with  *  patient  trouble,*  to  gratify  a  whim, 
or  flttiaiy  a  sentiment ;  pressmen,  who  have  *  over-laid*  or  *  under-laid,*  or  darkened 
or  lightened  their  *  forms,*  at  the  suggestions  of  our  caprice :  ye  Knickerbocker 

*  boys,'  widely  severed,  perhaps,  we  yet  recall  you,  *  in  form  and  feature  as  ye 
mored'  and  acted :  and  if  it  is  a  pleasure  for  you  to  know  that  you  are  emulated 
by  those  who  have  succeeded  you,  look  at  the  execution  of  these  pages,  and  '  pos- 
sess yourselves  in  contentment :  *  rejoice  that  energetic,  liberal  publishers,  good 
compositors,  good  proof-readers,  good  stereotypers,  and  good  pressmen  —  ay,  and 
Idndly,  obliging  gentlemen  too  —  *  still  live.* 

^Holdup!' 

Yes,  yes :  that 's  all :  but  we  could  n*t  lielp  saying  so  much,  because  it  is  true^ 
every  word  of  it :  and  because  we  are  prompted  to  say  it  by  grateful  reminiscence 
and  present  appreciation,  combined,  which  were  not  to  be  resisted. 

And  here  again  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  say,  that  it  hardly  seems  to  be  right — it 
iq^peiu^  indeed  to  be  short  of  simple  justice  —  that  we  should  dismiss  *  Ollapod,* 
sod  his  communications  to  the  Knickerbocker,  with  the  dozen  lines  which  we 
devoted  to  him  in  our  July  number.    Now  that  we  are  running  over  numberless 
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letters  from  him  to  his  twin-brother — letters  which  have  been  carefuDj  ti'giwwd, 
yet  not  one  of  which  has  been  even  glanced  at,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  flit 
writer,  until  we  began  to  pen  this  casual  narrative  —  we  are  more  than  erer  r^ 
minded  how  mwih  he  did  for  our  long-loved  and  lovingly-cherished  literary  *Fr;* 
and  under  what  circumstances  he  performed  this  labor  of  brotherly  love. 

The  cares,  not  alone  editorial,  of  a  popular  daily  journal,  were  upon  his  shmildas: 
every  day^s  sail  was  bringing  his  frail  bark  nearer  to  its  last  port:  yet  every  klter 
from  him  to  us,  up  to  the  very  last,  contained  something  to  please  our  readorSi  cr 
somediing  to  encourage  and  cheer  us  onward,  amid  many  difiSculties  which  bcwt 
us,  arising  from  '  the  times,'  and  which,  with  our  sorely  distraught  partnor,  wt 
were  compelled  to  meet  and  to  overcome.  How  can  we  choose  but  speak  of  tfak, 
when,  in  sending  us  the  last  broken-off  numbers  of  the  Ollapodiana  Paj»m%  bi 
was  compelled  to  say : 

*  Now  Lewis,  I  want  to  tell  jou  one  thing,  and  I  do  nH  want  you  to  feel  gloomy 
about  it,  or  to  have  you  deceived.  I  am  doing  all  for  my  malady  that  I  can ;  bat  mf 
decline,  with  all  I  do  —  and  I  fbllow  all  directions  strictly  —  is  constantly  advaiiciiii; 
upon  me.  You  HI  see  when  you  come  on,  Lewis  —  and  I  want  you  to  come  ^vfetfjf ; 
for,  Lewis,  we  have  not  many  more  interviews  in  store  for  this  world.  My  cam,  ny 
joys,  my  jokes,  my  talcs  and  idle  fancies,  will  not  long  be  reciprocated  with  yoif% 
below  the  sun.  I  am  not  misleading  you :  I  am  failing  — failing :  not  slowly,  but 
with  strides  which  I  can  perceive,  from  one  fortnight  to  another — so  hnpresBedatl 
by  my  symptoms.  In  the  afternoon  I  can  scarcely  walk :  I  cannot  breathe  wltheit  a 
groan;  and  the  weight  of  my  dear  little  Willie  on  my  arm,  is  more  than  I  eaa  M^ 
tain.  To  show  you  how  I  struggle  and  labor  with  my  malady :  A  kind  lady,  tlie  wife 
of  a  next-door  neighbor,  sent  in  this  morning  to  know  *■  if  Mr.  Culbk  would  noiaim|ife 
of  some  syrup  which  she  had,  and  which  had  done  herself,  since  its  prefldiptioOy  gnat 
good:  it  was  so  distressing,  she  said,  to  hear  me  cough  bo,  almost  all  the  BigH 
through.*  Now  was  n't  that  kind  ?  Upon  my  word,  (knowing  how  no  long  tiaaa  it 
must  be  before  I  shall  be  beyond  all  human  attentions,)  it  almost  made  me  ery,^  ...  '0 
Lewis!  in  these  days  all  my  old  feelings  come  freshly  up,  and  assure  me  that  I  aa 
unchanged.  I  shall  be  the  same  always,  until  I  go  hence  and  am  no  more  l 
so  do  you  be,  Lewis:  *  Twinned  both  at  a  birth,'  the  only  pledges  of  our 
union,  we  should  be  all  the  world  to  each  other : 

'  Wc  are  but  two — a  little  band : 

Be  faithful  till  we  die : 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand, 
Till  side  by  side  we  lie  1 ' 

But  to  revert  more  especially  to  our  particular  theme,  at  present  Sn  hanL  11 
will  not  be  amiss,  we  think,  while  doing  justice  to  those  earlier  writsrs  In  As 
Knickerbocker,  who  entertauied  and  amused  its  readers,  to  yield  wppnpMk 
credit  also  to  those  whose  writings  engaged  the  interest,  and  attticted  tllS  snAr 
tion,  not  only  of  readers  at  large,  but  of  other  writes,  whose  tastes,  stndiH^'^il 
reasearches  were  akin  with  theirs. 

TVe  remember  well  the  pleasant  autumn  morning  when  the  late  hmented  Jon 
L.  Stephens  (who  died  upon  the  Great  Isthmus  which  is  now  the 
transit-point  between  two  mighty  oceans,  and  to  the  meani  of  which,  his  < 
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; madmjfitil  eobtribatod  so  mudi) aOled  upon  va,  ftod  after  » little cfatl^ 

Mift^I'    ■■'■■'        = 

**^Etm  yoa'  any  objtodoiv  Mr.  Claxk,  to  pot  mie  in  oominiuiiGation  with  tho 
ihfiStt^  the  utides  in  your  late  numberg  (this' was  in  the  automn  of  1687)  on 
flie  BuKjeci  of  ^AfMHean  Antiquities^  —  tiie  ruins  and  remains  of  Central  Amer^ 
tet-:  I  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the  subject:  and  really,  I  hare  half  a 
iMHnI  to  g^iqKmthat  kmg^leeping  and  deserted  ground,  and  examine  ftdr  xny- 


JWceuiM^  we  had  no  objection  to  refer  ICr.  Stephens,  who  was  himself  ate  oo* 
oHtoaal  enitrfiKitor  to  our  pages,  to  the  writer  of  the  articles  in  question :  and  we 
qp^  aBnde  now  to  the  otherwise  unimportant  circumstance  above  mentioned,  to 
Admr-ttiatto  this  series  of  articles  in  our  Magazine,  the  public  were  indebted, 
originally,  fx  the  visit  of  Mr.  Stephens  to  the  regions  and  the  wonders  described, 
and  which  the  enthusiastic  and  accomplished  traveller  made  productive  of  the  two 
Ajrtittd  volumes  upon  *  Central  America^  which  our  friends  the  Brothers  Harpsb 
MMVward  gave  to  the  world. 

,  ybtt  writer  of  the  articles  which  had  interested  Mr.  Stephens  so  much,  and  in' 
4t.<o4  80  efifectively,  were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ohapin,  not  professionally  an 
aq^boir.  <ur  a  literary  man,  who  was  then  resident  in  the  metropolis,  but  was  for 
npif  a  tradesman  in  Providence,  Rhode-Island.  The  papers  were  illustrated  by 
flfWal  wall-executed  wood-engravings  from  good  drawings,  and  were  remarkahki 
Isp.illaborate  and  ludd  descriptions  of  the  scenes,  ruined  temples,  crania,  eta,  of 
irtlW^.they  treated.  It  was,  all  things  considered,  a  sudden  baring  to  the  day,  of 
Wtniflrfiil  antiquitios,  the  most  extraordinary  of  which  had  slept  for  three  hundred 
y—iin  Oentral  America,  among  strangers  from  another  (not  a  newer)  world,  as 
thigf' had  before  slept  for  many  thousands.  They  attracted,  as  we  have  said,  mudi 
Mttitioa  here,  and  in  two  of  the  literary  and  scientific  journals  of  London,  weie^ 
ftrorably  noticed :  and  they  were  unquestionably  the  precursors  of  kindred  things^ 
iM  thm  '  seen  as  yet.' 

/■  We  take  it  that  we  have  very  few  readers  of  our  pages  who  have  not  had  the 
l^kasiire  to  read  entire,  or  to  enjoy  extracts  from,  *  The  American  in  Pa/ri»^  by 
tfiei  tiile  John  Sanderson,  of  Philadelphia.  As  all  know,  who  have  read  it,  it  is  a 
series  of  fiuniliar  letters  written  from  Paris  some  twenty  years  since,  and  literally 
*  running  otot'  with  humor,  wit,  the  quaintest  similes,  the  most  grotesque  pictures, 
and  abounding  in  good-nature.  We  quoted  Mr.  Washington  Irving's  brief  com- 
mendation of  this  volume  in  this  particular  portion  of  our  number  for  July. 
Xtmni^  the  instrumentality  of  our  twin-brother,  his  services  as  a  contributor  to 
tibj» .  KwiOEBiiBOCKBR  Were  secured  very  soon  after  his  return  from  Paris.  Among 
Ij^if  sketches  was  a  series  of  amusing,  gossipping  ^Lettenfrom  LoThdon^  and  ^Let- 
U^Jhnn  &ur  Village,^  the  scenes  of  the  latter  of  which  were  laid  in  PottsvUle^ 
Benovjrlnuua,  when  it  arose  from  its  coal-bed,  and,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  had  be^ 
gan'fo  ron  its  race.  We  think  it  was  from  large  and  judicious  purchases  in  this  flon- 
ridila^  anthracite  town,  that  ICr.  Sanderson  accumulated  the  means  of  satisfying 
1^'ci^Bnt  tastes  in  extended  travel  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  an  excdlent  Bngiifst : 
d»'t6iead  his  writings,  no  one  would  have  supposed  him  to  have  readied  one 
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half  the  3'cars  which  were  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
man,  when  he  paid  us  a  visit  hero  in  town :  jct  his  ahundant  hair  was  even  thea 
as  whito  as  snow,  which,  however,  only  made  his  bright-shining  dark  eyes  to 
sparkle  more  radiantly.  We  brought  Mr.  Longfellow  and  himself  casually  to* 
gethcr ;  and  we  well  remember  a  characteristic  compliment  which  occurred  between 
them  on  that  occasion : 

*  Judging  from  your  writings,  Mr.  Saxdeiison,*  said  Mr.  Longfellow,  *I  should 
liave  taken  you  to  be  a  younger  man.* 

*I  can  reciprocate  your  flattering  remark,  by  saying,  ^-ith  equal  truth,  that 
judging  from  your  productions,  I  should  set  you  down  for  a  much  older  man  than 
you  seem.' 

Mr.  Longfellow's  hair,  of  a  ricli  brown,  at  that  time,  dropped  over  and  away 
from  his  temples,  in  wavy  abundance,  and  his  face  was  ^  as  smooth  as  a  girl's.' 

If  Mr.  Sandekson  had  any  fault,  in  the  many  agreeable  sketches  which  he  con- 
tributed to  these  pages,  it  was,  that  his  equivoque  sometimes  went  a  little  too  near 
the  edge.  "VVe  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Iiiving  was  reading  the  proof- 
sheet  of  one  of  his  ^Crayon  Papers^^  at  our  publication-office,  (which  was  at  that 
time  at  Number  45,  Fulton-street,)  he  read  onto  a  few  pages  of  Mr.  Sakdebson's 
article,  which  succeeded  his  own,  and  with  which  he  appeared  greatly  amused. 
When  he  had  read  to  the  end  of  the  slicet,  he  remarketl :  *  Mr.  Sandeiison's  arti- 
cles are  never  too  long,  but  sometimes  they  strike  me  as  being  a  Utile  too  hroad,^ 

Here  it  was  our  design  to  condense  a  few  bncf  passages  of  Mr.  Saitdebson's 
peculiarly  racy  and  matter-full  sketches :  these  await  that  '  good  time  coming,'  let 
us  hope,  when  we  may  sit  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  or  at  this  fiuniliir 
*  Table,'  without  the  necessity  of  a  chair  with  a  supposititious  bottom,  (the  precioiB 
loan  of  a  neighbor,)  and  with  '  nothing  to  make  us  afraid '  to  take  any  kind  of  a 
scat 


TowNSEND  and  Company's  New  Edition  of  Cooper's  Works.  —  There  iB  no 
sentence  of  the  following  extract  from  the  last  number  of  the  North  -AmerieaM 
RevkvD^  touching  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Company's  new  edition  of  Coofxb's  im- 
mortal works,  which  is  not  true,  and  well  desen'cd.  Parley's  illustratioDa,  fiO 
beautiful  are  they,  are  almost  worth  the  price  asked  for  the  volumes : 

*•  Ws  believe  the  present  a  peculiarly  favorable  moment  for  the  issue  of  a  new  efr 
tion  of  Cooper's  novels.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  on  their  first  aj^jiearaiioe  thtj 
had  even  a  wider  popularity  in  England  tlian  in  the  United  States.  They  related  to 
times  the  memory  of  which  was  still  fresh,  the  events  still  recent,  and  to  1 
familiar.  The  crowded  incidents  of  the  lost  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  1 
that  have  transformed  the  face  of  our  country,  have  already  thrown  the  materiak  of 
these  talcs  into  a  semi-mythical  back>ground,  and  given  them  the  prestige  of  antli|ait7« 
while  the  genius  which  alone  confers  literary  immortality  could  neTer  befbra  beve 
been  appreciated  as  it  now  is.  The  edition,  ot*  which  we  have  five  volumea  befoie  Oit 
id  more  than  beautiful :  it  is  magnificent,  splendid,  worthy  of  any  Buperiatire  < 
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tMtMt  may  be  emplojed  to  characterize  it  The  illuBtrations  are  numerous,  appropriate, 
■Jid  in  the  artist'a  Tery  best  style ;  than  which,  it  is  well  known,  nothing  can  be  bet- 
;«r.  We  procured  for  our  present  number  an  elaborate  article  on  Cooraa,  in  order  to 
i«cond  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  the  munificent  enterprise  of  the  publishers.  That 
axtide  circumstances  beyond  our  control  have  compelled  us  to  lay  over  for  the  open- 
Kig  paper  in  our  next  number.  Meanwhile,  we  trust  that  the  appearance  of  Coopir*8 
B.oyel8  in  so  attractive  a  form,  will  renew  in  the  risen,  and  awaken  in  the  rising  genc- 
-Ation  famiKar  converse  with  one  who  was  almost  the  pioneer  among  American  authors 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  to  whom  our  infant  literature  has  been  more  largely  indebted 
I  to  any  other  writer  in  any  department,  for  its  trans-Atlantic  reputation.* 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  Our  friend  Captain  N.  R 
Z^ocHBAN,  (whom  many  travellers  in  the  ^Armenia '  and  tho  *  I$a(te  P.  Smith  *  on 
9m  Hudson  will  so  pleasurably  remember,)  himself  an  antiquarian  of  rare  tastes, 
LXid  a  ooUector  of  fine  old  books,  prints,  and  precious  autographs  —  this  gentleman, 
^ot  kmg  since,  at  Nyack,  on  the  Hudson  above  us,  delivered  a  lecture  intituled  ^I^ 
Antiquarian  and  hi$  Fursuits :  *  and  this  was  his  felicitous  and  appropriate 
opening: 

*  *  Man  must  have  something  to  love,'  was  the  language  of  the  Jailer  to  a  state-pri- 
^mer  confined  in  a  castle  in  the  interior  of  France,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Xapolion  ; 
■aid  state-prisoners  have  small  choice  allowed  them  in  these  whims.  *  Why,  among 
■ay  boarders  here,  Signor  Count,  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  at  what  little  cost  they 
KiaiiflLge  to  divert  themselves.  One  catches  flics ;  another  chops  a  solid  deal  table  into 
tlilpa ;  some  amuse  themselves  with  rearing  linnets  and  goldfinches ;  others  have  a  fancy 
ior  white  mice.  For  my  part,  poor  souls,  I  have  so  much  respect  for  their  pets,  that  I 
ajLd  a  fine  Angora  cat  of  my  own,  with  long  white  silken  hair  —  you  would  have 
worn  *t  was  a  mu£f  when  *t  was  asleep  —  a  cat  that  my  wife  doated  on,  to  say  nothing 
»f  myself.  Well,  I  gave  it  away,  lest  the  creature  should  take  a  fancy  to  some  of 
liese  favorites.  All  the  cats  in  the  creation  ought  not  to  weigh  against  so  much  as  a 
oouse  belonging  to  a  captive :  and  I  look  upon  that  man  they  tell  of,  who  killed  the 
bet  spider  of  the  prisoner  under  his  charge,  as  a  wretch,  not  worthy  to  be  a  jailer. 
r  was  a  base  action !  —  nay,  a  crime  ! ' 

^  Kobly  and  humanely  spoken,  thou  stem  jailer  of  Enestfcllen  I  Thou  teachest  us 
Jl  a  lesson,  that  true  nobility  of  the  heart  is  not  confined  to  any  caste,  profession,  or 
«Uing. 

*  With  the  most  of  us  there  is  a  life  of  daily  hardship  and  captivity  to  be  endured. 
Ad  there  is  also  a  life  of  love  and  ecstasy  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  when  united,  they  form 
he  c!Omplete  measure  of  our  existence ;  and  happy  is  the  person  who  can  blend  the 
VO  so  as  to  harmonize  and  complete  that  true  character. 

«  We  are  all  state-prisoners,  and  old  Time  is  tho  grim  jailer  who  carries  the  keys  of 
var  existence  at  his  girdle,  and  locks,  wards,  or  releases  us  at  his  pleasure.  To  some 
ae  permits  the  range  of  a  court-yard  and  corridor,  and  allows  them  a  view  of  a  flowery 
■ndscape,  and  to  breathe  a  perfumed  air,  while  others  are  confined  within  walls,  moats, 
jid  ditches.  And  you  who  have  caught  the  golden-plumed  oriole  or  the  sweet-singing 
luosh  for  a  pet,  laugh  not,  nor  despise  your  more  humble  prisoner,  who  catches  what 
VOU  UY.  21 
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comes  within  his  reach,  to  minister  to  his  solitude :  for  how  knowest  thou  bat  his  poor 
fly  or  mouse  has  cheered  and  comforted  him  in  his  lowlj  position,  aa  much  as  thy  more 
gilded,  showy,  or  costly  prize  ? 

*  I  have  said  that  we  were  all  prisoners,  and  were  all  grasping  for  that  objeot — ha- 
ded or  real — which  was  to  increase  our  happiness  or  soUce  us  in  our  affllctioDS.  And 
prominently  and  honorably  among  all  this  vast  body  I  place  the  Antiquarian.  He  it 
is  who  possesses  the  true  Aladdin^s  lamp.  He  it  is  who  has  discoYered  the  only  true 
philosopher's  stone.  He  it  is  who  can  gather  around  him  his  charmed  mantle,  and 
grasp  his  wand  and  invoke  the  times  of  old,  and  hear  their  voice  proclaiming  the  lan- 
guage that  awakes  the  soul — the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone;  they  roll  before  him 
with  all  their  deeds.  To  the  man  of  the  present  —  the  grub-worm,  the  money-catoher, 
the  man  whose  only  and  highest  aim  is  to  add  dollar  to  dollar,  field  to  field,  and  mort- 
gage to  mortgage  —  to  such  an  one  the  antiquarian  may  appear  a  fool  or  a  madman ; 
but  let  me  say  to  him,  that  he  possesses  riches  that  he  knows  not  of,  nor  ever  dreamed 
of  in  his  philosophy,  nor  ever  can,  for  his  mind  is  not  capable  of  comprehending  or 
taking  in  the  true  brotherly  spirit  which  it  begets  and  inculcates.  In  Art  there  are 
several  departments  —  such  as  arcliitecture,  sculpture,  and  painting — and  each  brandi 
has  its  student,  admirer,  and  enthusiast,  but  all  pursuing  and  actuated  by  one  gnat 
aim,  and  that  the  development,  beautifying,  and  exalting  of  Art  and  her  handmaldB. 

*  In  speaking  of  the  antiquarian  and  his  pursuits,  I  shall  include  all  under  one  head, 
whatever  branch  he  may  pursue :  whether  it  be  in  the  collecting  of  old  books,  old 
clothes,  old  pictures,  old  china  and  pottery,  old  furniture,  old  coins,  old  buildings,  or 
old  trees  and  plants.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  true  antiquarian  to  endow  and  give 
life  and  motion  to  whatever  department  he  may  pursue.  To  the  lover  of  old  trees — 
and  who  is  there  who  has  not  some  old  favorite  ?  some  tree  or  trees  that  stand  out 
from  all  other  trees,  and  ore  as  firmly  fired  in  his  mind  as  theur  roots  are  fixed  in  tiieir 
mother-earth?  —  some  tree  that  was  to  his  youthful  imagination  a  giant  for  slse  and 
beauty,  and  under  which  he  took  more  delight  to  play  than  others,  and  where  he  lay 
and  watched  the  summer  clouds  and  built  his  airy  castle,  which,  like  the  poet's,  ruSAr 
ed  into  thin  air  and  left  not  a  wreck  behind  ?  or,  in  his  more  earthly  mood,  he  mans- 
facturcd  his  mud  pies  and  tarts,  which  were  about  as  short  and  crisp  and  free  firom 
dirt  as  those  we  see  in  the  streets  of  New-York  sold  under  the  name  of  Yankee  or 
Ck)nnecticut  pies.  To  the  enthusiast,  and  man  of  enlarged  and  exalted  Tiews,  it  tskai 
a  nobler  form.  He  calls  to  mind  the  tree  under  which  the  first  prayer  was  ofllsred  by 
the  Puritans.  He  recalls  the  historical  associations  connected  with  the  Charter  Osk, 
which  lately  yielded  to  time  and  the  storm  ;  also  to  the  tree  under  which  Penn  signed 
his  treaty  with  the  Indians  without  fraud  or  bloodshed ;  and  from  scenes  like  these  b 
our  own  history,  he  has  the  power  to  revert  to  the  times  of  old,  and  call  to  mind  te 
miraculous  plants  recorded  from  the  earliest  times  by  poets  and  historians — the  Holy 
of  Homer ;  the  palm-tree  of  Latonia ;  the  oak  of  Oden ;  nay,  even  the  golden  tab 
which  shmes  before  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  peasant  of  Brittany,  and  the  Msy-flom 
which  preserves  from  evil  thoughts  the  simple  shepherdess  of  La  Brice. 

*  He  recollects  the  sacred  fig-tree  of  the  Romans ;  the  olive  of  the  Athenisat;  fts 
teutates  of  the  Celts ;  the  vervain  of  the  Gauls ;  the  lotus  of  the  Greeks ;  tlia  ben  «f 
the  Pythagoreans ;  the  mandrake  of  the  Hebrews.  He  remembers  the  green  eMh 
pack  which  blossoms  everlastingly  in  the  Persian's  paradise ;  the  touba  tree  thai  i 
shadows  the  celestial  throne  of  Mohammed  ;  the  magic  camalata,  the  ssered  i 
on  whose  branches  the  Indians  behold  Imaginary  fruits  of  ambroida  and  of  ^ 
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ctijoyment.     He  reours  with  plenatirc  to  tli©  of         J. 

cle^ats  the  altera  of  their  diriEiities  on  ]  il  i^ 

ing  ihQ  throao  of  Love  hiEnself  to  tl  ot  a  i  at. 

'■  He  admires  ihe  reUgLQii9  scruplei    H  ;n  make  il  iaerilegc  to  eiter- 

inlnAte  or  CTen  mutLlate  certiiin  consccratfjtr  ftlii  .  A  thousand  i^uperstUions,  which 
in  fbrmcr  times  Gicilod  hid  pitj  and  contempt  toward  the  shof t-sightf^dnesfi  of  humAQ 
tiature,  tend  aoir  to  derate  hla  feHow -creatures  iii  bia  eatiJimtioQ,  And  he  doubta  aet 
tbat  oJt  thes€  Idolatrous  customs  must  ha t^i^  originated  in  Bentimeiits  of  grutitude  uuex- 
mnpled  hy  tradition.  He  learna  to  regpect  the  feelings  of  the  great  Xerxss  himself, 
who  took  such  delight  ia  the  beatitj  of  an  oricutad  pkne-troe  as  to  caress  its  »tem^ 
press  it  tendorljr  in  his  arriiii,  sle&p  enraptured  under  its  shade,  decorating  it  with  brace- 
lets and  chains  of  gold  whca  compelled  to  hid  adieu  to  his  Terdaut  favorite, 

*Oriie  would  hardly  siippriflfi'  there  wrw  any  thing  irnterf'sting  In  examinmg  old,  anti- 
quated, dilapidated,  and  decaying  buildings.  But  are  they  not  in  many  instances  the 
shrines  that  have  contained  the  brightest  jewels  of  all  countries  ?  and  ought  he  not 
to  be  considered  a  benefactor  to  his  race  who  rescues  from  oblivion  their  tradition, 
legend,  and  lore  ?  To  the  patriot,  what  thoughts  cluster  around  Independence  Hall ! 
To  the  devout  Methodist,  what  sanctity  is  connected  with'that  old  building  where  first 
they  held  religious  worship  as  a  sect !  and  with  what  veneration  are  parts  of  it  still 
preserved ! 

*  Who  thinks  of  the  stirring  events  enacted  within  that  old  church  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  Post-office,  save  some  one  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  past  ?  What  mis- 
ery and  suffering  is  there  connected  with  the  old  sugar-house  in  Liberty-street !  What 
emotions  fill  the  breast  of  the  American,  from  whatever  section  of  country  he  comes, 
as  he  enters  old  Faneuil  Hall,  that  cradle  of  liberty,  and  finds  himself  confronted  by 
the'shades  of  those  who  once  made  it  resound  by  their  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty !  Who  can  enter  Washington's  head-quarters  at  Newburgh,  and  gaze  upon  its 
steep  roof,  and  old  oak  beams  running  through  its  garret,  and  see  the  trophies  depos- 
ited there,  and  know  that,  the  Father  of  our  Country  was  once  its  occupant,  and  not 
feel  his  blood  thrill  through  his  veins  with  a  greater  rapidity  ? 

*  From  places  at  a  distance,  I  come  to  scenes  which  lie  at  your  own  door ;  and  I 
hardly  need  say  that  I  allude  to  the  place  where  Andre  was  confined  and  Washington 
signed  his  death-warrant  where  he  was  executed  —  where  he  was  buried.  From  con- 
templating objects  and  scenes  like  these,  one  allows  his  mind  to  fly  with  the  swiftness 
of  lightning,  and  peer  into  the  shadowy  past,  wherever  story,  ballad,  or  tradition  has 
breathed  a  soul  into  tumbling  towers  and  crumbling  walls.* 

Verily,  *  these  things  be  so.*  -  -  -  The  other  day,  going  down  the  Hudson 
to  our  Metropolis,  we  heard  a  remark  made  by  a  Sing-Sing  State-Prisoner,  who  had 
been  sent  up  for  four  years,  had  served  out  his  term,  and  was  just  released.  He 
had  been  so  long  compulsorily  silent,  by  reason  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  dare  to  speak  above  his  breath.  He  was  sitting  clear  for- 
ward, under  the  flag-stafi^  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  looking  at  the  beautifhl  land 
and  water  *scape,  (how  precious  it  must  have  been  to  his  unaccustomed  eyes  I) 
with  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Times  of  that  morning  in  his  hand :  and  he  gave  sub- 
dued utterance  to  the  following  remark :  '  Guess  I  haint  lost  much  in  the  way  of 
news,  any  how,'  said  he,  pointing  with  his  begrimed,  crooked,  rasped  middle-finger 
(he  had  been  four  years  in  the  file-shop)  to  a  para^ph  on  the  first  page :  '  there 's 
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the  same  thing,  in  the  saml  pkce,  in  the  same  paper,  that  I  read  on  my  w»j  np^ 
four  years  ago :  the  same  heads,  by  QtoAx  \  —  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  jorterday : 
'Senator  Sumneb's  health:*  *Great  India^Rubber  Case:'  'Shirred  Goods  I* 
Has  n't  any  thing  else  happened  since  Fbbd.  Tallmadob  made  that  pliMing  and 
musical  oration  to  me  before  the  bar  of  this  Honorable  Court?'  He  was  much 
'behind  the  age'  though,  in  iome  things.  •  -  •  K.  N.  Pbppeb  48  ▲  DBAXAnsr: 
BIS  '  Last  Appearancb.'^ — Below,  Mr.  Kaspar  Nathan  Peppbr,  Esq.,  *  Pole,' 
makes  his  last  appearance  '  as  sich.'  Domestic  '  mizzery '  has  *  spik^t  bis  Mem,' 
he  writes  us,  and  with  the  subjoined  thrilling  *•  drammy,'  he  lays  aside  his  "Axptt 
ing  pen  foreyer.    Fitting  close  for  so  brilliant  a  poetical  career : 

A  Play  —  cansequetUljf  a  JOramm^. 

Bj  Kaspib  Nathan  Psppis,  Esq. 

(Never  acted  onto  any  staig  nowair.) 
DrammaUc  Btrtont :  jPloit : 

Kabpbb  —  A  Man. 

Pktbb  —  A  B07.  Demosthenes 

Hanah  —  A  Wooroan.  and 

PoDD  —  An  Old  Man.  the 

HxAWOTHT  —  A  Girl.  Woods. 

Missis  Jbffkrs. 

Sbbn  1.    A  Boom  in  Kaspbr's  hout.    Easpbb  wockt  hacardt  andforards,  arm^99  Mi 
hans,    1  larg  Ud,    1  smal  bed.    tabei  tet,    erly  in  the  morning,     WinUr.     ^     *  * 
bumin. 
n.  b.    the  Room  hcuent  been  twept,  bid  doant  mind  that, 

SOLILBQT,  by  KASPBB. 

How  long  her  I  got  fur  to  stan  this  mizzery ! 
Wi  wos  a  tolient  fur  a-ritin  potrj  implantid 
into  mi  boosum,  ef  bi  it  i  am  maid 
the  onhapiest  creeter  that  now  week  the  groun  ? 

i  was,  fur  a  few  munths,  hapy  I    A  Being 
i  cald  a  Aingel,  I's  in  a  wile,  wen  i 
coodent  thine  oy  nothin  better  k  stronger  — 

HANAH  {/rum  Ud,) 
Kas,  her  you  startid  the  fire? 

KASPBB. 

Tes,  Hanah,  deer.l- 
This  creeter  or  Air,  al  potry  k  feelin, 
Maid  bi  kind  Proffidens  with  his  i  onto  me — 
With  the  larg  forchun  or  $900  dolers 
left  bi  her  pa  —  consented  fur  to  many  me  — 

hanah, 
Wi  doant  you  stop,  k  put  the  kittil  ont 

KASPBB. 

i  wil,  mi  lore. —  Fur  1  veer  I  was  hapy ! 
o  wair  is  the  Berd,  as  hapy  as  wot  i  was?  — 
Wair  is  the  Brite  Gazel,  k  Lam,  Ao4tht  ? 
Peter  wos  bom — 


Pa,  cum  k  USk  me  up ! 

KASPBB. 

k  i  wos  hapier  stil !  i  coao&d  his  hair  — 

tooo  wocks,  a-carryin  or  him — wosht  his  fiiis- 
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roat  poams  about  him — wiped  his  noas :  ^ 
i  lived  in  Hevin  I 

PETER  (louder.) 
jpa  /  cum  A  taik  me  up ! 

HANAH. 

Wi  ttoant  you  taik  him  up,  you  lazy  broot !  — 
He  '11  giy  uisself  a  fit,  a-bollin  to  you ! 

KA8PEB  (to  himself.) 
Let  him  git  2,  confound  the  littel  cuss ! 

(taikaup  the  boy.) 
How  cood  i  tock  so,  bout  mi  darlin  Pete !  — 
Uow  is  mi  Sweet,  this  morning?  tell  me,  Pety  1 

HAKAH. 

Kas,  did  you  put  the  taters  in  the  pot? 

KASPBB. 

Yes,  Hanah  deer,  and  the  meet  *8  a-fryin,  too.  — 

O  Potry  !  —  hevent  you  no  pitty  fur 

Your  servent —  can't  you  help  a  feller?  —  Ah,  no ; 

i  left  her  servis,  wen  i  marrid  Hanah, 

&  so  she  aint  got  time,     o,  Wi  did  i  leev  her  ? 

Here  I  am,  a  siaiv :  Sorow  &  Wo  hey  got  me  — 

""  HANAH. 

The  meet's  a-burnin !  —  Kas,  be  quick  I 

KASPER. 

o  Hevins ! 
Wot  torcher  goas  ahed  ov  wot  this  is  ? 
The  meet  doant  burn  like  mi  onhapy  boosumi 
(burns  the  child,  bi  axidenty  wich  ytls.) 

HANAH. 

You  rech !  — you  've  killed  him ! 
(GUsup  quick,  wile  the  boy  is  a-ketchin  ov  breth.) 
Pete,  mi  darlin  —  speek  I 
Run  fur  the  Dockter,  you  Abbomminashun! 
Cut —  or  ile  lay  the  broomstic  onto  you  I 
K ASPKR  (/oaSy  raiilier  quic — fur  jfeer  lie  /las  hirtthe  l)oy.    Heers  Hiowotht  a-cryiriy  toOy 
as  he  goas  otU  ov  the  gait.) 

Seen  2.    into  the  street. 
Kaspeb  a-goin  rather  slower,    meets  MiS^is  Jeffers. 

MISSIS  jeffers. 
Wi,  Kasper,  —  air  you  sic  ?  —  wot  trubbels  you  ? 

KASPER. 

o  Gilthy !  —  moarn  1000  things  I  —  ime  very  onhapy. 
pete  *s  jjot  burnt,  &,  ime  a-goiu  fur  the  Dockter. 
mi  spents  is  lo,  &  i  feel  almity  Bad. 

MISSES  JEFFERS. 

Wot  maikes  your  sperits  so  lo,  deer  Kasper?  say  I 

KASPER. 

that  i  cant  tel,  k  woodent  nohow,  Gilthy. 

Missis  JEFFERS. 

Wot !  Kasper — not  to  a  fren  like  wot  i  am? 

KASPER. 

Doant  temp  me,  Gilthy !  ide  tel  you,  ef  eny  1. 
But  i  dassent  doo  it,  nohow. 

MISSIS  JEFFERS. 

Then  ile  gess ! 
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its  Hanah  I  thete  the  oos  ot  a1  yoor  trubbel  I 
She  aint  the  Wife  fur  aech  a  man  as  you  t 
She  doant  apreshait  your  oncommonrelins. 
thay  aini  no  Finitt  Setwiad  you.    No — 
You  cant  deny  it,  nuther— hush,  a  minit!  — 
Shese  prowd,  becos  she  bed  sum  munny,  A 
Becos  you  hedent —  stop  I  —  A  cos  shese  Tulger,    > 
A  cant  apreshait  wot  a  roit  is,  *• 

DO  moarn  cf  he  wos  alwais  a-tockin  grek. 
•  see  it,  long  ago  I  i  noo  how  twood  hif  1 

EA8PCR. 

Good  Her  ins  t  wotever  ken  a  feller  doo?  , 

MISSIS  JBVFBBS. 

I>oo  f  leey  the  Y icksen,  Kasper,  m\jitly  I 

KASPBK. 

e  Hey  ins  I  i  dassent !  thine  ot  Hiawothy 
k  little  Pete  I  —.  poor  helples  Uttel  cussis — 

MISSIS  JBFFBRS  {taikin  hi$  Aa».) 
Now  Kas,  i  thongt  yon  was  a  man  — 

HANAH  {a-comin.) 

Leey  to 
that  man,  you  huzzy !  off,  you  brazen  t>aggige  t  —^ 
Kas,  air  you  ever  a-eoin  fur  the  Dockter  1 

(Kaspbk  goas.) 
Now,  mam,  wot  air  you  a-dooin  with  my  hnsban  f 

MISSIS  JBFFBRS. 

Consoalin  oy  him  fur  domestic  Mizzery ! 

BANAH. 

"Wot 's  that  to  you,  you  good-fur-nothin  buxzy  ? 
Youm  a  nice  objick  —  out  a-4  dayiite 
a-huntin  fur  mi  Kas  fur  to  consoal ! 
Jeffers  roust  hey  a  nice  time,  liyin  with  you  /  — 
a  man  worth  40,000  sech  poor  creeters  I 

MISSIS  JBFFBRS. 

Youm  euite  beneeth  mi  notis,  Missis  Pepi>er.  ;  i- 

{ivrm  dfooes  o/,  dignifidi.     Coll*  ovt^fuH  a-4  gttUn  out  of  Xttfim  ••) 
&Qant  i  send  Jeffers,  fur  to  consoal  you,  Hanah? 
(Hanah  heen  Pbtb  a-cryin  baa,  d:  Uevs.) 

Sbbn  8.    Zee/Us  Woods. 

2  mild  from  every  thing. 

Kasper  musing.    Clowds.     Wind  a-hot^Km. 

kaspbk. 

Ken  hewman  nater  stan  this  beer  coDflick  alkisf 
To  Be,  or  not  to  Be,  is  praps  the  question : 
To  Be  wot  t  —  wether  ido  better  talk  np  mi  aFms  * 
k  not  swim  en^  longer  into  this  Se  oy  trubbel  — 
or  els  kepe  flaxin  aroun,  a«8walleriii 
oy  solt  wotter,  (teers,)  is  a  pint  i  aint  desfdid  o&to. 
ile  No,  soon.  —  se  them  Clowds,  a-moamin  for  me  I 
Heer  that  Wind,  a-shrikin !  —  out  oy  simpathj 
The  leeys  hey  left  the  trees ;  k  eveij  thing 
Loocs  contemtibel  k  disgusting,    o  Mizzery  I  — 
Looc  at  these  heer  2  pictera :    Number  1 : 
A  Wooman  wich  hasent  no  Afinity  fiir  me — 
I's  al  afeckshun,  now  cuite  oltogether  chaingd- 
A  week  wooman,  with  no  taste  Tor  potij 
k  genus,  k  sech :  Now  looo  at  Number  2 : 
A  Creeter  al  Soal !  —  al  full  oy  Sentiment — 
onhapy  with  Jeffers  —  ^ftPJ  oanly  with  me  — 
k  i  oanly  with  her!  our  Harts  beet 
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cnite  regular,  k  in  sixe  shese  a  littel  the 
tallest,  but  she  ses  she  loocs  up  to  me 
Wich  maiks  it  al  rite.    Wot  liizzeir 
to  thine  Fait  atended  to  al  the  preeliminairj 
Araingments,  k  then  up  k  left  I  —  in  time  to 
spile  sumboddv  elses  Biis,  i  supoas. 
o  Gilthy !  Gilthy  I  —  o  onbapj  Xasper !  — 
you  trees,  wi  doant  you  groan  ?  you  mud,  dri  up, 
k  sho  your  Indignasbun !    Leevs,  you  sauirm  — 
k  Wind,  cndever  fur  to  sbrik  a  littel  louaer. 
Clowds,  i  am  gratifide  fur  to  see  you  weep. 
Nacher,  on  the  hull  youm  oncommon  kind : 
'   Fait,  onto  the  contrair^,  youm  cuite  the  reyers. 
Cus  evry  thing !  —  0  Mizzery  1  Mizzery !  — ha  t  ha !  — 
{QUs  kind  ao  tMain.) 
WiU  a-rushin  fur  to  run  in  hu  hed  agin  a  trey  Mr.  Podd  runs  up^  db  ketches  him  bi  ihs 
coat-taU, 

KASPBR. 

Let  go  o'  mi  coat-tail  —  i  mus  doo  it !  —  ha !  — 

( Turns  db  sees  Podd.) 
Tou  aint  a  Gobblin  damd,  nor  nothin,  air  you  ? 

PODD. 

Not  yet,  i  heap,  onhapy  Kasper,  —  but  you  aint  fur  fVom  u  — 

or  a  fool,  wich  is  expressin  ov  it  raither  milder, 

thank  this  frail  Fabbric  {meanin  the  coat-tail)  f\ir  your  life.    Brodcloth 

coodent  hev  stood  it  nohow.    Poverty  saived  you. 

KASPBR. 

0,  wood  that  ide  ben  rich,  &  wear  Brodcloth,  k 

left  mi  Afairs  &  coat-tail  in  your  bans. 

Life  hesent  the  1st  red  charm  for  me,  deer  Podd ! 

PODD. 

Why,  Kasperl  wot  hes  hapend  ?  —  speek  imejitly  I 
Uev  you  got  a  Bile  ? 

KASPBR  {with  sum  impaishens.) 

No ;  but  iye  got  a  Biler, 
k  its  almoast  Bustid,  too  :  that 's  al. 


then  fur  Hevin's  saik,  open  your  Saifty-valve  I 
Youm  too  young  k  hansum  fur  to  be  bloWd  up 
think  oy  Iianah,  k  open  that  thayr  valve. 


0  Kevins !  how  it  herts  wen  you  touch  onto  that  toptic  I 
Podd  —  come  along ;  I  will  a  tail  onfoald. 
{tailcs  his  arm,  <&  leevs.) 

CONCLOOSHUN  I 

SBBN  4.    kaspbr's  parlcT. 
(Podd  hes  hesrd  Kaspbr's  story,  likewais  Hannah's.    JKj  hes  fetched  things  to  a  focus.) 
Kaspbk  a-seitin  onto  1  side  ov  the  room  ;  Hanah  onto  the  other.    Podd  a-standin  vp,  in 
ihemiddel, 

podd. 

Kasper,  ive  heerd  your  story — Hanah,  likewais  yourn. 

There  apeers  fur  to  be  sum  folts  onto  boath  sides, 

k  you  hev  boath  suferd  oncommon.    Sech,  mi  children, 

is  mi  vew  ov  the  serkumstansis — yarid,  ov  coars, 

Bi  eum  partickelers,  wich  it  aint  nessary  to  naim. 

Tou,  Kasper,  air  a  poit ;  but  you  furgot 

that  Hanah  isent,  k  probbly  never  wos. 

You,  Hanah,  air  a  sensibel  wooman 

onto  moast  toptics,  but  you  haint  maid 

sufishent  alowens  fur  a  man  like  Kasper. 

You  thogt  that  munny  was  worth  moam  wot  genus  wos, 

k  that  $900  dolers  wood  bi  out  eny  poit — 
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■■  ■  I 

Wich  ii  a  mUtaik  pepel  frekentl j  maik : 
Sum  ooodent  be  bot  for  twiit  that  sum  — 
Fur  inatans  Kaaper,  hoo  probblj  atana  at  tb«  top. 
the  World  hea  ben  ot  the  nnaaimaa  opinion 
Fur  aeveril  jeer,  that  K.  N.  Pepper  ia  grait 
Ton  otto  feel  aa  ef  he  waa  a  King  I 
A  jou  a  Queen,  and  $900  dolera  ov  no  oonaqnena  I 
As  fur  Jeffera  a  Cumpennj,  wi,  thaym  poor  creetera. 
Boath  or  you  otto  ahnnk  inim  aech  lo  peepeL 
Doant  teen  em,  heerafter,  with  10  foot  poaia, 
or  even  60  foot — Air  mi  childern  reckonaUedt 
(Ka8Pkr  a  Hahah  ruth  itp  dk  hug  I  thay  hist  teveril  timtt!  ihm^  hug  /  thmkiml) 

KA8P1S. 

Deer  Hanah ! 

BANAS. 

Deer  Kasper ! 

PODD. 

Now  ime  satbflde. 

PETB  {erUerin,) 
Wot 'a  pop  a-dooin  ?  is  he  a-fitin  with  mat 

Missis  Jefpers  {mUrin.) 
0  mi  t    {Uev8.) 
Mr.  PoDD  ttayt  to  tea,  db  they  htv  a  miiy  fUte  Urns, 

FINISH. 

Do  you  know,  reader,  where  this  comes  from  ?    Try  to  think : 


*  Alas  I  are  there  so  few  things  in  the  world  about  us,  most  mmatoral,  and  yet 
natural  in  being  so  I  Hear  the  magistrate  or  judge  admonish  the  unnatural  OQteaii  of 
society  —  unnatural  in  brutal  habits,  unnatural  in  want  of  decency,  unnatural  in  loriof 
and  confounding  all  distinctions  of  good  and  eyil ;  unnatural  in  ignorance.  In  iki^  la 
recklessness,  in  contumacy,  in  mind,  in  looks,  in  every  thing.  But  follow  the  fQOi 
clergyman  or  doctor,  who,  with  his  life  imperilled  at  eyery  breath  he  draws^ 
into  their  dens,  lying  within  the  echoes  of  our  carriage-wheels  and  daily  tread  J 
the  payement  stones.  Look  round  upon  the  world  of  odious  sights — miUiona  of  k^ 
mortal  creatures  have  no  other  world  on  earth  —  at  the  lightest  mention  of  wUtk, 
humanity  rcTolts,  and  dainty  delicacy  living  in  the  next  street,  ftops  her  etn  ibI 
lisps :  *  I  do  n't  believe  it'  Breathe  the  polluted  ur,  foul  with  eyery  impurity  tMb 
poisonous  to  health  and  life ;  and  have  every  sense  conferred  upon  onr  race  fldr  fa  4el 
light  and  happiness,  offended,  sickened,  and  disgusted,  and  made  a  oliannel  by 
misery  and  death  alone  can  enter.  Yidnly  attempt  to  think  of  any  d 
flower  or  wholesome  weed,  that,  set  in  this  foetid  bed,  could  haye  Its  a 
or  put  its  little  leaves  forth  to  the  sun  as  God  designed  it;  and  then  oaHIng  ^p.flMi 
ghastly  child,  with  stunted  form  and  wicked  fkoe,  hold  forth  on  Its  vhnatoi 
and  kment  its  being  so  early  far  from  heaven ;  but  think  a  little  of  Hi 
conceived  and  bom  and  bred  in  hell. 

*  Thos^  who  study  the  physical  sciences,  and  bring  them  to  bear  iqKMi  Hio 
man,  tell  us  that  if  the  noxious  parUcles  that  rise  from  vitiated  air,  were 
the  sight,  we  should  see  them  lowering  in  a  dense  black  doad  aboie  aoeli 
rolling  slowly  on  to  corrupt  the  better  portions  of  a  town.    Boi  If  Hm 
pestilence  that  rises  with  them,  and  in  the  eternal  kws  of  outraged  Natarc,  la  li 
able  from  them,  could  be  made  discernible  too,  how  horrible  tiie  re?»UtlOD !    Thm 
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should  ire  SGQ  depra^itjf  Impietj^  drunkenness^  theft,  murder,  ^nd  &.  loQg  trala  of  najne- 
jefis  ^iDSF,  agj^inst  the  natural  aQbcdooa  and  r^pidaiozifl  of  miLtikmd,  overhimgiiig  the 
devoted  epota^  and  crc^piog  ;>□  to  blight  the  ioiiocent  and  spread  contagion  a^ong  the 
puna.  Then  should  we  aee  how  the  eame  poisoned  fountains  that  flow  into  our  hospi- 
tsih  and  laxar-houseB,  inundate  the  juils  and  niuke  the  couriet-ships  Bwim  deep  and 
roll  aoro^  the  msasy  and  OTGr^-nin  Tost  con  tine  nta  with  crim^.  Then  should  we  stand 
appsUed  to  know^  that  where  we  generate  discasi;  to  strike  our  children  down  and  cn- 
tAll  itself  on  unbora  generations ;  there  also  we  breed,  by  the  same  certain  process, 
infaucj  that  knows  no  innocence,  youtli  without  modesty  or  shame,  maturity  that  is 
mature  in  nothing  but  in  suffering  and  gnilt»  blaated  old  age  that  ia  a  scandal  oti  the 
form  wii  bear.  Unnatural  Immaoitj  1  when  we  sh«dl  gather  grapes  from  thorns^  figs 
from  thistles ;  when  field:)  of  grain  ehaU  spring  up  from  the  offnl  io  the  by-wajs  of  our 
wicked  cities,  and  roses  bloom  in  the  fat  church-yards  that  they  cherish  —  then  we 
may  look;  for  natural  humanity,  and  find  it  growing  from  mch  seed. 

*  Uh  t  for  a  good  spirit  who  would  take  the  housc-topa  ofi",  with  a  more  potent  and 
benignant  hand  than  the  lame  demon  in  the  tale,  and  show  a  Christian  people  what 
dark  shapes  issue  from  amidst  their  homes,  to  swell  the  retinue  of  the  destroying  angel 
as  he  moTes  forth  among  them ;  for  only  night^s-view  of  the  pale  phantoms  rising 
from  the  scenes  of  our  too  long  neglect ;  and  from  the  thick  and  sullen  air  where  vice 
and  fever  propagate  together,  raining  the  tremendous  social  retributions  which  are 
ever  pouring  down,  and  ever  coming  thicker.  Bright  and  blest  the  morning  that 
should  rise  on  such  a  night,  for  men  delayed  no  more  by  stumbling-blocks  of  their  own 
making,  which  are  but  specks  of  dust  upon  the  path  between  them  and  eternity,  would 
then  apply  themselves,  like  creatures  of  one  common  origin,  owing  one  duty  to  the 
Father  of  one  family,  and  tending  to  one  common  end,  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place. 

*  Not  the  less  bright  and  blest  would  that  day  be  for  rousing  some  who  have  never 
looked  out  upon  the  world  of  human  life  around  them,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
relation  to  it,  and  for  making  them  acquainted  with  a  perversion  of  nature,  in  their 
own  contracted  sympathies  and  estimates,  as  great  and  as  natural  in  its  development 
when  once  began,  as  the  lowest  degradation  known.' 

Is  here  not  food  for  thought  ? '  -  -  -  Prejudice  is  a  singular  thing.  Against 
little  matters  —  of  diet,  for  example  —  how  much  unnecessary  trouble  is  somcwhile 
undergone  by  virtuous  and  pains-taking  persons  I  It  were  better  otherwise.  It 
IS  now  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  this  most  beautiful  July  day,  upon  the 
Hudson  River.  Observe,  please,  how  much  comfort  may  be  secured  from  ex- 
tremely trifling  adjuncts'.  We  have  just  been  out  in  our  little  fertile  and  fruitful 
garden,  not  fiu:  off  from  our  sanctum,  (much-bepraised  by  partial  friends ;)  have 
pulled  six  small  onions,  white  as  peeled  willow-twigs,  at  bottom,  but  robins'-egg 
green  above  —  of  which  two  inches  of  striped  yellow-emerald  luscious  greenness  are 
carefully  preserved:  four  small  cucumbers,  carefully  picked  fresh  from  thrifty, 
dewy  vines,  where  in  the  night-time  when  we  were  asleep,  they  had  expanded 
and  bourgeoned ;  then  cut  the  cucumbers  very  thinly,  and  the  dear  little  onions, 
in  their  white,  tender,  consecutive  rings.  Having  so  done,  lay  the  whole  upon  ice, 
to  become  cold,  with  leeway  for  leakage  below,  so  that  all  may  be  cold  and  yet  dry. 
With  hulled  black  pepper,  a  pinch  of  S^hususe  table-salt^  and  some  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Ck>zzENs'  White-Wine  Vinegar,  this  preparation,  with  a  slice  of  well-baked  and 
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sweet  bread-and-butter,  will  be  found  extrranely  advantageoiis  to  ^bt ! 
physical  system.  Afterward,  a  white  bottle  of  what  is  usually  tennM  *BaMt 
Ale,'  prepared  by  a  person  which  his  name  is  Mdir,  residing  at  E&bra^  Rrt 
Britain,  will  not,  it  is  supposed,  be  productive  of  present  or  prospedllv*^  WE 
ailment  Suppose  you  Hry  it,  and  see?'    *   7   -   Onb  of  the  great  attmotfonNffl 

*  Groves  of  Blarney,'  and  its  &mous  '  Castle,'  as  set  forth  by  *  poor  Pown|*'bk: 

*  play '  -  ful  description  thereof  was  the  sport  to  be  found  In  the  watem  1 
and  sparkled  thereby : 

*  'T  IS  there  *b  the  lakes,  well  stored  with  fishes, 
And  comely  aeels  in  the  verdant  mud  that  stray : 
There 's  them  trout  and  them  salmon, 
A-playin'  togither  at  Blackeammon, 
An*  when  you  go  to  take  a-?u>uU  0*  them,  do  nH  they  immqfmUif 

This  is  a  *  strategic  movement '  which  was  common  to  most  flshe%  w«  ' 
uptil  recently :  although  a  friend  and  fellow-disciple  of  Izaa.k  WautoiK  i 
marked  to  us,  that  he  had  seen  trout  tickled  by  the  hand,  over  a  graasy  1 
the  brook-side,  until  they  turned  gently  upon  their  backs,  and  were  etefly  I 
'  You  would  n*t  have  believed  it,  had  you  not  seen  it  ? '  we  asked.  *  Certefiil|f  tm 
he  replied.  *  Well,'  we  responded,  *  we  did  n't  see  it,^  Yet  we  may  hsfe  doob  c 
friend  injustice:  for  'behold  you'  the  following  passage  in  the  lettjpr  of  A  Hfl 
Hampshire  correspondent  of  the  ''Boston  Journal : ' 

'  One  of  the  many  attractions  about  here  are  the  tame  fish,  which  are  to  be  inK 
what  is  called  Lougeetown  pond,  a  pleasant  drive  of  five  miles  from  AttoB  Baj* 
paid  a  visit  to  this  place  one  day  last  week,  and  must  say  that  I  was  very  mudh  U^B 
ed,  as  well  as  surprised.  The  pond  is  about  three  miles  in  circumferenoei  aad  tmtSM 
many  kinds  of  fish,  which  are  easily  called  from  all  parts  of  the  pond  to  tilt  ihM 
and  have  become  so  tame  that  they  will  eat  from  the  hands  of  visitorB,  whOo  ttijrlt 
them  submerged  in  the  water.  I  took  some  of  them  up,  and  should  Judgo  4mI  ^ 
weighed  at  least  a  pound.  They  are  never  taken  from  the  pond,  bat  aUowod  to  ] 
in  number  every  year.' 


This  *  feeling  of  confidence'  on  the  part  of  *  fishes,'  bids  fiur  to 
is  no  living  thing  which  is  not  susceptible  to  kindness,  when  it  is  *  iladf '  < 
friend  of  ours,  last  winter,  tamed  a  Saddle-Rock  oyster,  until  he  beonM  m^^ 
that  he  would  follow  him  all  round  his  apartment,  in  his  shelL  Ho  IridjiM 
crossed  in  love,  and  was  obliged  to  bestow  his  affections  wmmhen:  *ymtkm$B 
that  was  what  his  master  said.  -  -  -  FaoMone  of  theoldkttoncf  *W«  At.flk| 
we  take  this  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadfllplifau  •'%  <|| 

way,  L ,  I  heard  a  good  thing  on  Saturday  last,  from  the  renoimd  Dl^.OiiP 

MAN,  at  the  Saint  Andrew's  Dinner.  Ton  know  how  proverbmy  dwMibiA 
Scoteh  are ;  how  they  recognize  a  special  Provioencb  over  tfaouMwiytt  i 
they  have  at  home  the  *  Caledonian  Violin,'  or  *  Scotch  fiddle,'  or  1 
Doctor  rose,  he  said:  *I  am  an  old  member  of  this  Society:  I  am  1 
Scottish  ancestry :  and  (scratehing  his  hands,  and  between  hia  flngen)  ]||m||^ 
pure  Uood,  I  have  no  flowers  of  rhetoric,  gentlemen ;  bat  I  hsfe  HMMMlv 
flowers  of  hrimsUme:  and  I  would  offer  it  freely  to  my  bc^toap,  flio'flBaftiil 
Scotland,  only  I  know  that  we  are  proud  and  happy  in  b       tog  ouiwh^'ly  \ 


r 
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the  LoRD*s  Arwtnt^d  I  ^    They  pai  in  Dr.  Ch^pmas's  best  vein ; 

it  wiu!,  in  other  words,  *  juft  like  hi  / '  -  -  *  A  few  inotml  reflections  upon  the 
cbAiucter  and  complaint  of  the  pati  .  Job*  For  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifteen 
years,  upon  our  per^jon  a  Boil,  a  nameless  agony^  near  fruition.  Unpleasant 
exceedLngly.  Visit  a  neighbor :  *  GooJ  morning :  take  a  lounge  upon  the  settee, 
on  the  pijizza,  until  I  have  finished  shaving :  i  11  be  out  in  fiv^e  minutes.*  ^  Thank 
jou^  neij;hbor,  but  would  rather  not  this  morning.'  *  Stop  into  the  Library  then^ 
and  take  <i  chair.*  ^  Obliged,  but  it  is  n*t  convenient :  will  walk  about  hert  imtil 
you  are  through,'  Took  up  a  daily  paper,  with  news  from  Italy :  ^  Trouble  at  the 
Beat  of  Wan^  Appreciated  it  explicitly.  Thoug^ht  of  Job,  who,  it  socma  to  m, 
has  never  been  fully  understood,  '  Have  pity  upon  me,  O  my  friends !  '  he  said : 
but  who  pities  the  victim  of  a  Boil  ?  Htr  did  obtain  some  relief:  he  got  into  ft 
bad  scrape,  yet  hninan  means  did  something  for  him  :  whereas  we  sent  to  all  our 
neighbors,  far  and  near,  and  there  was  not  a  potsherd  in  the  place.  One  old 
RockLmd  County  Dutchman  told  the  boy  that  he  thought  there  was  an  old  on© 
'  down  to  Kakiak  ;  ^  but  it  was  too  far  off  to  be  made  available.  -  -  -  If  the 
following  ^Strategic  Militnry  Flftji'  which  the  New- York  Evening  Post  dally 
journal  copies  from  the  Nashville  (Tonn.)  Patriot^  he  not  the  hindy-work  of 
*  Sqdibob,*  alku  '  John  PHOtsxix,'  tiome  clever  writer  has  stepped  hito  his  shoes. 
One  can  scarcely  tell  which  most  to  admire,  the  fesuiibiUty  of  the  *  Plan,'  or  its 
wonderful  simplicity : 

*  WiiEH  the  ba^ttle  of  Solfurino  begaii  on  the  raoming  of  Fridoj,  June  2-tth,  the  Op- 
posing forces  extended  to  a  distance  of  ah  out  twelve  mile^.  On  approaching  the  Aus- 
triaas,  NjiroLEOS,  on  arriving  within  three  hundred  yards  of  their  position,  should,  by 
nil  meaofi^  Iutb  thrown  the  main  hodj  of  hia  regular  trfjopa,  consistiag  of,  aiy  fiftj 
tbouaaud  men,  into  what  may  teehmc^llj  be  called  an  immense  wedgE.  From  the  up- 
per  end  of  thia  wedge,  two  wings,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  consUtin<j  of  lifEj  thou- 
sand Zouave»  each,  should  have  extended,  the  ends  of  the  winga  impinging  upon  the 
large  or  major  extremity  of  the  wedge,  with  the  Austriaus  itnmodiatelj  in  front,  the 
point  of  the  wedge  being  directed  to  tlielr  centre.  At  the  entering  point  of  this  wedge 
elinulil  huvft  hren  stjvtionnd  tlie  smidleiit  man  in  the  army,  immediately  h*jhind  him  the 
next  smallest,  and  so  on,  the  tallest  troops  eonstituting  the  larger  end  of  the  terrible 
instrament.  Thus  graduated  —  whittled  down  to  a  point,  as  it  were  —  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  have  been  capable  of  penetrating  the  toughest  body  of  troops  in  the 
world.  A  strong  hempen  cable  should  have  been  extended  from  the  extreme  point  of 
one  wing  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  other,  on  the  outside,  running  through  holes 
perforated  in  the  coat-tails  of  the  Zouaves,  so  as  to  be  held  up  without  encumbering 
the  troops,  leaving  them  the  free  use  of  their  hands. 

*  The  army  being  thus  formed,  the  wedge  should  have  been  driven  home,  the  wings 
made  to  flop  simultaneously  and  vigorously,  and  the  whole  force  being  hurled  like  a 
thimderbolt  upon  the  enemy,  the  wedge  penetrating  their  centre,  and  the  wings  bulg- 
ing out  in  the  middle  and  turning  in  at  the  ends,  forming  two  arcs  of  a  circle,  until 
they  met,  when  the  Austrians,  being  now  completely  surrounded  and  split  in  two,  the 
ends  should  have  been  brought  together  and  tied  by  a  sailor  stationed  there  for  the 
pfurpose.  Thus  cut  in  two,  huddled  up  and  surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  wall  of  rope 
ftnd  Zouaves,  the  enemy  would  either  have  been  crushed  to  death,  or  would  have 
thrown  down  theur  arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 
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*  But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Austrians,  or  a  large  namber  oC 
them,  had  jumped  drcheval^  or,  yuigarlj  speakmg  a-straddle,  of  the  rope  and  broke  it, 
or  suppose  thej  had  cut  it  with  their  swords,  thereby  forming  a  erewu§e  throogfa'whidi 
to  debouch  and  reach  the  exterior  plain  —  wliat  then?  Why,  tbej  could  only  bate 
fallen  back  upon  the  Tillage  of  Cavriana,  which  being  too  small  to  hold  them,  they 
would  have  been  forced  further  back  to  Volta,  where,  finding  no  adequate  protcetkm 
from  the  bayonets  of  the  indomitable  Zouaves,  they  would  either  have  fidlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  as  prisoners-of-war,  or  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  This  ao- 
complished,  Njlpolkon  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  march  into  ICantua  without  in- 
terruption, whence  he  could  have  dispatched  handsful  of  troops  with  small  arms  to 
take  peaceable  possession  of  Verona,  Peschiera,  and  Legnano,  the  remaining  lliros 
comers  of  the  Quadrangle,  and  this  terrible  war  would  have  been  ended. 

'  But  Louis  Njlpoleom  thought  best  to  act  differently,  and  the  result  is  known :  In- 
stead of  capturing  and  killing  the  entire  Austrian  army,  as  he  might  have  done^  hs 
simply  placed  the  contemptible  number  of  thirty-five  thousand  hor$  de  con^ai, 

*  We  have  not  intended  to  wound  the  pride,  nor  touch  the  sensibilities  of  Loon  K4i- 
POLKON  by  what  we  have  here  said ;  and  should  he  urge  some  little  objection  to  the 
plan  of  battie  we  have  given,  we  earnestly  trust  he  will  give  us  all  due  credit  tat  «aodor 
and  a  sincere  desu^  to  see  him  do  well.' 

Who  says  that  is  n't  *  John  Phcenix  ? '  -  •  -  *An  amusing  storj,'  says  a  Tokdo^ 
Ohio,  correspondent,  *  is  told  of  the  acute  sense  of  smell  of  a  tobacconist  of  onr 
city.  He,  together  with  liis  clerk,  was  examining  some  tobacco  submitted  iir  fab 
inspection.  After  carefully  inhaling  the  flavor  by  three  or  four  protraded  moMk, 
he  exclaimed  to  his  clerk :  *  John,  can't  you  smell  old  leather  in  that 
Jodk  presented  it  to  hia  olfactories,  and  *  thought  he  eould.^  The  *  chief  *  then  i 
again,  and  declared  that  he  could  also  detect  a  very  slight  flavor  of  fiM^p2s 
This  last  aroma  John  pronounced  beyond  his  powers.  Samples  of  leaftebMOO^ 
you  know,  are  taken  from  each  end  of  the  hogshead,  and  also  from  the 
The  samples  examined  were  from  the  ends.  On  taking  a  sample  from  tlie  i 
there  was  found  an  old  boot-heel,  full  of  maple  pegs  I  Judgment  on  'toMdor* 
from  this  quarter  is  now  regarded  as  final  I '  .  -  •  Our  friend  '  CoL  Pm* Im 
sent  us  a  poem  on  ^The  Burning  of  the  Princeas^^  by  Luximon  Rot,  1CJ>^  of  I 
Rouge.  Luximon  is  not  a  poet  of  the  largest  calibre :  and  we  maryel 
senators  and  assemblymen  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana^  in  boneiyod  | 
should  have  asked  of  the  Doctor  a  copy  of  his  effusion  for  publication,  Xb  fai 
sure,  it  is  dedicated  to  *the  honorable  and  distinguished'  L^^Lsklurt\  and  cIhq^ 
gratitude  for  the  compliment  may  be  inferred :  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  *  honorable  membei's '  are  quizzing  the  medlctd  bard :  and  we 
think  our  readers  will  join  us  in  this  opinion,  after  '  hefting'  the  ensuing  s^edmen 
•bricks:' 

'Adowk  the  broad  expanse  majestic  of 

The  Sire  of  Waters  great,  the  Princess  came 

Like  a  thins  of  bright  beauty  and  of  life. 


Her  regal  halls  were  rife  with  joyons  hearts: 
The  graceful  statue  of  the  royal  maid, 
From  loftiest  pinnacle  of  '  Texas,'  gazed 
On  fair  plantations,  where  the  mouHrch  toon- 
Eing  Cotton — woold  descend  with  his  flakes 
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mum^s  ihhh,  sat 


Snow,  and  the  wartng  cane's  aweet  neelar-juico 
Would  flow.' 

*  •        *        4        ,        '  Tn>  iweet  PrinceaB  ia 

A  bonoj'  faTorit«  bout ;  ber  iwift  speed. 
Her  beantj,  and  the  tforffeonsin^a*  of  her 
Fine  ^chjtecture  und  palatini  biilU, 
H«r  rich  odornmerits  and  her  state-rooms  fair, 
Caiue  h«r  to  aeem  like  rairy  fioatlng  it^le  i 

I  Of  diiEilmg  heftuty  rarej  o'f  rather^  Uke  • 

SoiDe  graod  encb Anted  sparktioK  palace  in 
A  beauteous  bhdal  Eden  of  the  E:ri.^t  — 
An  orieotal  parodiAo  of  fairj  dreams/ 

'AL03ro  ffreat  Mi^l9.^ippi's  roUing  tide. 
Behold  ner  sendiog  forth  the  penla  of  her 
Bright  glided  bell,  aod  deaf  n in g  waf-whoop  of 
Her  Joud  eteom-whUtle/ 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  ^  grouping '  in  the  asuexed  passage,  de- 
nibing  the  immediate  effects  of  the  burating  of  the  boiler ; 


t 


*  Then  came  a  burst  of  dread  rokanio  sound  ; 
Her  centrti  to  a  belli  sib  crater  chiitigBd, 
A  blackened  ihiias  of  bymati  fmgrqents  fluog 
High  into  th"  itartled  air^  aod  wrapt  the  whole 
Fair  Doble  craft  with  sheets  of  demon  blaze: 
Le^,.  arms,  and  heads,  trunks,  cbimnejitj  pUot-hou^e, 
With  wheel,  acid  statue  uf  the  I'rincesii  luir. 
And  boiler's  fra&^ents,  and  the  beams  and  bolts, 
With  crash  of  timber  and  resounding  iron, 
Were  upward  hurl'd  from  that  dreadlurid  chasm  — 
That  gulph  of  chaos  and  destruction  dire.' 

IndiTidualiziDg  the  victims  of  the  sad  disaster  is  less  effective,  since  the  lines 
»em  taken  from  a  newspaper  paragraph,  and  *  cut  up  in  lengths,  to  suit : ' 

Bbayb  Sherburne's  lost,  and  Murphy's  dead, 

And  Clark  is  ffone,  and  Brandon,  Yalb  and  Glovxr  bold, 

And  CoFFBT,  HuARD,  and  Bannistbb  are  slain ; 

And  brave  Lavillb  there  lies  with  crippled  limbs : 

Both  Bell  and  Richards,  strugdins,  gasp  in  death ; 

Db  Leb,  Clark,  Brandon,  and  the  Marks  are  slain ; 

And  there  Judge  Botcb  and  others  writhe  in  pain  ; 

The  younger  Clark,  Willcox,  and  Scott  are  low, 

And  blooa  from  Carb  and  Evans  freely  flow ; 

And  there  Surgbt,  Lacoul  and  Hudson  groan  — 

Here  Cockburn,  Harbob,  Yigne,  and  Flowers,  moan ; 

Judge  Farrar  's  scalded  by  the  ruthless  steam, 

Ana  there,  on  Murdock,  comes  a  crashing  beam ; 

Here  Davenport  the  burning  flame  surrounds  — 

And  there  a  scorching  rafter  Stephens  wounds ; 

And  brave  Mobbow's  tall  and  athletic  form 

Is  crushed  amid  this  dire  volcanic  storm. 

With  great  sang  fraid  Judge  Bubk  strips  off  his  clothes, 

And  from  the  burning  deck  himself  he  throws 

Into  the  Mississippi's  rolling  flood, 

With  fragments  turbid  —  and  with  human  blood.' 

Now  this  casualty  ^ as  of  too  painful  a  character  to  be  thus  travestied:  and  our 

>iiiion  of  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  who  could  counsel  the  publi- 

iHoa  of  such  trash  as  we  have  been  considering,  may  be  thus  expressed,  in  kin- 

ped  '  Uank  verse : ' 

The  members  of 
The  Louisiana  Legislature  did 
A  very  silly,  foolish  thing,  when  they 
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Did  recommend  the  printing  of 
Dr.  Ldximon  Rot,  his  Terse* ;  which 
Are  very  flat  indeed :  and  if 
He  e*er  should  write  again,  let 
Him  not  rush  to  types :  becaase 
He  may  be  certain  that  he  can't 
'  Keep  a  hotel : ' 

figuratively  speaking,  we  would  be  understood.  -  -  -  If  this  goasiptng 'ilp* 
from  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  from  a  friend  in  the  *fiur  west,'  is  not  cbaracteristie  of 
that  region,  we  lade  perception  and  appreciation :  *  The  speculatofs  in  Wttftcn 
village  lots  do  seem  to  be  very  fortunate  in  selecting  healthy  locatioiis.  Ont  of 
these  gentlemen,  having  a  large  interest  in  the  two-year-old  dty  of  ,  loerted 

in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  near  the  Illinois  line,  was  asked  by  a  prospeetiTt  piv- 
chaser  concerning  the  health  of  his  locality :  ^Healthy  here/*  np&ed  ihb  nil- 
dent  —  *  Healthy  !  !  Well,  /  should  father  think  it  was  I  Why,  stmigqi^  m- 
body  ever  dies  here :  we  were  obliged  to  send  over  into  Dlinois  to  grt  a  ocng^  to 
start  our  burying-ground.'  The  *  party'  did  not  *  locate'  there:  it  was  tob'ftw- 
fully  salubrious.  ...  A  New- York  mercantile  house  hdd  an  unsettled  < 
of  long  standing  agamst  a  lame  duck  *  out  here ; '  and  hearing  he  was 
'  well-to^o,'  sent  their  claim  on  to  a  Western  lawyer  to  collect  In  due  tinw  Aflgr 
received  a  reply,  which  eflSxstually  '  kid'  any  hope  they  might  have  entertaiiMd  of 
receiving  their  money.     It  ran  in  this  wise : 

' '  Gbnts  :  You  will  never  get  any  spondulick  from  Bill  Josmov.  The  \ 
called  upon  him  yesterday,  and  found  him  with  nary  tile ;  his  feet  upon  the  i 
and  not  clothes  enough  upon  him  to  wad  a  gun!*  * 

We  call  that  an  expressive  simile ! '    •    -    -    When  we  stood,  rapt  in  i 
with  our  friends  Elliott  the  preeminent  portrait-painter,  and  Mr,  MAiMv^H^ti 
Washington,  (an  appreciative  lover  and  most  liberal  patron  of  the  Fine  Arln^)  1 
Mr.  Church's  picture  of  *  The  Heart  of  the  Andee^*  we  heard  this  remark  1 
£nglish-looking  person,  who  was  mopping  his  perspiring  *  foward '  with  aa  ] 
Bandanna :  *  Ex-ctf«MngIy  clever !  —  that  must  *  tell '  abroad'    Yes :  it 
witness  the  following,  from  the  *  London  Daily  Netoe,*  which  we  publidi,  J 
simple  reason,  that  as  an  American^  we  are  glad  to  see  the  genius  of  < 
countrymen  appropriately  and  frankly  honored : 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  exhibited  thli  season,  it  now  on  view  Hit  At 
German  Gallery,  New  Bond-street    The  artist — Mr.  Ghubch,  ihe  ftmnrinan      \m  al- 
ready established  a  high  reputation  in  this  country  by  Us  extraordinary  palntfag  af  At 
*  Falls  of  Niagara.'    Never  before  had  the  mijesty  of  that  seene,  with  aB  its  kMli 
variety  of  toiling,  foaming,  eddying,  glandng,  crashing,  broken  walw  aa ihii%  hts 
so  impressively  presented  to  the  eye.    Other  representations  may  hava  baea  gsai  Ar 
recollection,  but  the  suggestiveness  of  that  alone  enabled  those  wlio  bad  tiot  ee&a  t&^^| 
great  Falls  to  form  some  idea  of  the  gloriously  terrible  reality.    Tlia  prceeni  picture  b^™ 
a  worthy  companion  to  the  last.    Mr.  Ghubch  seems  to  have  proposed  to  rvidi^  ^ 
climax  and  acme  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  most  epical  in  his  own  grant  twin  cojitiiieiil^H 
Here  we  have  a  pictorial  poem  upon  the  immovable  monntabi-niijesty  of  the  gT««^^| 
South-American  Gordilleras ;  before,  we  had  the  most  stupendous  le^p  and  pluDf«  of 
the  great  rolling  North- American  flood.    The  *  Heart  of  the  Ani*—  *  •"  a  aceiie  hitbcrw 
unexplored  by  the  painter ;  but  Humboldt,  with  tntth,  obtenrea  taai  in  no  other  lee* 
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lion  of  the  globe,  not  excepting  the  Alps  and  HimalajaSt  cijald  the  UniLseupe  painter 
acquire  s\icb,  hq  extent  and  Tariet^  of  knowkidge  suited  to  hl^  puq^ose^  ojid  receive 
Buch  inspiration  mid  impnlse.  Our  own  landscape  painters^  e^eD  after  their  annud  trip 
to  Snoi^'don^  migUt  well  sigh  for  each  i  new  world  aa  this  to  conquer.  On  the  oth^r 
hand,  Mr.  Ciicncii,  our  Amerimn  co  —-or  rather,  let  us  mj  brother -^boM  Uttte 
or  notbing  to  learn  from  the  ejspericnce  of  the  oldeat  European  school  or  master.  Yet, 
marvelloua  <ia  Is  the  skilful  eompoBlUon  and  ccmprehensiTe  knowledge  here  dLspkjed, 
Mr,  CiiURCU  has  never  studied  in  the  most  conventional  sense  of  the  word ;  be  has 
never  visited  the  great  galleries  of  art  ont  of  America.  But  he  hufl  done  better ;  be 
hUA  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  at  fir^t  band  of  the  noble  coast  and  mountain 
icenerj  of  his  native  land.  This,  was  the  truiuing  he  had  received  before  he  rcsolTed 
to  open  up  for  himself  a  ^cld  entirely  new  to  all  modern  artists  of  note  and  ability. 
Original  and  elevated,  however^  a>s  wa^  hla  theme,  he  brought  to  it  powers  and  capaeitj 
fully  commensurate.  The  pre-Kapimelite  rainuteDess  and  »elf-evidenl  aceutney  of  the 
foreground,  and  the  broadly-generalized,  delieutely-gmduated,  and  atmospheric  distance 
of  thi*  picture,  prove  that  the  artist  unites  ahnoat  a  ixjntrariety  of  gifts.  Breadth  and 
finiijh  are  almost  perfeetly  harmoniKed.  .  .  .  We  would  gladly  attempt  to  convejr 
some  geneml  idea  of  t\nA  truly  great  pietare,  but  that  our  apace  would  not  permit  iM 
to  sketch  ever  so  imperfectly  all  the  richness  here  accumulated,  as  it  were,  from  every 
20ne  and  climate ;  aU  the  Ivixuriance  of  tropical  vegetation,  of  impenetrable  Bloping 
silvas  and  interminable  table-la^d,  and  of  great  Andean  snow-crested  monntains,  whose 
ranges  almost  bi^eet  the  earth,  and  from  whose  aides  gush  streams  whose  course  id 
measured  by  the  breadth  of  continents.  Overall  this  panorama  of  power^  and  majesty, 
amd  beauty,  there  mantles,  however,  only  a  sentiment  of  repose,  calculated  to  awaken 
a  fftiil,  deep  feeling  of  veneration.  TcnNEn  himself,  in  his  wildcat  imagination,  never 
painted  a  scene  of  greater  magniEeence  than  this  view,  which  wears  all  the  itnpreis 
of  Nature's  own  unrivalled  reality. 

*  Good*  for  the  ' Thunderer  t  *  -  ,  -  Reader  ;  if  jou  desire  to  sec  a  Rpecijneii 
of  *  condensed  composition,'  do  us  the  favor  to  read  the  following.  It  is  the  pro- 
logue to  *  TroHiUS  and  Cbesida,'  by  *■  William  SHAKSPEAii^f  Qeinl;' : 

*  In  Tro^»  there  lies  the  scene.    From  isles  of  Greece 
The  pnnceij  orgulous^  their  high  blood  chafed, 
—  T  Hovi!  lo  th(?  port  of  Athpm^  y^vut  their  ^hips, 

Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war :  Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Phrygia :  and  their  vow  is  made, 
To  ransack  Troy  :  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravished  Ublbn,  Mbnblaus'  queen, 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps ;  and  that 's  the  quarrel. 
To  Tenedos  they  come ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  war-like  fraughtage  :  Now  on  DarcOin  plains 
The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavillions :  Priam's  six-gated  city, 

TAawj^avi       AVk^    n^arm  Vkwan       Tlina       /^VkA^na       'Pivrhton 


Dardan,  and  Tvmbria,  Ilias,  Ghetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples, 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 


Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spii 

On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 


pints, 


Sets  all  on  hazard.  And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  armed  —  but  not  in  confidence 
or  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice;  but  suited 
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In  like  conditions  as  our  argument — 

To  tell  jou,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  or  those  broils, 

'Ginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  awaj 

To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are ; 

Now  good,  or  bad,  't  is  but  the  chance  of  war/ 

What  a  vivid  variety  of  pictures  I  -  -  -  *-4  Sunday-School  Teaeker^  writ< 
us  as  follows  from  Middlotown :  *  I  was  glad  to  notice  in  the  last  number  of  yoi 
Magazine,  a  few  thoughts  upon  our  English  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prajer,  pt 
ticularly  with  reference  to  the  reading,  *  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.'  Your  ow 
rendering,  as  suggested,  seems  more  in  consonance  with  the  general  spirit  an 
teachings  of  the  Scripture,  and  with  our  ideas  of  the  character  and  attributes  ( 
*Our  Father  in  Heaven.'  Allow  me  to  suggest  the  foUowing  as  convejring 
justcr  sense  of  our  Saviour's  words  to  his  disciples  and  to  us :  ^Lea/te  u$  not  \ 
temptation,^  This  is  a  petition  which  we  all  have  occasion  to  oflfer  up,  and  oe 
tainly  conveys  no  imputation  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  which  can  hardly  be  m 
of  the  prayers  as  set  forth  in  our  common  English  version.'  -  -  -  The  Iblkr 
ing  recent  publications  await  future  reference  in  these  pages :  ^Henry  JBiid$on^ 
Holland :  an  Inquiry  into  tlie  Origin  and  Objects  of  the  Voyage  which  Ud 
the  Discovery  of  tlie  Hudson  River  ;  '  with  *  Biographical  Notes : '  from  the  Vn 
of  the  Brothers  Giunta  D'Albani,  at  the  Hague:  ^Address  of  the  Waahingt 
National  Monument  Society,'  by  the  Secretary,  John  Carroll  Bbemt,  Esq. :  ■ 
Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton's  'Anniversary  Address  on  Ministerial  Union.'  Abo  reodr' 
*  The  Orthographical  Hobgoblin ! '  -  •  -  The  recent  death  of  Rurro  Cho^ 
and  the  remarks  which  the  event  has  elicited  from  the  public  press,  hsfe  T9&^ 
in  our  mind  a  thought  which  has  often  occurred  to  it :  What  wa»  it  «AlcA  c 
stituted  the  Eloquence  of  Rxifus  Choate  f  It  surely  must  have  been  in  hit  us 
ner^  and  that  we  never  witnessed.  In  print^  selected  by  partial  friendSi  audi 
vanccd,  with  no  stinted  praise,  his  *  brilliant'  and  *  eloquent'  passages  seem  to 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  '  You  should  have  heard  him  once,  before  a  BO0 
jury  1 '  exclaims  one  of  his  fervent  admirers,  this  moment  at  our  elbowl  No  dcMiJ 
that  would  have  been  one  test :  but  you  did  not  require  to  hear  Webster  :  he  liv 
in  print,  as  he  lives  in  memory.  Choate's  style  of  oratory,'  says  the  ^Eaprm 
daily  journal,  whose  editors  knew  him  intimately,  *  was  in  the  worst  manner  of 
very  bad  school.  Affected,  unnatural,  strained,  it  could  not  be  comprehnde 
without  study.  Webster  could  and  would  say  more  in  five  minutes  than  Gboat 
would  say  in  five  hours.'  -  •  -  A  plain,  straight-forward,  easily-foQovnx 
practical,  altogether  excellent  work,  is  '•Copeland^s  Country  Life:  a  HandfBm 
of  Agriculture^  Horticulture,  and  Landscape  Gardening.^  We  shall  haveaQm 
what  more  to  say  of  the  volume,  and  somewhat  more  to  the  purpose^  herafte 
John  P.  Jewett  and  Company,  of  Boston,  are  the  publishers.  -  -  -  A  snoin 
reliable,  and  ever  ready  adhesive  substance  for  repairing  broken  fumitura  an 
household  ware,  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  a  desideratum.  The  want  is  now  a 
mirably  supplied  by  Spaulding's  Prepared  Glue,  rendered  soluble  by  dianiod 
and  sold  in  neat  bottles,  with  a  brush,  for  that  American  institution  —  twenty-fr 
cents.  When  applied,  the  glue  hardens,  and  holds  with  tenacity.  No  houMhd 
should  be  without  it 
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It  soTnetiines  happens  tlmt 
places,  as  well  as  people,  Whd 
^tJt  the  true  bent  of  their  pu* 
»ii«s  only  very  late  in  life.  Tlius 
^^  it  been  with  our  favoriti' 
»iwiimer*resort  on  the  rooky 
*tt^nd  of  old  Aqnidneck — '  Islo 
^^  I'eaee.'  It  is  but  to-4ay  tlmt 
*he  andent  city  of  Newport  is 
"^ginning  to  realize  her  brilliant  • 
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«U»stiiiy  as  u  ntratt  iViin  tlu'  Imsy  life  of  wliirli  Iwo  liuiulrud  years  asua-T. 
it  WHS  her  hopeful  ambit  ion  to  become  the  very  scene  and  centre.    .  -     ^ 
one  time  her  now  cjuit't  liarbor  was  tlie  eliief  rendezvous  of  the  inariKi^   'w 
(if  the  surrouiidinL>:  seas,  and  slie  looked  down  in  connnereial  pride  ai  ~^^k 
patronage  upon  all  the  present  great  ports  of  the  land,  fearless  of  xW 
rivalry,  in  which  her  <»nce  bright  prosprcts  have  long  shice  bwn  s 
entirely  buried.     The  turn  which  time  and  circumstances  have  tlr 
given  to  her  fate  is  n;»t  to  be  reg»*etted,  while  the  loss  in  the  old  care  — "    " 
is  so  amply  made  up  in  the  new.     The  nmsic  of  the  far-sounding  sea 
more  bctiltiiig  I  he  '  Isle  of  Peace'  than  the  babel-vnice  of  commerc   — := 
and  her  health-giving  airs  are  sweeter,  nntainled  by  the  smoke  of  f:Er      -= 
t<»ry  and  mill.     The  laughing  yacht  looks  more  at  home  in  her  suni^^:^ 

waters  than  the  grim,  weather-stained  merchantman,  and  her  strcn. 

:in»  more  ai)proj)riately  lined  willi  gay  villas  and  cottage-nooks,  th 
with  dark  warehouses  and  dingy  shops. 

>riieh  and  h»!ig,  however,  as  our  sea-girt  city  may  thus  seem 
have  mistaken  her  calling,  she  ha**  never  live«l  ingh»riously,  for, 
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S^^iiiiif;  will  sparkle,  though  struck  upon  the  most  untoward  flint,  so  in 

^^e  story  and  in  the  still  rcmainins^  traces  of  lier  past  character,  there 

overywliere  shines  evidence  of  the  power  which  now  distinguishes  her 

^'^    her  new  vocation.     They  are  pleasant  pictures  to  look  upon,  both 

*  this  and  tliat,'  the  old  Xewj)ort  of  the  past  century  and  the  new  and 

^^^y  different  city  of  the  present  day. 

Newport  occupies  the  south-west  corner  of  the  island  upon  which 

"'^   little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  of  which  it  forms  a  considerable  part, 

"'^H  named.     To  the  old  aborighial  occupants  the  region  was  known 

'^^        Aquidneck,   Aquitneck,    or   Aquethneck,    according    to    varying 

'^''^■^ographies  —  signifying  'Isle  of  Peace.'     Its  southern  sliores  are 

^'^i^hed  by  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic,  while  at  all  other  points  it  is  sur- 

^^^uded  by  the  M'aters  of  the  Xarragansett  Hay.     In  the  year  1038  it 

^*^«-H  purchased  by  the  first  white 

'*^t  tiers,  of  the  Chieftains  Canonicus 

^'^^  Miantonomi,    for   the  certain 

l^^irnber  of  broadcloth  coats,  jack- 

'^>voa,  and  other  sundries,  which 

^''^t  at  the  time  to  make  up  the 

*^>itoniary  price  of  such  connnodi- 

''^  as  Indian  states  and  territories. 

*^Jie  Aquidneck  pioneers  were  a 

^^*:|'*^y  led  by  John  Clarke,  William 

•  ^*lrlington,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 

'Kts,  who   were   driven   by  the 

Ppressions    of   religious    bigotry 


^'u  their  homes  in  the  neighlwrinc/ 
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colony  of  Massael 
as  Kotjer  Williams 
friends  had  just 
boeu  compelled  to 
asylum  on  the  site 
present  city  of  Pro\ 
thirty  miles  above, 
head  of  the  Narra 
Bay.  Clarke  and 
low-exiles  had  Ret 
Lontjf  Island  ou  th 
ware,  but  were 
stopped  en  route 
Williams  and  pcrsu 
enshrine  their  Per 
ihe  Island  of  Aqi 
in  his  own  vicinage 
first  settlement  wa 
casset,  now  Portsmouth,  in  the  upper  ])art  of  their  new  territ< 
the  busy  hive  increased  so  fast,  that  when  a  year  only  had  pass 
fou!Kl  it  necessary  to  swarm,  which  tlu'y  did,  a  ]>ortion  of  tin 
ceedinpf  south- ward,  in  10:39,  and  foundnijx  for  themselves  the 
city  of  Ni^wj)()rt. 

As  on  tlH»  settlement  of  Ilotrer  Williams  in  Providence,  sc 
colony  at  Acjuidneck,  there  was  a  hearty  exorcisiniif  of  the  dc 
intolerance  an<l  j)ersecution,  in  matters  (»f  conscience,  which  so 
the  character  of  the  neiirhboring  reij^ions ;  ami  entire  frec<loi 
reliixious  and  civil,  was  solenmly  assured  to  all  —  a  wise  Jis  wel 
policy  which  at  once  strenijthened  the  new  s(*ttlements  w 
wealth  and  virtue  of  the  classes  ])roscri))ed  elsewhere,  especi 
then  numerous  ones  of  (Quakers  and  Jews.  The  admission  t 
elements  into  the  body  politic  and  social,  contributed  grcatl 
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»Qnmediate  success  and  to  the  after  fortunes  of  the  people  ;  and  to  this 
^y  is  the  sahitary  influence  powerfully  and  usefully  at  work. 

Next  to  the  great  blessing  of  religious  liberty,  the  chief  attraction 
of*  ^quidneck,  or  Rhode  Island  —  as  the  inhabitants  re-named  it,  from 
Its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  in  the  Mediterranean  — 
^'as  the  purity  and  pleasantness  of  its  climate,  a  greater  secret  of  its 
success  at  this  day  even  than  then. 

'  It  is,'  says  Xeal  in  his  history  (1715-20)  '  deservedly  esteemed  the 

paradise  of  New-England,  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  and  for  the 

temperateness  of  the  climate ;  and  though  it  be  not  above  sixty-five 

n^Ues  south  of  Boston,  it  is  a  coat  warmer  in  winter.'    Berkeley,  of  whose 

^J^eeable  connection  with  the  neighborhood  we  shall  speak  by-and-by, 

truing  in  1729  to  a  friend,  describes  the  climate  as  like  that  of  Italy, 

^^^  Hot  colder  in  winter  than  ho  had  experienced  it  every  where  north 

^l^  Rome.     '  We  have,'  said  Callender  in  his  Historical  Discourse  in 

'  ^S>  '  all  summer,  a  south  and  a  south-westerly  sea-breeze ; '  while 

•    *^ther  writer  of  a  century  back  praised  it  as  '  the  healthiest  country 

^^Ver  knew.' 

.        *;  ne  climate  of  Newport,  thus  so  remarked  by  visitors  at  the  earliest 

f:ifc    ""^ods,  no  less  than  now,  for  its  charming  qualities,  comes,  says 

_^^*^<essor  Maury,  from  the  trend  of  the  gulf-stream,  driven  thitherward 


.^fce  prevailing  south  and  south-west  winds. 

^^  March,  1644,  six  years  aft^r  the  first  settlement  at  Aquidneck 
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ries  of  gallant  warlike  achievement,  of  both  earlier  and  later  cl£^ 
in  those  troublous  djiys. 

With  the  fall  of  the  posts  on  Mount  Wasliington  the  whole  of 
island  of  New- York  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  an^^ 
remained  during  the  war ;  the  waters  of  the  Harlem  and  the  Spyt  ds 
Duivel  forming  thenceforward  the  northern  boundary  of  their  positic 
here,  while  a  long  stretch  of  country  lay  between  them  and  the  Ain^ 
ican  posts  above. 

Though  tlie  island  was  thus  given  up,  the  losers  still  hoped — ai^ 
more  than  once  attempted  —  to  regain  it.  In  17 TV  General  Hea^ 
was  ordered  to  approach  King's  bridge,  and  if  practicable  to  attsu^ 
the  fortifications  there,  lie  advanced  and  summoned  Fort  Indepetf 
dence,  on  Tetard's  Hill,  to  surrender.  This  reasonable  demand  we 
refused ;  and  before  it  could  be  enforced  other  events  caused  it  to  Is 
withdrawn.  In  IVSI  there  again  seemed  to  be  a  favorable  opportv 
iiity  here  for  patriot  valor,  and  a  descent  under  the  command  of  tt 
Duke  de  Lauam  Mas  i)lanned ;  but,  like  the  previous  venture,  it  prove 
iriiitless. 

In  the  attack  under  Heath,  on  the  iTth  January,  1 V 77,  there  ir 
some  spirited  and  bloody  work.  Tmo  days  after,  one  thousaB 
troops  were  detailed  for  a  further  assault  upon  the  British  battalia 
within  the  Bridge.  It  was  intended  to  cross  the  Spyt  den  Duivel 
the  night  upon  the  ice  ;  but  that  scheme  was  abandoned  as  hazardo^ 
when  wanner  weather  immediately  followed.  The  next  morning  the 
was  a  severe  cannonading  upon  both  sides,  and  so  again  on  the  snccec 
ing  day ;  all  greatly  to  the  confusion  and  dismay  of  the  besieged.  T 
spot  was  at  all  times  a  scene  of  gallant  deeds  —  the  Thermopyla  of  ^ 
time  and  neighl)()rhood,  no  less  bravely  disputed  than  was  the  class 
pass  of  the  Spartans  of  old.  In  1783  there  came  its  hour  of  trimnp- 
when,  upon  the  evacuation  of  New-York  by  the  British  troops  at  tb 
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a  these  days  of  commercial  prospeiity,  Newport  was  not  less  pre- 
aent  for  intelligence,  taste,  and  learning,  and  was,  as  l^r.  Water- 
se  said  in  1824,  {Boston  InteUiyencer^)  '  the  diosen  resort  of  tlie  rich 
philosophic  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.'  In  this 
acteristic  of  the  old  town  there  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  special 
ires  of  the  new ;  for,  with  all  its  o])ulence  and  refinements,  the 
%X  Newport  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  no  means  excreeds  that  of 
eighteenth,  in  elegance  and  culture,  or  even  approaches  it  in  true 
ity  and  courtliness  of  manners,  in  princely  liberality,  or  in  high- 
^  niorah.  These  were  yet  tlie  stately  days  of  the  old  aristocratic^ 
'^i€,  when  the  unwashed  democnicy  of  modern  times  was  all  un- 
nied  of. 

cnong  the  earliest  of  the  distinguished  names  associated  with  the 
r  of  Newport  is  that  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  made 
Lppcarance  there  in  17*20,  tarrying  some  two  years.  The  memor)' 
LIS  amiable  and  learned  philosopher  is  often  and  vividly  recalled  to 
tiiind  of  the  ])resent  people  and  visitors  at  Newport.  On  the 
5  of  the  town,  within  sound  of  the  surf  on  thci  sea-shore,  there  yet 
rls  the  house  which  he  built  and  occupied,  un<ler  the  name  of 
itehall,  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  which  ho  wrote  some  of  his 
it  works,  among  them  the  famous  ode  in  whii'h  occurs  the  otl- 
ted  Hne,  *  West  ward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way/  In  a 
«s  of  the  rocky  bluff  near  by,  on  the  Sachuest  or  Second  Beach, 
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known  to  Ti>^  :is  tli*'  llan«jrinix  K<><-ks,  he  is  sii»l  to  have  jieiiiKMl  ll.i 
|>;i«r<*s  <»!'  Iiis  *  Minute  J'liik>.soj»hor,'  uikIit  tlit*  inspiration  ot"  ihi*  vt»ia-- 
f'ul  sea.  Tli<*  Worthy  I>i>h(>j>'s  I'loqiUMicu  was  onNisionally  hoard  from 
tho  ]»iil|»it  of  th»»  vcnrrahlc  'rrinity  C'hurcli,  and  the  urijaii  in  use  then* 
to  this  day,  was  the  irit'l  ol'his  iri-norous  hand. 

In  tlie  society  whicli  l>i*rki*li*y  met  in  Newj)ort  Avas  found  hisdiwa! 
friend  Iloufynian,  the  reelor  of  Trinity  C'hureh,  and  the  p:od-fath»?r  nj 
the  h»l'ty  ohscrvalory-erowned  erninenee  on  the  n«»rth  of  the  city. 
Then  tlure  was  the  IJev.  .I«>hn  CaHeudcr,  tlie  author  of  the  fanums 
'  II.is;orieal  Disroursc ;  *  the  wise  divin<*s  Stiles  and  Ilopkinsun,  an*! 
Ahrahani  KimIwojhI,  the  irenerous  foun<h'r  of  th<*  lieautiful  KtMhvuCti 
Library,  s«»  atiraftive  to  the  strantriT  in  the.  t«>wn  at  the  jnv»»'nt  day: 
and  besi<U's  tlu'S(»]eanuMl  worthies,  thi're  were  the  hosj»itahle  INIaihonov 
(io«lfn*y  and  John,  many  nierehant  jiriners,  and  other  large-ht'arti'-l 
speeinii'iis  of  the  iine  old  t^i.Mitry  of  l)y-<r«,ii(.  days.  It  wouM  In- 
pleasant  to  leeall  hen.'  the  miinerous  aneedote*^  whirli  liave  eonii*  d«»v»!! 
to  u-i  of  till'  s'M'ial  life  of  Newport  at  this  peri»)d,  hut  we  must  lia-ti.i 
on  t»»  the  eventful  story  of  later  <lays.  l>etbre  we  glance  at  this.  ili. 
rev»>lutionary  ejioch,  no  h-ss  in  the  fortunes  and  fite  o{  N«»wport  tlnii 
in  the  political  eharaetiT  of  the  country,  let  us  hastily  chnmiih'  tK- 
names  of  yet  a  few  others  wliose  lives  have  shed  hisfre  upon  tlie  ]il:ii-«-. 
as  that  of  (Jillu-rt  Stuart,  the  illustrious  painter,  and  «^f  Edward  3Ial- 
hone,  another  ''stimahU'  artist,  an<l  of  \ct  a  thinl,  the  \cnerahle  ('hark* 
U.  Kinu,  yet  li\inLr.  as  lon;^  may  lu*  continue  to,  ainoiii;  u*i.  Tlu 
elo(|Uent  v<»icr  <,['  Channintr  was  <»ftcn  heard  on  the  <dd  isle  of  A^ui*!- 
neck,  and  hi^  homestead  i.  amonof  tlu*  ]»ictures<pie  ndii's  of  tht»  retji'.i;. 
Sr>.  a^so.  are  the  home  ami  ttmih  of  ()liv<-r  llazanl  Perry,  the  illustri'»».* 

Connnodore  «»f  the  Lake. 
It  was  thus  uinhT  till 
most  propitituis  }»ree/.t<et 
fortune,  material  an«l  nu»r:»l. 
ruflled  only  in  earlier  yviii* 
hy  the  neiirhhtiiini;  wars  *»t 
KiuiT  Philip,  and  the  ^i'l 
earlier  rum«»rs  of  wars  In- 
tween  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  the  nortli,  that  «•' 1 
\<Mvport  lived  troni  l'«'' 
hirth  to  the  tr(»ul»loii<  .Iny* 
•  f  the  Revolution,  wli!»l. 
rohhed  her  of  lier  p«»pi:!:i- 
tion  and  wealth,  ne\«rt«> 
come  l)ack  airain  liy  the«»M 
path  «»f  c(»iunier«*ial  ontor- 
j»riso  an«i  sucooss. 
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TIic  only  acliuii  which  may  properly  be  called  a  l)attlc  that  happened 
iu  llhode  Island  during  the  Revolution,  was  fou^^ht,  with  no  decided 
success  on  either  side,  on  Butts'  or  Quaker  hill,  in  Portsmouth,  the 
original  settlement  of  the  island.  Yet  the  j)eople  were  staunch  adhe- 
rents of  the  popular  cause,  and  many  opportunities  came  for  the  dis- 
|)lay  of  their  gallantry  and  Aalor  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Long 
before  tlie  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  tliey  ])erformed  the 
first  overt  act  of  resistance  which  was  made  in  the  Colonies  to  the 
royal  authority,  by  the  summary  destruction  of  the  armed  slooj)  'Lib- 
erty,' in  return  for  her  rude  treatment  of  a  vessel  from  an  adjoining 
irolony,  and  of  themselves  when  they  demande<l  atonement  therefor. 
The  incensed  Newportera  boarded  the  '  Liberty,'  cut  her  cables,  and 
let  her  drift  out  to  (ioat  Island,  wliere  she  was  socm  afterward  burnt 
durhig  a  heavy  thunder-storm.  Sid)sequently  to  this  act  there  occurre<l, 
further  up  the  bay,  the  simihir  exploit  of  Gaspee  Point,  in  which  the 
obnoxious  toll-gathering  craft,  the  '  Gasj)ee,'  was  adroitly  persuaded 
to  run  u])on  the  unknown,  hid<len  sands,  and  while  thus  helpless,  was 
destroyed  by  a  rebellious  party  from  l^rovidence.  Not  less  daring 
was  the  attac^k  of  the  '  Pigot '  by  the  crew  of  the  little  sloop  '  Hawk,' 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  Xothing,  either,  could  have  been  more 
neatly  done  than  the  bold  seizure  of  the  British  conmiander  Prescott, 
at  his  own  head-quarters  at  Portsmouth,  when  Colonel  Barton,  of 
Providence,  and  a  few  trusty  fellows  dropped  down  the  bay  at  night, 
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under  the  noses  of  the  encmy'8  ships,  and  mastering  the  sentineU 
coolly  took  the  old  tyrant  from  his  bed  and  carried  him,  without  su- 
perfluous toilette,  again  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  Teasels,  to 
the  American  camp.  The  General  himself  said  at  the  moment  to  hii> 
gallant  captor :  ^  Sir,  you  have  made  a  bold  push  to-night !  * 

The  first  threat  of  war  against  Rhode  Island  was  made  in  the  fid! 
of  1775,  when  Admiral  Wallace,  who  commanded  an  English  fleet  in 
the  harbor  at  the  time,  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  carry  off  the  live 
stock  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island  for  the  supply  of  the  royal 
troops  in  Boston.  Foiled  seasonably  in  his  project,  he  swore  vengeance 
against  tlic  town,  frightening  away  half  of  its  inhabitants,  and  sorely 
terrifying  the  rest,  until  a  compromise  was  mside  by  furnishing  him  cer. 
tain  ston>s  and  supplies.  Ho  then  proceeded  up  the  bay,  leaving  deso- 
lation wherever  his  demands  were  denied.  In  the  following  spriDg 
(1776)  Wallace  was  by  a  spirited  effort  driven  out  of  the  harbor  rf 
Newport ;  but  before  Christmas  of  that  same  year  there  came  a  Bri- 
tish  fleet,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker^  from  which  nine  or  ten  thousand 
troops,  English  and  Hessians,  were  landed  at  Middletown,  five  mile* 
from  Newport ;  and  hereabouts  the  intruders  stayed  until  the  autnmn 
of  1779,  now  in  their  camp,  and  now  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  but,  in  canij)  or  not,  always  aggressive  and  destructive: 
so  that  at  their  final  departure  they  left  only  ruin  and  dismay  where 
they  had  tbund  prosperity  and  happy  content.  On  abandoning  the 
island,  after  their  three-years'  ])i)ssession,  they  completed  the  destruc- 
tion they  had  begun  and  continued  by  burning  the  barracks  at  Fon 
Adams  and  the  light-house  on  J^eavertail  Point,  and  by  bearing  away 
the  town  records,  which  were  subsequently  regained,  but  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  be  of  little  use.    The  churches  had  lieen  used  and  abtiMfd 

as  barracks  ;  the  Redwood  Library  waj» 
rob])od  of  its  treasures ;  hundreds  of  build- 
ings  had  been  destroyed,  and  of  all  thi* 
beautiful  trees  which  formerly  adorned  tlio 
island,  scarcely  one  remained. 

The  investment  of  the  island  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  the  gradual  wreck  which  resulted 
from  wanton  destruction  and  from  the  con- 
tinual defence  of  their  position,  reduced 
the  po])ulation  from  twelve  to  four  thou- 
sand, desolatc:<l  the  country,  and  rubed 
Newjiort,  despite  tlu»  brilliant  flicker  of  fitV 
whicli  followed,  in  the  gjiy  occupancy  oi 
the  town  by  tlu»  French  troops  under  Ri»- 
chambeau  and  the  Admiral  de  Temav. 


THE     PimmT     MOXCMBHT. 


THE      OCrVAH       IIPD^K. 


^^  A  brave  but  futile  attempt  had  been  made  the  predous  autumn, 
F  ( AiigtiJ^t,  1778,)  with  the  cooperation  of  a  French  fleet,  under  D'Estaing, 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  Rhode  Island.  The  people  now  coniicientlj 
hoped  for  release  from  the  yoke  which  had  so  long  galled  them,  bat 
wilh  the  exception  of  a  little  maneuvering,  and  sailing  to  and  fro,  and 
llie  sinking  of  some  boats  as  obstructions  to  the  navigation,  nothing  of 
great  moment  happened  on  the  water,  and  nothing  on  the  land  but  the 
aodon  (during  the  retreat  of  the  Americans)  at  Butts'  hill,  already  al- 
laded  to  as  the^  only  battle  of  the  Revolution  fought  upon  Rhode 
Island  soil.  In  this  attempt  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  of  the  patriot 
troops  were  engaged,  under  the  conmiand  of  Generals  Greene  and 
SulfivaiL  They  crossed  over  from  the  main-land  to  the  upper  end  of 
Aquidneck,  at  Tiverton.  The 
failure  of  the  expedition  is  at- 
tributed to  the  want  of  prompt 
and  energetic  aid  on  the  part 
of  the  Count  d'Estaing. 

The  coming  of  the  second 
French  fleet,  under  De  Temay, 
though  not  required  now  to 
4lriye  the  enemy  from  their 
threshold,  was  no  less  warmly 
hailed  than  had  been  that  of 
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D'Estuiii!^  before.  It  entered  Newport  harbor  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1780,  amidst  the  acolamiitions  of  tlie  pop\ilace.  Scarcely,  however, 
was  RocliJinibeau  established  in  his  licad-quarters,  at  the  old  *  Vernon 
house,'  (yet  Rtanding,)  when  news  came  of  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my's l)lockading  squadron.  As  in  the  case  of  previous  rumors  of  war, 
however,  no  engagement  followed,  and  the  French  officers  were  left 
to  display  their  gallantry  in  the  drawing  and  ball-room,  to  the  high 
edification  of  the  beautiful  belles  of  the  day  and  place,  instead  of  their 
l)rowess  in  the  tented  field.  They  went,  at  last,  and  finally,  during 
the  following  year,  (17H1,)  and  Newport  was  left,  without  any  new 
troubles,  to  mourn  over  the  crushing  and  fatal  issue  of  her  past  miR- 
fortunes. 

During  the  FriMich  occu]>ancy  of  the  town,  Washington  was  recciveil 
tlierc  amidst  a  general  illumination,  and  such  rejoicings  as  the  depressed 
hearts  of  the  people  allowed,  lie  was  entertained  at  the  head-qnarters 
of  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  hi  the  present  '  Old  Vernon  Honse.* 
The  commander  of  the  fleet,  the  Count  de  Ternay,  died  here,  and  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  cemetery  of  Trinity  Church. 

Thus  brilliantly  ended  the  Revolutionary  story  of  Newport.  The 
brightness,  though,  nia<le  the  gloomy  night  which  followed  only  the 
darker ;  for,  a.<  the  gay  ships  sailed  away,  so  pjLssed  the  last  ray  of  the 
old  sunshine  of  success  in  which  the  now  desolate  and  almost  deserted 
town  had  so  long  and  so  joyously  lived. 

There  is  litth*.  to  be  said  of  New]>ort  during  the  half-century  between 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  her  memorable  social  rtnaxBrnmot^ 
about  the  year  1840.     This  was  the  dark  ago  in  her  eventful  history. 
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A  brave  but  futile  attempt  had  been  made  the  previous  aatumn, 
(Angusty  1 Y78,)  with  the  cooperation  of  a  French  fleet,  under  D'Estaing, 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  Rhode  Island.  The  people  now  confidently 
Iloped  for  release  from  the  yoke  which  had  so  long  galled  them,  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  maneuvering,  and  sailing  to  and  fro,  and 
die  sinking  of  some  boats  as  obstructions  to  the  navigation,  nothing  of 
great  moment  happened  on  the  water,  and  nothing  on  the  land  but  the 
aetion  (daring  the  retreat  of  the  Americans)  at  Butts'  hill,  already  al- 
Inded  to  as  the^  only  battle  of  the  Revolution  fought  upon  Rhode 
Idand  soil.  In  this  attempt  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  of  the  patriot 
troope  were  engaged,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Greene  and 
SalUvaiL  They  crossed  over  from  the  main-land  to  the  upper  end  of 
Aquidneck,  at  Tiverton.  The 
failure  of  the  expedition  is  at- 
tributed to  the  want  of  prompt 
and  energetic  aid  on  the  part 
of  the  Count  d'Estaing. 

The  coming  of  the  second 
French  fleet,  under  De  Temay, 
though  not  required  now  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  their 
ihreshold,  was  no  less  warmly 
hailed  than  had  been  that  of 
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dreds  and  from  liundrods  to  tliouRaiids.  Many  of  the  straiigers,  not 
content  with  their  brief  Ruinmer  stay,  took  np  their  permanent  abode 
in  the  town,  rei^lacing  the  old  dwellings  witli  sumptuous  villas,  here 
one  and  there  another,  until  at  la^^t  there  grew  up  the  long  Bpaciom 
streets  of  cottage  and  castle  which  now  form  the  new  and  beautiful 
Xew])()rt  that  looks  (h)wn  so  encouragingly  from  its  hilly  terrace  upon 
the  old  town  basking  by  the  lazy  sea. 

In  this  renewed  prosperity  the  old  taverns  and  inns  grew  by-and-by 
to  b(*  insufficiejit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ccmiing  throngs,  and 
some  twenty  years  ago  there  began  to  spring  up  the  great  hotelf" 
which  are  now  ann\ially  overrun  with  all  that  is  most  gay  and  mos 
dazzling  of  the  luxury,  the  elegance,  tlu^  pomp,  the  parade,  and  tb» 
fashi(m  of  the  land.  With  the  erection  of  the  Ocean  House  in  1845 
the  new  life  of  Newport  was  fairly  begun,  and  her  position  as  one  o" 
the  great  national  watering-places  of  the  llepublic  forever  assured. 
No  where  else  in  the  Xew-World  may  there  be  seen,  so  well  as  in  the 
jiarlors  and  halls  of  this  elegant  establishment,  an  epitome  of  the  lux. 
ury,  beauty,  elegance,  and  fashion  of  American  summer  society. 

The  Newport  visitor  of  this  day  will,  if  he  journey  by  way  of  New- 
Vork  or  Boston,  bestow  himself  upon  the  ears  or  steamers  of  the 
famous  '  Kail  River  Line.'  At  New- York  he  will  take  the  palatial 
'  Metropolis,'  or  some  other  scarcely  less  sumptuous  boat  of  the  Fall 
River  squadron.  Leaving  the  great  city,  he  will  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  East  River  by  the  beautiful  light  of  the  setting  sun ;  see  the  broad 
bosom  of  J^ong-Island  Sound  under  the  magic  of  moonbeams,  and 
have  a  pleasant  experience  of  old  Ocean  as  he  rounds  Point  Judith, 
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toward  ilie  Xarragansett  Bay. 
Pa^isinpr,  at  leiiijth,  Ff>rt  Adams  on 
I  he  right  of  the  portals  between 
I  he  outer  and  the  inner  harbors, 
and  the  bold  Dumpling  Rocks  on 
I  he  left,  he  will  make  his  midnight 
entry  into  the  old  town.  Cosy  car- 
riages will  incontinently  <'onvey 
him  to  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
Ocean  House,  or  if  he  should  pre- 
fer it,  to  the  Fillmore,  the  Atlan- 
tic', the  Bellevue,  or  the  Aquid- 
neck,  and  in  the  sot't  simny  morn 
ing  he  may  bestir  himself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  merry  society 
H'ithin  doors,  or  the  more  attractive*  natural  beauties  without. 

Of  course  lie  will  not  forget  his  pleasure  and  duty  to  join  the  army 
iiliich  does  daily  battle  with  the  laughing  surf.  When  evening  ap- 
proaches, he  will  accompany  the  throngs  of  gay  equestrians  to  the 
>c.M<'h,  yet  beyon<l  that  of  the  bathers,  where  he  may  see  the  Ilang- 
i^<X  Kocks  of  Herkt'ley  and  the  d:\vV  cliffy  of  Purgatory;  or,  if  the 
itles  are  averse,  and  it  should  bo  forl-day  instead  of  beach-day,  he 
^'ill  turn  his  horses'  heads  fort-wards,  pay  hi*;  respects  to  the  courteous 
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officer  in  command,  and  listen  to 
the  b:md  as  he  rides  up  and  down 
the  broad  parade.  At  another  time 
he  may  galloj)  with  the  cavalcade 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
South  Touro-street,  with  its  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  villas.  This  fa- 
vorite promenade  of  the  town  will 
bring  him  to  the  rock- sheltered 
cove  cjilled  the  Boat-House,  and  to 
the  jfigged,  foam-crested  cliffs  and 
crags  of  the  Spouting  Cave.  After 
dinner  he  may  talk  against  the  mu- 
sic, following  the  splendid  march  u|i 
and  down  the  hall  of  his  hotel; 
and  later  he  may  join  the  informal  dance  or  the  more  ceremonious 
hoj)  at  his  own  or  at  some  one  of  the  other  great  liouses.  When  mon* 
quietly  inclined,  he  may  stroll  into  the  dainty  rooms  of  that  ancient 
and  classic  little  edifice  —  the  Redwood  Library,  and  amuse  himself 
with  its  lich  stores  of  j)ictures  and  books ;  or  he  may  lounge  through 
the  streets,  and  talk  with  the  past  as  he  gazes  upon  the  venerable 
walls  of  theoM  State  House,  or  on  the  former  homes  of  Rocharabean; 
Channing,  Perry,  and  others.  He  may  take  a  pleasant  peep  at  the 
pretty  cemetery  of  the  Jews,  a  gift  of  the  generous  and  princely 
Touros. 

The  '  Old  Mill/  or  tower,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  will  not  fkH  to 
excite  the  visitor's  curiosity  and  interest,  whether  he  wonders  or  not 
if  it  were  built  by  the  Xonsemen  a  thousand  years  ago  for  mystic  rites, 
or  by  an  enterprising  miller  a  century  since,  simply  to  grind  his  com. 
Whoever  did  it,  and  whatever  for,  it  is  a  pleasant  old  relic  to  look  and 
think  upon. 

One  may  ride  agreeably  to  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  and  explore 
the  pretty  woodland  called  the  Glen ;  or,  yet  beyond,  the  old  Stone  ' 
Bridge,  the  only  link  with  the  main-land ;  or  the  scenes  aronnd  of  (M 
settlement  and  Revolutionary  memory. 

With  the  varied  society  of  Newport,  floating  or  permanent^  one 
may  find  abundant  amusement  for  all  hours ;  or,  if  the  humor  be  not 
social,  then  in  the  out-door  attractions  every  where;  on  the  sandy  sea- 
shore or  by  the  frowning  cliffs. 

Active  or  idle,  at  home  or  abroad,  one  ought  not  to  be  unhappy 
here,  amidst  so  many  social,  scenic,  and  poetic  attractions,  and  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  which  is  of  itself  life  to  enjoy. 
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Mabriaoe,  an  old  men  note,  hath  likened  been 

Unto  a  public  fa^t  or  common  rout. 

Where  those  that  arc  without  would  fain  get  iu. 
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THE  investment  niid  defence  oi 
Flirt  \Va4imgton  waa  tli« 
most  bri]liai»t,antl  indeed  the  only 
considerable  episode  of  the  Rev- 
I  tit  ion  in  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  wliich  we  are  now  pass- 
ing, tliijugh  %vith  nearly  every 
spot  m  all  the  region  round  there 
are  associated  interesting  memo-. 
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lies  of  gallant  warlike  achievement,  of  both  earlier  and  later  date, 
in  those  troublous  days. 

With  the  fall  of  the  posts  on  Mount  Washington  the  whole  of  the 
island  of  New- York  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  and  so 
remained  dunng  the  war;  the  waters  of  the  Harlem  and  the  Spjt  don 
Duivel  forming  thenceforward  the  northern  boundary  of  their  |)o«tion 
here,  while  a  long  stretch  of  country  lay  between  them  and  the  Amer- 
ican posts  above. 

Though  the  island  was  thus  given  up,  the  losei*s  still  hoped— and 
more  than  once  attempted  —  to  regain  it.  In  1777  Genenil  Heath 
was  onleretl  to  ap])roach  King's  briilge,  and  if  practicable  to  attack 
the  fortifications  there.  He  advanced  and  sununoned  Fort  Indepen- 
•ience,  on  Tetard's  Hill,  to  surrender.  This  reasoimble  demand  was 
refused  ;  an<l  before  it  could  be  enforced  other  events  caused  it  to  be 
withdrawn.  In  1781  there  again  seemed  to  be  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity here  for  patriot  valor,  and  a  descent  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  de  Lauz:m  was  planned ;  but,  like  the  previous  venture,  it  proved 
fruitless. 

In  the  attack  under  Heath,  on  the  17th  January,  1777,  there  was 
some   s]»irited   and  bloody   work.     Two   days  after,  one  thonsand 
troo])s  were  detailed  for  a  further  assault  upon  the  British  battalion 
within  the  Bridge.     It  was  intended  to  cross  the  Spyt  den  Diuvel  in 
the  night  upon  the  ice  ;  but  that  scheme  was  abandoned  as  hazardouJS 
when  warmer  weather  immediately  followed.    Tlie  next  morning  there 
was  a  severe  cimnonading  upon  l)oth  sides,  and  so  again  on  the  succe*^' 
ing  day ;  all  greatly  to  the  confusion  and  dismay  of  the  besieged.    T*® 
sj)ot  was  at  all  times  a  scene  of  gallant  deeds  —  the  Therraopylie  of  '•^f 
time  aiifl  neighborhood,  no  less  bravely  disputed  than  was  the  clfi-^^^ 
pass  of  the  S})artans  of  old.     In  1783  there  came  its  hour  of  triuir^  V 
when,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Xew-York  by  the  British  troops  at 
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lose  of  the  war,  the  Amorican  army  bore  its  war-stniiKnl  banners 
ver  it  on  their  way  to  retake  j)o.ssessi<)n  of  their  long-lost  eapital. 
liat  was  a  pruud  day  for  the  weary  veterans,  and  a  pleasant  memory 
;  has  left  for  iis  who  may  now  look  upon  the  scene  and  muse  upon  its 
dventurous  story.  How  few  are  there  of  the  many  who  at  this  day 
isit  the  spot  in  their  daily  drives  out  of  the  crowded  city  below,  who 
•ethink  themselves*  of  the  great  history  of  this  little  bridge !  In  its 
resent  aspect  —  a  simple,  rudely-arched  stone  structure,  with  the 
lightest  of  wooden  railings  —  it  certainly  makes  no  more  pretension 
han  does  the  quiet  stream  which  flows  beneath  it.  Slight  is  the  trace 
rhieh  it  now  preserves  of  the  brave  blood  with  which  in  other  days  it 
ras  BO  often  and  so  freely  stiiined. 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  is  the  varied  little  valley  in  which 
lie  old  bridge  lies,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson 
tivers,  through  the  connecting  link,  of  a  mile  in  extent,  of  the  mis- 
bieTous  currents  of  Spyt  den  Duivel.  Bold  and  beautifully  wooded 
ills  surround  it  at  all  points,  once  crowned  with  grim,  war-like  de- 
nces,  and  now  wdth  smiling  villa-homes.    Eastward,  on  the  one  hand, 

the  eminence  where  once  stood  the  old  Fort  George,  and  opposite 
retch  out  the  verdant  heights  of  Fordham.  Between  them,  in  the 
[stance,  is  descried  a  portion  of  the  famous  bridge  which  bears  the 
aters  of  the  &r-off  Croton  high  over  tlie  Harlem  River  to  the  great 
ty.    This  spot,  it  is  said,  was  first  selected  as  the  site  of  the  humble 
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Dutch  settlement  now  grown  into  the  mighty  city.  If  the  wort 
burghers  chanced  to  think,  while  debating  the  question  of  local: 
that  it  would  be  all  the  same  ^  a  hundred  years  hence,'  they  exam 
hit  the  mark ;  since,  so  the  event  has  turned,  the  city  which  t. 
founded  fourteen  miles  away  has  fairly  grown  out  to  the  site  whic 
was  at  iirst  meant  to  occupy.  Directly  west  of  King's  Bridge  is  1 
pett's  Brook,  the  Mosholus  of  the  Indians,  a  stream  romantic  in  nato. 
attractions,  and  in  legendary  and  historic  tales.  In  this  ncighborhcx 
is  the  family  mansion  of  the  Macombs,  of  which  was  Major-genei 
Alexander  Macomb  of  the  United  States  army. 

Spyt  don  Duivel  Crook  —  more  usually  written  Spuytcn  Duyv 
and  sometimes  Spiting  ])oviI  —  is  a  ])icturesque  stream  flowing  foi 
mile  or  less  between  bold  hills  from  the  llarlem  at  King's  Bridge 
the  Hudson.  Upon  the  brow  of  the  eminence  on  the  south  or  c 
side  there  once  stood  the  dofoneos  known  as  Cockhill  Fort,  and  nj 
the  corresponding  heights  across  on  the  north  side,  was  Fort  In 
pendonoe. 

It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spyt  don  Duivel  that  Hudson's  barq 
the  '  Half  Moon,'  was  beset  by  Indians  as  it  was  descending  the  ri 
in  its  iumiortal  voyage  of  discovery  in  1609.  Two  Indian  captives  h 
it  sooms,  escaped  from  the  vessel,  and  had  managed  to  gather  a  fo 
with  which  they  hoped  to  secure  the  rich  booty  that  the  stranger 
fered  thorn.  Scarcely  had  the  voyagers  drop])ed  anchor  —  as  a  stri 
adverse  tide  com])elled  them  to  do  —  near  Spyt  den  Duivel,  when 
lurking  rod  men  made  at  thorn  with  tlioir  murderous  bows  and  arro'i 
but  they  were  speedily  dispersed  with  the  more  murderous  muali 
of  the  strangers. 

The  odd  name  ( 
this  little  stream 
said  to  have  gro^ 
out  of  the  darir 
adventure  of  al 
mous  Manhatta 
er,  who  lost  1 
life  in  an  attem 
to  cross  the  watc 
during  a  terril 
storm.  Deaf 
the  remonstranc 
of  friends,  and 
tentive  only  tot 
rash  promptingi 
a  vainglorious  8f 
it,  he  leaped  ii 
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Btal  floods,  swearing  tliat  he  would  swim  across  ^en  spyt  den 
5/  /'  (in  spile  of  ibc  devil !)  Mr.  Irving  thus  lcs?ondizes  the  storj", 
'he  Doleful  Disiister  of  Antony  the  Trumpeter,'  a  chapter  in  the 
>rtal  history  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker : 

ter  Stny vesant,  the  valiant  Governor  of  Manhattan,  '  being,'  the 
Ltivc  says,  '  resolutely  bent  upon  defending  his  beloved  city,  in 
!te  even  of  itself,  he  called  unto  him  his  trusty  Van  Corlear,  who 
bis  right-hand  man  in  all  times  of  emergency.  Him  did  he  adjure 
ke  his  war-denouncing  trumpet,  and  mounthig  his  horse  to  beat 
16  country  night  and  day.  Sounding  the  alarm  along  the  pastoral 
ers  of  the  Bronx  —  startling  the  wild  solitudes  of  Croton  —  arous- 
he  rugged  yeomanry  of  Weehawk  and  Hoboeken,  the  mighty 
of  battle  of  Tappan  13ay,  and  the  brave  boys  of  Tarry  Town  and 
>y  Hollow  —  together  with  all  the  other  warriors  of  the  country 
i  about  —  charging  them  one  and  all  to  sling  their  powder-horns, 
Ider  their  fowling-pieces,  and  march  merrily  down  to  the 
iattoes. 
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'  Now  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world,  the  divine  sex  excepttd, 
that  .Vntony  Van  Corlear  loved  better  than  errands  of  this  kind.  So, 
just  stopping  to  take  a  lusty  dinner,  and  br.acing  to  his  side  hi:*  junk 
bottle,  well  charged  with  heart-inspiring  Hollands,  he  issued  jollily  from 
the  city  gate,  that  looked  out  upon  what  is  at  present  called  I>roa«l- 
way,  sounding  as  usiuU  a  farewell  strain,  that  rung  in  sprightly  echoes 
through  the  winding  streets  of  Xcw-Anisterdam.  Alas !  never  mon^ 
were  thoy  to  be  gladdened  by  the  melody  of  their  fsivorito  trumpeter. 

'  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  when  the  good  Ant«)iiy  arrived  at 
the  famous  creek  (sagely  denominated  1  [arleni  7i?/rcr)  which  separates 
tlic  island  of  IManna-hata  from  the  main  land.  The  wind  "was  high,  the 
elements  were  in  an  uproar,  and  no  Charon  could  be  found  to  ferry  the 
adventurous  sr>under  of  brass  across  the  water.  For  a  short  time  hi* 
vapored  like  an  imi)atient  ghost  upon  the  brink,  and  then  bethiiikinj: 
himself  of  the  urgen<'y  of  his  errand,  took  a  hearty  embrace  of  liis 
stone  bottle,  swore  most  valorously  that  he  would  swim  across  €ii  sjiyt 
den  dfiivd!  (in  sphe  of  the  devil !)  and  daringly  j»lunged  hito  tiJf 
stream.  Luckless  Antony!  scarce  had  he  buffeted  half-way  (»vcr. 
when  he  was  observed  to  struggle  violently,  as  if  battling  with  the 
spirit  of  the  waters:  instinctively  he  jnit  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth, 
and  givhig  a  vehement  blast  sunk  forever  to  the  bottom  I 

'The  ))otent  clangor  of  his  trum])et  —  like  the  ivory  horn  of  the  n- 
nowned  Paladin  Orlando,  when  expiring  hi  the  glorious  field  of  IJtm- 
cesvalles —  rung  far  and  witle  through  the  country,  alarming  the  neicrh- 
bors  round,  who  hurrie*l  in  amazement  to  the  spot.  Here  an  oM 
Dutcli  burgher,  iiimetl  for  hi^  veracity,  and  who  had  been  a  witmss 
of  the  fact,  rrhited  to  them  the  melancholy  affair;  with  the  fearful  a- !- 
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1  (to  which  I  am  slow  of  giving  belief)  that  he  saw  the  duivel^ 
3  shape  of  a  huge  moss-bonker,  seize  the  sturdy  Antony  by  the 
tid  drag  him  beneath  the  waves.  Certahi  it  is,  the  place,  with 
djoining  promontory,  w^hich  projects  into  the  Hudson,  has  been 
i  Spyt  de7i  Dulvel^  or  Spiking  Devil^  ever  since ;  the  restless 
i  of  the  unfortunate  Antony  still  haunts  the  surrounding  solitudes, 
lis  trumpet  has  often  been  heard  by  the  neighbors,  of  a  stormy 
i,  mingling  with  the  howling  of  the  blast.  Nobody  ever  dares  to 
L  over  the  creek  after  dark  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  bridge  has  been 

to  guard  against  such  melancholy  accidents  in  future ;  and  as  to 
-bonkers,  they  are  held  in  such  abhorrence  that  no  true  Dutchman 
admit  them  to  his  table,  who  loves  good  fish  and  hates  the  devil.' 
le  domain  stretching  south  of  S])yt  den  Duivel,  and  thence  to 

Washhigton,  is  that  of  Tubby  Hook,  henceforth  to  be  known  as 

Tryon,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  gentlemen  residing 
i,  and  as  was  mentioned  hi  the  previous  chapter.  It  is  surely  time 
ike  the  amendment,  when  even  Tubby  has  degenerated  into '  Tub,' 
seen  in  the  present  rail- way  passes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
mclature  of  the  rail-way  is  not  without  authority,  if  the  snpposi- 
^hich  prevails,  and  which  the  erudite  Diedrioh  Knickerbocker  is 
to  favor,  be  wxll  founded,  that  the  place,  instead  of  being  called 

the  worthy  ferry-man  Tibers,  as  per  old  idea,  was  really  named 
•nor  of  an  illustrious  washer-woman  who  once  dwelt  thereat. 
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And  priest  and  monks  and  Tillagers 

Press  on  in  eager  flighty 
And  the  rich  lords  of  Robel  spur 

To  see  the  wondrous  si^i 


All  strove  to  move  it,  but  in  yain  ; 

They  toil  and  strive  the  more ; 
The  ponderous  mass  of  metal  stands 

Firm  as  it  was  before. 


Then  Conrad  comes,  a  virtuous  youth, 

Of  simple,  honest  ways, 
So  poor  that  none  may  envy  him, 

So  humble  none  may  praise. 


'  With  God  go  poor  as  well  as  rich : 

^Tis  all  alike,^  cries  he, 
And  coming  forward  to  the  bell 
He  moves  it  easily. 


To  RobelstAdt  he  takes  the  bell, 
To  hang  with  Neustadt  chimes ; 

It  often  peals  for  joy  or  wo, 
But  of  all  other  times, 


When  on  St  John's  Day's  holy  noon 

The  Dambeck  bells  arise, 
(Vom  the  high  tower  of  Neustadt  church 

Their  sister  bell  replies. 


It  may  not  chime  at  funeral 
Of  noble  knight  or  lord. 

But  at  th^  burial  of  the  poor 
Tolls  of  its  own  accord. 


And  in  its  peal  the  villagers 
Distinguish,  so  they  say, 

The  brazen  tongue  repeat  the  name 
Of  Dambeck  fiur  away. 


1 860.]  Of  Politics  and  of  Politicians.  871 
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Although,  since  the  completion  and  publication  to  an  admiring 
world  of  his  veritable  history  of  New- York,  the  venerable  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  has  eschewed  political  discussions,  it  does  hot  follow 
that  he  has  not  kept  observant  eye  upon  those  modem  heroes  who,  at 
any  cost  of  comfort  and  of  self-respect,  are  valorously  determined  to 
save  the  Republic,  either  by 

*  Song,  argument^  invention,  laughter,  jest, 
Wit,  bawdry,  criticism.* 

Nor,  indeed,  had  it  been  his  wish  to  do  so,  could  he  have  succeeded, 
since  the  newspapers,  "with  the  austerities  of  which  he  is  wont  philo- 
sophically to  temper  the  too  great  blandishments  of  his  morning  pipe, 
would  not  have  permitted  it :  it  being  the  wont  of  the  managers  of 
those  mercurial  miracles,  whatever  may  be  the  season,  to  keep  up  such 
a  continual  clatter  about  the  condition  of  the  country  —  which  is  al- 
ways going  to  the  dogs,  and  never  reaching  them  —  that  nothing  but 
an  exceedingly  bloody  murder  ever  brings  a  respite  from  affecting  ap- 
peals and  truculent  proclamations.  Nor  have  we,  to  whom  is  now  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  Magazine  to  which  he  was  graciously  pleased 
to  lend  his  illustrious  and  venerable  name,  been  less  wary  in  noticing 
how  '  the  gaps  of  government  were  filled.'  It  is  not,  indeed,  our  pro- 
vince to  record  the  processions,  illuminations,  sanguinary  battles ;  the 
flounderings  of  Faction  in  her  kennel ;  the  watchful  sentryship  of  Op- 
position ;  the  clamor,  the  riot,  the  misrule,  '  the  infinitude  of  lies ; '  the 

*  Copious,  but  unconnected  eloquence  ; 
Words  of  fierce  import,  but  of  little  sense' 

We  h^ve,  it  is  true,  at  intervals,  when  the  condition  of  the  country 
seemed  to  be  especially  alarming,  attempted  to  cast  our  vote  upon  one 
side  or  the  other,  although  never,  upon  our  honor,  upon  both ;  but 
having,  upon  each  occasion  of  so  doing,  been  either  semi-slain  by 
Dead-Rabbits,  or  hustled  by  Killers,  we  long  ago  abdicated  our  royal 
citizenship,  and  now  endeavor  to  discharge  our  duty  to  the  United 
States  of  America  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  election  returns,  which, 
although  entirely  incomprehensible,  are  veiy  pretty  and  exciting  read- 
ing. Nor  have  we  failed  upon  great  occasions,  when  summoned  by 
booming  cannon,  or  the  softer  strains  of  a  brass  band  in  the  balcony, 
or  the  flight  of  the  aspiring  rockets,  to  visit  the  Temple  of  Tammany, 
and  to  listen,  as  well  as  we  could,  with  our  limited  auricular  abilities, 
while  '  a  thousand  voices  bellowed  through  the  room '  to  the  sublime 
indoctrinations  of  the  gentlemen  upon  the  platform.     And  though  we 
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country,  oven  in  its  plainest  u^jirb  — an<l  how  niurh  more  in  it**  noblfst 
aspects,  elevated  by  the  wainl  <»f  taste  anil  art  —  is  a  liigli  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power  of  beauty;  and  as  true  beauty  is  jxoodness itself, 
surely  tlie  social  life  must,  in  the  condition  upon  wliich  we  are  looking, 
be  onward  and  upward,  (^od  speed  the  people,  then,  in  this  exdlus 
from  the  land  of  l)ondaLce  of  their  ne^rh'cted  l*enates;  and  while  they 
rec^enerate  an<l  sanctify  their  hearths  in  the  simple  and  peaceful  retreats 
of  nature,  let  them  sow  around  them,  in  return,  the  seeds  of  mental 
activity,  of  art-culture,  ami  of  all  the  better  jjrowth  of  city  life. 

In  exploring  the  smilinir  slmrrs  of  the  Hudson  at  this  day,  and  es- 
pecially that  part  of  the?  riviT  which  stretches  upward  through  our 
present  ithwire.  from  Spyt  <len  DuiveltoTappan  —  and  to  look  at  the 
marvellous  tokens  of  Avealth  and  taste  seen  on  every  side,  now  in  the 
vine-covered  cottage,  and  now  in  the*  stately  mansion  or  the  hinlly, 
turret-capped  casth-,  one  might  easily  think  that  his  stej>s  had  led  him 
into  a  new  world,  and  am«»ng  a  dilferent  ami  higher  order  of  heliij.'s 
than  it  has  been  his  wont  to  meet :  and  so,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to 
him  to  discover,  on  better  acquaintance,  that  the  Arcadian  dreamers  of 
the  Liwns,  (ir  the  lavish  lords  (»f  the  wide  manors  around  him,  are  none 
other  than  the  self-same  care-worn,  money-getting  men  he  used  to  run 
against,  and,  may  be,  still  daily  encounters  in  the  crowded  city  streets. 
The  identity,  though,  is  only  physical,  for  morally  they  are,  while  thus 
in  the  shadow  of  old  woods,  an<l  within  sound  of  the  voice  of  runninir 
waters,  not  the  hanl,  sotilless  nuggets  they  may  seem  to  be  in  thi* 
sinister  sunshine  of  tlu?  town.  Oh  I  for  an  alchemy  to  make  the  trans- 
formation proof  against  all  evil  acids. 

The  extraordhiary  natural  beauties  of  the  Hudson  have  made  its 
shores  so  much  coveted  for  c«»untrv  retreats,  as  to  exclude  therefrom, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes  of  the  pcoj)le ;  but 
haj)pily  lor  th<*m.  there  remain  other  still  enviable,  if  less  imposingi 
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spots,  as  by  the 
gentleBronx,aIong 
the  closely  neigh- 
bormg  line  of  the 
Harlem  Railway; 
beyond  the  East 
River,  'on  old 
Long  Island^s  sea- 
girt shore,'  and 
over  tlio  Palisades, 
in  tlie  quiet  vales 
of  Ilaokensack. 

The     Palisades, 

which      still      lift 

their  grand  walls 

—         '^s.^.^^co^.s.,..^^  ^.  -  above  the  western 

V   TBB    »PPEinAir,   OR    8AW-IIITX    RITBR,   AT   TOSKEBS.  WatCrS  of  tho  rfver^ 

all  our  present  voyage  to  the  Tappan  Sea,  are  as  yet 
(loecupied  by  suburban  homes.  They  can  hardly,  however, 
h  longer  thus  neglected,  with  the  superb  and  far-reaching 
deb  they  afford — sites  rugged  and  sterile  enough,  certainly, 
ed  from  the-  river,  but  wonderfully  beautiful,  as  looked 
I  the  crest  of  the  cliffs,  either  far  off  upon  the  win < ling 
or  back  upon  the  verdant  mountain  terrace,  sloping  with  long 
m  do^-n  to  the  rich  vnllcy  reaches  of  the  Hackensack.  The 
sning  of  the  Northern  Railway,  which  follows  the  Hudson 
through  all  the  Palisade  range,  to  Piennont  on  the  Tappan 
at  contribute  greatly  to  the  occupancy  of  this  side  of  the  river 
18  the  other. 

iamoos  mountain  ridge  which  bounds  the  Hudson  for  so  many 
1  the  west,  rises  gradually  near  Bergen  Pouit,  opposite  the 
ilis,  extends  upward  through  the  territory  of  New-Jersey  for 
renty-eight  miles,  and  yet  farther  within  the  bounds  of  New- 
The  more  obvious  line  of  the  range  begins  at  Fort  Lee,  oppo- 
npper  end  of  the  Island  of  New- York,  and  terminates  at  the 
Bay  above.  Its  average  width  is  about  two  miles  and-a-half, 
>rosul  summit  of  table  land,  dropping  gently,  as  wo  have  al- 
dd,  towards  the  valleys  of  the  Ilackensack  and  the  Passaic. 
Ter  front  is  uniformly  precipitous,  and  the  bare  rock  is  every 
een  in  that  singular  vertical  formation,  from  which  has  come 
e  of  the  Palisades.  The  upper  half  of  the  average  elevation  of 
ix  hundred  feet,  is  this  perpetual  wall  of  Trap  Rock,  covered 
ivy  forest  growth,  and  sloping,  still  precipitously,  through  the 
ilf^  to  the  water's  edge.    This  lower  and  more  inclined  section 
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is  usually  covered  with  rich  verdure,  except  where  the  qoarryii 
rations,  carried  on  here  and  there,  have  stripped  off  the  trees,  \ 
posed  the  rugged  earth  in  the  likeness  of  a  ruthless  land-slide, 
the  base  of  the  Palisades  there  generally  are,  though  one  would 
suspect  it  from  the  appearance,  en  passant^  little  terraces, 
enough  for  gardens  and  even  for  liliputian  farms.  These  oai 
M'ell  exploited,  and  all  along  are  seen  humble  huts  and  cottages ; 
at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  with  now  and  then  a  hamlet  of  resp 
size,  with  its  dock  and  craft,  and  its  unsuspected  road  up  to  tl 
mit  of  the  hills. 

With  the  solitary  Palisades  thus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  8 
thickly-settled  hill-slopes  on  the  other,  the  river  flowing  in  br« 
pause  between,  we  continue  our  voyage  upward  from  the li 
aside  of  the  Spyt  den  Duivel.  The  next  railway  station  bey 
that  of  Rivcrdale.  Here  access  is  afforded  to  a  charming  settl 
and  to  the  grand  edifu-e  near  by  Avhich  lifts  its  lofty  towers 
spicuously  before  us.  These  towers  are  a  new^  feature  in  th 
landscape,  having  grown  up  as  towers  do  here,  like  Aladdin's 
almost  in  a  night.  They  are  a  part  of  the  yet  scarcely-con 
structure  of  the  Catholic  school  of  Mount  St.  Vincent  —  the  ] 
House  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Academy  of  Mount  St.  V 
as  the  institution  is  more  formally  styled.  Tliis^  spot  has  long  I 
object  of  curious  interest  to  the  Hudson  voyager,  as  Fonthifi,  t 
of  the  eminent  tragedian,  Edwin  Forrest.  The  present  proj 
purchased  the  estate,  all  but  some  forty  acres,  which  Mr.  Forr 
retains,  about  two  years  ago.  Suice  that  time  the  new  edifi 
arisen  in  close  proximity  to  the  old  '  castle,'  and  quite  belittling 
its  superior  dimensions.  j\Ir.  Forrest's  house  is  an  excellent  e: 
of  the  English  castellated  st  vie  of  archit  ecture.  It  is  most  substs 
constructed  of  stone,  and  from  its  congregation  of  towers,  esj 
from  the  highest  —  the  liag  or  stair  tower  —  which  rises  sevei 
feet  above  the  base,  most  charming  pictures  of  the  river  abc 
below  are  obtained.  The 
new  buildmg  stands  a 
little  back,  and  to  the 
left,  as  seen  from  the 
water,  of  the  picturesque 
old  chateau  —  old  rela-  , 
tively,  for  it  is  not  many  -,.;k- 
years  ago  that  all  the  lo- 
cality was  lonely  wood- 
land. Both  structures  , 
are  now  used  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  institution.  ""  ^^  «^<»  "oc«  at 
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The  now  Ac:uli*niy  of  Mount  St.  Vincent  is  bnilt  of  hrick,  in  the 

Uyzjintine  style.     In  form  it  is  a  parallclotrnnn  with  ])roje('tions  on  the 

longer  sides.     Its  ijrcatost  longth  is  two  liuinlriMl  and  sixty-tivo  feet, 

and  its  deptli,  including  the  chapel,  i^  one  hun(h*e<l  and  fifh-six  feet. 

The  ^eat  central  tower  risers  four  liundre*!  feet  above  the  river  level, 

or  from  the  ground  one  hundn»d  an<l  fifty-eight  feet.     The  chapel. 

Trhich  forms  a  ])art  of  the  newhuildiug,  is  one  humlred  feet  long,  with 

a  ceiling  forty-three  feet  above  the  floor.     It  is  sufiiciently  spacious  to 

hold  one  thousand  worship])ers.     Tiie  j)lan  of  this  great  structure  is 

such  as  to  leave  the  academy  and  the  convent  connected  wilh  it  quite 

distinct,  though  under  the  one  roof.     The  appointments  of  the  edifice 

•ire  throughout,  from  cellar  and  kitchens  to  attics  and  towers,  admir- 

ubly  adapted  to  their  S(»ver.al  uses,  and  no  doubt  the  nnited  material 

and  moral  features  <»f  the  place  and  its  purposes  will  greatly  attract 

the  popular  interest.    The  Academy  of  Mount  St.  A'incent  is  })ut  just 

opened  for  the  first  time  hi  its  new  locality  with  its  educational  pro- 

;*ramme. 

Piissing  by  the  charming  slopes  of  Font  hill,  we  are  in  full  view  of 
:  he  ups  and  downs  of  Yonkers,  the  largest  of  the  suburban  river  towns 
l.t  tills  day,  as  it  was  the  first  and  most  important  settlement  in  the 
leighborhood  o^  Xew-York  in  the  olden  time.  Yonkers  is  sixteen  and 
^  (pi.irter  miles,  or  in  the  language  of  the  time-tables,  fifty-six  minutes 
iiway  from  the  lower  river  railway-station  in  town.    Being  so  near  the 
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sequence.'  The  snblime  moral  lesson  which  they  teach  woifld  be  lost 
upon  the  Hon.  P.  F.,  as  well  as  upon  Mr.  J.  B.  They  most 
e'en  ^  gang  their  own  gait,'  spattering  through  miry  ways  and  Aid- 
ing green  and  stagnant  cess-pools;  spattering  their  neighb<Mrs  with 
the  accumulated  droppings  of  their  sweet  peregrinations;  beanng 
fidse  witness,  distorting  motives,  misrepresenting  measures,  disen- 
tombing buried  scandals,  battering  down  the  sacred  walls  of  home  and 
carrying  there  distress  and  mortification  and  agony,  dealing  death  to 
sensitive  natures,  denying  the  possibility  of  human  virtue  and  the  Teiy 
existence  of  that  patriotism  of  which  they  boast  so  loudly.  Go  on, 
Mr.  Foxy!  spatter  away,  Mr.  Brick!  Your  country  calls.*  QoP 
help  the  country !  heaven  keep  the  commonwealth ! 

But  there  are  at  least  philosophical  consolations.  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  has  said  in  his  delightfully  cool  way,  '  I  do  not  for  these  do- 
fects  despair  of  our  Republic.  In  the  strife  of  ferocious  ps^tiesi 
human  nature  always  finds  itself  cherished,  as  the  children  of  die  con- 
victs at  Botany  Bay  are  found  to  have  as  healthy  a  moral  senti&Mpift 
as  other  children.'  This  is  not  complimentary  as  to  the  present^  hinl 
it  is  consoling  as  to  the  future.  The  time  may  come  when  the  Wm 
who  manage  our  parties  may  rise  to  something  like  an  idea  of  tie 
dignity  of  their  position  and  of  its  responaibility,  when  (to  quote  aa 
old  and  scarce  English  pataphlct*)  *  our  politicians  will  not  be  led  hj 
the  nose,  like  a  bear  by  a  chain ;  nor  like  a  crab  always  go  on  one 
ride ;  nor  fawn  and  creep ;  nor  yet  snarl  or  bark  like  a  puppy ;  nor 
stop  one  ear^  nor  blink  with  one  eye ;  but  walk  upright ;  not  regarding 
men's  persona  or  professions  so  much  as  tiieir  actions ;  not  believing 
some  men  infallible  and  othci-s  always  in  the  wrong ;  not  flattering  a 
man  because  he  is  in  power,  nor  believing  ill  of  him  for  no  other  rea- 
eon  ;  nor  treating  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry  as  ilKnatured  critics 
do  books,  condemning  them  without  reading,  or  reading  them  only  to 
pick  out  their  faults  and  not  to  do  justice  to  their  beauties.'  The 
same  writer  also  adds ;  '  Heaven  grant  to  every  common  poUticiaaj 
common  sense ! '  To  which  the  present  essayist  humbly  but  sincerBlyf 
reaponds  ^  Amen  I  ^  ^ 


BY     TOIC     HOOD. 


Afteh  such  ytsars  of  on  and  etrife, 

Som@  wonder  ttuit  ]  uld  weep  Ibr  his  wife^ 

His  tears  on  her  grave  n  (thing  surprising  — 

He 's  kying  her  dmst  for  r  of  its  ridnff^ 


*■  IblUk*  an,  AdvarUf^e  to  ihU  Not^m  ;  MnmUy  imcfiJ^  t6  « 
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THE      NEW      WORLiI>. 

About  the  globe's  expansive  compass  roll 
Two  restless  oceans,  spread  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  crowned,  between  them,  on  a  single  throne 
Two  sisters  reign  majestic  and  alone : 
Apart  from  all  the  world,  each  virgin  queen 
Invites  the  nations  to  her  vales  of  green : 
Arouifl  all  regions,  stretched  through  all  extent, 
A  wall  of  waters  guards  the  continent : 
Across  its  valleys,  o'er  its  forests  vast 
That  wave  and  murmur  in  the  varying  blast, 
With  solemn  anthems  deep  to  deep  replies. 
And  fills  the  au*  with  ocean  haimonies. 


From  where  Aurora  paints  the  northern  sky 

And  yonder  Land  of  Fire  that  lights  the  eye, 

Hesperia's  queens,  approaching,  midway  meet 

On  slender  Darien's  green  and  rocky  seat : 

In  sacred  union,  and  with  lifted  hand. 

Vows,  witnessed  by  the  stars,  they  plighting  stand, 

While  fondly  cordial  and  with  loving  mien. 

Upon  the  bright  Antillas  spread  between. 

As  pledges  of  their  love  they  scatter  there 

The  golden  Indies  fcuined  by  balmy  air. 

Around  the  Boreal  Pole  impervious  bars 
Of  frozen  seas  uplift  their  icy  spires. 
Reflecting  nightly  cold  and  shivering  stars 
Or  blazing  in  the  mjrstic  Northern  Fires  : 
The  gnarled  and  dwarfish  Pine,  that  lonely  sighs 
And  shudders  where  eternal  winter  blows. 
Hears  tempests  sweep  the  dark  and  howling  skies 
Above  a  dreary  wilderness  of  snows. 

Thence  dark  green  forests  arch  their  shady  streams, 
That  murmur  hymns  amid  their  woodland  dreams ; 
Where  leagues  on  leagues  of  leafy  grandeur  spread 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  fragrant  coolness  shed: 
They  darken  o'er  the  level  fields  afar, 
And  roll,  like  waves  of  shadows,  down  the  vales ; 
Or  garland  mountains,  circling  to  the  star 
Above  them,  with  a  crown ;  or  through  the  dales 
Pour  forth  their  endless  floods  of  living  green. 
So  dense  the  odorous  winds  scarce  breathe  between. 
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place  between  the  two  British  frigates,  the  Rose  and  the  Phceniz,  then 
anchored  near,  and  8ome  gun-boats  of  the  Americans.  After  a  sharp 
assault  the  patriots  were  driven  back  for  shelter  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Nepperhan.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  Yonkers  was  the  centre 
of  that  reach  of  country  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  which  laid 
between  the  British  posts  at  King's  Bridge  and  those  of  the  American 
army  above.  This  tract  was  the  unlucky  foraging  ground  of  both 
parties,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  opposing  bands  of  reprobates  known 
as  the  Skinners  and  the  Cow  Boys,  the  fonuer  claiming  to  act  in  the 
service  of  the  Americans,  and  the  latter  imder  the  British  banner.  As 
far  as  the  quiet  folk  of  the  devoted  neighborhood  were  concerned,  there 
was  not  much  choice  between  the  rival  bands,  since  they  both  served 
themselves,  no  matter  whether  at  the  cost  of  friend  or  of  foe.  What 
with  the  escapades  of  these  fellows,  and  with  the  marches  and  counter- 
marfches  above  and  below  them,  and  with  now"  and  then  a  serionsi 
skirmish,  the  '  neutral  ground '  was  a  busy  region  at  the  time,  and  is 
full  of  pleasant  histories  to-day. 

A  mile  or  less  beyon<l  the  village  of  Yonkers,  is  the  more  quiet  re- 
treat of  Glenwood,  where  numerous  picturesque  villas  have  of  late 
years  sprung  up  ;  Avhile  yet  three  miles  and-a-half  above,  is  Hastings, 
another  pretty  village,  which  is  growing  in  strength  and  grace  under 
the  smiles  of  the  country-loving  people  of  the  city.  At  this  point  we 
approach  the  great  waters  of  the  Tappan  Sea  and  drop  anchor  for  the 
nonce. 


WRITTEK   OM   THE    B^SDCHAMBER  DOOR  OP  CTtARLfiS   TEE    SECOND.    BT   ftOCBXSTSB. 

Here  lies  our  sovereign  Lord  the  Kiiig, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on  ; 
He  never  says  a  fooliah  thing, 

,Kor  ever  does^t  wise  one. 
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TH£    BCIiliS    OF    I^AMBBCK. 

'*, 
The  ancient  church  of  Dambeck, 

A  gray  and  ruined  pile, 
Stands  where  a  lakers  blue  waters 

To  bluer  heavens  smile. 

n. 
All  lone  and  grass-grown  are  the  aisles, 

Birds  the  sole  worshippers, 
Breezes  attune  the  organ-pipes 

And  sing  as  choristers. 


In  the  deep  waters  of  the  lake 

The  ancient  bell-tower  fell ; 
Oft  from  the  waves  the  chimes  are  heard, 

T  is  thus  the  peasants  tell ; 


And  on  St.  John's  Day's  holy  tide, 
From  out  the  wave  they  rise, 

And  gazing  on  the  sun  at  noon 
Chime  to  the  listening  skies. 

V. 

Once  on  a  time,  the  legend  runs, 
Three  children  gathering  flowers, 

Saw  the  old  wave-worn  bells  arise 
Just  at  the  noon-tide  hours ; 


And  Gretchen,  bolder  than  the  rest, 

Or  drawn  by  fairy  spell. 
Drew  nearer,  and  her  handkerchief 

Hung  on  the  largest  bell. 


The  noon  had  passed,  the  sun  sunk  down 

Behind  the  western  hill. 
The  chime  of  bells  again  had  sunk, 

Save  one  which  chimed  there  still. 


Then  straightway  all  the  children  run. 
And  to  the  good  priest  tell 

Of  Gretchen  and  the  handkerchief 
She  hung  upon  the  belL 
TOL  UV.  24 
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And  priest  and  monks  and  Tillagera 

Press  on  in  eager  flighty 
And  the  rich  lords  of  Rohel  spur 

To  see  the  wondrous  si^i 


All  strove  to  move  it,  hut  in  vain  ; 

They  toil  and  strive  the  more ; 
The  ponderous  mass  of  metal  stands 

Firm  as  it  was  before. 


Then  Conrad  comes,  a  virtuous  youth, 

Of  simple,  honest  ways, 
So  poor  that  none  may  envy  him, 

So  humble  none  may  praise. 


'  With  God  go  poor  as  well  as  rirh : 

^Tis  all  alike^'  cries  he, 
And  coming  forward  to  the  bell 
He  moves  it  easily. 


To  RobelstAdt  he  takes  the  bell, 
To  hang  with  Neustadt  chimes ; 

It  often  peals  for  joy  or  wo, 
But  of  all  other  times, 


When  on  St  John's  Day's  holy  noon 

The  Dambeck  bells  arise, 
From  the  high  tower  of  Neustadt  church 

Their  sister  bell  replies. 


It  may  not  chime  at  funeral 
Of  noble  knight  or  lord, 

But  at  the  burial  of  the  poor 
Tolls  of  its  own  accord. 


And  in  its  peal  the  villagers 
Distinguish,  so  they  say, 

The  brazen  tongue  repeat  the  name 
Of  Dambeck  fiur  away. 
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We  really  do  not  know.  Who  does  ?  We  repeat  that  for  *  warm 
hearts,  strong  lungs  and  Corinthian  fronts,'  and  other  excellent  and 
praiseworthy  attributes,  the  orators  of  the  United  States  of  America 
knock  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  into  nothingness.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  those  poor-spirited  creatures  who  sometimes  say  a  clever 
thing  or  two  at  one  end  of  the  Capitol  or  the  other,  and  who  do  not 
use  'bombast  words,  metonomies,  metaphors,  allegories,  and  other 
grammar  science' — poor  fellows  —  because  we  suppose  they  are  ig- 
norant. We  refer,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  to  orators ;  to  ora- 
tors who  are  indigenous,  and  of  which  our  land  is  so  unusually  pro- 
lific that  our  very  savages  —  Sadekanatie,  Decamerosa,  and  other  red 
gentlemen  —  who  at  the  beginning  of  every  sentence  say  '  Brothers ! ' 
and  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  give  a  belt  of  wampum,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  call  for  rum  —  yes,  these  very  painted,  nose- 
ringed,  and  be-feathered  fellows,  who  are  always  addressed  as  '  My 
children  I '  by  that  officer  of  the  army  who  happens  to  preside  at  the 
palaver,  are,  when  they  are  sober,  the  rivals  of  Demosthenes,  Orator 
Henry,  and  Pop  Emmons,  who  all  three  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
civilization.  Black,  white,  and  red  —  not  to  mention  the  intermediate 
tints  —  we  are  a  nation  of  orators,  and  as  such  '  we  must  be  cracked 
up,  Sirl» 

But  perhaps,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  enormous  and 
free-and-easy  republic,  especially  in  this  noble  city  of  Gotham,  which, 
as  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  secret,  controls  and  manages 
that  small  part  of  the  land  which  it  does  not  cover,  the  orator  who  is 
seen  and  heard  is  of  far  less  importance  than  those  ingenious  gentle- 
men who  are  seen,  but  not  on  platforms,  and  are  heard,  not  in  melo- 
dious speeches,  but  in  strident  howls. .  Some  people,  who  are  very 
difficult  to  please,  speak  of  these  devoted  patriots  as  '  small-beer  poli- 
ticians.' This,  which  is  intended  as  a  sneer,  is  in  reality  a  compliment ; 
for  the  beer  which  is  thus  disrespectfully  alluded  to  is  not  only  a 
healthy  but  an  exceedingly  active  beverage ;  sometimes  bursting  bot- 
tles, which  may  be  compared  to  the  dissolution  of  our  Confederacy ; 
some  projecting  corks,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  bombardment  of 
the  enemies  of  the  republic ;  sometimes  turning  to  '  acid  tiff,'  which 
emblems  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred ;  and  sometimes  sighed 
for  in  dreams,  as  the  author  of  '  The  Splendid  Shilling '  has  it  : 

*  If  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy  *8  still  awake, 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale : 
In  vain !  awake,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse.* 
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have  never  had  the  nusfortune  to  run  (or  'be  ran,'  as  the  phrase  is) 
for  Congress ;  have  never,  like  Hogarth's  politician,  bomed  a  hole  in 
our  hat-brim  while  holding  a  candle  to  some  mmstudly  dusky  leading 
article ;  have  never  been  a  candidate,  and  therefore  never  cidled  Har, 
swindler,  or  forger  in  the  newspapers,  yet,  with  our  hand  upon  Ae 
appropriate  side  of  our  vest,  we  can  say,  'America,  we  love  theet' 
with  due  emphasis,  and  '  trippingly  on  the  tongue.'  We  are  not  qidta 
sure  that  we  should  be  willing  to  perish  for  our  oountty;  bm 
when  our  country  asks  us  to  perish  —  which  we  do  not  think  woali 
be  dulcey  however  decorum — we  will  seriously  consider  the  ^natter,* 
and  the  most  agreeable  method  of  exit — the  dagger,  the  bowl,  the 
rope,  or  the  briny  deep.  For  the  present,  if  nobody  has  any  objec- 
tion, we  rather  prefer  to  live ;  especially  as  the  weather  is  getting  te 
be  decidedly  cooler. 

The  erudite  Montaigne  observes  in  his  essay  upon  the  '  Vanity  of 
Words,'  that  'the  republics  that  have  maintained  themselves  in  a 
regular  and  well-modelled  government,  such  as  those  of  Laccda^moa 
and  Crete,  held  orators  in  no  very  great  esteem ; '  and  after  this  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  in  rather  contemptuous  terms  of  Athens,  Rhodes,  and 
Rome,  in  which  a  different  sentiment  pi-evailed.    He  further  observes: 
'  Eloquence  flourished  most  at  Rome  when  public  affairs  were  in  th 
worst  condition,  for  a  free  and  untilled  soil  bears  the  worst  weeds?] 
But  the  Lord  Michael  de  Montaigne  should  have  lived  to  observe  how| 
in  this  mighty  republic,  which  in  splendor  and  power  rivals  eveiy  con 
mon wealth  mentioned  or  unmentioned  in  history  at  the  present  mn 
ment,  when  our  proud  Bird,  standing  upon  the  ADeghaiiies,  fans  dth^l 
ocean  with  his  extended  pinions,  menaces  with  his  beak  the  effete  na 
tlons  of  South- America,  and  turns  his  tail  disrespectfully  at  the  Nortlifl 
Pole,  screaming  defiance  to  the  cohorts  of  tyrants  upon  their  blood- 
stained thrones Phew!    We  cannot  go  on.    That  eagle  is  loo 

much  for  us.  He  always  was.  We  are  afraid  that  he  always  will  be. 
What  we  meant  to  say,  before  the  eagle  carried  us  off,  as  the  too  did 
Sinbad  the  sailor,  only  to  souse  us  into  a  sea  of  bathos,  was  that  Mi- 
chael de  Montaigne,  who  was  after  all  a  sardonic  old  fellow,  should 
have  heard  our  orators,  and  marked  their  windy  triumphs  *  should 
have  known  how  a  pet  of  the  mass  meetings  can 

*  Twist,  and  turn,  and  show,  and  hid«, 
And  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  A6e,* 

What  ancient  sage  was  it  who  compared  the  people  to  the  sea,  and 
the  orator  to  the  wind?  We  will  match,  in  that  respect,  and  for  mm 
and  unapproachabje  ventosity,  the  orators  of  our  own  Columbia 
against  the  world. 

*  0  WATis,  referent  in  mare  te  noYi 
Flnctus?  o  quid  agis?'    § 
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We  really  do  not  know.  Who  does?  We  repeat  that  for  *  warm 
hearts,  strong  lungs  and  Corinthian  fronts,'  and  other  excellent  and 
praiseworthy  attributes,  the  orators  of  the  United  States  of  America 
knock  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  into  nothingness.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  those  poor-spirited  creatures  who  sometimes  say  a  clever 
thing  or  two  at  one  end  of  the  Capitol  or  the  other,  and  who  do  not 
use  *  bombast  words,  metonomies,  metaphors,  allegories,  and  other 
.  grammar  science ' — poor  fellows  —  because  we  suppose  they  are  ig- 
norant. We  refer,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  to  orators ;  to  ora- 
tors who  are  indigenous,  and  of  which  our  land  is  so  unusually  pro- 
lific that  our  very  savages  —  Sadekanatie,  Decamerosa,  and  other  red 
gentlemen  —  who  at  the  beginning  of  every  sentence  say  '  Brothers ! ' 
and  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  give  a  belt  of  wampum,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  call  for  rum  —  yes,  these  very  painted,  nose- 
ringed,  and  be-feathered  fellows,  who  are  always  addressed  as  '  My 
children  I '  by  that  officer  of  the  army  who  happens  to  preside  at  the 
palaver,  are,  when  they  are  sober,  the  rivals  of  Demosthenes,  Orator 
Henry,  and  Pop  Emmons,  who  all  three  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
civilization.  Black,  white,  and  red  —  not  to  mention  the  intermediate 
tints  —  we  are  a  nation  of  orators,  and  as  such  '  we  must  be  cracked 
up,  Sir!' 

But  perhaps,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  enormous  and 
free-and-easy  republic,  especially  in  this  noble  city  of  Gotham,  which, 
as  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  secret,  controls  and  manages 
that  small  part  of  the  land  which  it  does  not  cover,  the  orator  who  is 
seen  and  heard  is  of  far  less  importance  than  those  ingenious  gentle- 
men who  are  seen,  but  not  on  platforms,  and  are  heard,  not  in  melo- 
dious speeches,  but  in  strident  howls. .  Some  people,  who  are  very 
difficult  to  please,  speak  of  these  devoted  patriots  as  '  small-beer  poli- 
ticians.' This,  which  is  intended  as  a  sneer,  is  in  reality  a  compliment ; 
for  the  beer  which  is  thus  disrespectfully  alluded  to  is  not  only  a 
healthy  but  an  exceedingly  active  beverage  ;  sometimes  bursting  bot- 
tles, which  may  be  compared  to  the  dissolution  of  our  Confederacy ; 
some  projecting  corks,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  bombardment  of 
the  enemies  of  the  republic  ;  sometimes  turning  to  '  acid  tiff,'  which 
emblems  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred ;  and  sometimes  sighed 
for  in  dreams,  as  the  author  of  '  The  Splendid  Shilling '  has  it : 

*  If  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy  *8  still  awake, 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale : 
In  vain !  awake,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  corse.' 
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Now  this  certainly  expresses  with  great  precdsion  the  felieitidB  of  h<^ 
and  the  agonies  of  disappointment  to  whi  h  many  worthy  men,  amdons 
to  serve  themselves  and  their  country,  are  doomed.  Small  beer,  fo* 
sooth !  Why  not  small  beer  ?  We  should  call  for  the  immediate  <«- 
ganization  of  a  small-beer  party,  did  we  not,  with  our  usual  deHeioy, 
fear  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  several  worthy  factions  already  exist- 
ing. Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  gentlemen  thus  contemptiioittfy 
spoken  of  may  be  compared  to  so  many  Atlases,  each  bearing  iqpQii 
his  shoulders  a  world  of  responsibility.  Who  carry  the  torches  sad 
the  transparencies  in  the  processions  ?  Who  furnish  the  neoesnty 
howls,  yells,  sibillations,  objurgations,  groans,  Imock-downs  and  dfii§- 
outs  ?  Who,  scorning  meaner  labors,  give  their  days  and  eke  dim 
nights  to  the  preservation  of  our  libeities,  not  seldom — saoh  an  Ae 
prejudices  of  an  illiberal  and  myrmidonian  constabulary  —  to  the  lo&» 
of  their  own  ?  Who  brave  the  perils  of  in<?briety  by  pouring  down 
bumpers  of  bad  rum,  worse  gin,  and  FeuchtwaDgerinu  brandy,  drink- 
ing the  health  of  some  noble  candidate,  to  the  destruction  of  their 
own  ?  Who  forget  their  wives  and  children,  and  valorously  desert 
their  homes  —  if  they  happen  to  have  either  —  to  prime  themselves  at 
the  primaries,  to  shout  at  the  secondaries,  if  there  be  such,  to  swell 
the  attendance  at  the  tertiaries,  to  dig  up  defunct  citizens  and  carry 
them  to  the  polls,  to  squabble  and  muddle  and  fuddle  themselves^  in 
order  that  the  Hon.  Philanthropes  Foxy,  who  does  not  care  a  stiver 
for  the  whole  pack  of  them,  may  betake  himself  to  Washington  with 
designs,  which  we  are  too  polite  to  call  felonious,  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury  ?  Small  beer,  indeed  I  Pray  what  do  you  call  your  largf 
beer  ?    Are  they  not  both  '  much  of  a  mucbnegs  ?  ' 

And,  verily,  such  do  have  their  reward  even  in  tliis  ungrateful 
world.  For  even  if,  through  the  ingratitude  of  the  aspirant  who  has 
been  hoisted  into  place  upon  their  shoulders,  they  fail  to  receive  some 
small  office  with  proportionate  emoluments,  do  they  not  obtain  from 
Washington,  under  the  frank  of  the  Hon*  P*  F,,  and  therefore  at 
the  cost  and  charge  of  this  great  and  good  Government,  hu^e 
bundles  of  Public  Documents,  which  they  cannot  read,  and  whkh 
they  would  not  read  if  they  could,  thereby  securing  an  imiimitcd 
supply  of  waste  paper  —  so  many  cer  ificatea  of  their  patriotism? 
Do  they  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  waiting  upon  the  lucky  Grxat 
Man  ?  of  entering,  for  once  in  their  lives,  a  respectable  house  ?  of 
eating  and  drinking,  scot-free,  for  a  single  evening?  of  miring  the 
carpets,  and  of  frightening  the  family  by  their  cheerful  cries  of  oon- 
gratulation  ?  And  should  all  these  things  be  wanting,  do  they  not 
carry  about  in  their  manly  breast^  the  i  i^u  comcia  recti  to  sweetea 
their  bitter  disappointment  and  put  a  refreshing  fire  into  their  very 
swipes  ? 


m 


i; 
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But  whUe  treating  of  these  mighty  and  momentous  struggles  we 
most  not  forget  those  potent  agents  and  invaluable  auxiliaries  of  po- 
litical reform  —  the  newspapers.  There  can  be  to  our  eyes  no  finer 
spectacle  than  your  Able  Editor,  from  mormng  to  morning  and  from 
evening  to  evening  consuming  incomputable  gallons  of  ink,  gross  after 
gross  of  steel  pens,  acre  after  acre  of  foolscap,  in  proving  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly uninterested  world  that  another  Able  Editor  over  the  way 
is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.  With  what  pains  do  these  excellent  gen- 
tlemen strive  to  prevent  our  noble  English  tongue  from  falling  into 
voluptuous  effeminacy,  by  searching  their  dictionaries  —  those  who 
know  that  there  is  such  a  book  also  search  '  Roget's  Thesaurus '  —  for 
words  expressive  of  contempt,  indignation,  and  horror !  With  what 
masterly  ingenuity  do  they  '  insinuate  the  lie,'  and  thus  avoid  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  law  of  libel !  With  what  audacity,  like  that 
which  Burke  attributed  to  Junius,  do  they  pounce,  not  upon  the 
King,  but  upon  the  President,  and  pound,  maul,  overthrow,  and  be- 
spatter the  venerable  chief  of  these  realms  !  It  is  indeed  a  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  and  one  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  the 
political  philosophers  of  the  land  —  if  we  have  any  —  that  never,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  have  we  had  a  Chief  Magistrate 
who  was  either  able  or  virtuous  or  accomplished.  The  first,  and  as 
some  of  us  have  fondly  enough  thought  the  greatest  of  the  line  — 
clarum  et  venerahile  nomen!  —  was  charged  with  most  of  the  crimes 
known  to  the  moral,  and  with  most  of  the  crimes  known  to  the  public 
law.  He  was  ambitious ;  he  was  ignorant ;  he  was  dishonest ;  he 
sought  only  his  own  aggrandizement ;  he  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Constitution ;  he  grasped  at  a  sceptre,  and  he  panted  for  a  crown. 
This  then,  O  illustrious  man,  was  the  reward  of  a  life-time  devoted  to 
thy  country !  These  were  the  gentle  praises  and  soft  ovations  which 
followed  thee  to  thy  retreat !  Who  would  not  be  a  patriot  ?  Who 
would  not  do  good  only  to  be  maligned,  and  immolate  self  only  to  be 
distrusted  ?  But  thank  that  Providence  who  has  placed  in  our  con- 
stitutions a  self-sustaining  force  and  a  self-rewarding  conscience : 

JusTTJM  et  tenacem  propositi  rirum, 
Non  civiura  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  yulttis  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Aurter. 

Dux  inquiete  turbidus  HadriaBf 
Nee  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovib  ; 
Si  fractus  illabitur  orbis, 
Impayidam  ferient  ruinse. 

The  Hon.  Philanthropes  Foxy  will  not  be  able  to  read  these  lines, 
nor  will  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick.    But  it  is  of  less  than  Tootsian  'no  con- 
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sequence.'  The  sublime  moral  lesson  which  they  teach  wmdd  be  lost 
upon  the  Hon.  P.  F.,  as  well  as  upon  Mr.  J.  B.  Thej  miMt 
e'en  '  gang  their  own  gait,'  spattering  through  miry  ways  and  finrd- 
ing  green  and  stagnant  cess-pools;  spattering  their  neighlxMrs  wfth 
the  accumulated  droppings  of  their  sweet  peregrinations;  bettiiig 
fidse  witness,  distorting  motives,  misrepresenting  measures,  diaoi- 
tombing  buried  scandals,  battering  down  the  sacred  walls  of  home  and 
carrying  there  distress  and  mortification  and  agony,  dealing  deadi  to 
sensitive  natures,  denying  the  possibility  of  human  virtue  and  the  TOiy 
existence  of  that  patriotism  of  which  they  boast  so  loudly.  Go  co, 
Mr.  Foxy!  spatter  away,  Mr.  Brick!  Your  country  oalls.^  Goi> 
help  the  country !  heaven  keep  the  commonwealth  1 

But  there  are  at  least  philosophical  consolations.  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  has  said  in  his  delightfully  cool  way,  '  I  do  not  for  these  dih 
fects  despair  of  our  Republic.  In  the  strife  of  ferocioiis  pnHisib 
human  nature  always  finds  itself  cherished,  as  the  children  of  tile  i 
victs  at  Botany  Bay  are  found  to  have  as  healthy  a  moral 
as  other  children.'  This  is  not  complimentary  as  to  the  present^  iMI 
it  is  consoling  as  to  the  future.  The  time  may  come  when  the  l&flB 
who  manage  our  parties  may  rise  to  something  like  an  idea  of  Ike 
dignity  of  their  position  atid  of  its  responsibility,  when  (to  quote  tm 
old  and  scarce  English  pamphlet*)  '  our  politicians  will  not  be  led  by 
the  noae,  like  a  boar  by  a  chain ;  nor  like  a  crab  always  go  on  oae 
side ;  nor  fawn  and  creep  ;  nor  yet  iuarl  or  bark  like  a  puppy  i  nor 
stop  one  ear,  nor  blink  with  one  eye ;  but  walk  upright ;  not  regarding 
men^s  persons  or  professions  so  much  as  their  acdoiie ;  not  believing 
some  men  infaltlble  and  others  always  in  the  wrong ;  not  flattering  a 
man  because  he  is  in  power,  nor  believing  ill  of  him  for  no  other  l'«^ 
son  ;  nor  treating  the  proceedini^  of  the  ministry  as  ill-natured  mtm 
do  booksj  condemning  them  without  reading,  or  reading  them  only  t« 
pick  out  their  faults  and  not  to  do  justioo  to  their  beauties.'  The 
same  writer  also  adds :  '  Heaven  grant  to  e^ery  common  politiciao 
common  sense  I '  To  which  the  prcBent  ssayist  humbly  but  gmc 
reijionds 'Amenl'  ^ 


BT     TOlt     HOOD, 

Afteis  such  years  of  dl^iseiipion  and  fitrife, 
Some  wonder  that  Pkteh  should  weep  for  hia  wi^ 
Hb  tears  oti  her  grave  are  nothing  surprifling  — 
He  'b  kying  her  dmt  for  fear  of  its  rieinff. 


■  IWUia  an  AdtQiiUag^  to  thii  Mii<m  z  Mumll^  in*er0^  U  mer^ , 
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THE      NEW      WORLD. 

About  the  globe^s  expansive  compass  roll 
Two  restless  oceans,  spread  from  pole  to  pole^ 
And  crowned,  between  them,  on  a  single  throne 
Two  sisters  reign  majestic  and  alone : 
Apart  from  all  the  world,  each  virgin  queen 
Invites  the  nations  to  her  vales  of  green : 
Aroui^  all  regions,  stretched  through  all  extent, 
A  wall  of  waters  guards  the  continent : 
Across  its  valleys,  o*er  its  forests  vast 
That  wave  and  murmur  in  the  varying  blast, 
With  solemn  anthems  deep  to  deep  replies, 
And  fills  the  au*  with  ocean  harmonies. 


From  where  Aurora  paints  the  northern  sky 

And  yonder  Land  of  Fire  that  lights  the  eye, 

Hesperia's  queens,  approaching,  midway  meet 

Oq  slender  Darien's  green  and  rocky  seat ; 

In  sacred  union,  and  with  lifted  hand. 

Vows,  witnessed  by  the  stars,  they  plighting  stand. 

While  fondly  cordial  and  with  loving  mien, 

Upon  the  bright  Antillas  spread  between. 

As  pledges  of  their  love  they  scatter  there 

The  golden  Indies  fanned  by  babny  air. 

Around  the  Boreal  Pole  impervious  bars 
Of  frozen  seas  uplift  their  icy  spires. 
Reflecting  nightly  cold  and  shivering  stars 
Or  blazing  in  the  mystic  Northern  Fires : 
The  gnarled  and  dwarfish  Pine,  that  lonely  sighs 
And  shudders  where  eternal  winter  blows. 
Hears  tempests  sweep  the  dark  and  howling  skies 
Above  a  dreary  wilderness  of  snows. 

Thence  dark  green  forests  arch  their  shady  streams, 
That  murmur  hymns  amid  theu*  woodland  dreams ; 
Where  leagues  on  leagues  of  leafy  grandeur  spread 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  fragrant  coolness  shed : 
They  darken  o'er  the  level  fields  afar. 
And  roll,  like  waves  of  shadows,  down  the  vales ; 
Or  garland  mountains,  circling  to  the  star 
Above  them,  with  a  crown ;  or  through  the  dales 
Pour  forth  their  endless  floods  of  living  green. 
So  dense  the  odorous  winds  scarce  breathe  between. 
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Yon  rocky  peaks  that  span  the  continentB, 
Through  reahns  of  beauty  and  magnificence — 
Adown  whose  craggy  slopes,  at  evening  time, 
The  panting  sun-steeds,  reeking  vapory  gold, 
Leap  with  their  fiery  chariot  sublime, 
While  wide  the  cloudy  doors  of  night  unfbld 
With  gilded  pageantry  and  starry  ^ow  — 
Their  shadows  o'er  the  seat  of  empires  throw : 
And  through  this  measureless  expanse  of  lan^ 
Here  rivers  into  rivers  plunging  go 
With  sweep  majestic ;  and  linked  hand  m  hand 
The  chain  of  lakes  through  silver  lavers  low. 

Who  here  shall  guide  the  wings  of  centuries  ' 
Along  their  cloudy  flight  with  swaying  force, 
And  charm  enthroned  Dominion,  as  she  flies 
Erratic  on  her  swift  uncertain  course  ? 

There  Nature  lies  within  her  shining  bowers 
Of  beauty,  dreaming  with  love-languid  eyes 
Upon  the  fragrant  bosoms  of  her  flowers, 
O'er-arched  by  summer^s  sofUy-breathing  skies. 

From  deep  Atlantic  to  Pacific's  vast 
And  bright  domain,  where'er  the  eye  is  cast, 
A  virgin  world,  of  most  attractive  charms. 
Invites  the  race  with  love's  expanded  armsw 

Behold  the  thrones  of  Nature  I  and  their  king 
Is  He  who  bade  them  lift  their  lofty  heads 
Above  the  cloudy  reach  of  eagle's  wing; 
Where  Fancy's  giddy  foot  with  trembling  treads, 
Around  whose  tops  the  &r  heavens  seem  to  cUng- 
The  blue  Cordilleras,  the  wild  Ozark, 
And,  stretching  southward  to  the  stormy  Horn, 
The  fiery  Andes,  linked  by  valleys  dark, 
With  gilded  forehead  greet  the  glowing  mom : 
And  nightly,  o'er  the  hushed  Brazilian  worl^ 
Those  burning  peaks  their  red  volcanic  fires, 
Through  thundering  craters  fearfully  up-hurled, 
Fling  far  with  gleamings  imminent  and  dire ; 
And  northward  thence  the  proud  Nevada  stttidB 
With  golden  foot,  where  shining  rivers  run 
In  devious  courses  o'er  the  glittering  sands, 
Rolling  their  billows  toward  the  setting  son. 

Walk  on  the  mountains :  see  the  torrents  flash 
From  crag  to  crag  and  toss  their  foam,  like  snow; 
Upon  the  winds,  and  downward  leap  and  dash 
Through  rocky  gorges  to  the  guUii  below ! 
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Or  here,  within  this  cavern,  which  the  day 
Has  never  seen,  sit  in  the  gloom  and  hear 
The  subterranean  thunder,  far  away, 
Of  cascades  pouring  in  an  atmosphere 
Of  night !  Or  yet  again,  before  the  sun, 
Behold  Niagara,  with  sea-like  roar 
Its  solemn  chorus  chanting  evermore. 
As  if  with  Nature's  voices  blent  in  one  — 
The  King  of  Grandeur  on  his  shining  throne ! 

Enow  ye  the  mighty  land  of  mountains  vast, 

Around  whose  summits  winds  incessant  sweep : 

Where  screams  the  tameless  eagle  in  the  blast 

Upon  his  craggy  throne,  and  gulf-ward  leap 

A  thousand  cataracts  from  ledgy  heights  ? 

Know  ye  the  pleasant  land  where  valleys  blush 

With  conscious  loveliness  and  green  delights, 

And  nooks  of  shady  quiet  in  the  hush 

Of  breezeless  evening  sleep  ?     There  rivers  roll 

The  volumed  weepings  of  a  hundred  hills 

Through  blooming  fields ;  and  on  each  shady  knoll 

The  sweetest  songs  and  most  melodious  trills 

Are  poured  from  many  a  joyous  throat     And  there 

The  sky  is  full  as  blue,  the  sun  as  bright. 

The  morn  as  lovely,  and  the  starry  night 

Unfolds  its  glories  in  as  sweet  an  air. 

As  any  clime  the  boasting  earth  around. 

It  is  the  land  of  Freedom !  and  it  rings 

With  heavenly  voices  ;  there  her  throne  is  found. 

And  there  the  minstrel  wakes  his  lyric  strings. 


I  caught  a  dove,  as  white 

As  flake  of  morning  light, 
And  held  it  playfully  against  my  face : 

It  fluttered  as  *t  would  try 

From  clasp  of  mine  to  fly, 
Then  softly  yielded  to  my  fond  embrace. 

I  caught  a  maiden's  hand,  . 

The  whitest  in  the  land, 
And  held  it  tenderly  —  a  precious  prize : 

In  fear,  at  once,  and  glee, 

She  struggled  to  be  free. 
Then  nestled  down  and  loved  me  with  her  eyes. 
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*  Thou  wcrt  swift,  0  Morar,  as  a  roe  on  the  desert ;  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy 
wrath  was  as  the  storm.  But  when  thou  didst  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy 
brow  I  Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain ;  like  the  moon  in  the  silence  of  night'—  Ossias. 


An  aerial  locomotive,  at  once  mighty  and  docile,  remains  to  be  in- 
vented.  The  problem,  which  was  raised  in  old  mythologies,  in  legends 
of  winged  gods  and  flying  artificers,  as  to  the  capacity  of  man  to  make 
a  highway  of  the  clouds,  still  remains  to  be  solved.  Regarded  d  pri- 
ori^ the  air  certainly  seems  the  predestined,  as  it  is  the  most  delight- 
ful, passage-way  between  any  two  localities  whatsoever.  No  where 
else  is  the  path  so  buoyant,  the  prospect  so  complete,  the  climate  bo 
pure,  the  impediments  so  few.  The  cars  and  the  steamers  would  surely 
hide  their  heads,  and  retreat  to  the  home  of  the  forgotten  arts,  if  they 
should  once  see  a  balloon  promenading  the  skies,  harnessed  to  the 
winds,  large  enough  to  carry  a  whole  city  in  its  folds,  and  so  gentle  as 
to  obey  every  touch  of  its  master.  It  is  complained  that,  thus  fer, 
greater  speed  has  been  attained  only  by  diminishing  the  pleasure  of 
travelling ;  but  in  the  air  our  very  pastimes,  as  the  swinging  motion 
and  the  mountain  prospect,  would  be  combined  to  give  delight  to  loco- 
motion. It  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  changes  which  would  be  in- 
troduced into  some  national  affairs  more  momentous  than  travel  and 
commerce.  The  armies  and  navies  would,  at  least  in  part,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  skies.  Cherbourg  would  be  but  a  slight  defence  against 
an  enemy  which  should  make  its  first  appearance  five  miles  aloft,  and 
be  able  to  select  its  own  point  inland  on  which  to  fall.  Louis  Napoleon 
would  have  little  fear  of  the  British  Channel  fleet  in  planning  his  in- 
vasion of  England  ;  he  would  sail  across  above  the  range  of  their  for- 
thest  gun  and  drop  where  he  pleased ;  but  he  would  doubtless  be  wise 
enough  to  save  a  supply  of  his  fleetest  balloons  to  jump  aboard  of  in 
case  of  an  accident.  It  is  possible  that  the  balloon  would  soon  be  im- 
proved into  some  agency  of  inter-stellar  communication ;  that  a  man 
with  a  bag-full  of  air  to  supply  him  might  be  shot  across  the  void 
which  separates  us  from  the  moon ;  that  our  able  editors  would  have 
to  add  new  colimins  to  their  journals  to  give  the  latest  news  fi-om  the 
remotest  dynasties  of  the  solar  system ;  and  tliat  our  terrestrial  arts, 
and  sciences,  and  branches  of  learning,  which  are  already  so  volumi- 
nous that  savants  are  modest,  and  only  here  and  there  a  bookseller  is 
omniscient,  would  be  swollen  to  such  proportions  as  to  cause  the  de- 
spair even  of  encyclopedias. 
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Two  sytems  of  afirostation  have  been  advanced,  and  have  now  their 
advocates.  The  first  proposes  to  raise  and  guide  an  apparatus  heavier 
than  the  volume  of  air  which  it  displaces,  and  is  analogous,  therefore, 
'  to  the  flight  of  birds.  To  realize  it,  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to 
transform  himself  into  a  winged  creature ;  to  invent  a  machine  that 
shall  produce  the  effect  of  wings.  The  diflSculties  may  be  only  of  de- 
gree, but  they  are  great  nevertheless.  How  shall  a  machine  attain  to 
that  delicacy  of  poise,  and  ease  of  management,  which  instinct  gives 
to  the  framework  of  the  bird  ?  The  wings,  to  be  useful,  should  have 
the  power  of  square  rods  or  square  acres  of  surfiice,  and  would  there- 
fore be  unwieldy  unless  folded  together  in  some  compendious  way. 
Who  can  invent  the  method  ? 

The  second  system  proposes  to  guide  a  body  lighter  than  an  equal 
weight  of  atmospheric  air,  that  is,  a  balloon.  But  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  art,  a  balloon  has  thus  far  been  the  wildest  and  most  untama- 
ble. A  fantastic  sprite,  it  has  always  been  the  fierce  play-fellow  of  the 
winds  and  clouds,  and  has  refused  to  enter  into  Ariel-like  servdce  to 
any  magician.  Only  at  his  peril  has  a  man  ever  intrusted  himself  to 
it.  But  the  wild  audacity  of  the  present  age  threatens  to  subdue  it, 
and  to  add  the  skies  to  the  departments  of  nature  which  man  may 
visit  and  set  his  foot  upon.  Though  aerial  navigation  is  still  problem- 
atical in  all  its  details,  there  are  probably  fewer  persons  now  than  ever 
before  who  affirm  that  insurmountable  difficulties  make  it  an  absolute 
impossibility. 

Among  the  oldest  of  traditions  are  stories  of  attempts  at  imitating 
the  flight  of  birds ;  thus  Daedalus,  who  was  the  greatest  artist  of  his 
time,  was  reputed  to  have  flown  across  the  Egean,  The  Greek  geo- 
meter Archytas  devised  a  wooden  flying  dove,  which  rose  into  the  air, 
balanced  itself,  and  flew  about,  impelled  by  some  subtile  ether  with 
which  it  was  filled.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Roger  Bacon  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  machine  which  diminished  the  weight  of  a  man,  and 
enabled  him  to  move  and  guide  himself  in  the  air  like  a  bird.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  Albert  of  Saxony,  an  Augustine  monk,  maintained 
the  practicability  of  balloon  navigation,  and  recommended  that  bal- 
loons be  constructed  air-tight,  and  that  no  air  be  admitted  into  them ; 
*  for  by  the  admission  of  air  they  would  be  made  to  descend,  as  a  ship 
sinks  downward  by  admission  of  water,'  Two  centuries  later  the  Por- 
tuguese Mendoza,  and  the  German  Schott,  occupied  themselves  with 
similar  speculations,  and  conceived  the  project  of  an  aerial  ship,  with 
sails,  oars,  and  rudder.  The  alchemists  Cardan,  Fabry,  and  others, 
thought  that  the  rarefaction  of  air  by  heat  would  prove  of  advantage 
in  making  a  flying-machine.  In  1670  the  Jesuit  Lana  proposed  a  bal- 
loon made  of  very  thin  copper-plate,  from  which  all  the  air  should  be 
extracted,  and  which  would  thus  become  lighter  than  the  atmosphere. 
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Four  of  these,  he  calculated,  would  bear  up  an  immense  vehicle  for 
travel  and  transport.  Though  he  affirmed  that  he  only  doubted  of  the 
success  of  the  plan  from  fear  that  God  would  not  permit  any  invention 
to  be  made  that  would  so  endanger  civil  government,  it  was  yet  shown, 
a  little  later,  that  if  copper  were  reduced  to  the  necessary  thinness  it 
would  be  unable  to  resist  the  external  pressure  of  the  air. 

The  discovery  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
introduced  a  new  era  in  the  projects  and  progress  of  ballooning.   The 
French  engineers,  the  brothers  Montgolfier,  were  however  baffled  in 
their  attempts  to  confine  this  subtle  gas,  and  sent  up  in  1783  at  Anno- 
nay,  in  France  the  first  well-accredited  balloon,  which  contained  only 
heated  air,  maintmned  in  a  state  of  rarefaction  by  a  constant  fire. 
They  soon  after  transferred  the  experiment  to  Paris,  where  a  sheep  waa 
carried  up  and  brought  down  agsdn  safely.    The  invention  became  ^ 
matter  of  European  interest.    Dr.  Franklin  affirmed  that  it  was  tb^ 
birth  of  a  child  whose  future  could  not  be  predicted ;  and  numeroo^ 
imitations  and  improvements  were  attempted.    The  defect  of  th^ 
montgolfieres,  as  the  balloons  filled  with  rarefied  air  were  called,  wa^ 
the  great  magnitude  which  had  to  be  given  them  to  acquire  sufficient 
power,  the  heated  air  being  only  two  or  three  times  lighter  than  th^ 
atmospheric  air.    M.  Charles  succeeded  in  inventing  a  canvas  tha*^ 
would  hold  hydrogen  gas,  and  within  a  year  sent  up  a  hydrogen  balloor^ 
which  rose  with  unprecedented  velocity  till  it  was  lost  in  the  clouds^- 
As  yet  no  one  had  trusted  himself  to  the  mercies  of  the  invention^ 
quadrupeds  were  the  first  aerial  voyagers,  but  in  the  same  year  th^ 
Marquis  d'Arlandes  and  M.  Pil&tre  de  Rosier  rose  in  a  car  attached  to^ 
a  montgolfiere,  ascended  to  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  crossed^ 
over  Paris,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  landed  safely.     M.  Charles-^ 
quickly  followed  in   a  hydrogen  balloon,  started  from  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  rose  seven  thousand  feet,  and  descended  after  a  few 
minutes  at  a  distance  of  nine  leagues.    The  experiment  was  deemed 
so  hazardous  that  the  king  forbade  a  repetition  of  it.    In  1 785  the 
daring  Pildtre  de  Rosier,  the  first  who  had  ventured  to  follow  a  bal- 
loon into  the  air,  lost  his  life  with  a  companion  in  an  attempted  voyage 
from  Boulogne  across  the  channel.    The  balloon  took  fire,  and  he  fell 
from  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet.    In  1804  Gay-Lussac  ascended 
at  Paris  to  a  height  of  twenty-three  thousand  feet,  the  greatest  yet 
attained. 

Balloons  were  now  common  in  Italy  and  England,  as  well  as 
France.  The  most  brilliant  voyages  in  Italy  were  by  Mme.  Blanchard, 
whose  husband  was  also  a  distinguislTed  agronant.  Her  ascensions 
were  witnessed  by  throngs  at  Rome,  Naples,  Turin,  and  the  principal 
cities  of  France.  In  1819  she  set  out  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  on 
her  sixty-seventh  ascension  from  the  Tivoli  in  Paris.    Her  balloon  was 
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beautifally  illammated,  and  after  reaching  a  considerable  height  she 
began  to  discharge  fire-works  around  her.  Soon  her  balloon  was  seen 
to  be  in  flames,  and  while  many  of  the  spectators  fainted,  amid  the 
murmuring  cries  of  the  capital  which  was  watching  her  exploit,  she 
fell  head  downward  upon  one  of  the  houses,  breaking  through  its  roof. 
Another  Italian  aeronaut  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  an  ascent  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1851. 

The  most  successful  of  recent  English  aeronauts  has  been  Mr 
Green,  who  in  1836  crossed  with  the  great  Nassau  balloon  from  the 
Vaoxhall  Gardens,  London,  to  Weilburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
being  eighteen  hours  in  the  air.  Mr.  Cocking  was  his  associate,  and 
a  victim  in  1836  to  the  parachute.  His  parachute  was  inverted,  and 
he  fell  through  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  the  time  of  one  and 
a  half  minutes,  descending  the  last  sixty  feet  in  a  single  second.  In 
1852  Mme.  Poitevin  was  prohibited  from  ascending  at  the  Cremome 
Gardens  on  horses,  and  as  '  Europa  on  a  bull,'  on  the  ground  of  cruelty 
to  animals. 

Though  several  propositions  have  recently  been  made  for  guiding 
balloons,  none  of  them  have  seemed  to  give  any  adequate  protection 
against  the  winds.  Possibly  the  demonstration  furnished  by  the  late 
American  atrial  voyage  from  St.  Louis  to  Lake  Ontario  of  the  existence 
of  currents  at  different  altitudes  which  may  be  made  available  for  dif- 
ferent directions  will  provide  the  key  to  right  motion  in  the  skies. 

Blanchard  was  the  first  who  made  any  attempt  to  give  a  course  to  a 
balloon  other  than  that  of  the  winds,  previous  aeronauts  having  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  to  go  up  and  to  get  back  to  the  earth  some  time 
and  some  where.  His  machine  might  be  described  as  either  a  bird- 
shaped  boat  or  a  boat-shaped  bird,  and  it  also  bore  much  resemblance 
to  a  fish.  It  had  ten  large  wings,  which  might  also  be  called  either 
oars,  sails,  or  fins,  and  his  anomalous  apparatus,  when  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  1783,  attracted  general  attention,  and  was  visited  by  the  two 
brothers  of  the  king,  who  promised  to  reward  him  liberally  if  success- 
ful. His  preparations  were  completed  within  a  year,  and  on  the  second 
of  March,  1784,  he  sailed  or  flew  or  began  to  swim  upward  from  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  displaying  a  banner  inscribed  with  Sic  itur  ad  <Mtra; 
he  crossed  the  Seine  at  an  immense  height,  and  returned  safely.  In 
1 785  he  guided  his  balloon  over  the  British  Channel  (in  French  La 
Jfanche,)  and  was  therefore  styled  by  the  wits  Don  Quichote  de  la 
Manche.  He  ascended  afterward  from  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
was  every  where  welcomed  with  triumph,  and  was  the  theme  of  in- 
numerable epigrams,  but  never  established  that  he  had  any  other 
power  over  the  winds  than  that  derived  from  his  weather-wise  shrewd- 
ness. In  1796  he  came  to  New-York,  and  made  here  his  forty-sixth 
atrial  voyage. 
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The  system  of  wings  or  sails  was  tried  with  divers  yariations  hj  his 
successors,  but  no  one  was  able  to  make  them  the  masteni  and  not  the 
slaves  of  the  winds.  A  much  later  and  perhaps  more  promidng  at- 
tempt is  that  of  M.  Transon.  His  object  was  to  avail  himaftlf  of  the 
atrial  currents  moving  in  different  directions,  and  he  had  therefore 
connected  with  his  principal  balloon  others  of  smaller  aize^  which  he 
sent  up  to  higher  altitudes,  and  all  together  forming  a  irQo.  system  in 
the  air  would  move  in  the  direction  of  the  current  into  which  tbe 
balloonist  threw  the  largest  quantity  of  his  supeHici^  surface.  Thii^ 
method  has  not  yet  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  team  may 
thus  be  established,  the  vehicle  remaining  constantly  at  a  given  altitude 
and  the  horses  rising  or  falling  from  current  to  current,  aimmg  always 
to  keep  a  true  general  direction. 

In  1852  M.  Giffard  made  an  ascent  in  France  in  a  machine  whieb 
had  more  or  less  gubernatorial  power  by  means  of  sails  and  a  nuider, 
which  were  worked  by  steam.  An  Archimedean  ballooni  combiniDg 
paddle-wheels  and  a  motive  power  on  the  principle  of  the  ecrew-pro- 
poller,  was  invented  in  England  in  1856.  One  of  the  latest  inventions 
is  that  a  model  of  which  has  lately  been  exhibited  by  Lord  Carling- 
ford,  which  is  at  once  boat,  fish,  bird,  steam-ship,  and  screw*propelIer, 
and  cpmbines  in  its  manufacture  almost  every  mechanical  art  and 
principle.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to  realize  it,  and  perhaps  nobody 
but  the  designer  has  ever  yet  studied  out  the  model.  It  is  described 
by  himself  as  *  something  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  extremely  light,  with 
one  wheel  in  front  and  two  behind,  having  two  ^vings  slightly  concave 
fixed  to  its  sides,  and  sustained  by  laths  of  a  half-hotlow  form,  pressing 
against  them  and  communicating  their  pressure  through  the  body  of 
the  chariot  fi*om  one  wing  to  the  other,  and  supported  by  cordg  whose 
force,  acting  on  two  hoops  nearly  of  an  oval  shape,  hold  the  wings 
firmly  in  their  position,  using  a  force  that  cannot  be  \em  than  ten  tons, 
on  the  principle  of  corded  musical  instruments.  The  aerial  chariot  ls 
provided  with  a  tail  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and 
which  serves  for  giving  an  elevated  or  declining  position,  and  worked 
by  a  cord  that  communicates  into  the  interior  of  the  chariot,  which  i^ 
drawn  forward  by  an  atrial  screw  of  the  perfect  form  of  a  screi 
propeller.' 


OOQITBTTB. 


A  WBATHEBCOCK  which  for  a  whOe 
Has  turned  about  with  e^ery  h\^% 

Grown  old,  and  destitute  of  oil, 
Rusts  to  a  point  and  stays  at  last 
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THE       EMPTY      OUP 

I  HAD  a  tiny  silver  cup, 

A  jewel  rich  and  rare  ; 
And  I  said :  No  maid  shall  drink  from  mj  cup 

But  the  lassie  with  golden  hair: 
The  loveUest  lass  in  all  the  land  — 

In  a  land  of  maidens  fair. 

LuLiLLiE  was  the  lassie^s  name: 

The  lass  with  the  love-lit  eye 
That  thrilled  my  heart  to  its  very  core 

Whene'er  I  passed  her  by : 
The  maiden  true,  whose  eyes  of  blue 

Would  shame  the  azure  sky. 

I  met  her  at  the  crystal  spring, 
Where  the  sparkling  waters  flow, 

In  the  blush  and  bloom  of  summer-time  — 
In  the  morning's  rosy  glow : 

When  the  birds  were  warbling  up  above, 
And  the  flowers  were  glad  below : 

When  all  above  sweet  notes  of  love 

Did  greet  the  rosy  morn, 
And  the  loving  breeze  sighed  through  the  trcea, 

And  kissed  the  growing  corn  ; 
At  that  radiant  hour  rich  thoughts  of  love 

In  my  own  lone  heart  were  born. 

LuLiLLiE  stood  by  the  musical  spring, 

In  a  halo  of  light  arrayed, 
And  if  ever  a  fairy  walked  the  earth, 

LcLiLLiE,  the  beautiful  maid. 
Was  a  fairy  then,  as  the  zephyrs  soft 

With  her  golden  tresses  played. 

I  kneeled  and  filled  my  jeweled  cup 
From  the  bubbling,  silvery  stream, 

And  gave  it  to  her  lily-hand, 
As  I  saw  the  love-light  beam 

From  her  radiant  eyes,  more  glorious  far 
Than  the  starlet's  nightly  gleam  : 

And  I  said,  as  she  placed  it  to  her  lip^ 

*  LuLiLLiE,  the  cup  is  thine  ; 
If  thou  drink  that  draught,  a  token  it  is 

Thou  wilt  forever  be  mine : 
If  thou  sip  the  tiniest,  sparkling  dropy 

It  shall  quench  my  thirst  with  thine.' 

With  a  beauteous  grace  she  turned  her  head, 

I  scarcely  dared  look  up : 
I  felt  that  my  face  was  burning  red, 

And  I  scarcely  dared  look  up : 
*  Look !  look ! '  with  a  modest  blush,  she  said. 

And  I  saw  the  empty  cup  I 
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Buniun  oorda  I   (Lift  up  yoar  hearts.) 

That  day,  that  single  day  which  I  besought,  was  not  giveD  ta 
me.    My  short  weakness  had  not  long  to  wait  tor  its  expiation,  wbich 
will  be  a  long' one.    How  had  I  forgotten  it?    In  the  moral,  as  in  the 
physical  order,  there  are  laws  which  we  n^^ver  transgrcsa  with  impu- 
nity, and  whose  certain  effects  form  in  this  world  the  permanent  in- 
tervention of  what  we  call  Providence.    A  weak  and  great  man, 
writing  with  an  almost  insensate  hand  the  gospel  of  a  sage,  said  of 
those  very  passions  which  formed  his  wretchedness,  his  opprobrium, 
and  his  genius:  'All  passions  are  good,  when  you  remain  master  of 
them ;  all  are  bad,  when  you  let  themjiold  you  in  subjection,'     What  J 
b  forbidden  us  by  nature,  is  to  extend  our  attachmcDts  beyond  oarl 
strength ;  what  is  forbidden  us  by  reason,  is  to  wish  for  what  we  cml 
not  obtain ;  what  is  forbidden  us  by  conscience,  is  not  to  be  tempted,! 
but  to  let  ourselves  be  overcome  by  temptation.     To  have  passions,  1 
or  not  to  have  them,  does  not  depend  on  us ;  it  depends  on  us  to  j 
govern  them.    All  feelings  of  which  we  have  the  mastery,  are  la>vlul;^ 
all  those  which  have  the  mastery  of  us,  are  criminal- 
Set  thy  heart  only  on  the  beauty  which  does  not  peiish  ;  let  thy  i 
dition  limit  thy  desires ;  let  thy  duties  go  before  thy  passions  *  extendi 
the  law  of  necessity  to  moral  things  ,  learr*  what  may  be  taken  aws 
from  thee;  learn  to  leave  all  when  virtue  bids  itl    Yes,  such  is  lb 
law ;  I  knew  it ;  I  violated  it ;  I  am  punished.    Kothing  more  just, 

I  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  clouds  of  this  mad  luve,  when  I ' 
violently  hurled  down,  and  I  have  hardly  recrained,  after  live  day 
the  necessary  courage  to  relate  the  almost  tidiculous  circum^^tances  < 
my  Ml.    Mme.  Laroque  and  her  daughter  had  gone  in  the  moniiaj 
to  pay  a  fresh  visit  to  Mme.  de  Saint  Cast,  and  then  to  bring  bac 
Mme.  Aubry.    I  found  Mile.  Helouin  alone  at  the  chateau,     f  brcmgt 
her  a  quarter's  salary ;  for  though  my  duties  leave  me  in  general 
entire  stranger  to  the  interior  management  and  discipline  of  the  hcj«* 
the  ladies  desired,  doubtless  out  of  consideration  for  MI  to.  Camiin 
and  for  me,  that  her  moneys  and  mine  should  be  an  exception^  and  1 
paid  by  my  hand.    The  young  lady  was  in  the  httle  boudoir  adjoltiu 
the  drawing-room.    She  received -me  with  a  pensive  sweetness  \h 
touched  me.    I  felt  just  then  that  fulness  of  heart  which  diBpose^  one 
to  trustfulness  and  kindness.    I  resolved,  lif     &        >  ^  ii  Quixote,  t/» 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  isolated  |        fle^moisdle^*  I 
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said  suddenly,  'yon  have  withdrawn  your  friendship  from  me,  but 
mine  has  remained  entirely  true  to  you ;  will  you  let  me  give  you  a 
proof  of  it  ? ' 

She  looked  at  me  and  murmured  a  timid  yes. 

*  Well,  my  poor  child,  you  are  ruining  yourself.' 

She  rose  abruptly.  'You  saw  me  that  night  in  the  park?'  she 
cried. 

*  Yes,  Mademoiselle.' 

She  took  a  step  toward  me,  and  said :  *  Monsieur  Maxime,  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  am  an  honest  girl ! ' 

*  I  believe  it,  Mademoiselle  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  in  this 
little  romance,  very  innocent  doubtless  on  your  part,  but  perhaps  less 
BO  on  the  other  side,  you  are  very  seriously  risking  your  honor  and 
your  peace.  I  beg  you  to  think  of  it,  and  I  beg  you  at  the  same  time 
to  be  very  well  assured  that  no  one  save  yourself  shall  ever  hear  a 
word  on  the  subject  from  ray  mouth.' 

I  was  going  to  withdraw ;  she  sank  on  her  knees  near  a  sofa,  and 
burst  out  sobbing,  her  forehead  resting  on  my  hand,  which  she  had 
taken.  I  had  but  a  short  while  ago  seen  more  beautiful  and  worthier 
tears  flow,  but  still  I  was  moved.  '  Let  us  see,  my  dear  young  lady,' 
I  said,  *  it  is  not  too  late,  is  it?'  She  shook  her  head  strongly.  'Well, 
my  dear  child,  take  courage.  We  shall  come  out  of  it  all  right.  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  tell  me  ?  Is  there  in  this  man's  hands  any  pledge, 
any  token,  that  I  can  demand  of  him  for  you  ?  Command  my  services 
as  if  I  were  your  brother.' 

She  gave  up  my  hand  angrily.  '  Ah  !  how  hard  you  are  ! '  she  said. 
*  You  speak  of  saving  me  ;  it  is  you  who  are  ruining  me  I  After  pre- 
tending to  love  me,  you  repelled  rae ;  you  have  driven  me  to  humilia- 
tion and  despair.     You  are  the  sole  cause  of  whatever  happens! ' 

*  Mademoiselle,  you  are  not  just;  I  never  pretended  to  love  you ;  I 
had  a  very  sincere  affection  for  you,  which  I  still  feel.  I  confess  that 
your  beauty,  your  wit,  and  your  talents,  give  you  a  perfect  right  to 
expect  from  those  who  live  near  you  something  more  than  brotherly 
friendship ;  but  my  position  in  the  world,  and  the  family  duties  that 
devolve  on  me,  did  not  allow  me  to  pass  that  limit  with  you,  without 
failing  in  uprightness.  I  tell  you  plainly  I  think  you  are  charming, 
and  I  assure  you  that  in  restraining  my  feelings  toward  you  within 
the  bonds  that  my  duty  prescribed,  I  was  not  without  merit.  I  see 
nothing  so  humiliating  to  you  in  that,  Mademoiselle ;  it  might  much 
more  justly  humiliate  you  to  be  very  resolutely  loved  by  a  man  who 
is  very  resolute  not  to  marry  you.' 

She  gave  me  a  malicious  look.  *  What  do  you  know  about  it?  All 
men  are  not  fortune-hunters.' 

'Ah !  do  you  happen  to  be  a  malicious  little  lady,  Mile.  Helouin  ? ' 
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I  said  very  calmly.    *That  being  the  case,  I  have  the  )mKio^  to'iri^i' 
you  good-by.' 

*  Monsieur  Maxime ! '  she  cried,  suddenly  rushing  forward  t6  illu- 
me. '  Forgive  me !  Have  pity  oh  me !  Alas  1  uftderstanid  xss^  X  to 
so  unhappy !  Picture  to  youi*self  what  can  be  the  thoughts  of  ii  pwr 
creature  like  me,  cruelly  endowed  with  a  heart,  a  soul,  an  intdkieli  iad 
who  can  use  them  all  only  to  suffer  and  to  hate  I  What  is  piy  iffift 
what  is  my  future  ?  My  life  is  the  feeling  of  my  poverty^  6<ytitBiMlgr 
strengthened  by  all  the  refinements  of  the  luxury  that  8tUTdtiildsii«! 
My  future  will  be  regret  and  bitter  weeping  some  day,  ftr  iNrdi^^ 
life,  this  slave's  life,  odious>as  it  is  I  You  speak  of  my  youth,' liotf  wh| 
my  talents.  Ah  1  would  that  I  had  never  any  other  talent  diiftf  Ait 
of  breaking  stones  on  the  road !  I  should  be  happier  I  Myialdtttsl 
I  shall  have  passed  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  adoining  another  wwman 
with  them,  that  she  might  become  beautiful,  and  yet  more  adorud  and 
more  insolent  I  And  when  the  purest  of  my  blood  shall  have  pa^ed  into 
the  veins  of  this  doll,  she  will  go  away  on  the  arm  of  a  happy  hosbaid, 
to  take  her  part  in  the  fairest  scenes  of  life ;  while  X,  alone,  old,  and 
neglected,  shall  go  and  die  in  some  corner,  with  the  pension  of  a  huly's 
maid.  What  have  I  done  to  heaven,  to  destiny,  tell  me  ?  Why  is  it 
I,  rather  than  these  women  ?  Am  I  not  as  good  as  they  are  ?  If  I 
am  bad,  it  is  unhappiness,  it  is  injustice  that  has  ulcerated  tny  t^til 
I  was  born  like  them,  perhaps  more  than  they,  to  be  good,  loving,  and 
charitable.  Oh !  benefits  cost  so  little  when  one  is  rich,  and  bene^o^ 
lence  is  easy  to  those  who  are  happy  I  If  I  were  in  their  placc*i  and 
they  in  mine,  they,  they  would  hate  me  —  as  I  hate  them !  You  can 
not  love  your  masters !  Ah  I  what  I  tell  you  is  horrible,  is  it  not  ? 
I  know  it  well,  and  that  is  what  undoes  me.  I  fed  my  abject  position, 
and  blush  at  it ;  and  I  keep  it !  Alas !  yon  will  despise  me  now  mciro 
than  ever.  Sir ;  you  whom  I  should  have  loved  so  much,  if  you  ha^H 
allowed  it!  you  who  might  have  restored  to  mc  all  that  I  havelo9l^| 
hope,  peace,  goodness,  self-respect  I  Ah!  there  was  a  moment  whai 
I  thought  myself  saved,  When  I  had  for  the  fir^t  time  a  thotigbt 
happiness,  of  a  future,  of  pride.  Unhappy  that  I  am !  *  She 
seized  my  two  hands ;  she  bowed  her  head  upon  them,  her  long  ci 
floating  round  it,  and  wept  madly. 

*  My  dear  child,'  I  said  to  her,  *  I  understand  better  than  any  ow 
the  annoyance  and  bitterness  of  your  condition :  but  let  me  tell 
that  you  add  to  it  greatly,  by  cherishing  in  your  heart  the  melanobi 
feelings  which  you  have  just  expressed  to  me.     All  this  is  very  ugf; 
I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you,  and  you  will  end  by  deserving  tht?  ft 
rigor  of  your  destiny ;  but  come,  your  imagination  exaggerate* 
rigor  strangely.    At  present,  whatever  yi         ly  *    ut  It,  you  ar< 
treated  here  on  the  footing  of  a  friend;  ai      1  see      >thiiig  m  ^ht 
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future  to  hinder  you  from  leaving  this  house  on  the  ann  of  a  happy 
husband.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  all  ray  life  be  grateful  to  you  for  your 
a^^ctiotx  ;  but  I  wish  to  tell  you  once  more,  for  the  last  time  on  this 
subject,  that  I  have  duties  to  which  I  belong,  and  I  will  not  and  can 
not  marry.' 

She  looked  at  me  suddenly.     '  Not  even  Marguerite  ? '  she  said. 

*  I  do  not  see  what  Mile.  Marguerite's  name  has  to  do  here.* 

She  threw  back  with  one  hand  her  hair,  which  was  overspreading 
her  countenance^  and  stretching  the  other  toward  me  with  a  men- 
acing gesture,  she  said  in  a  dull  voice  :  '  You  love  her !  or  rather  you 
love  her  fortune ;  but  you  shall  not  have  it ! ' 

*  Mademoiselle  Helouin ! ' 

'Ah!*  she  continued,  'you  are  pretty  much  of  a  child,  if  you  thought 
to  deceive  a  woman  who  had  the  madness  to  love  you !  I  can  read 
your  manoeuvres  plainly,  I  warn  you !  Besides,  I  know  who  you  are. 
I  was  not  far  off  when  Mile,  de  Porhoet  repeated  to  Mme.  Laroque 
your  wily  confidence ' 

*  What !  you  listen  at  doors,  Mademoiselle  ? ' 

*  I  care  little  for  your  insults.  Moreover,  I  will  avenge  myself^ 
and  that  soon.  Ah!  you  are  certainly  very  clever,  Monsieur  de 
Champcey,  and  I  offer  you  my  compliments  upon  it.  You  have  played 
beautifully  the  little  part  of  disinterestedness  and  reserve,  that  your 
friend  Laubepin  did  not  fail  to  recommend  to  you  when  he  sent  you 
here.  He  knew  with  whom  you  had  to  do.  He  knew  well  enough 
the  absurd  mania  of  this  beautiful  girl !  You  think  you  have  already 
secured  your  prey,  do  n't  you  ?  Some  good  millions,  of  which  the 
source  is  more  or  less  pure,  they  say,  but  which  would  still  do  very 
well  to  put  fresh  plaster  on  a  Marquisate,  and  fresh  gilding  on  an 
escutcheon.  Well,  you  may  give  up  the  idea  from  this  moment ;  for 
I  swear  that  you  shall  not  wear  your  mask  another  day,  and  this  is  the 
hand  that  shall  tear  it  off.' 

*  Mademoiselle  Helouin,  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  scene, 
for  we  are  bordering  on  the  melo-dramatic.  You  have  made  it  a  fair 
game  for  me  to  forstall  you  in  the  field  of  tale-bearing  and  calumny ; 
but  you  can  descend  into  it  in  full  security,  for  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  shall  not  follow  you  there.     And  so,  your  servant.' 

I  lefk  the  unhappy  creature  with  a  deep  feeling  of  disgust,  but  also 
of  pity.  Although  I  had  always  suspected  that  the  best-endowed  or- 
ganization might,  in  the  very  proportion  of  its  gifts,  be  irritated  and 
distorted  in  the  equivocal  and  mortifying  position  that  Mile.  Helouin 
holds  here ;  my  imagination  had  not  been  able  to  soimd  the  abyss  of 
gall  just  opened  before  my  eyes.  Certainly,  when  you  think  of  it,  you 
can  hardly  conceive  a  kind  of  life  that  subjects  a  human  soul  to  more 
venomous  temptations,  that  is  more  capable  of  developing  and  sharp- 
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ening  in  one's  heart  the  covetoasness  of  envy,  of  raudng  the  revolt  of 
pride  at  every  moment,  of  exasperating  all  the  natural  vanfties  and 
jealousies  of  a  woman.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  gresteet  noai- 
ber  of  the  unhappy  girls  whose  destitution  or  talents  Jiavesefc  thm 
apart  for  this  employment,  so  honorable  in  itself  escape  by  the  moder- 
ation of  their  feelings,  or,  with  God^s  help,  by  the  finxmess  of  tbetr 
principles,  the  lamentable  eraotiona  against  which  Mile.*  B^loida  has 
not  been  able  to  secure  herself;  but  the  trial  is  terrible.  For  mymra 
part,  the  thought  had  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  my  afater m^^ 
be  destined  by  our  misfortune  to  enter  some  rich  family  as  a  goveiiMi; 
and  ^  now  took  an  oath,  whatever  future  might  be  in  store  fiir  m^ 
rather  to  share  with  Helen  in  the  poorest  garret  the  bitt^resl  lirted 
of  toil,  than  ever  to  allow  her  to  sit  down  at  the  poisoned  bmoqiMlef 
this  wealthy  and  hateful  servitude. 

Still,  if  I  was  firmly  determined  to  leave  a  clear  field  to  Mile,  Heloum, 
and  on  no  account  to  enter  myself  into  the  recriminations  of  a  degrad- 
ing contest,  I  could  not  look  without  disquiet  at  the  probable  coase- 
quences  of  the  war  which  had  been  declared  ag:dDst  me.  I  was  plainly 
threatened  in  every  thing  where  I  am  most  sensitive,  in  my  love  and 
in  my  honor.  Possessed  of  the  secret  of  my  life  and  the  secret  of  tot 
heart,  mingling  truth  and  falsehood  with  the  skill  of  her  sex^  Mile, 
Helouin  could  easily  present  my  conduct  under  a  suspieioua  ligUti  and 
turn  against  me  the  very  precautions,  the  very  instiacis  of  my  delicacj, 
so  as  to  lend  to  my  simplest  proceedings  the  color  of  premeditated 
intrigue.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  know  exactly  what  turn  her 
malevolence  would  take;  but  I  trusted  in  her,  and  was  certain  die 
would  make  no  mistake  in  the  choice  of  her  means.  She  knew  bettei' 
than  any  one  the  weak  points  of  the  imaginations  sho  wished  to  im- 
press; She  possessed,  over  the  minds  of  illle.  Marguerite  aud  her 
mother,  the  natural  power  of  dissimulation  over  fjanknesa,  of  cunnio^ 
over  candor ;  she  enjoyed  with  them  all  the  confidence  tliat  arises  frooi 
long  habit  and  daily  intimacy,  and  her  masters,  as  she  called  tlieia» 
were  far  from  suspecting,  under  the  exterior  of  graceful  amiability  and 
obsequious  attention,  in  which  she  wraps  herself  with  eonBummate  w^ 
the  existence  of  the  frenzied  pride  and  ingratitude  that  are  preying 
upon  that  wretched  souL  It  was  too  probable  that  so  sure  and  skil- 
ful a  hand  would  pour  its  poison  with  full  success  into  hearts  thus  pre- 
pared for  it.  It  is  true  MUe.  Helouin  might  be  afraid,  in  yielding  to 
her  resentment,  of  placing  Mile.  Marguerite's  hand  once  more  'm  timt 
of  M.  de  Bevallan,  and  of  hastening  forward  a  marriage  that  would  bo 
the  ruin  of. her  own  ambition;  but  I  knew  that  a  wotnaii'a  hatred  cal- 
culates nothing,  and  lisks  every  thing.  I  expected  thea  the  prompti^t 
and  bHndest  of  vengeance  on  her  part,  and  I  y—  -^-i^-^ 

I  passed  in  painful  anxiety  the  hours  that  1  \  for  aveeter 
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thoughts.  All  the  poignancy  that  dependence  can  cause  in  a  proud 
heart,  all  the  bitterness  that  suspicion  can  cause  in  an  upright  con- 
science, all  the  pain  that  contempt  can  cause  in  a  loving  heart  —  I  felt  it 
all.  In  my  worse  days,  my  cup  of  adversity  had  never  been  more  full. 
Still  I  tried  to  work  as  usual.  Toward  five  o'clock  I  went  to  the 
chateau.  The  ladies  had  returned  in  the  afternoon.  I  found  in  the 
drawing-room  Mile.  Marguerite,  Mme.  Aubry,  and  M.  de  Bevallan, 
with  two  or  three  passing  guests.  Mile.  Marguerite  seemed  not  to 
notice  my  presence ;  she  continued  conversing  with  M.  de  Bevallan  in 
an  animated  tone  unusual  to  her.  They  were  speaking  of  an  extem- 
pore ball  that  was  to  take  place  that  very  evening  at  a  neighboring 
chateau.  She  was  to  go  there  with  her  mother,  and  she  pressed 
M.  de  Bevallan  to  accompany  them ;  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  left  home  in  the  morning  before  receiving  the  invitation, 
and  that  his  dress  was  not  suitable.  MUe.  Marguerite  persisted  with 
an  affectionate,  eager  coquettishness,  at  which  he  himself  seemed  sur- 
prised ;  and  told  him  that  he  certainly  still  had  time  to  go  back  home, 
dress,  and  return  to  take  them.  A  nice  little  dinner  should  be  kept 
for  him.  M.  de  Bevallan  objected  that  all  his  carriage-horses  were ' 
sick,  and  that  he  could  not  come  on  horseback  in  ball-dress.  '  Well 
then ! '  MUe.  Marguerite  returned,  '  you  shall  be  driven  in  the  buggy.' 
At  the  same  time  she,  for  the  first  time,  turned  her  eyes  toward  me, 
and  covering  me  with  a  look  in  which  I  saw  the  thunderbolt  breaking 
out,  she  said  in  a  short,  commanding  tone :  '  Monsieur  Odiot,  go  and 
tell  them  to  put  to  the  horse ! ' 

This  servile  order  was  so  different  from  those  usually  addressed  to 
me  here,  and  from  what  I  may  be  thought  disposed  to  obey,  that  the 
attention  and  curiosity  of  the  most  indifferent  were  immediately 
aroused.  There  was  an  embarrassed  silence.  M.  de  Bevallan  cast  an 
'  astonished  glance  on  Mile.  Marguerite,  then  looked  at  me,  assumed  a 
serious  look,  and  rose.  If  they  looked  for  any  mad  display  of  anger, 
they  were  deceived.  True,  the  insulting  words  which  had  just  fallen 
on  my  ear,  from  so  beautiful,  so  beloved,  and  so  barbarous  a  mouth, 
had  penetrated  wth  the  chill  of  death  to  the  deepest  fountains  of  my 
lif6 ;  and  I  doubt  whether  a  blade  of  steel,  finding  its  way  through  my 
heart,  would  have  caused  me  a  worse  sensation  :  but  I  was  never  so 
calm.  The  bell  which  Mme.  Laroque  is  in  the  habit  of  using  to  sum- 
mon her  attendants,  was  on  a  table  within  my  reach  ;  I  pressed  my 
finger  on  the  spring.  A  servant  entered  almost  immediately.  I  be- 
lieve I  said  to  him  : 

*  Mile.  Marguerite  has  some  orders  to  give  you.' 

At  these  words,  which  she  heard  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  the  young  girl 
violently  made  a  sign  in  the  negative  with  her  head,  and  dismissed  the 
servant.     I  made  great  haste  to  leave  the  room,  for  I  was  stifling  there : 
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but  I  oonld  not  withdraw  before  the  attitude  of  prorocatioa  which  JL 
de  Bevallan  then  assumed.  ,  • 

*  Upon  my  word,'  he  muttered,  ^  this  is  somethiiig  Tezy^peoiiliar.*   ; 

I  pretended  not  to  hear  him.  Mile.  Marguerite  said  two  .W^^ 
abruptly  to  him  in  a  whisper.  .   .^ 

^  I  bow  to  your  wish,  Mademoiselle,'  he  returned  in  a  Ipigheq  tqpfli 
'only  allow  me  to  express  the  regret  which  I  feel  at  noti hai^iiig^tjif 
right  to  interfere.'  . . .,. , .,  ^ 

I  immediately  rose.  '  Monsieur  de  Bevallan,'  I  said,  standii]^  ndj^ 
in  two  paces  of  him,  Uhat  regret  is  quite  superfluous,  £>r  if  I  ^icllMl 
think  it  my  duty  to  obey  Mademoiselle's  orders,  I  am  entirely  at -jf^nnii 
and  I  shall  await  them.'  .,  .  ..^.  , 

'  Very  well.  Sir,  very  well,  nothing  better,'  replied  M.  da  Biydtp^ 
gracefully  waving  his  hand  to  reassure  the  women.  ;    [,  ir 

We  bowed  to  each  other,  and  I  went  out.  x  ..,i  ^^iv: 

I  dined  alone  in  my  tower,  waited  on  as  usual  by  poor  jyao^  j|l||ip| 
the  rumors  of  the  servants'  hall  had  doubtless  informed  of  wb^llmi 
taken  place ;  for  he  did  not  cease  to  fix  upon  me  piteous  Iook8|^||||||Fp 
ing  deep  sighs  at  intervals,  and,  contrary  to  hb  custom,  lii;fiiipl|g-fi 
gloomy  silence.  Only,  in  reply  to  my  question,  he  informed  pfKllM 
the  ladies  had  decided  not  to  go  to  the  ball  that  cvcmng,  m| 

My  brief  repast  over,  I  set  my  papers  in  a  little  order,  and  wratt^ 
two  words  to  M.  Laubepin.  Under  any  circumstances,  I  recommended 
Helen  to  his  care.  The  idea  of  the  neglect  in  which  I  should  leave 
her,  in  case  of  accident,  wounded  my  heart,  without  shaking  the  leasl 
in  the  world  my  immovable  principles.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have 
always  thought  that,  in  our  modem  society,  honor  is  at  the  top  of  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  duties.  It  supplies  the  place  riow*a-days  of  so  many 
halfobliterated  virtues  in  men's  consciences,  so  many  half  dead  beliefi; 
it  plays  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  m  much  the  part  of  a  * 
guardian  deity,  that  it  will  never  enter  my  mind  to  weaken  its  rtgbti, 
to  discuss  its  decrees,  or  to  lower  its  obligations.  Honor,  in  its  iQde% 
nite  character,  is  something  supeiior  to  law  and  morality  :  we  do  ii( 
reason  it  out,  we  feel  it.  It  is  a  religion.  If  we  no  longer  have  tl 
foolishness  of  the  cross,  let  us  keep  the  foolishne^  of  honor  ! 

Moreover,  there  is  no  feeling  deeply  planted  in  the  human  soul*  ti 
is  not  sanctioned  by  reason,  if  you  think  of  it.     Better  at  all  Imzar^ 
is  a  daughter  or  a  wife  alone  in  the  world,  than  protected  by  a  brothel] 
or  a  husband  dishonored. 

I  was  every  moment  expecting  a  message  from  M,  de  Bwrallaa. 
was  prepaiing  to  call  upon  the  collector  of  the  borough,  ivho  is  a  y^ 
officer  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and  ask  his  aid,  when  some  one  knocked 
at  my  door.    It  was  M.  de  Bevallan  himself  Who  came  in.    Hi»  mm* 
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tenance  expressed,  with  a  slight  shade  of  embarrassment,  a  sort  of 
open,  joyful  good-humor. 

*  Sir,*  he  said,  while  I  looked  at  him  with  a  very  lively  surprise, 
*  this  is  a  somewhat  iiTegular  proceeding ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  have 
seen  service  which  puts  my  courage  above  suspicion,  thank  God!  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  occasion  to  feel  this  evening  a  happiness  which 
leaves  no  room  for  hostility  or  rancor.  Lastly,  I  am  obeying  orders 
which  must  now  be  more  sacred  to  me  than  ever.  In  short,  I  come 
to  give  you  my  hand.' 

I  bowed  gravely,  and  took  his  hand. 

*  Now,'  said  he,  taking  a  seat,  '  here  I  am  very  much  at  ease  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  my  embassy.  Mile.  Marguerite,  Sir,  just  now, 
in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  gave  you  some  instructions  which  certainly 
were  not  proper  for  your  position.  Your  feelings  were  very  justly 
hurt,  we  acknowledge ;  and  the  ladies  have  charged  me  to  make  you 
accept  their  regret.  They  would  be  in  despair  if  this  momentary 
mistake  should  deprive  thera  of  your  good  offices,  of  which  they 
appreciate  the  full  value,  and  should  dissolve  a  relation  on  which  they 
set  an  infinite  price.  For  myself,  Sir,  I  have  this  evening  acquired,  to 
my  great  joy,  the  right  to  join  my  request  to  that  of  the  ladies :  the 
wishes  I  long  ago  formed,  have  just  been  gratified,  and  I  shall  be  per- 
sonally obliged  to  you  if  you  will  not  mingle  ^vith  the  happy  recollec- 
tions of  this  evening  the  recollection  of  a  separation  which  would  be 
at  once  prejudicial  and  painful  to  the  family  into  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  enter.' 

'  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  can  not  but  be  very  sensible  to  the  testimony  which 
you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me,  in  the  name  of  those  ladies  and  in  your 
own.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  at  once  reply  by  a  formal  deter- 
mination, which  would  require  more  freedom  of  mind  than  I  can  yet 
feel.' 

*  You  will  at  least  allow  me,'  said  M.  de  Bevallan,  '  to  carry  away 
a  good  hope.  Come,  Sir,  as  the  opportunity  now  offers,  let  us  break 
forever  any  shadow  of  coolness  that  may  have  existed  between  us. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  disposed  that  way.  In  the  first  place, 
Madame  Laroque,  though  without  giving  up  a  secret  that  does  not 
belong  to  her,  has  not  left  me  unaware  that  the  most  honorable  circum- 
stances are  concealed  under  the  species  of  mystery  with  which  you 
surround  yourself.  Then  I  owe  you  gratitude  on  my  own  account :  I 
know  that  you  were  recently  consulted  on  the  subject  of  my  preten- 
sions to  the  hand  of  Mile.  Laroque,  and  that  I  can  flatter  myself  on 
your  estimate  of  me.' 

*  Indeed,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  I  have  deserved ' 

*  Oh !  I  know,'  he  returned,  laughing,  '  that  you  were  not  insanely 
fluent  in  my  favor ;   '  but  at  any  rate  you  did  me  no  harm.     I  even 
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admit  that  you  gave  proof  of  true  sagacity.  Tou  said  that  if  MUe. 
Marguerite  would  not  be  absolutely  happy  with  me,  she  would  not  be 
unhappy  either.  Now  the  prophet  Daniel  could  not  have  spoken 
better.  The  fact  is,  that  the  dear  child  would  not  be  absolutely  bafqpy 
with  any  one,  because  she  could  not  find  in  the  whole  world  a  hoslw&d 
who  would  speak  to  her  in  verse  from  morning  to  night.  There  aie 
none  such !  I  am  not  a  man  of  that  calibre,  any  more  than  another,  I 
admit ;  but,  as  you  in  fact  did  me  the  honor  to  say,  I  am  an  upright 
man.  When  we  know  each  other  better,  you  will  certainly  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  I  am  not  a  wicked  devil ;  I  am  a  good  sort  of  fidlow; 
Good  heavens,  I  have  my  £iults ;  above  all,  I  have  had  them  I  I  lia.ve 
loved  pretty  women  —  there,  I  cannot  deny  it !  But  what  I  that  is  a 
proof  that  one  has  a  good  heart.  Besides,  I  am  now  in  port ;  and  I  am 
even  delighted  at  it ;  because  —  between  ourselves  —  I  was  bej^mng 
to  grow  a  little  rusty.  In  short,  for  the  future  I  will  think  of  noddng 
but  my  wife  and  children.  Therefore  I  conclude  with  yoo,  thai  Mnr* 
guerite  will  be  perfectly  happy,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  she  eta  be 
in  this  world,  with  a  head  like  hers ;  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  chaniAi|^ 
I  shall  refuse  her  nothing,  and  even  anticipate  her  wishes.  Bat  if  tinb 
were  to  ask  me  for  the  moon  and  stars,  I  cannot  go  and  hook  tliem 
down  to  please  her,  the  thing  is  impossible !  And  so,  my  dear  finenJI, 
your  hand  once  more  1 ' 

I  gave  it  to  him.  He  rose.  '  There,  I  hope  you  will  stay  with  us 
now.  Come,  clear  that  forehead  of  yours  a  little.  We  will  make 
your  life  as  agreeable  as  can  be ;  but  devil  take  it,  you  most  help  a 
little  I  You  take  pleasure  in  your  sadness.  You  live,  if  you  will  Mo\f 
me  the  expression,  exactly  like  an  owl.  You  are  a  kind  of  Spaniard 
that  one  never  sees !  Shake  off  this,  come !  You  are  young,  and  a 
handsome  fellow ;  you  have  wit  and  talents ;  take  advantage  of  nil  iliejte 
things  somewhat.  Come,  why  should  you  not  pay  some  court  to  little 
Helouin  ?  It  would  amuse  you.  She  is  agreeable,  and  would  do  very 
well.  But,  the  deuce  !  I  am  somewhat  forgetting  my  iiromotioa  to 
liigh  dignities  I  Well,  good-by.  Monsieur  Maxime ;  we  sliall  see  you 
to-morrow,  shall  we  not  ? ' 

'To-morrow,  certainly.* 

And  this  upright  man  —  who,  on  his  side,  is  a  kind  of  Spaniard  th«| 
one  often  sees  —  left  me  to  my  reflections. 


A  SINGULAR  occurrence!  Although  its  consequences  have  been 
hitherto  none  of  the  happiest,  it  has  done  me  good.  After  iIm  rnJe 
blow  that  had  struck,  I  remained  as'  if  stunned  with  gdi^f.  This  Im 
at  least  restored  to  me  the  feeling  of  existence,  and  i    ^    a  first  time 
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in  three  long  weeks,  I  have  the  courage  to  open  these  sheets,  and  take 
up  my  pen  asrain. 

Every  satisfaction  being  given  me,  I  thought  I  had  no  longer  any  cause 
to  throw  up,  at  least  abruptly,  a  position  with  advantages  that  after 
all  are  necessary  to  me,  and  for  which  I  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
finding  an  equivalent  at  a  day's  notice.  The  prospect  of  the  merely 
personal  sufferings  which  remained  to  bojnet,  and  which  I  had  more- 
over brought  on  myself  by  my  own  weakness,  could  not  authorize  me 
to  flee  from  duties  in  which  my  own  interests  are  not  the  ones  con- 
cerned. Besides,  I  did  not  mean  Mile.  Marguerite  to  be  able  to 
interpret  my  sudden  retreat  as  vexation  at  losing  a  rich  match,  and  I 
made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  show  an  impassible  front,  even  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar  ;  as  for  the  heart,  she  should  not  see  that.  Briefly, 
I  contented  myself  with  writing  word  to  M.  Laubepin  that  certain 
aspects  of  my  situation  might  at  any  moment  become  unendurable, 
and  that  I  was  eagerly  desirous  for  some  less  highly  paid  and  more 
independent  employment. 

The  next  day  I  presented  myself  at  the  chateau,  where  M.  de 
Bevallan  welcomed  me  cordially.  I  saluted  the  ladies  j^s  naturally  as 
I  could.  Of  course  there  was  no  explanation.  Mme.  Laroque  seemed 
to  me  agitated  and  pensive ;  Mile.  Marguerite  a  little  excited  still,  but 
polite.  As  for  Mile.  Ilelouin,  she  was  very  pale,  and  kept  her  eyes 
bent  on  her  embroidery.  The  poor  girl  had  not  cause  to  congratulate 
herself  excessively  on  the  final  result  of  her  diplomacy.  True,  she 
tried  from  time  to  time  to  dart  at  the  triumphant  M.  de  Bevallan  a 
look  full  of  disdain  and  threatening ;  but  in  Xhat  stormy  atmosphere, 
which  would  have  tolerably  discomposed  a  novice,  M.  de  Bevallan 
breathed,  moved,  and  flew  about  with  the  most  perfect  composure. 
This  supreme  self-command  plainly  irritated  Mile.  Helouin,  but  at  the 
eame  time  it  subdued  her.  Still,  but  for  the  risk  of  ruining  herself 
along  with  her  accomi)lice,  I  do  not  doubt  she  would  have  done  him 
immediately,  and  with  more  justice,  a  service  similar  to  that  with 
which  she  had  obliged  me  the  day  before  ;  but  it  was  probable  that, 
by  yielding  to  her  jealous  rage  and  confessing  her  ungrateful  duplicity, 
she  would  only  ruin  herself,  and  she  had  sense  enough  to  see  it,  M. 
de  Bevallan,  in  fact,  was  not  the  man  to  have  pushed  an  affair  with 
her,  without  reserving  for  himself  a  strict  defence,  which  he  would  use 
with  merciless  coolness.  Mile.  Ilelouin  might  say  to  herself  with  truth 
that  they  had  yesterday  believed,  on  her  bare  word,  her  otherwise 
lying  accusations ;  but  she  was  not  unaware  that  a  lie  which  flatters  or 
wounds  the  heart,  finds  credence  more  readily  than  a  truth  that  is  a 
matter  of  indifference.  She  resigned  herself,  therefore,  not,  I  suppose, 
without  feeling  bitterly  that  the  weapons  of  treason  sometimes  turn 
against  the  hand  that  uses  them. 
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Throaghout  that  and  the  followuig  days  I  was  subjected  to  a  ]diid 
of  torture  which  I  had  foreseen,  but  of  which  I  had  not  been  able  to 
calculate  all  the  bitter  details.  The  marriage  was  fixed  to  take  place 
in  a  month.  All  the  preparations  had  to  be  made  in  haste  and  without 
delay.  Mme.  Prevost's  bouquets  came  regularly  every  morning.  The 
L|ccs,  stuffs,  and  jewels  then  flowed  in,  and  were  exhibited  every 
evening  in  the  drawing-room  before  the  eyes  of  busy  and  jeaiknis 
friends.  I  was  obliged  to  give  my  opinion  and  advice  on  eyery  thing. 
Mile.  Marguerite  asked  for  them  with  a  sort  of  cruel  affectation,  I 
obeyed  with  a  good  grace ;  then  returned  to  my  tower,  and  taking 
from  a  secret  drawer  the  little  torn  handkerchief  that  I  had  saved  at 
the  peril  of  my  life,  I  wiped  my  eyes  with  it.  Still  this  weakness  I 
.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  love  her  I  Treachery,  enmity,  irreparable 
misunderstandings,  her  pride  and  my  own,  separate  us  forever:  belt 
so !  but  nothing  shall  hinder  my  heart  from  being  full  of  her  in  li&  and 
death. 

Meanwhile,  a  mocking  demon  whispered  in  my  ear,  that,  acoordiiq; 
to  all  the  foresight  of  human  wisdom.  Marguerite  would  find  more 
peace  and  real  happiness  in  the  moderate  friendship  of  a  reaaoiiafale 
husband,  than  she  could  have  met  with  in  the  passionate  attadhmeant 
of  the  romantic  lover.  Is  it  then  true  ?  Is  it  then  possible  ?  I  do 
not  believe  it  I  She  will  have  peace ;  good !  but  after  all,  peaoe  is  nol 
the  last  word  of  life,  not  the  highest  symbol  of  happiness.  If  fibgaifle 
of  suffering  and  petrifaction  of  the  heart  sufficed  to  make  one  happy,  t< 
many  people  would  be  happy,  who  do  not  deserve  it.  By  dint 
prosaic  reasoning,  we  come  at  last  to  slander  God,  and  to  degrade 
work.  God  gives  peace  to  the  dead,  passion  to  the  living  I  Y 
there  is  in  life,  by  the  side  of  the  vulgarity  of  common  and  daily 
terests,  ifrom  which  I  am  not  childish  enough  to  pretend  to  escape^ 
there  is  poetry  allowed  —  what  do  I  say?  —  commanded!  It  is  the 
part  of  the  soul  that  is  endowed  with  immortality.  This  sonl  must 
of  necessity  feel  itself  and  arouse  itself  at  times,  were  it  by  transport* 
that  go  beyond  reality,  were  it  by  aspirations  that  go  beyond  possi- 
bility, were  it  by  tempests  or  by  tears.  Yes,  there  is  a  suffering  mort 
valuable  than  happiness,  or  rather,  which  is  happiness  \im\i\  the  suffer^ 
ing  of  a  living  creature  which  knows  all  the  troubles  of  the  heart  and 
all  the  phantasms  of  the  bram,  and  shares  in  these  noble  tortures  with 
a  steadfast  heart  and  kindred  thoughts!  There  lies  the  romance 
which  every  one  has  the  right,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  the  duty  to  work 
out  in  his  life,  if  he  bears  the  name  of  man  and  wishes  to  prove  \m 
claim  to  it.  To  return :  this  much  boasted  peace  itself,  the  poor  cbiltl 
will  not  possess.  Let  the  marriage  of  two  sluggish  hearts  and  iwo 
frozen  imaginations  beget  the  repose  of  annihilation^  I  am  <|tiite 
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willing ;  but  the  union  of  life  and  death  cannot  be  maintained  without 
horrible  constraint  and  perpetual  laceration. 

In  the  midst  of  this  internal  misery,  which  redoubled  in  intensity 
every  day,  I  found  a  little  relief  only  with  my  poor  and  aged  friend, 
MUe.  de  Porhoet.  She  did  not  know,  or  pretended  not  to  know,  the 
state  of  my  heart ;  but,  in  veiled  allusions,  perhaps  unintended,  she 
passed  lightly  over  my  bleeding  wounds  the  delicate  and  skilful  hand 
of  a  woman.  There  is  moreover  in  that  soul,  living  emblem  as  it  is 
of  sacrifice  and  resignation,  and  already  seeming  to  hover  above  the 
earth,  a  seclusion,  a  calmness,  and  a  gentle  firmness  which  communi- 
cated themselves  to  me.  It  made  me  understand  her  harmless  mania, 
and  even  join  in  it  with  a  sort  of  childishness.  Leaning  over  my 
sketch-book,  I  shut  myself  up  with  her  for  long  hours  in  her  cathe- 
dral, and  I  breathed  in  it  for  a  moment  the  vague  odors  of  an  ideal 
serenity. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  fatal  time  drew  near.  Mile.  Marguerite  lost  the 
feverish  vivacity  which  had  seemed  to  animate  her  from  the  day  on 
which  the  marriage  had  been  definitely  arranged.  She  fell  back,  at 
least  now  and  then,  into  her  old  familiar  attitude  of  passive  indolence 
and  gloomy  dreaming.  I  even  caught  her  looks  once  or  twice  fixed 
on  me  with  a  kind  of  unusual  perplexity.  Mme.  Laroque,  on  her  part, 
often  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  disquiet  and  indecision,  as  if  she  at 
the  same  time  wished  and  feared  to  enter  on  some  painful  subject  of 
conversation  with  me.  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  happened  to  bo 
alone  with  her  in  the  drawing-room.  Mile.  Helouin  having  suddenly 
gone  out  to  give  some  order.  The  indifferent  talk,  in  which  we  were 
engaged,  ceased  in  a  moment,  as  if  by  a  secret  agreement ;  after  a 
short  silence,  Mme.  Laroque  said  to  me  in  a  searching  tone :  '  You 
place  your  confidences  very  badly.  Sir  !  ' 

'My  confidences,  Madame  !  I  cannot  understand  you.  Apart  from 
Mile,  de  Porhoet,  no  one  here  has  received  from  me  the  shadow  of  a 
confidence.' 

*  Alas ! '  she  returned,  '  I  wish  to  think  so  —  I  do  think  so  :  but 
that  is  not  enough ! ' 

At  that  moment  MUe.  Helouin  came  back,  and  all  was  said. 

The  following  day  —  yesterday  —  I  had  gone  out  riding  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  overlook  the  cutting  of  some  wood  in  the  neighborhood.  To- 
ward four  in  the  afternoon  I  was  returning  in  the  direction  of  the 
chateau,  when,  at  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  road,  I  found  myself  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  Mile.  Marguerite.  She  was  alone.  I  was  going  to 
pass  her  with  a  bow ;  but  she  stopped  her  horse. 

*  A  fine  autumnal  day.  Sir,'  she  said. 

*  Yes,  Mademoiselle.     You  are  taking  a  ride  ?  ' 

*  As  you  see.    I  am  using  my  last  days  of  independence,  and  even 
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abusing  them,  for  I  feel  a  little  embarrassed  by  my  lonelinesB.  BiK 
Alain  was  wanted  yonder.  My  poor  Menryn  is  lame.  Yoa  wQI  not 
take  his  place,  perhaps  ? ' 

'  With  pleasure.    Where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

*  Why,  I  almost  had  the  idea  of  going  as  far  as  Elven  Tower.»  Sbft 
pointed  out  with  the  end  of  her  whip  a  misty  hill-top  that  rose  on  Am 
right  of  the  road.  '  I  think,'  she  added,  ^  you  have  never  made  Ike 
pilgrimage.' 

*•  That  is  true.  I  have  often  been  tempted,  but  have  aIwayB-|fiit  il 
off;  I  do  n't  know  why.' 

^  Well,  that  will  do  perfectly ;  but  it  is  already  late,  and  we  mist 
make  haste  a  little,  if  you  please.' 

I  turned  my  bridle,  and  we  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

While  we  were  riding,  I  sought  to  account  for  this  uaexpe<jte^ 
whim,  which  did  not  fail  to  look  rather  premeditated,  J  suppised 
that  time  and  reflection  might  have  weakened  in  MlJe,  Marguerite's 
mind  the  first  impression  of  the  slanders  by  which  she  had  been 
troubled.  Apparently  she  had  at  last  conceived  some  doubts  as  to 
the  veracity  of  Mile.  Helouin,  and  had  profited  by  the  opportunity  to 
offer  me,  under  a  disguised  form,  a  sort  of  reparation  that  mlgJit  be 
due  to  me. 

Amid  the  reflections  which  then  besieged  me,  I  attached  little  im- 
portance to  the  particular  end  which  we  proposed  to  oiirselves  in  that 
strange  ride.  Still,  I  had  often  heard  thb  Elven  Tower  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  the  country ;  and  I  had  never 
travelled  over  either  of  the  two  roads  leading  to  the  sea  from  Henncs 
and  Jocelyn,  -without  contemplating  with  an  eager  eye  the  uadcfitieil 
mass  that  is  seen  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  those  distant  moors  like  a 
stone  set  on  end ;  but  time  and  opportunity  to  go  there  had  been 
wanting. 

The  village  of  Elven,  which  we  passed  through  at  a  somewhat 
gentler  pace,  gives  a  truly  striking  picture  of  what  a  borough  migbl 
have  been  in  the  middle  ages.  The  form  of  the  low-^  gloomy  hoasj^s 
had  not  altered  for  five  or  six  centuries.  You  think  you  are  dr^arains^ 
when  you  see,  through  the  arched  openings  without  any  fmmes  thit 
serve  for  windows^  those  groups  of  wild-eyed  women,  ia  sculpture^}tie 
costume,  spinning  with  the  distaff  in  the  shade^  and  talking  in  hw 
tones  in  an  unknown  tongue.  It  seems  as  if  these  grizzly  spectres  h^ 
just  left  their  tombstones,  to  enact  together  some  scene  of  tnmbir 
age,  of  which  you  are  the  only  living  witness.  It  cause.^  a  kind  of  op- 
pressed  feeling.  The  little  life  that  is  to  be  seen  around  tqu  in  thf 
only  street  of  the  to^vn,  wears  the  same  stamp  of  antiquity  and  foragch 
ness,  faithfully  preserved  from  a  vanished  world. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Elven  we  took  a  bj  idi  led  us  ta 
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the  lop  of  a  barren  hill.  From  it  we  distinctly  saw,  though  still  at  a 
considerable  distance,  the  feudal  colossus,  overtopping  a  wooded 
height  in  front  of  us.  The  moor  on  which  we  were  went  down  with 
a  pretty  stiff  descent  toward  marshy  meadows,  skirted  by  thick  brush- 
wood.   We  descended  its  other  side,  and  were  soon  in  the  woods. 

Here  we  followed  a  narrow  causeway,  the  loose  and  rugged  pave- 
ment of  which  must  have  rung  again  under  the  tramp  of  iron-shod 
horses.  I  had  long  ceased  to  see  Elven  Tower,  the  position  of  which 
I  could  no  longer  even  conjecture,  when  suddenly  it  disclosed  itself 
out  of  the  foliage,  and  rose  within  two  paces  of  us  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  an  apparition.  This  tower  is  not  in  ruins  ;  it  still  preserves  its 
original  height,  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  regular  courses  of 
granite  which  compose  its  magnificent  octagonal  form,  give  it  the  look 
of  a  formidable  block  cut  out  but  yesterday  by  the  purest  chisel. 
There  is  nothing  more  imposing,  more  proud,  and  more  gloomy  than 
this  old  keep,  unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  isolated  in  the  depth 
of  these  woods.  Trees  have  grown  to  their  full  height  in  the  deep 
recesses  that  surround  it,  and  their  tops  scarcely  touch  the  sills  of  the 
lowest  windows.  This  gigantic  vegetation,  in  which  the  base  of  the 
building  is  bewildered  and  lost,  completes  its  air  of  fantastic  mystery. 
In  that  solitude,  in  the  midst  of  those  forests,  in  front  of  that  suddenly- 
rising  mass  of  strange  architecture,  it  is  impossible  to  help  thinking  of 
those  enchanted  towers,  in  which  beautiful  pnncesses  sleep  a  sleep 
of  ages. 

'  Up  to  this  day,'  said  Mile.  Marguerite,  to  whom  I  tried  to  con- 
vey this  impression,  '  this  is  all  I  have  seen  ;  but  if  you  are  anxious  to 
awake  the  princess,  we  can  go  in.  So  iar  as  I  know,  there  is  always  a 
shepherd  or  shepherdess  in  the  neighborhood,  who  is  provided,  he  or 
she  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  key.  '  Let  us  fasten  our  horses  yonder, 
and  set  to  work  to  look  —  you  for  the  shepherd,  and  I  for  the  shep- 
herdess.' 

The  horses  were  stationed  in  an  inclosure  near  the  ruin,  and  Mile. 
Marguerite  and  I  parted  for  a  moment,  to  beat  up  the  neighborhood, 
as  it  were.  We  had  the  annoyance  of  finding  neither  shepherd  nor 
shepherdess.  Our  desire  to  see  the  inside  of  the  tower  naturally  in- 
creased with  all  the  attraction  of  forbidden  fruit,  and  we  crossed  at  a 
venture  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  moat.  To  our  lively  satisfaction, 
the  massive  door  of  the  keep  was  not  fastened  :  we  had  only  to  push 
it,  in  order  to  enter  a  narrow,  dark,  rubbish-covered  hovel,  which 
might  have  served  formerly  as  a  guard -house ;  thence  we  passed  into 
a  vast  hall  of  almost  circular  shape,  the  fire-place  still  showing  on  an 
escutcheon  the  bezants  of  the  Crusades  ;  a  large  window  opening  be- 
fore us,  and  travei*sed  by  the  symbolical  cross  cleanly  cut  out  in  the 
stone,  gave  a  full  light  in  the  lower  region  of  the  inclosure,  while  the 
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eye  lost  itself  in  the  uncertain  shadow  of  the  high  open  ardiM.  AX 
tho  sound  of  our  steps  a  flock  of  unseen  birds  flew  away  oat  of  the 
gloom,  and  shook  down  on  our  heads  the  dust  of  ages.  Afloendii^. 
the  granite-flags  which  are  arranged  in  steps  on  each  side  of  Ae  waU, 
we  could  have  glanced  outade  at  the  depth  of  the  moat  and  the  nuoed 
portions  of  the  stronghold,  but  we  had  observed  on  coming  in,  tiie 
first  steps  of  a  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  we  ftte>a 
childish  eagerness  to  push  our  discoveries  farther.  We  undertodi  die' 
ascent*  I  opened  the  march,  and  Mile.  Marguerite  foUowedne 
courageously,  managing  her  long  skirts  as  well  as  she  could.  From 
the  height  of  the  roof  the  view  is  vast  and  delightfuL  Thesweik 
tints  of  twilight  were  just  touching  the  ocean  of  foliage,  halfgildedh^. 
the  autumn,  the  dark  marshes,  the  green  expanses  of  tur^  tke  flkfet 
that  interlocked  on  the  horizon,  where  they  mingled  and  soooeeiil 
each  other  before  our  eyes  into  the  extreme  distance.  In  the  proMiiOi 
of  this  graceful,  melancholy,  and  boundless  landscape^,  we  Ibh  illie 
peace  of  solitude,  the  stillness  of  evening,  the  melancholy  of  time 
all  sinking  together,  like  a  potent  charm,  into  our  spirits  an< 
hearts.  What  could  be  added  to  this  charm,  for  me  at  lejist,  by  the 
presence  of  an  adored  being,  all  who  have  loved  can  understand,  Tliat 
hour  of  contemplation  in  common,  of  emotions  shared  between  us,  of 
pure,  deep  pleasure,  was  doubtless  the  last  that  wus  to  be  given  me  to 
live  near  her  and  with  her,  and  I  clung  to  it  with  a  sensitiveness  almost 
painfully  violent.  For  Marguerite,  I  know  not  what  went  on  withb 
her :  she  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  parapet,  looking  into  the 
distance,  and  silent.  I  heard  only  the  slightly  quickened  diawin^  of 
her  breath. 

I  could  not  say  how  many  moments  thus  glided  away.  When  the 
vapors  became  thick  upon  the  low-lying  meadows^  and  the  fuithcsl 
horizons  began  to  fade  in  the  growing  shadow,  ^larguerite  rose» 
*'  Let  us  go,^  she  said  in  a  half- whisper,  as  if  the  curtain  had  fallen  OQ 
a  drama  that  had  touched  her :  *it  is  over  I »  Then  she  began  w  go 
down  the  staircase,  and  I  followed  her. 

When  we  would  have  left  the  keep,  great  was  onr  surprise  to  ficd 
the  door  fiwt.  Apparently  the  young  guardian,  unaware  of  our  pre* 
sence,  had  turned  the  key  while  we  were  on  the  roof.  Our  first  im- 
pression was  one  of  merriment.  The  tower  was  really  an  enehanted 
tower.  I  made  some  vigorous  efforts  to  break  the  spell ;  but  the 
enormous  bolt  of  the  old  lock  was  firmly  shot  into  the  granite,  and  I 
had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  loosen  it.  I  then  directed  my  aitaeki 
against  the  door  itself;  but  the  massive  hinges,  and  oak-panel  plaloil 
with  iron,  opposed  the  most  unconquerable  resistance.  Two  or  thrtsc 
large  stones  that  I  found  in  the  rubbish,  and  ^—h  - ""  r  - "  jt  the  ob^ti- 
cle,  only  shook  the  archway,  and  loosened  some  x  which  omm 
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tumbling  at  my  feet.  MUe.  Marguerite  would  not  let  me  continue  an 
attempt  that  was  evidently  hopeless,  and  that  was  not  unattended 
with  danger.  I  then  ran  to  the  window,  and  shouted  several  times 
for  help ;  but  no  one  answered.  For  ten  minutes  I  repeated  my  shouts 
every  instant,  with  the  same  want  of  success.  At  the  same  time  we 
hastily  took  advantage  of  the  last  gleams  of  day-light  to  explore 
minutely  the  whole  interior  of  the  keep :  but  apart  from  this  door, 
which  was  as  a  wall  against  us,  and  the  large  window,  separated  from 
the  moat  by  an  abyss  of  nearly  thirty  feet,  we  could  find  no  outlet. 

Meanwhile  night  had  fallen  over  the  country,  and  darkness  had  in- 
vaded the  old  tower.  Only  a  few  rays  of  the  moon  penetrated  mto 
the  depth  of  the  window,  and  cast  a  slanting  white  light  over  the  stone 
steps.  Mile.  Marguerite,  who  had  gradually  lost  all  appearance  of 
mirthfulness,  ceased  even  to  reply  to  the  more  or  less  probable  con- 
jectures with  which  I  tried  to  beguile  her  anxiety.  While  she  re- 
mained silent  and  motionless  in  the  shade,  I  was  seated  in  a  full  light 
on  the  step  nearest  the  window,  and  from  that  position  I  made  signals 
of  distress  at  intervals :  but  to  tell  the  truth,  in  proportion  as  the  suc- 
cess of  my  efforts  became  more  uncertain,  I  felt  myself  seized  by  a 
feeling  of  irresistible  joy.  I  saw,  in  fact,  suddenly  realized  for  me  the 
most  eternal,  the  most  impossible  dream  of  lovers :  I  was  shut  up  in 
the  depth  of  a  desert  and  in  the  closest  solitude  with  the  woman  I 
loved  I  For  long  hours  there  would  be  none  but  she  and  I  in  the 
world,  no  life  but  hers  and  mine !  I  thought  of  all  the  tokens  of  gentle 
protection,  of  tender  respect,  which  it  would  be  my  right  and  my  duty 
to  lavish  upon  her ;  I  imagined  to  myself  her  terrors  appeased,  her 
trustfulness,  h^r  slumber;  I  said  to  myself  with  deep  delight,  that  this 
happy  night,  if  it  could  not  give  me  the  love  of  this  dear  creature, 
would  at  least  secure  me  forever  her  most  unshaken  esteem. 

As  I  was  giving  myself  up,  with  all  the  selfishness  of  passion,  to  my 
secret  ecstasy,  of  which  some  reflection,  perhaps,  was  depicted  on  my 
countenance,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  these  words,  addressed  to  me 
in  a  dull  voice,  and  with  a  tone  of  affected  calmness :  '  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  de  Champcey,  have  there  been  many  villains  in  your  family 
before  you  ? » 

I  rose  .up,  and  immediately  fell  back  again  on  the  stone  flag,  fixing 
a  stupid  gaze  on  the  darkness,  through  which  I  saw  dimly  the  outline 
of  the  young  girl.  One  single  idea  occurred  to  me  —  a  terrible  one  : 
it  was  that  fear  and  vexation  were  disordering  her  brain  —  that  she 
was  going  mad. 

i  Marguerite  ! '  I  cried,  without  even  knowing  that  I  spoke.    The  • 
word,  no  doubt,  completed  her  irritation. 

*  Good  heavens,  how  odious  he  is ! '  she  resumed.  '  What  a  villain 
he  is !  yes,  I  repeat  it,  a  villain  I ' 
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The  truth  began  to  dawn  on  mj  mind.  I  went  down  a  step,  and 
Baid  coldly :  *  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  * 

*'  It  is  you ! '  she  said  with  abrupt  vehemence :  *  it  is  yoa  who  hsfe 
paid  this  man  —  or  boy,  I  do  not  know  which — to  imprison  tu  in  this 
wretched  tower.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  mined,  dishonored  in  pabSc 
opinion,  and  I  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  belong  to  any  but  yoiu  Hist 
is  your  calculation,  is  it  not  ?  But  I  promise  you  it  shall  not  succeed 
any  more  than  the  rest.  You  know  me  yet  very  imperfectly,  if  you 
think  that  I  would  not  prefer  dishonor,  the  cloister,  death,  any  thing,  to 
the  degradation  of  linking  my  hand,  my  life,  to  yours !  And  evem  shotdd 
your  infamous  trick  succeed,  should  I  have  the  weakness  —  as  I  assur- 
edly shall  not — to  give  you  my  person,  and — what  touches  you  more 
nearly —  my  fortune,  in  exchange  for  this  stroke  of  cunning,  irhat  iKM 
of  man  can  you  be,  of  what  slime  are  you  made,  to  be  willing  to  lunre 
a  wife  and  a  fortune  acquired  at  that  price  ?  Ah !  thank  me,  Slr,'tiulHlk 
me  for  not  pelding  to  your  wishes.  Tour  wishes  are  impmdeiili  %e» 
lieve  me ;  for,  if  ever  shame  and  public  derision  threw  me  into'j^Mr 
arms,  I  should  have  such  contempt  for  you,  that  it  would  ernAt  f^td 
heart  I  Yes,  were  it  as  hard  and  icy  as  these  stones,  I  wottld  dlliV 
blood  from  it  —  I  would  fetch  tears  from  it  I '  ' 

'  Mademoiselle,'  I  said,  with  all  the  calmness  I  could  command, '  I 
beseech  you  to  return  to  yourself.  I  declare,  upon  my  honor^  that  yoa 
are  insulting  me.  Be  pleased  to  think  of  it.  Your  suspicions  re^t  on 
no  probability.  I  have  had  no  possible  way  of  preparing  this  treachery 
of  which  you  accuse  me  ;  and  even  had  I,  how  have  I  ever  given  you 
the  right  to  think  me  capable  of  it  ?  ' 

*  Every  thing  I  know  of  you  gives  me  the  right.*  she  said,  slaahing 
the  air  with  her  whip.  '  I  must  tell  you,  once  for  all,  what  I  have  toe 
long  had  in^my  mind.  What  did  you  come  to  do  in  our  house,  tmdiif 
an  assumed  name  and  character  ?  We  were  happy  and  in  peace,  my 
mother  and  I.  You  have  brought  us  trouble,  anxiety,  and  vexations 
that  we  did  not  know  before.  To  attain  your  end,  to  repair  the 
breaches  of  your  fortune,  you  have  insinuated  yourself  into  our  mn* 
fidence,  you  have  trampled  under  foot  our  repose,  you  have  played 
with  our  purest,  truest,  most  sacred  feelings,  you  have  bruised  and 
broken  our  hearts  without  mercy.  That  is  what  you  have  done  —  ur 
wished  to  do ;  it  matters  little  which !  Well,  I  am  profoundly  weaiy 
and  sore  under  all  this,  I  tell  you  I  And  when  at  this  moment  yoa 
offer  me  the  security  of  your  honor  as  a  gentleman,  which  has  airetdy 
permitted  you  so  much  unworthiness,  I  have  a  right  not  to  believe  it, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it ) ' 

I  was  beside  myself:  I  grasped  her  hands  in  the  violent  transport 
that  carried  me  away :  *  Marguerite !  my  poor  r*^''^  '^-^'n  to  me  I  I 
love  you,  it  is  true ;  and  never  entered  into  a  tove  iii0n 
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holy,  more  disinterested,  or  more  ardent  I  But  you,  too :  you  love 
me.  You  love  me,  unhappy  girl,  and  you  are  killing  me !  You  speak 
of'  a  bruised  and  broken  heart :  ah  I  what  are  you  doing  to  mine  ? 
Yet  it  belongs  to  you  —  I  give  it  up  to  you.  But  as  for  my  honor,  I 
keep  it :  it  is  intact  I  and  before  long,  I  will  compel  you  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  And  on  that  honor,  I  swear  to  you,  that,  if  I  die,  you  will 
weep  for  me  ;  and  that,  if  I  live,  never — all  adored  as  you  are — were 
you  even  on  your  knees  before  me — never  will  I  marry  you,  unless 
you  are  as  poor  as  I,  or  I  as  rich  as  you  I  And  now,  pray,  pray :  ask 
GpD  for  miracles,  for  it  is  time  ! ' 

I  then  pushed  her  abruptly  away  from  the  recess  of  the  window, 
and  rushed  to  the  topmost  steps ;  I  had  formed  a  desperate  project, 
which  I  immediately  put  in  execution  with  the  hastiness  of  downright 
insanity.  As  I  have  said,  the  tops  of  the  beeches  and  oaks,  which 
grow  in  the  moat  round  the  tower,  rose  to  the  level  of  the  window. 
With  the  help  of  my  twisted  whip,  I  drew  toward  me  the  extremities 
of  the  nearest  boughs,  caught  them  at  hazard,  and  let  myself  go  into 
the  air.  I  heard  above  my  head  my  name,  '  Maxime  ! '  suddenly  ut- 
tered with  a  piercing  shriek.  The  branches  to  which  I  clung  bent  all 
their  length  toward  the  abyss ;  then  there  was  an  ominous  crack, 
they  snapped  with  ray  weight,  and  I  fell  roughly  on  the  ground. 

I  suppose  the  rotten  character  of  the  soil  deadened  the  violence  of 
the  shock,  for  I  felt  myself  alive,  though  wounded.  One  of  my  arms 
had  struck  against  the  sloping  masonry  of  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  I 
felt  so  sharp  a  pain  that  my  heart  sank  within  me.  I  was  stunned 
for  a  moment.  I  was  aroused  by  the  distracted  voice  of  Marguerite, 
crying :  '  Maxime  !  Maxime  !  for  pity,  for  mercy's  sake !  In  the  name 
of  God,  speak  to  me,  and  forgive  me  ! ' 

I  rose,  and  saw  her  in  the  arch  of  the  window,  in  the  midst  of  a 
gleam  of  pallid  light,  her  head  bare,  her  hair  falling  loose,  her  hand 
clasped  on  the  bar  of  the  cross,  her  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  the  dark 
precipice. 

*  Fear  nothing,'  I  said,  '  I  am  not  hurt.  Only  be  patient  an  hour  or 
two.  Give  me  time  to  go  to  the  chateau,  it  is  the  safest  plan.  Be 
sure  that  I  will  keep  your  secret,  and  save  your  honor,  as  I  have  just 
saved  my  own.' 

I  got  out  of  the  moat  with  difficulty,  and  went  to  find  my  horse.  I 
used  my  handkerchief  to  tie  up  my  left  arm,  which  was  no  longer  of 
any  use,  and  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  pain.  Thanks  to  the  brightness 
of  the  night,  I  easily  found  the  way  back.  In  an  hour  I  reached  the 
chateau.  They  told  me  that  Doctor  Desmarets  was  in  the  drawing- 
room.  I  hastened  to  go  there,  and  found  him  with  a  dozen  people, 
whose  feces  betokened  their  condition  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  *  Doctor,' 
said  I  gayly,  as  I  entered  the  room,  *  my  horse  has  just  taken  fright  at 
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his  shadow,  and  thrown  me  on  the  road ;  I  am  a&aid  my  left  arm  is 
dislocated.    Will  you  look  at  it  ?  * 

*  What,  dislocated  I '  said  M.  Desmarets,  after  untying  the  handker- 
chief; *  why,  it  is  regularly  broken,  my  poor  boy  I ' 

Mme.  Laroque  gave  a  slight  cry,  and  came  toward  me.  *  Why,  it 
is  an  evening  of  accidents,'  she  said. 

I  feigned  surprise.     *  What  else  is  the  matter  ? » I  cried. 

^O  heavens!  I  am  afraid  some  accident  has  happened  to  my 
daughter.  She  went  away  on  horseback  at  three  o'clock ;  it  is  now 
eight,  and  she  is  not  yet  returned.' 

*  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  I '  why,  I  met  her ♦ 

*  What !  where  ?  at  what  time  ?  Pardon  me.  Sir ;  it  is  a  mother's 
selfishness.' 

*  Why,  I  met  her  toward  five  o'clock,  on  the  road ;  we  passedl  She 
told  me  she  thought  of  riding  as  far  as  Elven  Tower.' 

*  Elven  Tower  I  She  must  be  lost  in  the  woods.  Some  one  must 
go  promptly.    Let  orders  be  given.' 

M.  de  Bevallan  immediately  ordered  horses.  I  affected  at  first  a 
wish  to  join  the  company  in  their  search ;  but  Mme.  Laroque  and  the 
Doctor  forbade  it  strenuously,  and  I  Easily  let  myself  be  persuaded  to 
go  to  bed,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  waa  what  I  greatly  needed.  M. 
Desmarets,  after  applying  the  first  dressing  to  my  wound,  went  away 
in  a  carriage  with  Mme.  Laroque,  who  was  to  wait  in  Elven  for  the 
result  of  the  search  M.  de  Bevallan  would  make  in  the  neighboiliood 
of  the  tower. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  Alain  came  to  teU  me  that  MOe. 
Marguerite  was  found.  He  told  me  the  story  of  her  imprisomnenti 
without  omitting  any  circumstances,  except,  of  course,  those  whioh 
the  young  girl  and  I  alone  were  to  know.  The  story  was  soon  co^ 
firmed  by  the  Doctor,  then  by  Mme.  Laroque  herself,  who  came  bodi 
in  succession  to  pay  me  a  visit ;  and  I  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing 
that  no  suspicion  of  the  exact  truth  had  entered  into  any  of  thflii 
minds. 

I  passed  the  whole  night  in  repeating,  with  the  most  tiresome  penSi 
verance,  and  with  the  oddest  complications  of  dream  and  fever,  mj 
dangerous  leap  from  the  height  of  the  window  of  the  keep.  I  ooidd 
not  get  used  to  it.  At  every  moment  the  sensation  of  the  maj^ 
space  rose  in  my  throat,  and  I  awoke  out  of  breath.  At  last 
day,  and  calmed  me.  At  eight  o'clock  I  saw  Mile,  de  PorhoM  ( 
in ;  she  installed  herself  by  my  pillow,  with  her  knitting  in  her  1 
She  did  the  honors  of  my  room  to  the  visitors  who  kept  ooming  all 
day.  Mme.  Laroque  came  the  first  after  my  aged  fiiend.  As  die  heU 
with  a  prolonged  pressure  the  hand  I  stretched  out  to  her,  I  saw  two 
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tears  glistening  on  her  cheeks.  Has  she  received  a  communication 
from  her  daughter  ? 

Mile,  de  Porhoet  informed  me  that  old  M.  Laroque  had  taken  to  his 
bed  yesterday.  He  had  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis.  To-day  he  can- 
not speak,  and  his  state  causes  anxiety.  It  has  been  decided  to  hasten 
the  marriage.  M.  Laubepin  has  been  sent  for  from  Paris ;  he  is  ex- 
pected to-morrow,  and  the  settlements  are  to  be  signed  the  day  after, 
under  his  management. 

I  have  been  able  to  sit  up  for  some  hours  this  evening ;  but  if  I  am 
to  believe  M.  Desmarets,  I  have  done  ^vrong  in  writing,  with  my  fever, 
^and  I  am  a  great  ass. 


TO       MY       OH1L.3D. 

Too  gentle  for  the  ruder  winds  of  earth 

To  chill  and  wither, 
Too  many  tokens  of  a  heavenly  birth 

Not  to  flee  thither ; 
No  wish  of  mine,  though  it  had  magic  worth, 

Should  draw  thee  hither  I 

For  I  am  sad  amid  these  damps  sublunar. 

But  happy  thou ! 
And  I  shall  doubtless  wear  that  peace  the  sooner 

Upon  my  brow 
That  now  I  stand  like  vine  behind  the  pruner. 

Lopped  in  each  bough  I 

But  oh  1  my  heart  goes  out  in  bitter  yearning 

For  love  so  lost ! 
A  smouldering  fire,  whose  embers  still  are  burning 

On  altar  tossed, 
That  human  pride  that  only  now  is  learning 

How  love  is  crossed ! 

0  loved  and  lost  I  H  is  thus  the  lot  of  all  — 

The  loved  are  gone ! 
And  lost  from  circle  of  the  heailh  and  hall' 

The  Angel-one 
That  comes  to  every  house,  whom  angels  call 

Too  soon  upon  1 
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Tea  was  ready,  and  they  gathered  around  the  well-rabbed  and  shin- 
ing mahogany.  Such  waffles,  chipped  beef,  sweetmeats,  melon,  eliriiiqw, 
potted  veal,  baked  apples  —  delicious  medley  I 

*  Claudia,  did  you  find  a  resting-place  for  Miss  Patty's  fiiseUef^ 
asked  Helen,  as  she  passed  her  cousin's  cup  to  her.    . 

*  Oh,  yes  I  such  a  stuffy  old  place !  She  will  feel  perfectly  at  home. 
I  saw  the  happy  dwellers  under  the  roof  of  the  widow  Thompson  al 
their  tea.  They  are  all  women.  They  all  wear  caps,  except  a  few 
who  have  neither  haii*  nor  caps  —  too  young,  they  think,  to  look  old, 
and  too  old  to  retain  their  chevelure,    I  wish,  ma'am,'  to  Mrs.  Latimer, 

*  you  could  see  the  *  fly-boys '  at  work.  They  prance  up  and  down  with 
long  green  branches,  skirmishing  vigorously,  and  occasionally  shonting 

*  Hi  1  hi  I '  I  think  their  attacks  were  particularly  directed  at  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  guests.  I  saw  one  of  them  (there  were 
two)  pound  Mrs.  Curtis  till  I  really  felt  for  the  old  lady.' 

*  And  where  else  did  you  go  ? ' 

*  I  met  Laura  Mildmay,  and  she  invited  me,  as  we  were  just  paadng 
her  house,  to  come  in  and  see  her.  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  about 
their  house,  NeUy  ?  why,  it  is  a  study  —  a  work  of  art  P 

*  I  have  not  seen  it  lately.' 

*'  In  the  first  place,  it  has  so  neat  a  yard  that  Laura  says  she  oonS- 
dently  expects  to  find  some  day  that  her  mother  has  cleaned  it  aD 
away,  the  raking  and  sweeping  are  so  constant  and  so  thorough.  Ton 
enter  by  a  plank  walk  through  a  grove  of  little  plum-trees,  and  find 
the  door  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  tiny  flower-bed  as  big  aa  Uncb 
WilHam's  pocket-handkerchief.  The  parlor  is  long  and  narrow,  with 
a  low  ceiling.  It  had  onginally  no  chimney,  and  a  master-maBon  fa- 
formed  Mrs.  Mildmay  that  no  chimney  could  be  built  without  bndk- 
ing  down  the  walls ;  so,  like  a  woman  of  genius,  she  hired  a  Bflgro 
workman  of  no  reputation,  and  together  they  &bricated  a  oaphil  ire- 
place,  which  has  proved  perfectly  satisfactory.  Encouraged  Ij  tUi 
success,  Mrs.  Mildmay 's  ambition  and  industry  and  invention  bam  ae> 
complished  the  most  marvelous  additions  and  improvements*  Thfon 
is  a  gothic  glass  window  stuck  '  promiscuous  like ; '  a  doset^  whioli  i 
sists  of  a  board  or  two  pulled  out  under  the  roof;  queer 
which  lead  to  queerer  apartments ;  and  in  short  it  is  a  wonder  of  a 
house.' 

^  Is  it  comfortable  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Latimer. 
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*  Comfortable  I  the  very  picture  of  comfort,  and  pretty  too.  The 
walls  of  the  parlor  are  lined  with  pictures  and  engravings  —  the  frames, 
of  shells  and  sea-weed.  The  windows  have  cornices  of  the  same,  and 
there  are  bursts  of  fancy  in  the  shape  of  unimaginable  chairs  and  sofas. 
I  admired  every  thing  so  much,  and  was  so  vastly  amused,  that  Laura 
took  me  up-stairs.  There  was  her  room,  with  an  improvised  balcony 
beside  one  window,  from  which  she  can  play  Juliet  on  occasion.  It 
was  cheerful,  bright,  and  neat  as  freshness  and  hands  could  make  it. 
In  the  angle  of  one  comer  she  suddenly  opened,  to  my  unfeigned 
amazement,  a  little  strip  of  an  observatory,  two  feet  long  and  two 
inches  wide,  which  she  was  pleased  to  call  a  '  window.'  '  Surely,'  I 
said,  when  I  could  speak  for  laughing,  '  you  cut  that  out  with  a  pen- 
knife ;  and  what  is  it  for  ?  '  '  This  corner,'  she  answered,  '  was  the  safe 
retreat  of  millions  of  mosquitoes ;  they  retired  here  with  a  perfect  dis- 
regard of  brushes  and  the  fiercest  attacks,  so  mother  called  in  the  aid 
of  that  valuable  individual,  Joe  the  carpenter,  and  now  the  wind 
rushes  through  and  scatters  my  blood-thirsty  enemies.'  Then  she 
showed  me  her  brother's  room,  next  to  hers ;  it  is  the  size  of  the  piano ; 
BO,  to  let  in  the  air,  there  are  indiscriminate  holes  punched  here  and 
there,  for  free  circulation.' 

*  But  the  rain,  my  dear  Claudia  ;  do  n't  the  rain  come  in  ?  '  asked 
Mr.  Latimer,  helping  himself  to  another  slice  of  melon. 

*  Laura  solemnly  assured  me  that  not  a  drop  ever  penetrates  that 
*  charmed  mansion.'  But  you  have  not  heard  of  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  establishment.  Mrs.  Harris,  Laura's  sister,  has  a  white  nurse 
for  her  children  ;  she  is  spending  the  summer  with  the  Mildmays,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  the  nurse.  Mrs.  Mildmay  gave  an  hour's 
thought  to  the  emergency,  and  lo  !  an  apartment  was  found.  Above 
the  stair-case  leading  to  Laura's  room  w^as  placed  a  large  shelf,  mid- 
way betw^een  the  stairs  and  the  roof;  there  is  space  for  a  bed  and  a 
box,  with  a  window,  '  giving '  upon  the  south-shed  two  feet  from  this 
couch ;  so,  like  Mohammed's  coffin,  '  twixt  heaven  and  earth,'  there 
nightly  reposes  the  fair  Hibernian  ;  and  a  rail  is  inserted,  after  she  gets 
in,  across  the  window,  lest  she  should,  in  troubled  dreams,  precipitate 
herself  through  the  casement.' 

*  And  how  does  she  mount  to  her  lofty  retreat  ?  ' 

*  Another  invention  !  a  little  ladder  lies  in  a  comer,  to  be  used  when 
needed,  and,  for  fear  that  just  as  she  is  climbing  indiscreet  eyes  may 
be  conveying  themselves  up  the  stair-case,  her  ankles  are  protected 
by  a  strip  of  calico  lining  the  under-side  of  the  ladder.  Now,  fancy 
all  this  as  neat  as  if  fairies  dwelt  there,  fill  the  house  with  a  cheerful, 
merry  family,  clever,  cultivated,  amusing,  and  most  imited  and  af- 
fectionate, and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  worth  several  visits.' 

*  It  should  be  sung  in  story,'  said  Helen,  rising  and  ordering  out  the 
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card-table  for  her  &ther'B  nightlj  game  of  whist,  and  so  the  evening 
ended. 

Rupert  Leslie  came  down  the  next  day  to  cAa|9«ron  his  ASter  and 
his  cousin  to  the  hop.    He  was  a  good,  heavy  young  man.        • 

*  I  hope  you  do  n't  find  it  a  trouble  to  go  with  the  girls  ? '  adced  his 
aunt.  V 

*  Not  much.' 

*  Do  you  like  dancing,  Rupert  ? ' 

'  Do  n't  see  any  thing  to  like  in  it.'  ^ 

'  I  am  afraid,  then,  you  will  find  it  a  bore  to  go  to-night.' 

.    '  I  do  n't  mind  being  bored.' 

'  Are  n't    you    fond  of  ladies'  society,  Rupert  ? '    inquired   Mr, 

Latimer. 

*  When  they  do  n't  talk  too  much.' 

*  Oh  I  you  like  silent  belles  ?  ' 

*  Not  too  silent,  for  I  have  n't  got  any  thing  to  say  to  girls.'  There 
was  a  pause. 

'  Have  you  read  Macaulay,  Rupert  ?  ' 

*  Old  Peter  Macauley,  Sir,  down  Market-street  ?  I  never  knew  he 
wrote  any  thing.' 

'  Of  course  you  have  read  *  Pickwick.' ' 

'  Claudia  gave  me  a  book  with  a  name  like  that^  but  it  put  me  to 
sleep.' 

*  How  is  cotton  selling  ?  ' 

'  I  declare,  Sir,  I  heard  old  Dan  vers  say  this  moraiog,  but  whether 
it  was  high  or  low  I  've  forgotten.  It  was  one  or  t'  other,  Tliey  keep 
me  marking  bales  till  I  wish  there  was  n't  a  cotton-plant  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic' 

After  which  long  reply  Rupert  visibly  yawned,  and  walked  into  thje 


*  My  dear  Margaret,'  said  his  uncle,  following  his  retreating  E^vae 
with  a  steady  gaze,  *  I  am  afraid  that  if  Rupert  is  not  a  wag,  he  is  a 
very  dull  fellow.' 

*  I  do  n't  see  much  wag  in  him,'  answered  Mi-s.  Latimer,  e^* 
pressively. 

The  Ocean  House  was  brilliantly  gay  this  night;  Its  three  large 
dancing-rooms  were  thronged,  and  in  the  piazza  sat  parties  of  epeeta- 
tors,  too  lazy  to  dress  for  the  occasion,  or  too  shabby  to  boy  a  botlK* 
of  wine,  which  at  supper  was  the  only  expense  of  the  entertaiiinient ;  or 
too  straight-laced  to  join  in  an  amusement  which  they  were  by  no  uicaud 
averse  to  witnessing ;  or  too  dreadfully  doubtful  about  their  posiiioa 
to  risk  bringing  their  gentility  in  contact  with  humbler  people ;  or  too 
delighted  to  be  critical  and  censorious  upon  the  participants  without 
exposing  themselves  to  like  remarks. 
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The  music  was  fine,  the  sea-breeze  invigorating,  and  there  were  not 
two  greater  belles  than  Claudia  Leslie  and  Helen  Latimer.  Their 
dresses  were  nearly  alike,  and  quite  original  in  their  ornaments. 

Botlt  wore  white  muslins,  fresh  and  crisp ;  similar  belts  of  gold  bul- 
lion encircled  each  round  waist,  and  a  narrow  golden  band  confined 
Claudia's  dark  braids,  and  was  almost  lost  in  the  glitter  of  Helen's 
shining  curls.  But  whereas  Claudia's  wreath  and  skirt  trinmiings 
were  clusters  of  ripe  rice,  falling  in  its  heavily  graceful,  natural  curves, 
Helen  had  the  wild-oats  which  adorn  the  sand-hills,  mixed  with  the 
feathery  growth  of  the  asparagus,  forming  the  prettiest  bouquets  of 
green  and  pale-gold. 

They  were  soon  surrounded  by  eager  partners.  Oh,  the  youth  of 
those  days  I  there  are  none  equal  to  them  now.  Where  is  there  a  man 
like  Charles  Lawrence  ?  His  friends  will  remember  him.  I  see  his 
handsome  head  lifting  itself  above  the  crowd,  his  dark  eyes  brightly 
flashing,  his  gay  laugh  borne  upon  the  summer  breeze ;  his  ready  wit, 
his  sparkling  smile,  his  kindly  tone,  making  him  welcome  to  every 
group  and  every  circle.  Playful  as  a  child,  saucy  as  a  girl,  strong  as 
a  man,  his  wonderful  beauty  first  attracted,  and  then  his  noble  quali- 
ties and  social  gifts  retained  the  ever-gi*owing  interest.  He  is  gone. 
Cut  down  before  he  had  reached  his  prime,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
Charles  Lawrence's  glorious  form  was  laid  in  a  Ibloody  grave.  But 
who  guessed  that  fatal  end  to-night,  when  passing  through  the  crowd 
he  bent  admiringly  before  the  charming  cousins,  and  spoke  his  wel- 
come and  his  homage  ? 

They  received  him  with  beaming  smiles  and  winning  words.  And 
not  him  alone ;  face  after  face  flits  before  me  as  I  write.  For  instance, 
Richard  Allen  Ash.  The  purest,  the  kindest,  the  noblest  gentleman  I 
A  h^art  so  warm,  so  frank  —  a  spirit  so  genial,  so  true !  A  little  of 
the  old-fashioned  courtliness  of  the  past  century,  that  went  out  with 
powder  and  red  heels,  distinguished  his  carriage.  Thorough-bred  he 
was,  with  all  the  simple  hospitality  of  a  gentle  and  unostentatious 
nature.  In  him  society  lost  an  ornament  and  a  protector.  Amid  the 
crowd  of  busy  men,  too  occupied  to  give  their  time  to  such  matters, 
he  had  both  the  fortune  and  the  taste  which  permitted  and  enabled 
him  to  do  so  much  for  art  and  manners.  Gazing  back,  I  look  upon  a 
long  line  of  my  chivalric  countrymen.  Some,  like  these  I  name,  are 
dead ;  some  have  married ;  some  have  sought  their  fortunes  in  distant 
lands.    All  are  gone  I 

*  The  first  waltz  and  second  quadrille  are  yours,  Harry,'  whispered 
Helen. 

He  nodded.  He  was  looking  for  something  ;  somebody,  rather. 
Could  it  be  the  lady  who  now  airily  entered,  sliding  her  dainty  feet 
over  the  floor  as  if  it  were  her  natural  throne,  and  these  her  subjects  ? 
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Bertha  St.  Clair,  in  t        dr     i  —  auc  ucu^ulciI  in  wearmg^ 

colors  that  few  complex]        3<  :e  upon — ^  sailed  past  all  those 

women,  who  hated  her  for  J  ty,  and  pretended  that  they  di^ 

spised  her.  ^ 

She  put  up  her  glass  and  surveyed  the  room,  held  out  her  pretty 
hand  to  some  of  her  acquaintances,  bo^  ed  to  others,  smiled  from  % 
distance  to  a  few  more.  She  chatted  vivaciously,  with  a  dancing  Hgbt 
in  her  eyes,  and  an  occasional  gesture  and  quick  movement  of  her  aoit 
white  arms. 

'  Did  you  know  that  Bhje  was  to  be  here  ? '  asked  Helen. 

'I  thought  she  might,  perhaps,  if  you  mean  Mrs.  St.  Clair,'  saiJ 
Harry  carelessly. 

He  did  not  move  from  Helen's  side.  He  really  did  not  care  for  Mrs* 
St.  Clair  except  through  his  vanity,  and  fitler  his  fashion  he  did  lore 
Helen.  He  was  in  a  good-humor  at  this  moment,  and  until  some  tr^e 
aroused  him  he  would  not  tease  or  hurt  Kdly, 

Walter  James  asked  for  the  ensuing  dance,  and  while  waiting  for  it 
they  went  into  the  piazza.  A  tall,  finely-foraied  girl  was  slowly  pacing 
its  length,  among  other  promenaders.  Her  back  was  turned,  bnt 
Helen  recognized  Maria  Scarborough. 

*  It  is  Maria,  is  it  not  ? '  she  asked  her  companion. 

*  Yes,  and  a  funny  thing  happened  just  now.  One  of  the  Wilmots, 
whose  plantation  joins  Mr.  Scarborough's  on  the  San  tee,  was  introduced 
to  the  '  statue.'  She  measured  him  disdainfully  with  her  little  ligM 
eyes,  as  he  recalled  the  fact  that  they  had  known  each  other  aa  chO- 
dren.  '  I  Aawe  heard  of  a  fiimily  of  WUmots  near  us/  she  said  indil- 
ferently.  Tom  colored  up.  '  I  should  think  you  had  \  we  have  little 
pasture-land  on  our  place,  and  we  always  bought  milk  from  your  grand- 
mother, old  Mrs.  Chester.'  I  think  if  a  look  could  have  murdered 
him,  Maria  would  have  *done  the  deed'  that  instant.  All  the  Scar- 
borough aristocratic  blood  boiled  at  this  aUusion  to  the  plebeian  Ches- 
ter from  whom  the  money  comes.' 

*I  think  it  was  not  very  polite  of  Mr*  Tom  WUmot;  and  are  not 
you  ashamed  to  laugh  ? ' 

*  Oh,  who  can  stand  that  girl'e       s  ? ' 

*  Anybody  who  apprecia  •  \  mess,'  replied  Helen,  as  slie 
touched  the  fair  shoulder  whose  they  had  now  overtaken. 

Miss  Scarborough  turned,  p<  \(X  a  moment  with  aflected  hesi- 
tation at  Nelly,  tossed  up  her  Head  w  i  its  very  auburn  bmids  and 
with  a  supercilious  *  good-evening »  1  on, 

Helen  stood  motionless  and  j  ,  with  her  band  halfn^^ctended; 
then  the  color  rushed  into       •  bh  sudden  violence,  and  she  ia4 

down  stunned. 

'  Do  n't  mind  her,'  said  Walter.    * '      **  ^ — 
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'  Nothing ; '  and  then  Helen  remembered,  and  blushed  still  deeper. 
Mr.  James  talked  of  a  thousand  things,  and  rattled  on.    The  first 
bars  of  the  quadrille  sounded. 

*  I  would  rather  not  dance.' 

*  Then  let  us  sit  here ;  *  and  Helen  thankfully  assented,  and  was  so 
glad,  in  the  midst  of  her  deep  annoyance  and  distress,  that  she  had 
such  a  cheeriul,  kind  companion  as  Walter.     Poor  Helen ! 

The  quadrille  ended,  and  then  came  Harry's  waltz ;  but  it  was  half 
played  before  he  stalked  up  to  them. 

'  Where  have  you  been  ?  '  she  timidly  asked. 

*  Nowhere.     I  thought  you  were  better  employed.' 

*  Oh,  Harry,  do  n't  be  jealous  and  teasing  now  ! '  and  then  she  hur- 
riedly told  him,  as  they  went  in,  of  what  had  occurred.  Instead  of 
sjrmpathy,  he  was  only  thinking  of  her  having  sat  in  the  piazza  with 
Mr.  James. 

'  What  else  was  I  to  do  ?  » 

*  I  wished  that  quadrille.' 

*  Then  why  did  n't  you  tell  me  so  ?  I  had  to  offer  you  the  dances 
myself' 

*  You  might  have  guessed  it.' 

*  Guessed  it ! '  and  Helen  sighed. 

*  Helen  I  if  I  loved  you  less,  I  might  be  less  jealous,  as  you  call  it.' 
Then  he  went  over  the  same  old  ground  which  they  had  a  thousand 
times  traversed ;  selfishly  upbraiding  her,  and  yet  so  seriously  unhappy 
in  his  folly,  that  poor  Nelly  ended  by  thinking,  as  she  had  often  done, 
that  it  was  somehow  her  fault  that  her  father  refused  his  consent. 

It  was  a  melancholy  waltz.  Helen's  feet  mechanically  performed 
their  duty,  and  her  pliant,  graceful  figure  floated  along  unmindful  that 
her  young  brow  was  grave  and  over-shadowed.  As  soon  as  Harry 
saw  that  she  was  thoroughly  out  of  spirits,  then  he  regained  his  own. 
But  it  was  too  late  now  to  bring  back  genuine  smiles  to  her  pretty 
lips ;  however,  chance  aided  him,  for  stopping  near  her  after  a  tura, 
Helen  overheard  Mrs.  St-  Clair  say :  '  Somebody  has  been  distressing 
that  poor  child.' 

Pity  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair  ?  Never !  Helen's  smiles  became  frequent 
as  they  were  forced.  Life's  troubles  —  the  first  trivial  troubles,  which 
to  a  youthful  heart  are  weighty  as  great  sorrows  —  were  gathering 
around  Helen  Latimer.  She  began  to  see  how  false  had  been  her  esti- 
mate of  Trevor's  capabilities  to  make  her  happiness ;  she  did  not 
acknowledge  it,  but  she  already  felt  it.  He  was  kinder  now,  and 
poured  out  professions  of  the  deepest  nature.  If  he  ever  wounded 
her,  it  was  from  his  overwhelming  love ;  and  Helen  believed,  in  her 
simplicity,  that  there  is  a  '  love '  which  shows  itself  by  torturing,  dis- 
tressing, and  working  hourly  and  daily  upon  the  feehngs  of  the  loved 
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one !  This  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  There  are  many  such  men  as 
Harry  Trevor,  and  I  have  heard  them  praised  for  their  honesty  and 
their  profound  sentiments. 

She  was  preparing  to  go  into  the  dancing-rooni  again  wh^i  the  aeo* 
ond  quadrille  began. 

^  Of  course,'  Harry  petulantly  said,  ^  you  sit  out  in  this  cool,  qidet 
piazza  and  talk  to  James  during  his  dance,  but  you  drag  me  in  to 
stand  up  and  dawdle  through  a  quadrille  with  all  those  cursed  fixdB 
when  my  turn  comes.' 

*  Dearest  Harry ! '  remonstrated  Helen,  ^  it  was  only  necessary  to 
say  what  you  wished — to  hint  it.' 

'  One  hates  to  be  always  obliged  to  «ay  what  one  wishes.* 
No  reply  from  the  wearied  Helen,  who  only  stifled  back  a  retorti 
and  then  presently  made  some  kind  speech.  The  cloud  disappeared 
again ;  but  can  any  thing  be  more  heart-searing  than  an  incessant  ne- 
cessity for  dispersing  such  uncalled-for  clouds?  Better  that  they 
should  gather  heavier  and  heavier,  break,  and  end  at  once ;  blot  ont 
forever  the  glory  of  that  sunshine  which  should  reign  between  two 
natures  seeking  to  merge  into  one. 

To-night,  after  this,  there  was  an  unbroken  gleam,  actuaUy  ta^tlcig 
two  hours.  When  Helen  danced  with  others,  Harry's  tal!  figure 
planted  itself  somewhere  near  her,  watching  with  deliglited  eyes  her 
every  movement.    He  had  not  a  glance  for  any  other  woman, 

*  Was  there  ever  a  man  so  much  in  love  as  Trevor  ?  *  several  peop 
remarked.' 

'And  she  is  such  a  flirt,  too ! '  was  the  occasional  rejoinder  j 
poor  Nelly  liked  to  please,  and  her  eyes  smiled  on  all  comers  a  i 
ing  welcome,  and  gave  a  listening  attention  to  the  dullest.     But  so  I 
world  judges. 

Helen  saw  a  long  colloquy,  just  aft^r  supper,  between  Mrs,  ; 
ough  and  Claudia  LesKe.    She  was  a  little  akirmed,  and  yet  altno 
satisfied. 

*  If  Mrs.  Scarborough  is  telling  Claudia  about  what  she  saw,  Cko 
will  manage  to  let  her  guess  the  truth,  and  exculpate  me,*  Ildfl 
thought. 

The  last  dance  was  ended,  shawls  were  in  requisitioii,  gny  mlhm 
uttered,  and  the  *most  brilliant  hop  of  the  season*  was  over. 

As  they  drove  home,  Rupert,  who  had  hapiHlj  passed  his  ev«3^g 
unnoticed  in  a  comer  of  the  piazza,  gave  one  of  his  great  yawna*  and 
said: 

'Claudia,  what  was  that  Walter  James  was  Baying  about  a  boat?' 

*  Oh,  Rupert  I »  cried  his  sister,  *  do  n't  streti-h  out  your  immeiiM 
feet  in  that  way ;  you  have  sent  both  of  them  right  through  my  4t^% 
you  careless  boy!' 
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*  It  is  not  iny  feet.  Harry  is  sitting  opposite  to  you  —  why  do  n't 
you  attack  him  ?  You  are  aiways  pitching  into  me.  I  never  saw  sudi 
a  woman  I ' 

Harry  gravely  disclaimed,  and  entered  into  a  low-voiced  conversa- 
tion with  Helen,  who  was  leaning  back,  a  Uttle  tired  but  quite  happy. 
He  was  unusually  tender  in  his  tones,  and  treated  Claudia  with  marked 
coldness ;  so  marked  that  Helen  was  surprised  and  not  pleased.  All 
that  toudied  Claudia  was  so  near  to  her. 

The  two  girls  shared  the  same  room,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  noise- 
lessly wished  good-night  to  the  young  men,  and  crept  up-stairs  — 
*  lest  they  should  disturb  papa  and  mamma '  —  Helen  eagerly  asked : 

*  What  was  Mrs.  Scarborough  saying  to  you,  Claudia  ? '  And  then 
she  mentioned  Maria's  reception. 

*  I  am  so  sleepy,'  said  Claudia ;  '  wait  till  to-morrow.* 

*  No  f  I  wish  very  much  to  hear  it  now.  Think  how  worried  I  have 
been.' 

*  Well,  if  you  must  know,  Mrs.  Scarborough  chooses  to  thiok  you  a 
very — a  —  strange  sort  of  girl,  and  told  me  so.' 

*  Told  you  so  I '  cried  Helen,  crimsonmg,  '  and  what  did  you  say  ?  ' 

*  What  coiild  I  say  ?  I  did  n't  dare  to  speak  of  your  sort  of  engage- 
ment, for  fear  of  Uncle  William ;  and  that  was  no\  all  —  yesterday's 
adyenture  —  that  she  had  against  you.  All  sorts  of  foolish  things ' 

*  Foolish  things?' 

*  Tea.  A  quantity  of  stories  trumped  up  about  you.  She  said  she 
did  not  think  you  really  improper,  but  you  were  not  a  suitable  com- 
panion for  her  Maria.  I  could  have  beaten  the  old  wretch  for  her  in- 
solence ! ' 

*  Well  ? '  Helen  said,  growing  colder  and  colder. 

*  My  dear  Nell !  I  said  all  I  could,  but  you  know  you  have  often 
done  imprudent  things  ;  and  then  that  saucy  tongue  of  yours  makes 
many  enemies.  I  never  heard  you  attempt  to  deny  either  fact;  so 
how  could  I?' 

*  How  could  you,  indeed  ?  '  repeated  Helen  bitterly,  *  and  she  called 
you  up  just  to  tell  you  these  things,  which  you  could  not  deny  ? ' 

*  Nelly,  you  are  unreasonable.  What  difference  can  it  make  to  you 
what  Mrs.  Scarborough  thinks  or  says  of  you  ?  Everybody  knows 
that  she  is  jealous  of  you  about  Maria.' 

*  Did  she  call  you  up  only  to  tell  you  these  things,  which  you  could 
not  deny  ?  *  repeated  Helen. 

*And  to  ask  me  to  join  a  water-party  to-morrow  afternoon,'  added 
Claudia  reluctantly. 

Helen's  cheek  grew  pale  as  she  went  on : 

*  Whose  boat  ? '  remembering  Rupert's  interrupted  question. 
•Walter  Jam      ' 

•Anddoeshc  know?*  faltered  Helen. 
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'Know  what?' 

*  That  I  am  excluded?' 

'I  —  I — I  believe  so.  Dear  Nell,  do  n't  take  a  trifle  ao  seriouriy  I ' 
And  Claudia  laid  her  fitlse,  delicate  hand  upon  Helen's  quivering 
shoulder. 

Helen  shook  it  o^  shuddering  as  if  it  had  been  a  snake,  and  then 
lifted  her  eyes  with  one  searching,  serious,  sad,  wistful  look  to  her 
cousin's  face — the  cousin  she  had  so  fondly  loved — the  only  sister  die 
had  ever  really  known. 

Claudia's  own  eyes  sank ;  she  began  to  remove  the  drooping  noe- 
ears  from  her  hair,  talking  rapidly. 

*  I  remonstrated  with  Mrs.  Scarborougji — I  told  her  how  angry  and 
hurt  you  would  be.' 

*  Better  and  better  I '  murmured  Helen  scornfully. 

*'  She  said  you  had  no  right  to  be  angry,  because  it  was  not  a  gen- 
eral party  —  only  a  sociable  pic-nic,  where  one  had  the  liberty  to 
choose  just  whom  they  pleased  —  and  she  didn't  care  if  you  were. 
Then  I  urged  that  you  were  so  much  more  intimate  with  Maria  tluDi 
I ;  but  she  said  that  it  was  not  a  party  of  Maria's  intimates,  but  of 
her  friends.  And  so  I  would  not  say  any  more.  Could  I  say  mj 
more,  Nell  ? ' 

*  Scarcely  I '  Helen  said,  in  a  voice  so  broken,  so  husky,  so 
*  You  could  scarcely  lower  your  mother's  niece  much  more,  Of 
her  claims  to  consideration  much  further  upon  the  daughter  of  old 

Chester,  the  —  the Did  it  not  for  one  moment  strike  you— As 

insult  to  yourself? '  she  asked  abruptly. 

*  No,'  said  Claudia  mildly.  'And  when  you  are  calmer,  Helen,  jss 
will  see  how  much  you  wrong  me,  and  how  very  unnecessuliy  JOB 
dwell  upon  this  business.  I  see  that  it  was  only  a  compliment  1 
ed  to  me  which  was  not  offered  to  you.  Good-night  I  ♦  She 
was  about  to  kiss  her  cousin.  Helen  drew  back,  and  Glaodia  tpi^tf 
went  to  bed,  perfectly  satisfied  with  herself. 

Helen  sat  for  hours  at  the  window.  The  candle  burned  low«»-l 
ered — went  out.  Poor  Helen  I  That  night  had  done  the  wock^ 
years.  Claudia's  love  and  Walter  James'  friendship!  Let  wlieirii 
picture  her  desolation — her  first  dearly-bought  knowledge  thal-ilbli 
the  world,  and  these  are  the  world's  acts.  'But  what  olJeotDhM' 
they?  what  object?'  she  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Mnt8ipi^ 
borough  never  entered  her  thoughts.    Mrs.  Scarborough^  Mil^Hk 


ill-will,  were  nothing.    But  that  Walter  James  should  lend 
such  a  mean  little  plot  against  her — that  Claudia  should  join  it  I 
cousin  and  her  fnend  I 

The  tired  head  dropped  upon  the  window-sill,  and  when 
streak  of  dawn  lighted  the  horizon,  and  its  reflection  npoa 
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slowly-beating  waves  struck  upon  her  closed  eye-lids,  she  opened 
them  to  the  strange  fact  that  she  had  been  sleeping.  Chilled  and 
miserable,  she  threw  off  her  clothes,  crept  into  her  bed,  and  slept  again 
the  profound  sleep  of  exhausted  nature. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  she  a  second  time  awoke ;  the  room  was 
empty.  Claudia  had  dressed  herself,  and  was  gone.  Helen's  first 
consciousness  was  that  '  something  had  happened ; '  then  her  mind  re- 
verted to  the  previous  night,  and  she  felt  crushed  anew  by  the  re- 
collection. 

On  descending  to  the  dining-room,  she  found  her  plate  and  cup 
waiting  for  her  at  the  end  of  the  table ;  her  mamma's  voice  called  from 
the  pantry  that  she  should  have  her  breakfast  in  a  moment,  ^nd  she 
saw  Claudia  slowly  pacing  the  piazza  with  Mr.  Latimer. 

With  an  effort  she  joined  them,  received  her  papa's  morning  kiss, 
and  turned  abruptly  from  her  cousin's  salutation. 

'  Claudia  has  been  talking  to  me,  my  little  Nell,'  said  Mr.  Latimer. 
*  She  says  that  you  are  offended  with  her,  because  she  has  accepted  an 
invitation  which  has  not  been  extended  to  you.  You  are  a  little  too 
exacting,  daughter.  I  consider  Mrs.  Scarborough  a  very  insignificant 
person,  and  her  parties  equally  so.  I  think  Claudia  very  right  to  go, 
because  she  thus  shows  the  lady  that  we  are  perfectly  indifferent  to 
her  and  to  her  entertainments.' 

*  Has  Claudia  likewise  told  you,'  asked  Helen,  in  a  husky  voice,  *  on 
what  Mrs.  Scarborough  founds  her  dislike  to  me  ?  ' 

*  Yes.' 

'And  do  you  intend,  papa,  to  suffer  me  to  stay  under  such  un- 
worthy suspicions  ? ' 

'  Gently,  gently,  my  Helen.  I  do  not  think  that  you  need  any  de- 
fence or  explanation.  I  consider  Mrs.  Scarborough's  opinion  of  no 
sort  of  consequence.  Those  who  know  you  know  your  worth,  and 
will  easily  conjecture  that  there  is  no  truth  in  any  idle  tale  which  the 
gossip  of  this  very  gossiping  and  scandalous  city  circulates  incessantly. 
Depend  upon  it,  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  probing  into  such 
matters.     Live  down  foolish  stories.' 

*And  the  —  the  —  what  occurred  on  the  beach?'  Helen  said,  re- 
luctantly, blushing  scarlet,  and  turning  away  her  head. 

*  It  but  confirms  my  opinion  of  some  people,'  Mr.  Latimer  answered 
sternly.  '  I  do  not  blame  you,  Helen  ;  but  I  have  expressly  desired 
that  a  certain  person  should  never  forget  that  you  are  not  affianced. 
It  may  be  my  '  whim.'  I  do  not  approve  of  long  engagements ;  I  will 
permit  none  ;  you  will  marry  three  w^eeks  after  I  give  my  consent  to 
your  marriage ;  until  that  time,  you  are  not  engaged.  I  trusted  you 
both.  I  repeat  before  your  cousin  what  I  have  told  you  ;  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  Harry  Trevor  as  your  husband*    I  will  not  thwart  you,  I  will 
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not  control  you  further  than  this.  I  mean  to  let  you  find  out  for  you- 
self  how  unsuitable  you  are.  You  shall  not  be  ^Grossed  in  loYe'— 
Heaven  forbid ;  but  with  your  own  free  will  and  exoeDent  jndgmenti 
you  will,  I  am  convinced,  eventually  come  to  my  way  of  thinldiig.  I 
am  prejudiced  against  breaking  a  betrothal ;  none  shall  exist  or  be 
hinted  at,  so  long  as  I  hold  the  opinion  of  boUi  of  you  that  I  do.  Sij 
no  more,  my  daughter,'  kissing  her,  ^  and  make  friends  with  CUuidiai* 

*  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  Claudia,'  Helen  said  coldly,  waDdng  away« 
There  is  no  denying  it,  she  was  very,  very^  angry ;  her  very  soul  »• 
beUed  ag^st  her  father.  He  was  unjust,  and  in  this  case  ruled  bjr 
Claudia's  plausibility.  She  saw  only  unkindness  to  herself  Jn  the  Tiew 
he  took  ,of  her  cousin's  conduct,  and  his  dislike  of  Harry. 

She  seated  herself  sullenly  at  the  break&st-table ;  she  felt  Utter  nd 
aggrieved,  but  her  mother's  kind  face,  as  she  kindly  embraced  iMfi 
and  gave  her  a  long  note,  came  as  a  great  consolation. 

*  Harry  left  it  for  you,  deary ;  he  was  up  very  early  to  write  it- 
Drink  your  coffee  first.' 

Helen  shook  her  head  and  sprang  up-stairs ;  but  suddenly  remenibePi 
ing  that  the  good  mother  would  wait  patiently  upon  her,  she  ran  dovm 
again ;  and  holding  her  precious  letter  fast  in  one  hand,  ate  tM 
mouthfuls  and  swallowed  her  cofiee. 

*  I  love  you,  mamma,'  she  whispered,  straming  her  to  her  hesrt|  mi 
the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes.  Two  minutes  more  and  she  wit  de- 
vouring the  dear  epistle. 

*  My  own  Helen,'  the  letter  said,  ^  I  know  you  will  be  sad  tUa  iiMaih 
ing,  so  I  wish  to  leave  a  few  words  for  you,  hoping  that  they  Qia^^H 
prove  a  comfort.    I  would  stay  myself  gladly,  aa  you  know,  but  1        ' 
should  not  be  welcome  to  your  father,  who  doubtless  thinks  a  twa 
days'  visit  an  eternity  to  satisfy  us.    What  did  I  tell  you  of  C.  L? 

is  n't  she  ^  as  fidse  as  she  is  fair.'  I  always  distrustc^d  those  sf^g  eyes 
of  hers ;  but  I  own  that  Walter  James'  -behavior  surprises  me.  I 
never  suspected  him  of  caring  too  little  for  you.  I  i^^te,  presuming 
that  you  know  of  their  precious  party  for  this  afternoon.  J,  had  tJie 
impudence  to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  S.,  the  patroness  of  the  concern,  innt@d 
me,  addmg,  *  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  her  party/     I  very 

nearly  told  him  to  go  to  the ,  but  I  did  nt.    I  do  n't  insult  yon 

by  supponng  that  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  entertainment  that  yoa  will 
regret,  but  the  sad  proof  it  gives  you  of  the  indifierence  of  those  for 
whom  you  have  oared,  and  the  triumph  of  those  ScarboroughB  (who 
vndi  to  annoy  you)  in  being  able  to  carry  oS  so  easily  your  n^^rest 
friends.  I  saw  the  old  wretch  buttering  up  C.  last  night,  and  I  kn^w 
how  it  would  be.  C.  is  only  weak  through  her  vanity  and  her  jealousy 
of  you.  Do  n't  start ;  every  body  knows,  exoept  you'"'*'^  that  she  is 
jealous  of  you,  although  you  have  passed  your  1  Qg  to  efilaeii 
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yourself  for  her.  And  bow  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else.  You 
do  n't  like  Mrs,  St.  Clair ;  you  are  wrong.  I  wbh  yoii  could  have 
beard  her  last  night—  seen  her  face  —  while  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion between  your  cousin  and  3Iother  S,  I  never  saw  such  scorn ! 
Do  try,  my  dear  Nelly,  to  get  over  your  prejudice  against  Mrs.  St. 
Clair  I  she  really  likes  you,  and  speaks  so  kindly,  and  what  she  would 
call  *  appreciatively '  of  you.  She  said  to  me,  '  A  couple  of  harpies  are 
tearing  to  pieces  a  httle  bird.'  Ah  I  my  dearest,  dearest  Helen,  would 
to  Heaven  that  I  had  my  bird  safe  in  my  own  nest,  and  away  from  all 
of  them.  It  would  not  be  a  very  luxurious  nest,  but  if  that  law-suit 
terminates  favorably,  it  may  be  yet.  Courage  we  both  need.  I  know 
I  am  cross  sometimes,  but  my  '  heart  is  in  the  right  place,'  and  I  adore, 
I  worship  you,  Nell.  You  are  the  very  spirit  of  my  life ;  you  cannot 
lell  how  your  touch,  your  voice  thrill  me.  Yet,  I  know  that  I  often 
exhibit  toward  you  a  testiness,  an  ill-temper,  which  afterwards  make 
me  wretchedly  ashamed.  I  cannot  write  phrases.  I  cannot  write 
prettily  turned  sentences  as  you  do,  but  I  feel  as  much  as  a  man  can 
feel.  And  I  think  that  nothing  proves  my  love  more  than  this  fact — if 
others  hurt  you  in  word  or  deed,  I  then  understand,  in  every  fibre  of 
my  frame,  how  thoroughly  I  am  yours.  It  is  nearly  time  to  stop  now ; 
the  boat  goes  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  your  mother  summons  me.  Be 
true  to  me,  Helen  —  true  to  our  love.  I  press  you  to  my  heart ;  it 
beats  for  you,  you  only.  When  it  ceases  to  do  that,  it  will  cease  alto- 
gether. Ever,  ever  yours,  Harry.  Kiss  this  place  t^^  o^J?  I  kiss 
it  now,  and  try  to  fancy  that  it  is  your  fresh,  sweet  cheek.' 

*  Folly,  is  it  not  ? '  said  Mrs.  Sutherland,  tossing  down  the  ms.  and 
burying  her  head  for  half  a  second  in  her  outspread  hands.  '  All  love- 
letters  are  alike  I  are  they  not  ?  To  think  that  you  and  I  may  have 
just  such  effusions  addressed  to  ourselves,  Olivia,  and  which  we  may 
prize  as  if  they  meant  something !  Treasure  them  up ;  believe  them ; 
read  them  over  and  over ;  never  see  how  silly  they  are,  till  some  day, 
when  they  turn  —  these  bright,  golden  coins,  this  fairy  money  which 
bought  our  very  souls  -^—  turn  to  dead  leaves  in  our  despairing  grasp, 
and  crumble  into  nothingness ! ' 

She  sighed,  frowned,  and  read  on. 

The  day  passed  drearily  enough.  Helen  was  obstinate,  and  not  par- 
ticularly well-bred  on  this  occasion.  She  called  it  hypocrisy  to  appear 
polite  to  her  cousin.  Mrs.  Latimer  took  no  notice  of  the  evident 
cloud,  and  Mr.  Latimer  read  all  day,  as  usual,  in  his  own  comer  of  the 
piazza.  Helen  helped  her  mother  in  her  household  duties,  practiced  a 
great  while  at  the  piano,  mused  a  good  deal,  and  comforted  herself 
through  the  whole,  by  personal  assurance,  every  half-hour,  that  she  had 
her  letter  safe. 
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Dinner  was  a  doll  meal ;  Clandia  was  as  calm  and  cool  as  usual;  she 
addressed  Helen  in  her  accustomed  manner,  and  received  Terj  abrupt 
and  ungracious  answers,  which  she  met  with  the  sir  of  one  too  amiable 
to  resent  the  unkindness  and  discourtesy  offered. 

Five  o'clock  came,  and  ^Mrs.  Scarborough's  carriage  for  IGn 
Leslie.' 

*•  I  see,  Helen,'  Claudia  said,  settling  her  bonnet  carefully,  ^  that  my 
presence  is  disagreeable  to  you.  I  shall  return  to  the  city,  therefore, 
to-morrow,  trusting  that  your  good  sense  will  soon  resume  its  awaji 
and  your  good  apirits  follow  suit.' 

Helen  fixed  her  eyes  meaningly  on  the  serene  face,  which  the  miiror 
reflected,  as  this  self-satisfied  young  lady  concluded  her  toUet.  Her 
look  was  her  sole  response.  It  spoke  volumes,  but  Helen  had  wA 
learned  to  take  sorrow  mildly.  Anger  shook  her  as  much  as  giie( 
and  contempt  flashed  and  lightened  in  the  gaze,  which  once  never 
rested  but  in  love  and  admiration  upon  this  frosty  and  ^ur  oovale- 
nance. 

Miss  Leslie,  unmoved,  said :  *  Good-by  for  the  present,*  and  swepl 
away. 

Then  the  tears  rushed,  unwished,  from  the  over-charged  heart* 
thought  of  all  the  happy  days  she  had  passed  with  this  clierish< 
Claudia,  how  she  had  loved  her,  clung  to  her,  consulted  her,  re!i< 
upon  her.  Their  pursuits,  their  pleasures,  their  sorrows,  and  thdi 
joys  had  seemed  so  linked  and  interwoven  —  their  lives  so  close — il 
was  hard  to  bear  such  a  blow,  but  it  must  be  borne ;  and  she  coi 
not  seek  her  mother's  sympathy,  for  Mrs.  Latimer  had  never  ceas( 
to  tell  her  that  Claudia  was  not  the  friend  she  thought  her  ;  why 
ten  to  that  always  tiresome  and  unconsoling  sentence,  *  I  told  you  so^' 
a  phrase  especially  detested  by  Helen. 

She  dressed  and  went  down  to  the  sitting-room;  she  was  restless ; 
could  do  nothing.    Every  thing  that  reminded  her  of  Claudia  waa  dis- 
tasteful.    She  took  up  several  books,  fluttered  their  leaves,  rejectdi^ 
all,  then  scattered  her  songs  upon  the  piano,  brushed  out  of  sight  b\ 
work-box  and  strip  of  embroidery,  finally  sat  down  and  diil  the  woi 
thing  she  could  do  —  thought. 

There  came  an  approaching  step  —  a  visitor.    She  heard  the  soli 
Hou-flou  of  a  woman's  skirts,  and  tried  to  escape — too  late— Mra, 
Clair  entered. 

Helen's  reception  was  neither  warm  nor  pleasant ;  but  she  had 
deal  with  a  determined  nature,  and  the  barrier  of  her  pride  and 
soon  yielded.    Who  could  resist  Bertha  St.*  Chdr  in  her  most 
mood? 

'  You  tlunk  me  intruave  perhaps,'  the  viator  said ;  *  it  is  early,  I 
know,  but  I  wished  to  find  you  at  home.    Is  there  not  v  name  I  cai 
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use  as  an  '  open  sesame '  between  us  ?  We  will  only  hint  at  it.  My 
dear  Miss  Latimer,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I,  you  will  have  learned 
not  to  reject  an  honest  expression  of  kindness  and  good-feeling ;  come, 
why  should  we  not  be  pleasant  associates,  nay,  friends  ?  You  interest 
me  —  few  do  that  now.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  you.  Some 
people  love  dearly  to  find  a  patient  listener,  and  you  have  been  the 
theme  for  several  weeks,  of  which  I  might  have  been  jealous,  had  I 
not  felt  that '  magnetic  affinity '  which  assured  me  that  we  are  destined 
to  be,  not  rivals,  but  allies.' 

T^e  gentle,  playful  tone  won  its  unerring  way.  To  an  excitable 
temperament  like  Helen's,  full  of  impulse,  there  was  but  one  step  from 
almost  dislike  to  positive  appreciation. 

*  You  are  really  good,'  she  said,  '  and  I  feel  very  much  touched  by 
your  kindness.' 

*  Not  in  the  least  kind.  Do  n't  be  grateful.  You  cannot  think  how 
much  I  gain.  A  really  agreeable  woman  to  add  to  my  list !  and  we 
live  in  this  city !  You  are  a  '  treasure  trove '  to  me  —  may  I  prove 
the  same  to  you.  Now  get  your  scarf,  mantle,  whatever  you  choose, 
and  come  to  drive,  with  '  mamma's  permission,'  of  course.' 

Helen  readily  assented ;  it  was  soothing  to  her  wounded  feelings  to 
be  thus  sought  and  flattered.  Deeply  hurt  by  her  cousin's  behavior, 
she  seemed  to  feel  as  if  Mrs.  St.  Clair  were  the  balm  with  which  to 
heal  the  bruises. 

The  sea-breeze  refreshed  lier  tear-stained  cheeks,  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair's 
pleasant  voice  caressed  her  ear.  After  a  while,  to  her  own  great  sur- 
prise Helen  found  herself  talking  of  her  recent  troubles.  She  did  not 
know  how  it  came  about;  naturally,  it  seemed,  and  yet  she  never 
doubted  for  an  instant  that  the  sympathy  was  sincere  and  lasting. 
Cautiously  at  first  Mrs.  St.  Clair  touched  the  sensitive  wounds,  and 
then,  emboldened,  they  exchanged  confidence  and  became  friends. 
And  however  strange  and  improbable,  that  friendship,  born  and  sprung 
to  maturity  in  an  hour,  has  never  withered  nor  decreased.  In  the  gay 
and  lively  woman  of  the  world,  Helen  Latimer  found  her  truest  friend  ; 
the  one  who  has  never  faltered,  never  fallen  off,  never  hesitated  before 
a  sacrifice,  never  diverged  from  the  vows  which  were  never  spoken, 
only  expressed  by  a  desire  to  soothe  and  comfort,  a  desire  which  im- 
plies that  warm  feelings  of  interest  and  affection  are  beneath. 

The  white  sails  of  Walter  James'  yacht  jpro  tern.,  were  visible  in  the 
distance  ;  Helen's  eyes  singled  them  out. 

*  You  were  very  good  to  give  up  the  party  for  my  sake,'  said  she. 

*  The  future  will  repay  me,  I  am  sure.  Accident  made  me  hear  Miss 
Leslie's  conversation  with  Mrs.  Scarborough.' 

*  Was  Claudia  very  unkind  in  speaking  of  me  ?  ' 

*  Not  at  all ;  she  was  very  mild.  She  admitted  the  truth  of  what 
Mrs.  Scarborough  said,  but  was  sorry  that  you  should  suffer  from  little 
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absurdities.  That  certainly  your  love  of  amusement  was  stronger 
than  your  love  of  what  was  prudent ;  that  your  temper  was  generous, 
but  your  impulses  injudicious,  and  so  on ;  that  although  she  dearly 
loved  you,  she  could  not  be  blind  to  your  faults.  I  acknowledge'— 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  half-smiled  — '  I  acknowledge  she  said  no  more  than 
may  be  strictly  true.' 

'  And  ought  that  to  satisfy  me  ? '  asked  Helen  indignantly. 

'  Scarcely.  If  a  person  joins  in  condemnation  of  us,  adds  to  the 
list  of  our  failings,  and  gives  as  justification  of  his  conduct  the  truth 
of  his  assertions,  he  only  proves  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  first  requi- 
sition of  an  honest  friend.  If  our  friends  begin  *to  tell  the  truth 
about  us,'  I  should  prefer  beginning  to  live  with  my  enemies ;  for  with 
the  latter  I  should  be  on  my  guard,  and  they  could  not  generally  start 
with  such  intimate  knowledge  of  my  short-comings.  I  do  not  like, 
however,  to  discuss  your  cousin  with  you.  I  have  long  admired  you. 
Miss  Latimer ;  you  have  have  avoided  me  —  do  n't  shake  your  head — 
your  honesty  most  attracts  me.  I  did  not  seek  to  overhear  thia  con- 
versation ;  I  was  sitting  next  them,  they  made  no  secret  of  their  dia- 
course,  and  its  fragments  reached  me  as  I  tried  to  listen  to  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, who  is  not  very  engrossing.  1  saw  pretty  well  what  would  eo- 
sue,  and  I  said  to  myself:  '  Now  I  will  spread  my  nets  for  that  shy  and 
proud  little  bird.'    Have  I  caught  her  ?  ' 

'  Caught  and  caged,'  Nelly  said. 

'Thatisi-ight.' 

'  But  you  will  perhaps  repent  the  trouble  you  have  wasted  on  roe;  I 
feel  so  dull  and  stupid,  so  like  a  cry-baby.' 

*  Not  like  a  cry-baby,  but  like  a  woman  who  meets  her  first  red 
grief.  You  think  perhaps  that  none  have  suffered  like  you.  Tott 
have  met  with  ingratitude,  with  a  want  of  affection,  with  an  abiaMe 
of  delicacy,  that  stuns  you  like  a  blow,  and  you  &11  under  it ;  not  intfc* 
out  a  struggle,  but  your  heart  is  sore  and  bruised.  I  do  not 
you,  I  do  not  call  you  childish ;  I  love  you  the  more  for  your 
sorrow.  I  cannot  restore  your  cousin  to  you;  it  is  not  in  hu 
power  to  obliterate  such  marks  as  these,  the  scars  are  always 
Passionate  and  hasty  words  can  be  forgiven  —  forgotten ;  tbej 
marks  upon  the  sand,  such  as  these  tracings  which  our  wheds  \ 
passing  over,  made  by  those  boys  with  their  pens  of  Spanish  bayoMlt; 
presently  comes  the  rising  tide,  the  wave  of  oblivion  rolls  abore  thM» 
then  retires  again,  leaving  all  smooth ;  but  a  deliberate  and  nnprovoM 
attack,  a  calm  and  cool  treachery,  is  like  a  cut  into  the  yesj  ttm  cf 
life ;  the  bark  meets  over  it,  but  the  seam  is  there,  and  you  oan  phot 
your  finger  upon  the  spot,  and  feel  the  injury,  long  after  tbe  " 
are  dead,  the  branches  withered,  and  the  glory  of  its  exigtenoe  ] 
away.  Pardon  me  I  I  am  talking  prose-poetry,  and  very  \ 
and  prosy  it  is  I ' 
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National  Series  op  Readers:  5  vols.,  adapted  to  all  grades.    By  R.  G.  Parker  and 
J.  M.  Watson.    New-York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Burr.    1859. 

A  FINISHED  set  of  text-books,  which  should  never  require  to  be  changed  again, 
has  long  been  a  dream  of  parents  and  school-committees.  Passed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another,  it  would  be  easy  to  gauge  in  them  the  hight  of  scholarship, 
and  most  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  providing  new  books  would  be  avoided. 

A  finished  set  of  any  thing  in  this  world,  however,  is  a  most  rare  attainment 
School-books,  like  every  thing  else,  are  improved  from  year  to  year,  and  that  most 
changes  in  them  have  been  improvements,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  very 
seldom  has  a  once  discarded  text-book  been  restored. 

Progress  is  especially  apparent  in  reading-books.  Beside  the  improvements  in 
the  actual  equipments  furnished  to  the  student,  there  are  occasional  changes  in  the 
standard  of  literary  taste  which  should  be  represented  in  the  first-class  reader. 
Time  was  when  no  one  later  than  Pope  was  deemed  to  have  written  poetry,  and 
when  selections  from  Blair  were  thought  the  finest  examples  of  English  prose. 
But  it  is  now  understood  that  the  Jibounding  literature  of  our  own  time  is  a  much 
more  luscious  fruit  than  the  literature  of  ihe  last  century. 

The  *  National  Series  of  Readers '  combine  all  the  merits  which  either  experience 
or  forethought  have  been  able  to  suggest  as  desirable.  Actual  trial  has  proved  the 
advantages  of  the  clear  type,  interesting  reading  matter,  and  pictorial  illustrations 
of  the  lower  books  of  the  series.  The  fifth  or  first-class  reader  contains,  beside  its 
treatise  on  elocution  and  its  admirable  selections  from  favorite  contemporary  as 
well  as  the  old  authors,  frequent  biographical  and  critical  notes,  which  give  to  it 
Something  of  the  character  of  a  history  of  literature.  The  scholar  who  reads  it 
through  at  school  time  after  time  would  not  fail  to  have  a  general  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  principal  authors  and  best  books  of  England  and  America.  This  is  an 
inddental  acquisition,  so  appropriate  to  the  school-exercise  of  reading,  that  an  ap- 
paratus of  biography  and  criticism  must  hereafter  be  considered  an  essential  part 
of  every  reading  class-book  of  a  high  order. 
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A  LiFB  FOR  A  Liri.    Bj  the  author  of  'John  Halifax,  Oentleman.'    New-York:  Hitm 
AMD  Bbothkrs.    1859. 

It  is  surprising  that  about  the  poorest  novel  of  the  season  should  proceed  horn 
a  writer  of  so  high  repute  as  Miss  Muloch.  The  *  Ogilyies  *  and  *  Jdm  Hififti,* 
though  not  very  powerful  tales,  had  yet  that  in  them  which  made  tfaem  agreedila 
The  plots  were  cleverly  managed,  some  of  the  characters  were  entertaining,  and  (lie 
moralizing  was  superfluous,  but  yet  of  so  good  quality  as  to  be  toIenJble.  Tin 
^Life  for  a  Life,*  however;  is  an  unbroken  flatness.  The  plot  is  the  best  part  of  it, 
and  that  becomes  unpleasant  just  as  fast  as  it  becomes  intelligible.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  any  writer  to  give  interest  to  a  reproduction  of  the  story  of  'Sogne 
Aram,*  and  the  attempt  fails  signally  in  the  *  Life  for  a  Life,'  because  all  tiie  proni- 
ncnt  characters  are  failures,  that  of  the  murderer  with  the  others. 

The  story  opens  with  a  young  lady  who  hates  soldiers,  regards  the  ^Thns^jB 
fearful,  makes  fun  of  her  sisters  who  attend  balls,  and  has  a  general  sooni  of  em- 
ventionalities.  This  Miss  Dora  is  the  destined  wife  of  Dr.  Urquhabi^  who  flBll|r 
proves  to  be  the  murderer  of  her  brother ;  and  she  is  intended  to  be  a  Teiy  #«M 
and  romantic  personage.  But  it  is  the  most  abortive  of  intentions.  Tfaoqi^dM 
is  endeavoring  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  to  say  odd  things,  and  prove  fiiftiiM 
has  odd  taste,  we  have  yet  to  discover  that  she  ever  uttered  a  good  things  nfwm 
became  for  a  moment  an  interesting  person.  It  is  certain  that  her  i^imploniiuded 
sisters,  who  are  described  as  no  wiser  than  other  people^  never  thought  sa  mudi 
about  frivolous  subjects,  or  talked  so  foolishly  about  senaus  sulijecti^  as  she  dEd  hfr- 
self  An  attempt  at  eccentricity  that  results  only  in  hyperboles  of  the  ooduboo* 
place  is  a  melancholy  exhibition. 

The  aged  curate,  the  father  of  Miss  Dora,  who  stands  fi^r  Hebrew  and  Puritmi- 
cal  severity,  is  simply  a  monster.     The  authoress  succwcia  in  making  him  &tm 
only  by  making  him  unchristian,  and  exalts  his  justice  by  degrading  his  lora    II 
is  difficult  to  criticise  a  person  who  is  in  an  impossible  poivttion,  and  nowhere  be- 
fore, either  in  Christendom  or  heathendom,  was  a  father  ever  called  upon  to  i 
tion  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  slayer  of  his  s<m^     Such  an  eveiit  lO } 
human  affairs  is  wholly  inconceivable ;  nt  gives  the  lie  to  that  instiDct  of  JligM  I 
which  from  the  time  of  Gain  has  been  the  first  prompting  of  the  tnurdcren  f^  &| 
stamps  a  ch  of  unnaturalness  and  fidsity  upon  eveiy  pa^  of  *^  A  Life  for  ft] 

Life,'  w         nrould  be  thoroughly  hideous  if  it  were  not  so  f&Mj  vmiissu 

A  runn       •  tary  on  every  thing  that  happens  i:^  one  of  the  featuf««  ofifail 

book.  T  in  X  -s  often  imagine  that  they  have  been  'speaking  stroii|;)y/j 
and  impo;  subje  from  war  to  temperance,  are  ruF^cd  for  consideration.  ¥et 
if  the  volume  oontai  an  acute  reflection,  a  novel,  leameil  aUtiEion  or  any  ertdtsioi 
of  original  thinki  >r  even  of  diligent  compilation,  wc  havc^  been  unable^  t&^ 
cover  it  The  p  ,  ;h  as  it  is,  moves  om  rd  through  a  wildernc^ii  of  taU;  h- 
ferior  in  force,  fr  and  dignity  to  t      ordinary  conversation  extempoiiffd 

in  drawing-ro  '     >  p  w  '"labour"   '    i'    rjchmptitkk^ 

and  is  as  mucn  t  I  7  aetoirs  id  i 
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as  it  is  in  real  life.  The  difference  between  the  two  corresponds  to  that  between 
twaddle  and  genuine  sense,  which  is  also  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  work.  The 
fiivorite  character  attends  church,  *  because  it  is  the  simplest  way  of  showing  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  my  Master  before  men.'  If  going  to  church  now-o-days  was  a 
step  towards  martyrdom,  the  reason  assigned  might  be  a  good  one.  She  also  says 
of  a  concert  that  she  attended :  *  Grave  persons  might  possibly  eschew  it  or  con- 
demn it :  but  no!  a  large,  liberal  spirit  judges  all  things  liberally,  and  would  never 
see  evil  in  any  thing  but  sin  * —  a  sentence  which  would  hardly  retain  a  brilliant 
meaning  after  analysis. 

How  the  novel  got  into  its  present  shape  is  a  question  that  would  be  the  marvel 
and  despair  of  anybody  that  trusted  to  internal  evidence.  First  one  character 
writes  accidentally  in  a  journal  which  he  protests  he  is  going  to  destroy,  and  then 
another  does  likewise,  and  time  after  time  the  work  seems  about  to  stop  for  want 
of  somebody  to  write  accidentally  the  next  chapter.  How  the  journals  were  pre» 
served,  and  got  shuffled  together  so  contrary  to  the  writer's  purposes,  is  not 
revealed. 

There  are  a  few  such  phrases  as  *  those  sort  of  people,*  which,  we  presume, 
should  be  credited  to  the  printer. 


Thb  History  of  Hbrodotus  :  with  Copious  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  Gborob  Rawlik- 
SON,  M.  A.,  assisted  by  Col.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.  U.  B.,  and  Sir  I.  G.  Wilkinsojc, 
P.  R.  S.     Vol.  I.    New-York :  D.  Appletox  and  Company.     1859. 

A  NEW  English  version  of  Herodotus  forms  the  smaller  and  less  important  half 
of  this  work.  The  father  of  history  is  here  illustrated  by  the  recently-discovered 
histories  older  than  his  own,  namely,  the  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 
The  elaborate  appendices  exhibit  the  chief  and  latest  results  of  modem  learning 
and  research  in  the  field  of  ethnography  and  ancient  history,  conveying  informa- 
tion that  is  yet  new  even  to  savants.  The  essays  on  the  history,  geography,  and 
religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the  comprehensive  disquisition  on  the 
ethnic  affinities  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  are  instances  of  discussions  which 
could  not  have  been  written  until  now,  since  they  are  founded  on  discoveries  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Its  value  is  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thors are  original  and  eminent  authorities  on  the  subjects  which  they  treat  The 
work  will  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  three  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
England. 
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Editorial  Narrative -History  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine:  Nuicbb 
Seven.  —  We  closed  the  last  short  and  incomprchensive  chapter  of  this  desultorf 
narrative  with  a  reference  to  John  Sanderson,  author  of  the  ^Americaa  in  Fm%* 
and  with  an  implied  promise  to  advert  briefly  thereafter  to  the  characteristicB  of 
that  gentleman's  literary  manner,  as  indicated  in  his  nmnerous  and  yarious  OOOh 
munications  to  the  Knickerbocker.  We  proceed  to  fulfill  that  promise,  hf  pn- 
aenting  one  or  two  brief  extracts  from  his  Familiar  Letters  from  London^  a  seriflB 
of  epistles  addressed  to  the  Editor  hereof.  And  what  we  wish  to  call  e^tedil  it* 
tcntion  to,  Ls  the  *full  mind*  from  which  he  writes:  the  scholarly  ridmesi|  jd 
man-of-the-world  ease^  which  distinguish  his  lucubrations.  We  quote  almost  en* 
tirely  at  random :  for  'Sehrtions  from  Sanderson,'  as  *  samples,'  would  be  a  hops* 
less  task.  Our  three  short  *  specimens '  shall  represent  our  oorrespondent  il  ft 
TKeatrieal  Rehearsal^  at  aa  Ancient  London  Churchy  andcit^-vit  withaiVndk 
Baron^  at  a  London  Eating- ffouse : 

'Arrsa  breakfasting  with  Knowles,  where  I  passed  an  hoar  agreeably  im  ] 
over  the  departed  heroes  of  the  stage  who  tapestry  the  walla  of  seTeral  of  lift  1 
rooms  and  entries :  the  next  hour  we  spent  alone,  in  a  box  of  the  Govent  i 
atrc,  overlooking  a  rehearsal.    It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  two  mum 
dishabille,     A  sham  exhibition  of  the  passions  is  close  on  the  ridicnloai^  aft  1 
when  the  mummery  is  exposed  in  this  manner  without  the  prtMtige  of  < 
decoration,  it  is  ridiculous,  outright    Imagine  only  a  number  of  mea  and 
rushing  from  behind  a  scene,  making  arms,  and  throwing  themsdTes  into  i 
tragic  attitudes.     ♦  Oh,  that 's  horrid ! '  says  the  manager ;  *  Good  G<m>  !  *   And  I 
casts  himself  into  a  situation,  bj  way  of  model.    They  go  oat  and  radi  in  i 
the  same  sentiment ;  and  then  he  jumps  three  foet  in  the  air  with  joy,  aft  tlM  i 
of  the  imiution.    I  would  rather  eee  any  comedy  than  this.    I  stroOed,  aflenrari^  h 
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the  immense  space  filled  with  the  apparatus  of  the  scene.  How  interesting  to  see  here 
the  human  passions  reduced  to  their  elements^  in  pots  of  rouge,  in  dishes  of  tallow, 
and  burnt  cork !  GroTCs  are  here  leaning  sentimentally  against  the  wall,  and  others, 
erect  upon  the  area,  are  breathing  with  Arcadian  freshness.  I  walked  through  the 
forest  of  Arden,  and  made  *  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air  cry  out  Olivia.*  I  saw  the 
thunder  quietly  reposing  at  the  side  of  a  snow-storm,  and  Cupid^s  wings  fast  asleep 
with  Pstche's  petticoat.  I  studied,  too,  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  artists,  who 
have  here  their  social  observances ;  exacting,  rigorously,  a  respect  corresponding  with 
their  rank  in  public  favor.  The  prima  has  a  large  room,  and  several  distinctive  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  and  takes  especial  care  not  to  admit  you,  a  second-rate,  to  the  dignity 
of  her  acquaintance.  If,  by  the  necessities  of  the  play,  she  does  embrace  you  tenderly 
before  the  worW,  this  is  no  reason  why  she  should  own  you  in  private.  Queen  Cath- 
arine is  crying  here  at  her  mirror ;  Richard  attitudinizes :  Anne  being  a  bonnet,  with 
a  petticoat  on  a  bed-post.  *  Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman  !  *  You  have 
seen  Hooarth^s  *  Theatricals ;  *  this  is  the  original.  .  .  .  The  tragedy  in  rehearsal 
was  Ion,  which  had  its  first  representation  here,  a  few  nights  ago.  Ion,  Macreadt  ; 
Ianthe,  Miss  Tree.  It  was  received  with  great  favor,  by  a  full  house.  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  the  author,  who  was  called  out  by  the  audience.  He  stood  up  in  his 
box,  amidst  rapturous  applause,  and  made  an  infinity  of  bows,  and  expressed  as  much 
gratitude  as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  size.  There  was  a  lady  of  a  middle  age, 
who  also  stood  up  at  their  bidding,  to  receive  her  share  of  the  plaudits ;  she  who  told 
us  of  Rienzi,  and  the  Foscari,  before  Bulwer  or  Byron,  and  makes  us  hang  over  the 
scenes  of  *  Our  Village  *  as  Claude  over  the  sunny  landscape.  A  neighbor,  in  mercy 
to  American  inquisitiveness,  told  me  it  was  Miss  Mitford.  I  read  her  Rienzi,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  brow  of  a  rock  overlooking  the  tiny  Schuylkill,  how  little  supposing 
I  should  one  day  see  the  accomplished  authoress  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames ! ' 

Now  we  know  of  writers,  whom  we  *  have  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly, 
too,'  who  would  have  taken  three  leaves  of  this  Magazine  to  describe  what  is  here 
so  graphically  depicted  in  less  than  half  a  page.     But  let  us  change  the  scene : 

'Just  over  London  Bridge,  there  is  a  venerable  antiquity,  called  Saint  Mart  Overies. 
It  is  so  old  that  it  is  haunted.  Any  fine  moonlight  evening,  you  can  see  here  the  ghost 
of  Mart  Audery,  an  ancieut  maiden  lady,  who,  with  the  profits  of  a  ferry  she  kept 
before  the  existence  of  the  bridge,  founded  a  house  of  sisters,  now  the  uppermost  end 
of  the  church.  A  college  of  priests  it  became  afterward,  and  was  in  good  Catholic  odor 
up  to  the  Reformation.  It  then  mouldered  away  in  neglect,  and  the  foul  bird  of  night 
rooked  in  its  spire.  A  part  of  it,  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  or  as  they  called  it,  the 
*  Lady  Chapel,*  was  leased  by  the  corporation  for  a  bake-house,  and  another  part,  (the 
Presbyterian,  I  presume,)  was  let  out  for  making  starch.  But  in  time,  it  was  *  white- 
washed,' so  says  the  history,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  and  with  modem  additions, 
nearly  devouring  the  ancient  structure,  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  of  the  London 
churches;  three  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  reasonable  width.  There  are  remaining 
many  curious  decorations,  a  mixture  of  monkish  and  episcopal  art,  and  numerous  mon- 
uments. The  first  I  noticed  was  of  Gower,  the  friend  of  Chaucer  ;  and  Fletcher  and 
Hassinger  lie  here,  in  the  same  grave !  It  was  immediately  by  the  door  of  this  church, 
and  down  the  Kent  Road,  that  Chaucer's  Pilgrims,  telling  those  immortal  stories,  which 
you  have  read,  to  lighten  their  journey,  bent  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Thomas 
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of  Canterbury ;  the  swaggering  sailor,  the  sergeant  *  busier  than  he  was,'  the  thin  cook, 
and  thinner  scholar,  upon  a  lean  horse ;  and  on  this  very  road,  too,  it  was,  that  Madam 
Blaze  was  so  run  i^r  by  the  king,  and  so  bitten,  poor  woman  I  by  a  mad  dog.  I 
have  visited  this  spot  thrice ;  and  one  evening  sat  here  while  the  wan  cold  moon  fell 
upon  the  marble,  until  I  could  fancy  the  light-footed  ghosts  skipping  about  the  tomb- 
stones, till  the  hair  bristled,  and  the  blood  ran  chilly  in  my  veins.  Bhe  is  the  Saxon 
for  river ;  so  you  see  the  etymology  of  this  church  :  it  is  also  called  Saint  Saviovb. 

*  I  spent  an  agreeable  hour,  lately,  in  and  about  an  old  church  called  Stkpnkt,  at  the 
east  extremity  of  London ;  and  enjoyed,  in  some  sort,  the  company  of  Mr.  Addisov, 
in  reading  over  the  same  grave-stones.  This  one  is  given  in  the  Spectator,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  simple,  and  if  I  recollect  rightly,  of  the  pathetic.    It  is  of  Thomas  Sat- 

frin: 

*  *Ah  why. 
Bom  in  New-England,  did  in  London  die.' 

*•  No  pleasant  matter,  after  the  dignity  of  being  bom  a  Yankee  I  This  for  the  *inii- 
ply ; '  and  now  for  for  the  *  pathetic*    He  was : 

*  '  Third  son,  of  right  begot  upon 
His  mother  Martha,  by  his  father  John.'  ' 

With  the  following  exposition  of  the  miseries  of  an  English  Eating-House^  intiie 
eyes  of  a  French  gourmet^  we  take  leave  of  our  most  amusing  correspondent:  with 
the  added  remark,  that  we  have  presented  this  little  ^  taste  of  his  quality '  not  only 
briefly  to  illustrate  the  *  characteristics  *  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  to  gife  a 
new  zest  to  certain  rich  and  quaint  passages  of  epistolary  correspondence^  witti 
which  we  hope  to  enliven  our  familiar  *  Gossipry  *  by -and -by: 

*  I  WAS  faithful  to  my  engagement  with  my  French  Baron,  to  meet  him  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  the  Quadrant  at  twelve ;  and  we  passed  the  dejeune^  which  was  badly  served  by 
a  cross-grained  and  ill-looking  maid,  in  abusing  English  coffee,  English  omeletteii  Bog- 
lish  books,  in  a  word,  every  thing  English  ;  and  we  agreed  it  was  apropos  to  quote  Um 
old  line  of  Juvenal,  which  must  have  been  made  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy : 

* '  Miscrum  est  aliena  vivere  Quadra.* 

*  The  truth  is,  that  the  entertainment  of  ordinary  boarding-houses  and  eating^^ioaHi^ 
which  first  offer  themselves  in  London  to  strangers  wishing  to  practice  the  !nexpeiHb« 
virtues,  is  mean  in  comparison  with  the  French.  Mutton  and  beef  are  exoeDenti  bat 
the  sore  evil  is  the  want  of  variety  in  the  preparation,  and  neatness  in  the  aenrioft.  Tli 
children  of  Israel  were  tired  of  manna,  though  it  fell  from  the  heavens,  and  longed  ftr 
*tho  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the  garlics.'  Always  manna!  always  mutton!  If  eOi- 
demned  to  eat  alone,  which  is  one  of  the  traveller's  miseries,  in  a  French  ctft,  pm 
have  a  lively,  well-furnished  room,  and  the  spectacle  of  an  animated  company  aboi* 
you.  A  London  eating-house  is  darkened  and  deformed  by  stalls,  and  yon  an  nt  h 
your  niche,  and  the  curtain  is  drawn,  and  you  wait  there  unseen,  until  a  grave  ] 
age  in  sables,  and  having  the  air  of  an  undertaker,  brings  you  your  mutton 
^L^Angleterre  a  produit  de  grandes  hommea  dans  les  sciences  I  mais  helasP  'MiBT,  I 
entreat  you,'  said  the  Baron  —  *  you  are  a  pretty  girl  —  bear  this  steak,  with  my  eon* 
plimcnts,  to  the  cook,  and  bid  him  submit  it  once  more  to  the  process  of  roaatlngi* 

*  *  AVhy,  we  do  n't  never  roast  it  no  more,  Sir ;  the  juices  — -• 
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*  *  Mart,  we  had  a  cook  once  in  France,  who,  for  having  aerved  a  dish  underdone, 
ran  himself  through  the  body.  His  name  was  Yatel  ;  he  was  unwilling  to  outlive  the 
disgrace.    Do  have  his  picture  hung  up  in  your  kitchen,  and  never  mind  the  juices.' 

*  Here  Mart  took  the  dish,  with  much  surliness,  muttering  something  about  *  done.* 

*  *  Well  dressed  I  —  done !  Sacre  meiUeute  I  You  have  nothing  done  or  well  dressed 
apon  your  island.  The  pork  squeals  when  you  put  your  fork  into  it,  and  the  mutton 
cries  *6a*/'» 

*  This  last  monosyllable,  pronounced  in  its  native  Scotch  accent,  sent  Mart  into  the 
Kitchen,  to  return  no  more.* 

While  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  introduce  in  this  connection,  and  to  comment 
upon  here,  the  writings  of  such  popular  contributors  to  the  Knickerbockeb  as 
Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton,  our  Long-Island  and  *  Up-River*  correspondent ;  Rev.  Wal- 
ter CoLTON,  author  of  *Ship  and  Shore ;  *  Hon.  Robert  M.  Charlton,  the  *  myr- 
iad-minded* 'Georgia  Lawyer;*  the  author  of  *  Harry  Franco,*  that  most  hu- 
morous and  original  American  work,  whose  *  Haunted  Merchant,*  *  Gimcrackeries,' 
and  other  contributions  to  our  Magazine  were  always  looked  for  with  eagerness, 
and  devoured  with  avidity  ;  while,  we  say,  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  introduce 
these  and  other  equally  attractive  correspondents,  in  this  place,  we  yet  reserve  the 
considdhition  of  them  for  another  number,  (and  we  hope  not  to  fail  to  render  them 
the  honor  which  they  deserve,)  and  pass  to  the  one  great  writer,  of  world-wide  re- 
nown —  a  *  beloved  author,*  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  —  who  was  more  cor- 
dially welcomed  to  our  pages  than  any  other  man  who  ever  put  pen  to  paper,  to 
enhance  the  literary  enjoyment  of  our  readers. 

From  earliest  boyhood  —  from  the  time  that  we  had  listened  to  the  humor  of 
Knickerbocker's  immortal  history  from  the  lips  of  an  appreciative  father,  *  dead 
and  gone,*  we  had  longed,  of  all  things  else,  to  look  upon  the  lineaments,  and  once 
to  take  the  hand,  of  Washington  Irving.  The  subsequent  perusal  (how  many 
times  repeated !)  of  '  The  Sketch-Book,*  *  Bracebridge-Hall,*  *  Tales  of  a  Traveller,* 
only  served  to  intensify  the  desire  to  *  behold  the  face'  of  this  master  of  quiet 
humor,  the  truest  pathos,  the  most  adroit  satire,  and  the  utmost  charm  of  style, 
since  the  days  of  Gol»smith,  of  Addison,  and  of  Steele.  Imagine  then  our  pleasure, 
when  one  morning,  after  an  almost  sleepless  night  of  excitement,  we  accompanied 
our  partner,  Mr.  Edson,  at  the  appointment  of  a  near  relative  of  *Mr.  G.  Crayon, 
Gent.,*  to  complete  stipulations,  by  which  he  was  to  become  a  contributor  to  each 
and  every  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  !  The  interview  was  not  a  prolonged 
one :  the  preliminaries,  easy  of  adjustment,  were  soon  settled :  and  we  left,  for 
once  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  an  author's  gentleness,  kindness,  and  cordial 
sympathy,  may  be  truly  represented  in  his  works. 

We  awaited  the  *copy  *  of  the  first  of  ^The  Crayon  Papers^  with  an  anxious 
interest,  which  was  almost  painful  It  was  not  long,  ho\\ever,  before  it  came: 
and  when  it  did  arrive,  it  was  so  characteristic,  so  especially  applicable  to  the 
Magazine,  itself^  for  which  it  was  to  serve  as  an  avant-courier  of  succeeding  pa- 
pers, that  it  literally  *  filled  us  with  rejoicing.*  If  we  read  it  once,  we  must  have 
read  it  through  twenty  times,  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  printer.  This 
was  a  long  time  ago  —  over  twenty  years :  and  as  the  *  Epistle  to  the  Editor,*  be- 
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ing  merely  introductory,  was  scarcely  considered  as  one  of  ihe  wdtiabq^BUBOLX  '  Gnjon 
Sketches,*  since  collected  into  volumes,  an  extract  or  twoy  we  ar»  conlldentt  will 
please  our  old,  as  we  are  sure  it  will  delight  our  present  readera.  *  Sir,'  said 
QBorrRBT  Crayon,  addressing  the  Editor  : 

*  I  BAVi  obaerred  that  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  is  subject  to  a  kind  of  pletkva 
of  the  mind,  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  wisdom  and  ^zpeffaMa 
upon  the  brain.  Hence  he  is  apt  to  become  narrative  and  admonitory,  that  ia  ti»  aiy, 
fond  of  telling  long  stories,  and  of  doling  out  advice,  to  the  small  profit  and  graaftan 
noyance  of  his  friends.  As  I  have  a  great  horror  of  becoming  the  orade,  or,  i 
teohnioally  speaking,  the  '  bor^*  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  would  much  raftfayer  I 
my  wisdom  and  tediousness  upon  the  world  at  large,  I  have  always  sought  to  ease  af 
this  surcharge  of  the  intellect  by  means  of  my  pen,  and  hence  ha^e  Infiictei]  dii^er^ 
gOMiplng  volumes  upon  the  patience  of  the  public.  I  am  tirod,  howi^ver,  of  writlag 
volumes :  they  do  not  afford  exactly  the  relief  I  require ;  thei^e  is  tou  much  prepamdon, 
arrangement,  knd  parade,  in  this  set  form  of  coming  before  the  public.  I  am  groviiig 
too  indolent  and  unambitious  for  any  thing  that  requires  labor  or  dkplay.  I  bavt 
thought,  therefore,  of  securing  to  myself  a  snug  comer  in  some  periodical  irork,  wbexn 
I  might,  as  it  were,  loll  at  my  ease  in  my  elbow-chair,  and  cbaC  sodablj  with  the  pah- 
lie,  aa  with  an  old  friend,  ou  any  chance  subject  that  might  pop  lato  my  brain. 

*  In  looking  around,  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  various  excellent  penodicalj  with  wbkh 
our  country  abounds,  my  eye  was  struck  by  the  title  of  your  work  —  ^  Tn£  Kirrccea- 
BOCRca.*    My  heart  leaped  at  the  sight ! 

^DicnaicH  Knickkrbocksr,  Sir,  was  one  of  my  earliest  and  moet  valued  &ic?nila^  and 
the  recollection  of  him  is  associated  with  some  of  the  pleasanfe.«t  scenes  of  zdt  yinuli- 
lUl  days.  To  explain, this,  and  to  show  how  I  came  into  poi8!?«$»on  of  simdrr  of  his 
posthumous  works,  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  given  to  ilie  worlds  penoit  mi  to 
relate  a  few  particulars  of  our  early  intercourse.  I  give  them  with  thf  more  evtnfideaear 
as  I  know  the  interest  you  take  in  that  departed  worthy,  whose  name  and  «lQgy  are 
stamped  upon  your  title-page,  and  as  they  will  be  found  impOTtant  to  the  1 
elanding  and  relishing  divers  communications  I  may  have  to  make  So  you. 

^  My  first  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  good  man,  for  i 
hUa,  now  that  the  lapse  of  some  thirty  years  has  shrooded  ^le  witli  i 

Mitlqnily,  and  the  popular  voice  has  elevated  him  to  the  ladi  tiaai 

of  yore,  my  fini  acquaintanee  with  hiai  was  foimed  on  tlie  1  :  tlie 

ftur  froat  the  wbard  ivgion  of  Sleepy  HoUow.  He  had  cone  c.'^cre  in  the  rmttm  of  Mi 
teaaairches  aaaong  the  Dutch  nejghbortiood?  for  Maaetiab  for  hia  Tniartal  hMfr.  fm 
lhl»  yrpei»>  he  was  naasafckiag  the  ai>ehiv«s  of  one  of  the  bkhs  la  Jiwt  asd  h^eriml 

waMMMhathecoontrr.    It  wi^alowiyc^See^bailNiathet ^  b.;  DoidhijMtj> 

and  slood  on  a  gveett  hank,  overshadowed  by  trees,  ftoB  «l 
lliegi«olTNPfaftft^be^sofoBM»aBM)«gcoity]>Bichmv^  ri^l 

wetted  ap>  aft  the  fool  of  the  gvvem  hoak;  awiU  break  chh  ^  dowmai 

bocias  r»Tta»^  asrf  thnnr  Iteielf  into  o  HHe  woeify  cove,  in 

laastni^EnefrtMaoorsaiKtaHL  ^ae  varfie 

w«  s«e  ^tt»  ^betlered'  ■«      n,  aha       (« 

;a  IMk  cohort  in  thie  i 
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tlirowB  itself  into  the  *  River  of  Delight*  Passing,  however,  as  weU-known  and 
fiuniliar,  a  scene  and  lotaU  of  which  not  a  few  delighted  visitors  have  written  faith- 
ful descriptions,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  here  it  was  that  Mr.  Crayon  first  met 
the  venerable  historian,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  :  *  I  sat  with  him  by  the  spring, 
at  the  foot  of  the  green  bank,  and  listened  to  his  heroic  tales  about  the  worthies  of 
the  olden  time,  the  Paladins  of  New- Amsterdam.  I  accompanied  him  in  his  legend- 
ary researches  about  Tarrytown,  and  Sing-Sing,  and  explored  with  him  the  spell- 
bound recesses  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  I  was  present  at  many  of  his  conferences  with 
the  good  old  Dutch  burghers  and  their  wives,  from  whom  he  derived  many  of  those 
marvellous  &cts  not  laid  down  in  books  or  records,  and  which  give  such  superior 
value  and  authenticity  to  his  history,  over  all  others  that  have  been  written  con- 
cerning the  New-Netherlands.'  Omitting  all  the  rest  of  this  admirable  Letter  to 
the  Editor,  we  cannot  choose  but  present  this  short  passage,  so  replete  with  truth 
and  exquisite  beauty  of  thought  and  language,  which  occurs  towards  its  conclusion: 

'  Here  then,  have  I  set  up  my  rest,  surrounded  by  the  reeollections  of  earlier  days, 
and  the  mementoes  of  the  historian  of  the  Manhattoes,  with  that  glorious  river  before 
me,  which  flows  with  such  majesty  through  his  works,  and  which  has  ever  been  to  me 
a  river  of  delight. 

'  I  thank  God  I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson !  I  think  it  an  invaluable  ad- 
vantage to  be  born  and  brought  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  grand  and  noble  ob- 
ject in  nature :  a  river,  a  lake,  or  a  mountain.  We  make  a  friendship  with  it ;  we  in 
a  manner  ally  ourselves  to  it  for  life.  It  remains  an  object  of  our  pride  and  affections, 
a  raUying  point,  to  call  us  home  again  after  all  our  wanderings.  *  The  things  which 
we  have  learned  in  our  childhood,'  says  an  old  writer,  *  grow  up  with  our  souls,  and 
uiite  themselves  to  it.*  So  it  is  with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  early 
days :  they  influence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings :  and  I  fancy  I  can 
trace  much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant  in  my  own  heterogeneous  compound,  to  my 
eariy  companionship  with  this  glorious  river.  In  the  warmth  of  my  youthful  enthu- 
siasm, I  used  to  clothe  it  with  moral  attributes,  and  almost  to  give  it  a  soul  I  admired 
its  frank,  bold,  honest  character  ;  its  noble  sincerity  and  perfect  truth.  Here  was  no 
specious  smiling  surface,  covering  the  dangerous  sand-bar  or  perfidious  rock ;  but  a 
stream  deep  as  it  was  broad,  and  bearing  with  honorable  faith  the  bark  that  trusted  to 
its  waves.  I  gloried  in  its  simple,  quiet,  majestic,  epic  flow:  ever  straight  forward. 
Once  indeed,  it  turns  aside  for  a  moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  opposing  moun- 
tains, but  it  struggles  bravely  through  them,  and  immediately  resumes  its  straight-for- 
ward march,  '  Behold/  thought  I,  *  an  emblem  of  a  good  man's  course  through  life : 
ever  simple,  open,  and  direct ;  or  if,  overpowered  by  adverse  circumstances,  he  demte 
into  error,  it  is  but  momentary :  he  soon  recovers  his  onward  and  honorable  career, 
and  continues  it  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.* 

*  Excuse  this  rhapsody,  into  which  I  have  been  betrayed  by  a  revival  of  early  feel- 
ings. The  Hudson  is,  in  a  manner,  my  first  and  last  love :  and  after  all  my  wander- 
ings, and  seeming  infidelities,  I  return  to  it  with  a  heart-felt  preference  over  all  the 
other  rivers  in  the  world.  I  seem  to  catch  new  life  as  I  bathe  in  its  ample  billows, 
and  inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  its  hills.  It  is  true,  the  romance  of  youth  is  past,  that 
once  spread  illusions  over  every  scene.  I  can  no  longer  picture  an  Arcadia  in  every 
green  valley;  nor  a  fairy  land  among  the  distant  mountains;  nor  a  peerless  beauty  in 
every  villa  gleaming  among  the  trees :  but  though  the  illusions  of  youth  have  fkded 
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from  the  landscape,  the  recollections  of  departed  yean  and  departed  pieMorei  Aed 
over  it  the  mellow  charm  of  evening  sunshine.' 

This  letter  Appeared  in  the  number  of  the  Kniokerbockbb  ibr  ]lirdll^''li88l( 
more  than  a  soore  of  years  ago :  yet  we  remember  as  if  it  were  but  yestenhy  ibd 
pleasure  with  which  we  first  read  the  proof-sheet  which  contained  it,  while  a  wnoi 
spring  rain  was  pattering  luUingly  against  the  blinds  of  our  pleasant  town-flancbn: 
for  here  was  a  world-renowned  correspondent,  whose  writings  were  e?er  *liilkiit 
of  Amtter  with  least  verbosity/  which  came  to  your  heart  Kke  a  neig^ibor  flf  ih 
miliar :  a  writer,  in  short,  whom  (in  common  with  thousands  of  his  ootmtryaial) 
we  had  literally  *  loved  from  boyhood.' 

From  one  Irving  to  another  is  an  easy  transition :  and  it  wM  be:  as  wef  1,  ]>crha|»Sj 
in  this  connection,  to  mention  the  name  of  John  T.  Irving,  E^q,,  who  was  for 
many  months  a  voluminous  correspondent  of  this  Magazine     Few  of  our  readers 
will  ever  forget  *  The  Quod  Correspondence^^  which  embodied,  in  separate  works, 
^  The  Attorney'  and  ^Rarry  ffarson,'    We  can  certainly  say  of  this  first  pro- 
duction, that  beyond  any  thing  which  ever  appeared  in  our  pa^ca,  it  was  enfitJed 
to  the  appellation  of  *  Thrilling.'    No  matter  where  we  might  be,  or  however  m 
much  engaged,  when  the  oblong  pages  of  *  Quod  '  cama  m  manttscript,  we  ^t 
down  and  read  them  at  once.     And  it  was  so  with  every  compositor  in  the  offioe. 
When  the  *  copy '  was  handed  out,  the  boys  would  swap  their  *  takes,*  an*i  rad 
every  line  of  the  number,  before  they  set  up  a  type  of  it    Bjckbns  him^ielf  dim 
not  better  understand,  than  does  the  author  of  *  The  Quod  Correspondence/  tiae 
art  of  stimulating  without  satisfying  curiosity,  until  the  wiiola  of  hb  story  i*  be- 
fore his  readers.     The  wiles  of  his  head-devil,  the  infernal  *AttomEj/  and  the  ifr  .    ^ 
tribution  at  last  visited  upon  him,  are,  in  the  way  of  graphic  doscrlption,  and  stle^H 
ring  incident,  wholly  unsurpassed  by  any  kindred  work  with  which  we  an;  K- 
quainted.     *  The  Attorney '  was  subsequently  issued  in  a  Itandsome  volumti.  and 
fout  large  editions  of  it  were  called  for  in  less  than  eight  months :  imd  a  JiClh  e^^U 
tion,  even  now,  would  *go  off  like  hot  cakes.*     'Harry  Hamofi^'*  ftL?o  an  cxceileH^HJ 
story,  was  re-published,  and  had  a  very  large  sale :  but  it  tlid  n*t  *  bite '  like  '  The 
Attorney.'    To  show  the  smoothness  and  dry  humor  of  Mr.  Jonv  T,  Ir vt!f<^i 
style,  we  make  the  subjoined  extract  from  his  opening  chapter  of  '  The  Qctod 
respondenco : ' 


*  Oppositk  me  is  a  famous  fire-engine,  which  is  in  an  eternal  5(4114;  of  preptaimtlofL, 
the  great  mystification  of  myself,  and  of  several  small  boys,  whf»  d^il  j  coUeet  OQ  1^^ 
side-walks,  and  look  with  profound  curiosity  into  the  dim  reoes^^es  of  the  eiigiiie^cooiB. 
Never  had  engmc  such  devoted  attendants.  Long  and  profound  cotisultntiona  are  ^M 
respecting  the  health  of  the  *  machine,*  by  young  men  in  pea-j[Lck«y  :  Uic  whevli  vt 
greased  three  times  a  day,  and  about  as  often  the  object  of  their  floUdtude  \a  ^enllj 
conducted  around  the  block,  by  way  of  exercise,  while  other  yoiiar^  men,  of  the  nov? 
company,  in  straight  hats,  with  ringlets  in  front  of  then*  ears,  solicltoMfi  for  the  w^Mint 
of  the  insurance  companies,  walk  to  the  comers  to  see  If  they  can  di-^over  ti  sm(^«  iu 
any  direction.  If  none  is  to  be  seen,  they  walk  moodily  back,  ^d  tovm  a  knot  in  ^nt 
of  the  engine-house.  The  last  fire  is  then  talked  over,  and  the  merits  of  eath  '  idi 
ehine '  is  discussed.    I  am  sorely  afraid,  from  what  I  ove  our  city  b  bdi 
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Bcarvily  provided  with  the  means  of  exting^shing  fires,  as  it  seems  by  their  conversa- 
tion that  every  *  machine '  in  the  city,  except  their  own,  is  utterly  useless,  and  not  a  fire 
has  taken  place  whose  extinguishment  is  not  owing  to  their  superior  merits  of  their  en- 
g^e,  and  the  superior  energy  of  its  followers. 

*  I  have  no  influence  in  high  quarters,  or  I  would  certainly  recommend  this  particu- 
lar company  to  the  peculiar  notice  of  the  corporation ;  for  I  really  think  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  these  public  benefactors ;  and  I  am  somewhat  surprised, 
after  all  the  good  they  have  done  to  the  city,  that  nobody  should  make  honorable  men- 
tion of  it  except  themselves. 

*  The  evil  repute  of  my  dwelling  is  a  sure  protection  against  all  intrusion ;  and  from 
having  lived  here  so  long  without  injury,  the  neighbors  begin  to  look  at  me  askance, 
and  seem  to  think  that  one  who  can  remain  unscathed  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  haunted 
house,  is  himself  no  better  than  he  should  be. 

*  For  this  reason,  I  have  formed  but  two  acquaintances.  The  first  is  with  a  small  dog 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  seems  to  belong  to  nobody,  and  who,  as  a  great  favor,  man- 
ages to  drop  in  about  meal  times.  I  suspect  him  of  being  a  mongrel,  for  he  is  a  long- 
bodied  fellow,  with  a  broad  chest,  remarkably  short  fore-legs,  set  wide  apart,  and  slight- 
ly bowed  outward;  and  as  he  sits  in  front  of  me,  he  is  not  unlike  one  of  those  old- 
fiuhioned  andirons  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  country  kitchens.  He  has  a  re- 
markably long  and  solid  tail,  which  he  generally  carries  like  a  flag-staff,  at  right-angles 
to  his  body.  He  is  a  grave,  solemn  dog,  with  a  melancholy  cast  of  countenance ;  but 
notwithstanding,  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  is  an  arrant  knave ;  and  from  my  window 
I  have  frequently  observed  him  engaged  in  acta  of  larceny,  which  give  me  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  his  morals.  However,  a  lonely  old  man  like  myself  can  pardon  many  things 
in  one  who  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  his  society ;  though  it  sometimes  does  seem  sus. 
pidous  that  he  should  invariably  drop  in  just  as  I  am  taking  my  meals.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  he  has  no  better  opinion  of  me  than  the  rest  of  the  neighbors  ; 
and  being  a  dissolute  fellow  himself,  has  set  me  down  for  one  of  the  same  kidney. 

*  In  making  his  vi'sits,  he  always  pauses  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  throwing  his 
head  on  one  side,  with  one  eye  partly  closed,  seems  engaged  in  calculating  my  height 
in  feet  and  inches,  after  which  he  stalks  solemnly  across  the  room,  and  seats  himself 
directly  in  front  of  me,  waiting  to  be  noticed.  - 

*  The  other  acquaintance  of  whom  I  spoke  is  a  bright-faced  little  boy,  about  ten  years 
of  age,  who,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  the  dweUing,  breaks  in  upon  my  solitude,  and 
during  the  short  time  that  he  remains  here,  the  whole  place  assumes  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness. He  is*  a  glad-eyed  little  fellow,  with  a  merry  laugh  that  seems  to  gush  out 
from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart :  he  is  full  of  curiosity,  asking  a  thousand  questions, 
and  will  sit  by  the  hour  listening  to  stories  of  my  past  life.  The  formation  of  this  new 
acquaintance  seemed  at  first  to  give  great  offence  to  the  dog,  who  for  the  first  few  days 
after  it,  was  particularly  assiduous  in  his  attentions ;  but  finding  that  the  boy  did  not 
drop  in  at  the  hour  of  meals,  he  has  become  reconciled  to  his  company,  and  even  per- 
mits him  to  pat  him  on  the  head ;  though  notwithstanding  all  his  deference,  I  doubt 
whether  even  /could  venture  to  meddle  with  that  tall  upright  mast  which  he  calls  his 
tttl.' 

We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  the  true  *  Irving  '  stamp  in  this 
specimen :  which  was  especially  remarked  even  by  that  meanest  of  all  mean  jour- 
nals, the  querulous  London  'Asineum,^ 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  CoBBBSPONDBiiTS. — *  Some  there  be^'  mifli  old  &i* 
LOCK,  *  who  like  not  when  thej  see  a  gaping  pig: '  and  when  tM  see  a  p^  on  a  hoi^ 

*  sticky/  August  noon-tide,  come  lazily  yawning  out  of  a  mud-puddk^  ire  *lifce 
not tAaV  either:  but  the  old  Jew  goes  on  to  say,  that  other  some  theve  Im^  who 

*  cannot  abide  a  harmless,  necessary  cat : '  but  that  class  of  pn^diced  peiMiis  we 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  agree  with :  on  the  contrary,  we  like  a  cat:  mlibidk 
the  cat  an  abused  animal :  we  know  him  to  be  susceptible  of  affection :  wehirobeeo 
welcomed,  after  long  absence,  by  a  good  graceful  gray  Ghrimalkin,  in  a  mtaoer 
which  would  put  to  shame  half  the  fiishionable  *  reception '-givers  of  tfak our  good 
metropolis  of  Gotham :  i^oreover,  we  haye  a  *  wee  lassie '  that  this  cat  Unm:  pit> 
ting  his  soft  velvet  paws  around  her  neck,  caressing  her,  and  taking  i)od  cbif  it 
her  hands.  And  it  is  because  of  this  regard  for  the  race,  that  we^ 
elegiac  little  '  bit*  from  a  new  correspondent,  entitled  *  The  Lament  4^  a  4 
on  the  Loss  of  his  Gat . ' 

*Pooa  'SrurFLK*  is  dead!  Cruel  dogs  did  him  slaj  the  other  mght,  lejvving  oe 
catless  and  desolate.  Stuftle  had  recently  attained  that  period  m  cut  life,  wbea  qoc^ 
tumal  adventures  were  preferable  to  the  quiet  and  securUj  of  ntij  room*  He  vi£, 
therefore,  constantly  watching  his  opportunity  to  escape  out  of  door^  \  and  had  mucxmi^ 
ed,  prior  to  the  fatal  night,  in  eluding  my  vigilance,  and  in  thufl  passing  two  ni^hta  ilitiat 
from  me.  Early  in  the  morning  after  the  first  nocturnal  adrf^nluref  he  mounted  tk 
sill  of  my  window  from  the  piazza,  and  solicited  admittance,  which  I  readitj  ^nmtei 
He  entered,  overflowing  with  excitement,  having  evidently  *^m^n  sighta*  and  heofd 
noises  both  interesting  and  terrific.  His  caudal  appendage  wa.^  inimem^ef  and  the  hiu? 
covering  along  the  spine  was  particularly  erect.  It  was  a  long  tim^  bcfof^  hit  cisit 
assumed  the  sleekiness  appropriate  to  the  quiet  of  a  bachelor's  apartment 

'  Two  nights  thereafter  he  again  escaped,  but  only  into  the  hall  aad  bascmcnk    T1iei« 
was  no  way  to  get  out  of  doors.    Not  returning  to  me  the  next  morning,  I  in^titufcd 
a  search,  which  for  some  hours  proved  unavailing.    At  about  mid-daj,  I  wim  1«4  la 
look  into  an  obscure  closet  in  the  basement,  and  there  lay  Stctitle,  very  sleepy  r  hm\ 
he  was  safe,  and  my  solicitude  at  once  ceased. 

'  My  narrative  has  now  reached  to  that  last  disastrous  nighty  when  Sruf  rLR*s  1 
and  love  of  adventure  cost  him  his  life.    Opening  the  door  of  my  room,  wMcU  i 
directly  out  upon  the  piazza,  for  a  glass  of  water,  kept  thetQ  in  a  jug  for  coetn 
SnrrFLK  slipped  out,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  to  rettirQ.    i  wa^  anxloua  fori 
safety  during  the  night,  and  got  up  twice,  opened  the  door  a^d  whittled,  but  1 
ingly,  for  his  return.    In  the  morning,  Stuvvli  not  appearlQ^,  I  became  exce 
apprehensive  that  some  dire  misfortune  had  I     lUen  him.    Not  h^ediog  lh«  b«ll  3 
breakfast,  I  sallied  forth  to  learn  the  worst     v  ry  soon  I  disqover^d  SturrLS  in 
area  of  a  basement  window,  stretched  out  stiff  and  cold  in  death.    Tbere  was  no  «i«1 
temal  wound,  but  a  subsequent  post-mortem  examination  revealed  i%  io  have  b«an  UnJ 
work  of  a  dog.    Some  miserable,  indiscri  a;,  but  xealous  terrier,  bud  eeiz^  ] 

in  the  chest,  just  back  of  the  fore-legs,  ano  nstantly  stifled  the  life  ^n%.  of  my  i 

Stittfli.    a  great  and  dismal  change  had      is  been  suddenlyj  &nd  by 
wrought  in  my  domestic  arrangements.    Sn        ;  I  onoe  the  ^'^'  ^^^  -oy  of  the  1 
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always  meeting  me  on  entering,  at  the  threshold,  and  mounting  in  great  enthusiasm  to 
my  shoulders,  and  thrusting  his  head  under  my  whiskers,  purring  all  the  while  sonor- 
ously ;  and  in  many  other  interesting  and  winning  ways  manifesting  a  degree  of  affec- 
tion for  me  that  made  him  very  dear  to  my  heart ;  Stuffle  is  no  more !  He  had  also 
another  habit  which  was  very  gratifying  to  me.  It  was  to  make  mo  an  early  morning  call. 
Jumping  on  my  bed,  he  would  advance  cautiously  to  my  pillow,  and  in  the  most  gentle 
manner  nestle  himself  closely  to  my  head,  not  unfrequently  placing  the  nde  of  his  face 
on  my  cheek :  and  then  such  purring !  Now,  alas  !  how  great  the  change  !  I  enter 
my  room  without  any  friendly  greeting  or  recognition.  I  awake  in  the  morning  to 
Bilence  and  desolation. 

*  It  is  fitting  that  I  should,  in  conclusion,  make  the  usual  obituary  Latin  quotation  : 

*  *  Rest-cat  in  pace.'  «  p.» 

Washington  Heights^  JunCy  1859. 

Our  correspondent  was  *  faulty.'  He  should  not  have  permitted  his  cherished 
friend  to  leave  him  after  night-fall.  The  faithful  cat  which  sits  at  our  feet  on  the 
cover  of  this  Magazine  has  never  left  our  side  for  a  single  moment  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  He  is  eunique.  -  -  -  One  of  the  most  unnatural  mothers  we 
ever  heard  of,  is  the  mere  'Hip-um-pip-pip-um-o-pot-imxis^^  in  .the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris.  Twice  has  she  killed  an  infant  son :  nursing  it  with  care,  and 
lavishing  upon  it  the  '  most  graceful  tendernesses,'  until  it  was  about  six  montlis 
old,  then  gouging  a  piece  out  of  its  little  body,  and  *  leaving  it  all  alone  for  to  die.' 
In  the  last  case  we  are  told : 

*  The  mother  gave  nourishment  to  the  young  one,  and  allowed  it  to  lie  on  her  back 
and  neck,  according  to  the  habit  of  these  amphibious  animals.  She  also  remained 
constantly  in  the  water,  instead  of,  as  usual,  frequently  leaving  it.  At  one  time,  for  a 
space  of  about  forty -three  hours,  the  two  animals  never  quitted  the  water.  The  little 
one  had  begun  to  walk  in  and  out  of  the  basin.  It  fed  well,  and  was  visibly  growing. 
During  the  night,  however,  the  mother  was  seized  with  a  sadden  fit  of  rage,  and  at- 
tacked it.  The  mother  must  have  seized  the  young  one  by  the  stomach  in  her  formi- 
dable jaws,  as  five  deep  marks  of  her  teeth  were  visible,  and  she  must  also  have  attacked 
it  with  her  tusk,  which  pierced  the  left  breast  into  the  lungs.' 

This  unnatural  mother  is  again  in  a  *  state  of  maternal  solicitude  ; '  and  in  four- 
teen months,  we  are  informed,  the  '  rcdacteur-en-chef '  of  the  '  Journal  de  Jardin 
des  Plantes '  will  announce  the  result  to  the  world.  As  it  is  now  rendered  certain 
that  the  mother  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  nourish  her  ofispring,  *  care,'  it  is 
stated,  *  must  be  taken  immediately  to  remove  the  infant,  and  bring  it  up  by  arti- 
ficial means.'  But  we  have  apprised,  thus  early,  the  President  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  that  artificial  means  will  not  '  agree '  with  the  infant  Hippopotamus :  and 
in  this  connection  we  have  offered  *  for  a  consideration,'  to  that  learned  BWtanty 
services  which,  if  accepted,  will  make  us  as  femous  in  Europe  as  *Raret,  the 
Horse-Tamer'  himself.  We  have  laid  before  the  *  bureau'  or  *  secretary '  of  that 
great  institution,  proposals  to  Milk  the  Uippopotamua  daily,  and  to  feed  its  infant, 
until  such  time  as  it  can  be  weaned  from  us :  which,  if  our  pay  is  good,  we  shall 
not  cause  to  be  done  at  so  early  a  period  as  to  endanger  the  *  child's  present  health 
or  future  prospects.'     In  our  letter  to  the  President,  as  affording  a  &ir  test  of  our 
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ability  to  perform  wlmt  wc  .stipulated  to  acccsfnplish^  we  mentioned  the  ^e£  of  ear 
milking,  in  presence  of  *  quite  a  concourse  *  of  peoplci  tw^o  Bhaker  Cmt^^  al  Le- 
banon, in  this  State.  We  did  not  ciplnin  to  the  learned  ^dtant^  nor  wm  it  ftt  all 
necessnTji  that  our  fir^t  o?cpenment  was  unsuece^ful,  owing  to  our  being  eJad  in 
the  garb  of  *  the  world's  people ; '  but  when  wc  had  donned  the  .^iny,  shinmierf, 
yellowish  blue-grccn  linsey-wooli^ey  long-coat,  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  of  one  of 
*the  brethren,*  and  spoko  the  ^  plain  lan^age^  to  the  animaLs^  there  wasno&ftiter 
trouble,  Thu^  as  we  have  said,  we  -did  not  state  in  our  letter :  we  preferred  to 
have  the  pKEsinENT  infer  what  a  terrible  anima!  a  ^  SajiKBB-Cow'  wns  !  —  st>  hard 
to  be  *  come  at '  by  the  hand  of  Man  !  Wc  await  the  President's  n^ply,  witinrnt  a 
doubt  as  t^  the  result:  for  wo  assured  him,  that  from  much  experience  in  our 
early  boj-hood,  and  occasional  *  exerdse  *  in  al^er  life,  we  felt  equal  to  the  task  of 
milking  any  thing  which  possessed  that  lacteal  appendage  which  in  the  Amerksin 
langoage,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  English  dialect^  is  uniTersally  known  as 
a  *  TiV  -  *  -  PEKnAPs  the  reader  may  recall  this  ihort  passage  in  an  ertmd 
wfdch  w«  gave  not  long  since  from  one  of  the  articles  of  TtMOTSY  Ftn^r,  upoQ 
*  7%€  norr(yr&  of  War^'  which  appeared  in  an  early  number  of  the  KxiCfcfiKBocJtEs: 

^  In  the  midst  of  the  amoke^  clarkucss,  and  infernal  din  of  all  that  is  astouadin;^  h 
the  last  Sc-rco  cflbrta  of  human  natiire,  wrought  up  to  the  infuriated  recklessnc^  of 
revenge  and  despair,  the  a^Hbutania  fid  et  strange  unt^ttcern  txnd  indifference  to  tiff ; 
a  madnjejis  like  tha£  which  arrack  and  opiiijj%  ffiim  to  the  d^^per&U  Maia^  ;  whith  ihf 
feel  in  no  other  poiition  ;  an  indifference  tphich  render k  tftem  eareUta  to  con»f!qtn^ff$ ; 
and  couJA}  them  with  an  nnifletiehiHg  etfc  to  note  the  streaming  t;am>a^€^  atid  U  ht& 
mthoui  feeling  ihs  witdtsaii  of  death-grouns  around  t^iem!^ 

Now,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  cnntained  in  these  condensed  but  eloqueat 
sentences,  connect  with  them  this  brief  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  young  Freodi 
officer,  who  was  for  the  first  time  ^  under  fire  ^  at  the  terribk  battle  of  Solferioo : 

*  AbI  If  jou  could  only  feel  how  each  shot  electrifies  yout  It  is  like  a  whipoai 
Tiocr^fl  legs.  The  balb  whistle  post  you,  tarn  up  the  earth  arouad  joti,  kill  one,  wound 
another,  and  you  hardly  notice  them.  You  grmB  intoxicated^  the  amell  of  ffunpomia 
mounia  to  ^mir  brain.  Tfie  eye  becomea  hloodjihot^  and  tM  look  is  fired  upon  Ike  tntmif. 
TTiere  ii  aomething  of  oil  thepaamona  in  that  terrible  paaaion  e^tedin  a  aoldier  ftf  Hy 
aight  of  blood  ajid  th*  tumult  of  battU, 

*  Every  body  who  has  tried  it  testifies  to  the  peculiaf  latoiie&tlon  that  ia  prodo 
bj  being  io  a  battle.    There  is  an  infatxmting  influence  about  the  iiuell  of  pow^er^  t 
shrill  whistle  of  a  bullet,  iLod  the  eight  or  human  blood,  that  iastaotiy  tran;sfo(niii  i 
from  cowards  to  heroes — ^from  womeo  sometimes  to  uio asters*    None  can  tell  of  t 
nature  or  tnjitery  of  that  influence  hm  those  who  have  been  in  the  fray  tbemselveft.*  > 

This  transformation  of  the  natures  of  men  into  those  of  brute  beasts,  is 
more  horrible  to  contempkte  than  tlie  sad  spectacled  the  wounded  and  the  dyil^ 
stretched  in  their  awful  agony  upon  the  wide-extended,  gory  battle-field,  of  whk 
we  have  had  of  hte  so  many  description f?.     -    -    -    It  was  a  good  old  ITscmc  hj"' 
in  the  Onondaga  region,  what  time  we  (there  were  two  of  u&  then)  were  little  Iwin- 
boya.     When  the  maples  reddened  in  the  springtimes  when  Uhe  cbud-dettT 
ge^e  to  the  lakes  were  a-steering ; '  when  tba  '  sap-buckets  *  were  full,  and  1^  InjI 
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blue  smokes  arose  from  many  an  adjacent  *  sugar-bush ; '  then  we  *  experienced 
what  manner  of  man  good  old  *  Uncle  Ben  '  was  of.  He  loved  children  —  especially 
l>oyiy  we  always  thought,  because  he  was  so  very  kind  tou$:  but  then  the  little 
girls,  our  juvenile  playmates,  they  said  the  same,  too.  To  one  so  invariably  oblig- 
ing—  so  assiduous  to  anticipate  all  that  we  little  people  desiderated — toward  such 
an  unde,  was  it  possible  that  we  could  project  a  wrong  ?  Even  so :  children  are 
thoughtless  —  and  we  did.  **  Water,'  *mush,'  and  other  'millions,'  were  *in: 
we  layed  a  plan,  while  eating  sweet  apples  under  the  straw-thatched  roof  of  a  hay- 
barrack,  during  a  passing  autumnal  shower,  to  partake  in  the  ensuing  evening  of 
a  portion  of  a  water-melon  patch,  which  grew  thereby,  belonging  to  *  Uncle  Ben/ 
We  were  overheard :  Uncle  heard  us,  being  below.  He  was  grieved :  because  he 
knew  how  well  toe  knew,  that  there  was  nothing  which  we  could  ask  of  him,  and 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow,  that  he  would  not  have  given  us.  ^Steal  my 
water-melons,  eh  ?  *  quo'  *  Uncle  Ben  :  *  *  we  '11  see  about  that ! '  Expect  he  did  ^see 
about  it : '  because  we  committed  the  trespass :  had  our  fill  of  water-melons,  not  a 
few  of  which  had  been  *  plugged '  —  to  see  whether  they  were  ripe,  may-be.  Well  : 
we  went  home  —  and  to  bed :  but  there  was  *  no  sleep  for  the  wicked '  that  night. 
Qualms  of  conscience  and  of  the  stomach  visited  us  '  stimultuaneously ; '  and  spir- 
itually and  physically  we  were  very  ill.  Plugging  melons  with  tartar-emetic  is  o\y- 
jectionable  in  many  points  of  view.  But  let  us  not  enlarge :  the  subject  is  sicken- 
ing —  disgusting  1  All  this  has  been  brought  to  mind  to-night  by  the  following 
note: 

*Mt  dear  Knick:  The  worse  a  thing  is,  the  better  it  is,  provided  only  that  it  be 
not  too  bad.  This  may  be  predicated  of  a  joke  and  a  witticism :  the  following  I  hope 
you  will  consider  to  be  a  practical  illustration  of  its  truth  : 

*  Onk  nipht  when  Will  and  I  were  boys, 
Our  hearts  being  full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
We  stole  into  a  melon-patch  —  - 
The  next  day  we  were  melon-cholic* 

This  seems  almost  a  sort  of  ^  Merriam  prophecy.'*  _  -  -  ^  The  Influence  of 
Education  on  Bowstringing^  from  an  Oriental  *  Stand-Point^  of  Actual  Fact^ 
is  very  neatly  and  effectively  *  put,'  as  our  legal  friends  term  it,  in  the  annexed  brief 
conununication.     Read  it :   '  laugh  and  grow  fat,'  and  also  wise : 

*  It  has  been  said  that  every  person  is  born  possessed  of  perfect  independence ;  and 
that  the  feelings  of  dependence  and  inferiority,  which  men  exhibit  toward  each  other, 
are  the  result  of  after-education,  and  of  that  natural  bias  toward  imitation  which  hu- 
man beings  possess  in  common  with  the  monkey-tribe.  The  behavior  of  children 
proves  this :  for  did  any  body  ever  see  one  baby  give  up  a  stick  of  candy  to  another 
baby,  because  that  other  baby's  father  kept  a  carriage  ?  No ;  '  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,' literally.  Babydom  is  a  Republic,  and  so  is  Boyhood.  Young  Oliver 
Cromwell  did  n't  hesitate  to  draw  Prince  Charlie's  claret  because  it  was  '  royal  blood ' 
which  he  was  bringing  from  his  tiny  proboscis. 

*  The  following  story,  together  with  the  speculation  thereupon,  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  wide  difference  which  education  and  early  association  will  make  between  two 
persons  who  were  equally  independent  when  babies.  The  truthfulness  of  the  story  is 
its  principal  merit :  much  more  wonderful  tales  are  to  be  found  in  the  Thousand-and- 
One-Nights:  but  th€%  are  fancy— <Ata  is  fiact. 
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*  Some  years  ago,  an  American  tleman  residing  &.%  a  seaport-town  in  a  Turki&h 
province  (which  town  we  ^  ade,  be  ause  that  is  □''t  its  name)  farmed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  go  r  of  there.  He  waa  a  ralhor  faroraye 
Specimen  •f  a  Turk,  being  a  reap*  ble,  sleepy  old  gentleman,  fond  of  coffee  Kod  p[> 
lau,  and  too  indolent  to  be  ill-natured.  It  is  true  that  he  somettmos  had  flt»  of  ect^n- 
trie  aneer,  in  which  he  would  order  aninor  number  of  strokes  tp  be  udmiiusttM^d 
to  the  soles  of  an  offending  servant  who  had  up  3t  a  cttp  of  coffee  upon  his  authort- 
tative  slippers,  or  committed  some  such  gla  offoniit^  a^tiiost  the  dignltj  of  tla 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  at  Belgrade;  i  i.ne  muJn  be  was  a  verj  evcn-teiDp^r^ 
individual  for  a  Turk. 

*  Now  Hammond  Bkt,  or  whatever  his  name  might  be,  and  the  Amerlcoii  gentlemiia 
aforesaid,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Blank,  were  used  to  excbange  calls  of  ceremomoqs 
familiarity,  which  were  conducted  in  something  like  the  following  manner  : 

'  Due  notice  having  been  given  in  the  morning  to  Mr.  Blanx,  about  three  o^dook 
His  Authority  would  arrive,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  soldiers.  As  soon  as  t\vi 
formalities  of  reception  were  finished,  and  His  Aurftoaixr  was  c:0mtQrtably  fi«j.t?d 
cross-legged  on  a  cushion,  pipes  and  coffee  were  introdueed,  and  the  folio  wing  ooaref^ 
sation  took  place :  First,  however : 

*  Uninterrupted  smoking  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  Ilia  At^TBo&trr  apeaki  : 

*  *  A  fine  day,  0  Excellency !  * 

*  Uninterrupted  smoking  for  ten  minutes,  during  which  Hts  Exckllekct  delibenlei^ 
so  as  not  to  commit  himself  unawares  :  then  he  speaks ; 

*  *  A  fine  day  truly  it  w,  0  Commander  of  Men's  Lives  I  * 

*  Uninterrupted  smoking  for  fifteen  minutes:  when  His  AuTHoainr  ri^es  with  tbi 
oriental  mode  of  expressing  the  wish  that  the  house  a  ad  its  IninateA  may  be  blessed. 

*  *  May  happiness  cover  Your  Excellency's  door-mat ! '  —  and  he  departs  as  cei«- 
moniously  as  he  enters. 

*  When  Mr.  Blank  returned  the  visit,  the  same  form  was  gone  throngb  witb^  he  act- 
ing the  part  of  guest  in  turn. 

*  Now  this  was  not  a  very  social  mode  of  calling ;  but  Bociety  was  scarce  then  it 
Belgrade,  and  Mr.  Blank  formed  quite  a  friendship  for  the  old  man,  who  treated  him 
80  civilly,  not  so  say  ceremoniously. 

*  Well,  one  day  he  went  up  to  the  fortress  to  return  a  vblt^  and  was  smoklag  a  third 
pipe,  when  a  messenger  from  the  Sultan  was  announced.  He  gave  a  letter  to  iht 
commander,  who  pressed  it  to  his  forehead,  bowed  to  It,  and  performed  the  neeesauy 
tomfooleries  before  opening  it. 

*It8  contents  seemed  to  trouble  him  a  little,  and  Mr.  Bla^e  Immedklely  began  ta 
think  that  the  message  might  concern  Aim,  and  was  mnAe  uneasy  thereby ;  for  a  loea- 
aage  from  the  Sultan  concerning  him  could  bode  no  good  in  those  days,  '  when  fanati- 
cal Turks  used  foreigners  for  spittoons.'  So  he  inwardly  reaolved  to  cut  his  vi^U 
short  as  possible. 

*  When  the  letter  was  finished,  and  the  messenger  was  dismis^d.  the  old  Turk 
seated  himself.    The  usual  number  of  pipes  were  smoked  ;  the  u^ual  number  of  ei 
of  coffee  were  offered ;  not  a  jot  nor  a  tittle  of  the  iisuat  forms  of  leave-Uking 
omitted  by       t  commander  when  k       his  departore^ 

*  He  had  to  i     ke  a  ci  !  m         r  to  reach  the  gate  of  tba 
and  as  haste       ii               a  ne  i  ralked  venr  kkuMlv  aloo^. 

*  Just  as  he  reacnea  tnc      le,  "a  »i9sb«ck,  carrT^ 
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ing  a  basket  on  his  arm ;  and  the  officer  of  the  guard,  who  was  a  dry  joker,  and  an 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Blank^s,  pointing  after  the  rider,  said  : 

*  *  There  goes  our  old  frieruTa  head  I  * 

*  It  was  even  so.  As  soon  as  his  guest  was  gone,  the  old  Turk,  taking  leave  of  the 
world  with  the  composure  of  a  true  believer,  had  submitted  his  neck  to  the  bowstring, 
in  obedience  to  the  fatal  command  of  the  Sultan. 

*  This  was  the  result  of  education. 

'  Hammond  Bet  had  been  taught  to  believe  the  Sultan  absolute  and  infallible  ;  to 
believe  that  from  his  power  there  was  no  escape ;  that  it  was  Destiny ;  and  so  the  Sul- 
tan, wishing  his  head,  had  it. 

*  Now  suppose  that  the  commander  of  the  fortress  at  Belgrade  was,  instead  of  a 
good-natured  old  Turk,  an  active  specimen  of  the  universal  Yankee  nation. 

*  He  was  appointed  by  the  Sultan  because  he  is  capable  of  commanding  any  thing. 
Is  it  likely  that,  like  Hammond  Bet,  he  would  exclaim,  *  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  hia  prophet ! '  and  then  submit  himself  to  be  noosed  ?  Does  not  proba- 
bility favor  the  conclusion  that,  after  reading  the  message,  and  looking  at  the  messen- 
ger with  a  countenance  filled  with  wonder  at  the  idea  of  any  one  wanting  his  head  ex- 
cept himself,  he  would  give  that  officious  gentleman  *  one '  on  the  nose,  which  would 
fiend  him  down  like  a  shot? 

'And  that  then,  taking  the  bowstring  from  the  basket,  which  was  to  contain  his 
cranium,  he  would  so  compress  Mustapha  Ali  Hassan  Omar's  jugular,  that  that  unfor- 
tunate individuaPs  soul  would  incontinently  leave  his  body  and  seek  shelter  in  the 
realms  of  Paradise,  where  opium  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  the  houris  weigh  two 
hundred  pounds  apiece. 

*And  that  then,  putting  his  head  into  the  basket  intended  for  his  own,  he  would 
send  it  to  his  Serene  Highness ;  after  which  he  would  collect  all  the  loose  valuables 
about  the  fortress,  and  disguising  himself  would  depart  for  the  nearest  foreign  vessel, 
which  he  would  bribe  by  the  offer  of  filthy  lucre  to  go  to  sea  instanter,  thus  making 
good  his  escape,  while  his  messenger  was  engaged  in  reaching  the  spot  where  his  High 
Mightiness  was  waiting  for  bis  cranium  ? 

*  Probability  favors  this  conclusion  certainly;  and  yet  both  these  individuals  were 
equally  independent  when  babies.  'Alf  A.  Sigma.* 

*Alp'  is  evidently  one  of  the  *  Wise  Men  of  the  East :  *  and  he  must  let  us  hear 
from  him  again,  'when  time  and  inclination  shall  serve.*  We  dare  say  he  has  *a 
icay  of  doing  things '  generally.  -  -  -  The  editor  of  the  Nyack  (Rockland 
County)  '  Tow?i  and  Country^  weekly  journal,  in  a  column  of  pleasant  niaiaeries^ 
speaks  thus  of  the  '  Ollapodiana  Papers^  by  the  late  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  : 
'  What  memories  an  accidental  extract  from  these  papers  awakened !  We  were  a 
mere  boy  when  '  Ollapodiana  *  first  attracted  our  attention,  lying  on  the  table  in 
father's  office  :  from  that  moment,  that  book  had  a  place  in  our  '  heart  of  hearts  :  * 
we  read  it  through,  then  and  there ;  and  on  hundreds  of  occasions  aflerward  it 
was  open  before  us,  cheering  a  lonely  hour.  What  a  power  to  cheer,  too,  there 
was  in  the  book !  How  familiar  became  its  red-and-white  '  marbled  paper '  cover ! 
We  can  see  it  now:  may  we  see  it  fifty  years  hence  as  plainly,  and  love  it  as  well  1 
"VVTiere  can  we  get  a  copy  of  '  Ollapodiana  ? '  We  never  see  it  in  the  book-stores. 
Is  it  out  of  print?    Why  do  n't  some  of  our  enterprising  New- York  houses  have 
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th£  ypod  wenm  to  get  out  a  fresh,  handsome  ^ition  ?  *  To  this  Mter  Inquiij, 
which  hAS  been  ^speerad*  at  ma  not  less  thaa  ^y  tloies  within  the  lost  tea 
months^  from  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  countrj,  wo  are  glad  to  be  ©labled 
to  make  answer^  m  follows :  Messre,  W.  A.  Towksejjo  ash  Compaky,  Number 
46.Walker^trecl,  baTe  just  issued,  m  a  very  handsome  Tolume,  the  Fourth  Edition 
of  *  Thj  LiUrarp  Esrimins  of  the  laU  WillU  Bayhrd  Chirk:  including  the 
Olhipodiajia  Papers^  '  The  Spirit  of  Life^^  with  hU  Various  Prme  sjwf  Poet  teal 
WriUngi:  edited  fty  L.  Qayhrd  Cla.rk'  Somehow  or  other,  the  deraand  for 
tht3  various  coUeetion  seems  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  Thia  is  the  best  edition  yet  published.  -  -  -  As  you  take  up  tlie  present 
number  of  the  KsiCEEaaocKEit,  reader,  on  board  a  rail-car,  while  multitudinous  ob- 
jects are  flitting  past  you^  with  the  rash  of  the  resounding  train ^  peruse  you  the 
subjoined,  and  advise  us  whether  or  no  it  does  not  *  tell  the  whole  story/  We  must 
say  that  to  US|  in  grouping  and  Ln  detail^  it  seema  exceedingly  gtaphie  and  pietQ^ 
esque :  almost  as  much  so  as  *  Governor  ^  Sail's  ^Riding  qu  a  Eail^  which  wis 
copied,  we  ?erily  believe,  from  this  Magazine,  sooner  or  later,  into  every  journal  in 
the  United  States,  and  into  those  of  Britaiti,  *  not  a  few : ' 


*  TiiaoEroH  the  mould  and  through  the  clay, 
Tbreugli  the  corn  and  tbrongb  tbe  bay, 
By  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
O  er  tbe  rivt^r  and  through  the  brakSf 
0*er  the  bkak  and  dreary  moor, 
On  we  hiB  with  ,HCft,'et:h  und  roar : 

Splosh iog,  fliiHihing, 
Crashing,  dashing 
Over  rid^tiSj 
Gulleys,  bridgea; 
By  the  bubbling  rill, 
And  mill, 
Highwaja, 

ironowhilli 
Jiimpingr  bumpingp 
Bockiug,  roaring, 
Like  forty  thousf^ud  giants  saoriog  1 

*  O'er  the  aqii«dncl  and  be^ 
On  we  fly  witb  ceaseleaa  jog, 
Ercry  inataul  nomethiDg  new, 
BTery  moment  loat  to  view ; 
How  a  t*Tern,  now  a  stcflple^ 

W©  hear  him  now  *  ofi;'  below  the  oedari  I 
his  name,  *  for  short,  ^  was  '  Sak  Francis,^ 
and  Cayuga  regions ;  ab^o,  he  was  a  man  of  great  originality,  and  st^  full  of  fun  i 
ho  could  hold.  Juat  before  he  departed  for  California,  eii  or  seven  years  ago,  lie 
gave  ns  an  *  Evening,*  with  some  brother  *  Onondaga's  and  *CajugaX  ift  wn" 
beautiful  long-occupied,  well-remembered,  and  nover-to-be-forgotten,  TowN-Bikieo 
rmL  All  of  us  who  heard  him  narrate  that  nighty  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  hift 
odd  and  quaint  ejcperiencea,  for  three  weeks  laughed  him  on  his  Yoy»^  throogb 
the  Carrihean-Sea,  along  the  long  Pacific  coast,  even  unto  the  harbor  wh^re  he 
would  be,  shut  in  by  the  Golden  Gate  of  El  Dorado,  One  of  his  'experieiiee* 
was  this ;  He  had  *  done  a  hard  day's  work  '  bowing  ratrfur  *  for  hia  *  boss,*  «fe^ 
was  a  hatter,  which  was  hii  'trade  and  occupation.*    Going  hooie  kie  in  the 


Now  a  <;rowd  of  gapiog  people; 
Now  a  boUow,  DOW  a  ndW, 
Now  a  cr 0^3- way,  new  a  bridge* 

'  Grumbk,  siiimble, 
Humble,  tumble ; 
Fretting  —  getting  in  a  atew  : 
Church  and  at&eple,  gaping  peeplft. 
Quick  as  thought  are  lost  to  fjcw, 
Everj  thing  that  eye  c&u  sorrfly 
Tnrud  hurly-burly,  topsT-turrj, 
Olimpati  of  lonely  hut  and  manaioi^ 
OUmpte  of  nceail'a  wide  exp^tisjoia, 
Glimpie  of  foundry  and  of  forge, 
Qlimpie  of  pliiin  and  mountain  gor^^ 

Dash  along  I 

Slaah  aloDg  I 

Crash  along  ■ 

Flash  alon^  I 

On  —  on  with  a  jamp, 

And  a  bump, 

Aod  a  roll » 
Hiea  the  Fias-FiiKD  to  its  deiliacd  goil!' 


'Oncb  there  was  a  man/  and 

He  was  well  known  in  aE  the  Ononda^ 
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erening,  he  stopped  in  at  the  village  tavem :  and  presently,  in  the  *  long-room  * 
overhead  he  *  heard  music  and  dancing.*  *  What  *8  going  on  ? '  asked  *  Sam.*  of 
the  portly  landlord.  '  A  ball,  Sam,  a  tip-top  ball :  why  do  n*t  you  go  up  and  j*ine 
in  ?*  *  Ha  n*t  had  no  invitation/  answered  '  Sam.*  *  What  o*  that  f  *  responded 
the  landlord:  *you  Jcnow^  Sam,  (for  he  was  very  popular,)  that  you  would  be  as 
welcome  as  flowers  in  May.  If  they  *d  ha*  know*d  you  *d  been  here,  they  *d  ha* 
aask*t  ye  —  you  hnovo  they  would.*  *  P*raps  —  like  as  not,*  said  Sam  :  *  but  I 
haint  got  no  clean  shirt :  and  it  *s  too  late  for  me  to  walk  home,  a  mile  and  a  hal( 
to  get  one.'  *  Never  mind,*  said  the  good-natured  Boniface  :  *  come  down  in  the 
kitchen :  it 's  ironing-day,  and  there  's  cords  of  shirts  on  the  *  horse,*  a-dryin* : 
come :  I  *11  lend  you  *  one  o*  mine  I  *  *  Sam  *  accepted  the  proposition :  but  the 
landlord*s  shirt,  which  was  big  enough  for  four  of  him,  and  which  was  starched  as 
stiff  as  sheet-iron,  would  n't  touch  him  any  where :  ^  I  could  n*t  get  to  feel  the  in- 
side of  it,*  said  he,  *  any  more  than  if  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  hogshead.* 

*  Help  me  out  of  this,*  said  Sam,  and  give  us  something  else,  if  you  've  got  it  to 
spare.'  *  Well,'  responded  Boniface,  *here  *s  Jerothnail  Clem's  shirt,  the  stage- 
driver  :  he 's  changed  to  the  *  Telegraph '  to-night,  and  wont  he  here :  put  this  on.* 

*  Sam  *  did  so,  and  it  fitted  him  to  a  nicety.  He  '  rigged  himself  up,'  and  was 
shown  by  the  landlord  into  the  ball-room,  where  he  was  cordially  received,  being 
a  general  favorite  with  all,  from  his  ever-ready  willingness,  and  ever-present 
power,  to  entertain  or  amuse  his  friends.  He  was  dancing  his  fifth  dance,  with  a 
lovely  and  lively  partner,  and  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  a  *  pigeon-wing,'  which 
Saint  Vitus  himself  could  not  have  surpassed,  when  the  supposed  absent  stage- 
driver,  irate,  and  witli  glowing  visage,  broke  into  the  animated  set,  and  in  the  tone 
with  which  he  brought  his  off-leader  *  up  to  his  work,'  said :  *  Mr.  Francis,  when 
you  have  done  with  my  shirty  I  want  it:  and  I  want  it  pretty  qui<;k^  too,  for  I  'm 
engaged  for  the  next  three  dances !  *  Fancy  the  poor  fellow's  *  emotions  I '  Now 
what  was  it  which  brought  all  this  to  mind  ?  Nothing  but  the  subjoined  paragraph 
in  one  of  the  morning  journals  of  this  goodly  August  day : 

*  A  YOUNG  maiden,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  nice  fat  dimpled  shoulders,  giving  her  name 
as  Catharine  Kinkkl,  applied  to  Justice  Purdy  yesterday,  for  legal  proceedings  against 
Mary  Sadler,  a  companion  and  friend  of  her  youth,  who  in  an  evil  moment  had 
yielded  to  temptation  too  strong  for  female  resistance,  and  appropriated  the  only 
nooped  sldrt  the  fair  Catuarine  possessed.  The  two  girls  lived  in  the  same  house, 
and  one  night  last  week  were  invited  to  a  dance.  When  Catharine  went  up-stairs  to 
don  her  best  clothes,  she  found  herself  minus  hoops.  Indignant  and  disappointed,  she 
followed  her  friend  to  the  dance,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  an  admiring  crowd  of  gal- 
lants and  an  envious  company  of  ladies,  she  found  the  faithless  Mary  sporting  such 
voluminous  airs  that  her  breath  was  fairly  taken  away  by  the  sight.  She  got  out  a 
process  for  the  recovery  of  the  article,  which  was  brought  into  court  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  small  boy,  whose  innate  mischief  induced  him  to  place  his  head  and  neck  where 
the  waist  of  the  wearer  should  be,  and  bolt  into  the  presence  of  the  assembled  court 
in  an  excessively  laughter-provoking  attitude.  The  delighted  maiden  blushed  at  the 
cool  exposure  of  her  patent  extension  to  the  public  gaze,  but  received  it  into  her 
rightful  possession  with  intense  satisfaction.* 
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The  locaU  of  this  incident,  in  our  close  clipping,  we  have  failed  to  preserve ;  and 
the  paper  is  either  lost  or  mislaid.  -  -  -  Hebe  we  have  a  couple  of  *.fib(r2€i;' 
one  by  Tennyson,  and  another  by  an  American  bard,  less  known,  at  preseDt^  to 
fame.    Thus  the  *  Laureate,  D.G.L.,*  et  cetera : 

<  He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands. 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world  he  stands^ 
The  wrinMed  sea  beneath  him  crawU  ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls.' 

*  G.  Whillikins,'  who  writes  the  ensuing  li  j,  must  n't  try  to  ridicule  the  fore- 
going. That  glimmering,  crepuscular  simile  of  the  ^  crawlbig  sea^^  looked  down 
upon  firom  a  great  bight,  is  fine.    But  hear,        ,  G.  Wzullielins  :  * 

*  With  hooked  claws  he  cl      s  ye  fence. 
Close  by  ye  hen-roost ;  g      ig  thence 
He  spies  a  mice,  what's  gw.  no  senst;: 
Ye  mice  beneath  can't  well  see  him ; 
He  watcheth  from  his  lofty  limb, 
Then  jumpeth  down  and  grabbeth  hira. 

<  The  difference,  though  only  faint, 

/  'Twixt  that  and  this,  I  now  will  paint : 

*  His  eagle 's  wild — my  eagle  aint.* , 

Ah!  *that  mdeed:'  this  admission  takes  the  Amcncfm*s  *  abortive  dlision' 
out  of  the  category  of  plagiarisms.  By-the-by :  speaking  of  ^  pomes  i '  Mr,  Kas- 
PAR  Nathan  Pepper  cannot  reconsider  his  fixed  determination :  he  *  has  been 
wrote  *  to,  he  says,  *  and  irged  and  irged :  no  use't :  *  *  Mizzery/  hia  great  *  drammj/ 
is  his  last  were : '  his  *last  appearance,'  his  *mews  hezent  eny  man?  mellowtly  into 
her  than  the  yowl  ov  a  large  thos.-Kat.*  -  -  -  The  correspondect  who  sends  ua 
the  annexed  laughable  ^Incident  at  Morley^a  Hotel  in  London^  (and  whom  we  am 
glad  to  recall  as  a  pleasant  visitor  with  a  mutually-esteemed  friend  one  erening  it 
the  sanctum,)  will  accept  our  thanks,  as  he  will  win  those  of  our  readei^  Ejt  his 
favor.  The  writer  says :  *  My  little  sketch  possesses  one  merit,  if  no  other:  the 
incident  actually  took  place,  precisely  as  I  have  describod  it : 

*One  foggy  November  night,  in  the  fall  of  1856,  there  were  seated  around  a  table  in 
the  coffee-room  of  Morlet's  Hotel,  London,  five  gentlemen,  represenim^  as  many  dif- 
ferent nationalities :  a  well-fed,  jolly,  choleric  Londoner ;  a  cautloui,  citnnj  Scotchman, 
from  Inverness ;  an  intelligent  and  well-bred  Irishman,  from  Dublin  \  a  lively,  eniha- 
siastic  devotee  of  */«  grande  Napoleon,*  from  Paris;  and  the  aabscrlber,  a  New-Yorker. 
A  desultory  conversation  was  carried  on  for  some  time,  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the 
day,  when  it  took  a  new  channel,  and  gradually  turned  upon  AmcHea.  The  writer  of 
this  happened  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  company  who  had  vbnited  all  the  countriei 
there  represented,  and  as  neither  of  the  others  had  ever  been  In  the  United  ^t^i^  was 
expatiating  upon  the  different  habits  and  customs  he  had  observed  In  hii  tTvTek. 

*  A  diversity  of  opinion  led  to  a  discussion  upon  the  relative  mentg  of  the  variotu 
nations ;  and  soon,  as  if  by  tacit  consent,  there  appeared  t£>  be  a  combiiiati^ii  betweea 
the  four  first-named,  to  run  down  the  '  Yankees,'  as  they  termed  them.  This  wa«  done 
very  good-naturedly,  and  received  in  the  like  spirit ;  and  as  we  wer^  all  tborou|fh3j 
imbued  with  strong  national  feelings,  there  was  no  lack  of  patriotism  exhiblled.  I 
had  rather  the  advantage  of  the  rest,  in  one  respect,  and  *  Urew  uj  long  bov 
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about  things  in  general  in  *  the  States/  which,  as  no  one  could  refute  the  statements 
from  personal  knowledge,  were  obliged  to  be  taken  literally.  The  Englishman,  after 
ridiculing  the  idea,  that  there  could  be  any  thing  in  this  country,  comparing  in  excel- 
lence with  those  in  England,  asked  me,  among  other  questions,  '  What  great  men  Ame- 
rica had  ever  produced,  really  worthy  of  the  name  ?  '  I  replied  that  General  Washing- 
ton was  generally  conceded  to  be  such,  and  mentioned  Franklin,  Webster,  Clay,  and 
others. 

*  *0h!  Mr.  Washington  was  a  very  decent  sort  of  person,  no  doubt,  but  then, 
nothing  remarkably  brilliant^  ye  kno' ;  and  as  for  the  others  you  mention,  they  would 
be  thought  very  common-place  here.^ 

*  To  hear  the  *  Patkr  Patri  jj  '  commented  on  in  this  style  was  not  particularly 
agreeable  to  me  ;  and  I  thought  it  about  time  to  change  the  subject  for  fear  of  a  rather 
heated  argument,  which  I  was  desirous  of  avoiding. 

*  I  determined,  however,  to  get  at  least  two  of  them  '  by  the  ears/  and  pay  them  off 
in  their  own  coin.  I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  finally  managed  to  '  lug  in,'  acci- 
dentally, something  about  Waterloo.  In  an  instant,  as  I  antici^iated,  Johnny  Crapeau 
and  Mr.  Bull  were  at  lopgerlieads.  The  Fi*enchman  lauded  the  First  Consul  to  the 
skies,  while  the  Iron  Duke  had  an  equally  ardent  admirer  and  defender  in  the  English- 
man. In  the  mean  timo,  I  quietly  took  up  the  Times  and  was  apparently  intently 
engaged  in  reading,  though  in  fact  I  was  listening,  and  was  highly  amused  at  the 
eagerness  which  they  both  showed,  to  convince  each  other  of  their  errors.  The  de- 
bate became  warm,  when  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  leave  it  to  me,  as  the  most  dis- 
interested of  the  party,  to  decide  which  was  the  greatest  man.  Napoleon  or 
Wellington. 

*  The  Frenchman  undoubtedly  relied  upon  my  favorable  decision,  in  remembrance  of 
La  Fayette,  and  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  us  by  the  French  during  the  Revolu- 
tion; while  Mr.  Bull  was  no  doubt  equally  sanguine  that  my  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and 
the  more  intimate  relations  of  our  two  nations,  would  prejudice  me  in  bis  favor. 

'  I  pretended  to  be  still  engrossed  in  rending,  and  was  twice  appealed  to  before  I 
looked  up  from  the  paper, 

*  The  disputed  question  was  then  explained,  and  I  was  again  requested  to  give  my 
opinion  as  referee,  which  I  considered  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  the  two,  Napoleon  or 
Wellington. 

*  '  Upon  my  word,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  *  you  must  excuse  me,  for  really  I  never  heard 
of  either  of  them.'' 

*  A  roar  of  laughter,  and  a  very  audible  order  for  several  bottles  of  *  Johaunisberger » 
finished  the  conversation.  c* 

Somehow  or  other,  this  reminds  us  forcibly,  just  at  this  moment,  of  an  anecdote 
of  an  astronomical  professor  in  one  of  our  eastern  colleges,  whose  habit  it  was,  in 
his  lectures,  never  to  assume,  or  permit  to  be  assumed  by  his  class,  any  *  fixed 
fact*  whatever.  His  motto  w.as  to  ''prove  all  things '  always  ;  by  reason  of  which 
propensity,  he  was  esteemed  by  the  students  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent  tore* 
in  the  infinite  region  of  boredom.  He  met  with  his  match  one  night,  however. 
At  the  head  of  his  class  was  a  waggish  fellow,  who  determined  to  '  cjitch  him,'  as 
he  termed  it.  The  lecture  was  upon  The  Moon  :  the  studies  of  the  class  had  been 
directed  to  the  subject :  and  the  Professor,  who  was  a  *  simple  soul,*  (as  most  bores 
are,  by  the  way,)  thus  *  opened '  upon  the  class-leader :  *  Yqu  have  seen  the  Moon, 
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of  course  ? '  To  hia  utter  amazement,  the  student  replied :  ^Nif^  Sir;  I  Mff€  nner 
aeen  th&  Moon  ! '  The  very  '  premises '  of  the  lecturer  seamed  to  hove  hocD  sud* 
de^dj  taken  from  him,  until  the  roar  of  the  da&iS  conyinced  him  that  he  had  only 
been  *soId :  *  and  he  become  dumb.  -  -  *  The  late  John  Keese  was  a  man  of 
itifinite  wit  and  most  exoellent  fancy*  He  had  a  way  of  saying  what  he  might  hare 
to  say,  for  the  Instruetion  or  transient^  trivial  delectation  of  a  oomimny  of  congemal 
friends^  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  Thu'^  it  was,  that  at  Saugertie^  atM>ve 
ufif  on  the  Hudson^  in  an  alcove  made  hy  the  folding  of  the  hills ;  where  are  manj 
pro&ne  improvements  in  the  shape  of  d  ^  ms  of  tlie  clear  crystal  streams  which, 
tdong  the  mountain  side,  pour  themsdvea  into  our  *■  River  of  Delight ;  ^  aod  manj 
a  Stygian  forge,  in  which  are  ^  tried  out'  the  iron  ore,  to  he  resolrect  into  shapes 
of  Tessela  not  a  few,  Ibr  the  benefit  and  the  behoof  of  man ;  thus,  we  say,  it  wis^ 
that  Mr.  Keese^  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pr^ident  and  Directors  of  a  preeminent  fur- 
nace or  forge,  in  the  village  of  Saugertics  aforcBaid^  gave  the  anne^ccd  toast  or  m^- 
timent^  in  relation  to  the  continued  progress  and  progpertty  of  the  sequestered  but 
industrious  and  enterprising  hamlet : 

^  Tai  TiLL4£fS  or  S^uoiEtiis :  "Maj  ita  Furaaeea  he  Bloated^  and  ita  Streami  b« 
DamtQifd  I ' 

Until  appreciated,  thk  was  deemed  ingultin^:  and  our  excellent  Mend  Zapocx 
Pratt,  who  was  present,  Inquired  who  that  thin,  weazen-foced,  black-eyed  chap 
was,  and  who  aiis't  him  to  come,  to  insult  Saugerties  f  How'sever,  Jodn  be  ex- 
plained the  joke,  and  after  examination  it  was  pai^sed :  only  one  director,  in  a  brovm 
thatch,  protesting ;  ho  said  that  be  ^  did  vlI  think  that  there  was  much  u«e  m  a 
joke  of  that  kind  —  that  is,  if  it  u  a  joke  \ '  he  addef] :  but  I  an't  much  of  a  jmd(ge 
of  jokes  myself — I  an*t.*  Well :  it  was  this  same  lively,  clever  Jon;!(  Ke^x  who 
was  present  one  evening  at  mobile  Blrton's,  whose  ^  power  of  face*  has  BddatQ 
been  equalled  except  by  *  old '  JBFrERSOS-,  *  old '  Mathews,  and  that  vxd^rcst  and 
funniest  of  clever  beasts^  Jack  Reeve,  (Good  Gwacious  \  - —  if  cm  there  ever  any 
thing  on  the8(Jige  ao  funny  as  his  stalwait  form,  swaying  to  and  fro,  Ijthe  and  ligjbt 
as  the  down  of  the  thistle,  in  the  top  of  that  almighty  big  sunflower,  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  blessed  *  old^  Park  stage  ?)  It  was  the  '  Mulberry  Feast,*  in  honor  of 
Shakspeabe  :  and  wo  had  mulberries.  Mr-  Balm  a  so,  of  Soutb-BrookljTi,  wnera- 
blo  in  respect  of  years,  ^md  firom  long  acquaintance  with  litcraj^'  and  draniatie  pe^ 
Bona  of  reputation,  abroad,  much  desiderated  hy  young  men  of  his  years  — a  mtat 
chicken,  of  some  seventy  decades  or  so :  Mr.  Balmaijo  unvrrapped  from  many  foldings 
of  tissue-paper  a  piece  of  bark,  taken  by  himself,  so  he  said,  from  Hekhe's  oak,  in 
Windsor  forest,  rendered  so  renowned  by  Sii ailsfeake  hhnself,  *  You  took  Mb 
from  the  trunk  of  the  old  oak  yourself,  did  you,  Mr,  Balmaso?  '  asked  Elees^sl 
*I  did,'  was  ther^^ponse.  'Ah:  *  said  Keese:  *umph;  but  isn't  it  barely  pr^ 
fiible,  Mr,  Balk ano,  that  you  may  have  been  ImrMikg  up  the  fsrong  tree  f "  Ur. 
Balkano  raised  his  neck  out  of  his  high  bbck  stock,  gave  one  look  of  infinite  coa- 
tempt  at  Keese,  and  the  next  moment  disappeared  through  a  knot-hole  in  the 
waiuKCotling  of  the  banquet-room-  We  have  not  *  set  eyes  on  him  since.'  Seriouslj 
however,  he  took  Uie  *  hit' good-naturedly.  *  -  -  We  acknowledge  the  s^vitt 
whi^  w@  know  our  corresponcfeat  *■  1.  T.  FJ  designed  (p  do  os :  but  *A  So^ns  ti  I 
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South'WeiUm  Court  of  Justice '  *repugs '  us,  (as  a  word-making  friend  of  ours 
would  say  —  did  say,  in  fiict,  as  a  *  better  word '  than  *  irks  us,'  which  we  had  used,) 
and  would  not,  we  think,  be  to  the  taste  of  our  readers.  And  how  it  was  possible  for 
such  language  as  is  here  recorded  to  be  used  in  open  court  by  a  culprit  to  a  sitting 
magistrate,  withoul;  sadly  compromising  the  dignity,  not  to  say  manhood,  of  the 
latter,  we  must  say  we  are  wholly  unable  to  conceive.  We  remember  no  similar 
scene,  if  we  except  the  *  ballyragging  *  which  Madge  Wildfire's  old  beldame  of  a 
mother  gave  the  sitting  magistrate  of  the  *  Justiciary  Court  *  at  Edinburgh,  when 
it  was  discussing  the  Porteous  mob-case,  as  described  in  *  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian.' The  following  brief  scene  will  explain  the  resemblance  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  The  old  hag  has  rushed  into  *  the  presence,'  and  has  literally  *  compelled 
a  hearing : ' 

*  What  does  she  want  here  ? '  said  the  impatient  magistrate :  *  can't  she  tell  her 
business,  or  go  away  ? ' 

*  It 's  my  bairn :  it 's  Mao  Murdockson  I  'm  wantinV  answered  the  beldame,  scream- 
ing at  the  highest  pitch  of  her  cracked  and  mistuncd  voice  :  '  have  n*t  I  been  tellirC 
you  sae,  this  half  hour  ?  And  if  ye  are  deaf,  what  need  you  sit  cockit  up  there,  and 
keep  folk  screechin*  t*  ye  this  gate  ? ' 

*  She  wants  her  daughter,  sir,'  explained  an  officer,  *  who  was  taken  up  last  night : 
Madge  Wildfire,  as  they  call  her.' 

*  Madge  Hellfire,  as  they  ca'  her  ! '  echoed  the  shrew :  *  and  what  business  has  a 
blackguard  like  you  to  call  an  honest  woman's  bairn  out  o'  her  right  name? ' 

*  An  honest  woman's  bairn,  Maggi  e,'  answered  the  peace-officer,  smiling  and  shaking 
his  head,  with  ironical  emphasis,  and  a  calmness  calculated  to  provoke  to  madness  the 
furious  old  shrew. 

*  If  I  am  not  honest  now^  I  was  honest  once,'  she  replied,  '  and  that's  mair  than  you 
can  say,  you  born  and  bred  thief,  that  never  knew  other  folk's  gear  from  your  own, 
since  the  day  you  was  hatched.  '  Honest,'  say  ye  ?  Ye  pykit  your  mither's  pouch  o' 
twal  pennies  Scots  when  you  were  five  years  auld,  just  as  she  was  taking  leave  o'  your 
father  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ! ' 

We  were  not  aware  that  such  a  pleasant  grouping  of  charges  against  dignified 
court-officials  had  ever  been  made  in  open  court  in  this  country,  until  we  read  our 
correspondent  C.  T.  P.'s  rather  too  '  lively '  communication !  With  our  *  con- 
sideration,' he  must  please  to  accept  our  *  reservation.'  -  -  -  Here  is  one  of  the 
gossippy  passages  which  are  so  common  in  the  well  and  carefully-preserved  (thank 
Fortune!)  letters  of  the  late  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  addressed  to  his  twin- 
brother,  the  writer  and  Editor  hereof  It  embodies  another  anecdote  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Chapman,  which  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  him  as  any  thing  which 
we  remember  to  have  heard  fi*om  his  lips : 

*  Considering  that  I  'm  not  over-strong,  I  've  been  about  in  society  a  good  deal  for 
me:  Tyson's,  Randolph's,  N.  Biddle's,  Jackson's,  Gov.  Cole's,  Mr.  Sneider's;  and 
last,  Gen.  Patterson's  :  I  wish  never  to  be  absent  from  the  Wistar  and  Wednesday 
clubs,  if  I  can  help  it.  At  General  Patterson's,  we  passed  from  his  immense  parlors 
into  groves  of  fragrant  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  under  a  high  canopy  of  glass,  in  the 
deep  cold  of  mid-winter  as  warm  as  the  climate  of  June  —  with  japonicas,  fire-flowers. 
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and  even  Summer  violets,  all  about  you.  "V  pleasantp  I  assure  you.  By  the  war, 
I  heard  here  —  and  that  is  the  1  of         remainder  of  thU  note^&  capital 

thrust  of  Dr.  Ohapman^s.     He  was  dini       it  >raiq*6,  or  mth^r  \^a.iiing  to  dine,  oa 

a  very  cold  day,  and  happened  to  be  tne  \  \>\  !st  in.  Ho  Kat  down  oa  tlie  fiof^  aod 
was  glancing  at  a  paper,  when  John  Norton,  le  trumpet-blower,  the  rivai  of  ymx 
Gambati,  in  a  brazen  or  *  brass*  tournament,  at  Niblo\'i,  in  your  vtllagc,  who  was  to 
make  one  of  the  party,  for  the  sake  of  his  tnt  musical  powers  at1^r  dinner,)  came 

in.  He  knew  Chapman,  and  they  talked  aoout  arious  matters*  At  last  Noatojs,  an 
his  English  habit  was,  began  to  *  criticise.*  The  dining-room  being  beyond  the  pirlora, 
John,  being  heated  with  walking,  and  having  his  coat  buttoned  to  the  chtn^  oba^frr^d 
that  the  place  was  *  too  *ot,*  and  that  '  the  wines  would  be  apoiled/  There  was  a  good 
fire  in  the  grate  —  nothing  more;  and  every  thing  around  was  a^  nent  a^  a  pin.  Pre- 
sently Norton  repeated  his  remark  about  the  fire,  and  asked  Dr.  Chapmak  if  he  '  did  u't 
agree  with  him ? *  *I  do,*  answered  Chapman:  and  ringing  the  bell  f{>r  tho  ficrvaiit 
said,  the  moment  he  entered  :  "^ 

*  '  Peter,  do  n't  you  see  somen'thing  that  you  ought  to  removt  f  ' 

*  ^  No,  Doctor,  /  do  n't.* 

*  *  Well,  /*n  do  :  take  away  the  Blower  !  * 

*  There  wJ^s  no  blower  in  the  room  hut  Norton  ;  the  lithtr  one  bad  been  tsl«& 
away;  and  he  took  the  pun  directly.  They  had  no  more  of  Mi  edUclamfl  fAcI 
evening.* 

Perfectly  characteristic  of  *The  Doctor.*  -  -  -  Ocr  metropolitan  aflernooa 
journal  of  to-day,  which  we  have  just  read  under  a  cherry-tree  on  the  lawn  m 
front  of  our  little  cottage,  damp  from  the  press,  and  within  two  hours  aikr  it 
was  passed  from  the  type-cylinders  by  *  the  boys  *  down  in  the  press-room ;  (tbaals 
to  the  trains  of  our  *  Northern  New- Jersey  Rail-Road,)  has  this  short  p»ra^^ 
among  its  items : 

*  At  the  present  time,  we  learn  that  Adams'  Express  ccnploja  ihret  ih^ttsand  vfti 
hundred  and  eighty-two  men ;  that  it  has  nine  hundred  ictml  *fyfiify-i!i/w  fl^yeruriejr,  mi 
that  its  messengers  travel  daily /or^y  tJvousand  one  hundrsd  and  Jiftij-tttfo  miicM  on  fni!- 
roads  and  steamers  ;  a  distance  equal  to  once  round  the  globe  and  two  thirdit  arociod 
it  a  second  time.* 

"When  this  firm,  then  *Adams  and  Company,'  first  started  iU  Express,  dcM  by 
Broadway,  in  Wall-street,  north  side,  we  had  occasion  almost  daily  to  employ  it  for 
little  parcels  of  *  proo^*  or  *  copy,'  to  be  sent  to  Boston,  or  other  sister  cities,  Whn 
they  took  their  first  little  oflBce,  (so  Mr.  Gilpin,  of  the  Merchants*  Newi  BooiBi 
told  us,  what  time  we  were  going  round  in  the  CoLLtss'  steamer  *  Baltic  *  to 
Washington,)  the  owner  came  to  inquire  of  him  if  it  woi^ld  be  "^safe'  tr*  let  ihea 
have  it  at  $500  a  year !     Look  at  their  establishment  nmo :  look  at  the  aboTCl 

'  Cur'ous,  is  n't  it,'  W.  B.  D.  ?    -    -    -    There  lives  the  Rev.  Mr.  ^  {m  m 

are  *  credibly  informed,')  in  a  small  town  hard  by  that  *  GodTerziiken  *  tbonni^ 
fare,  the  P.  and  C.  Rail-road  in  New-Hampshu'e.  He 's.  '  granitic '  in  hia  gtruduie; 
a  round-head  in  his  faith ;  and  Cromwellian  in  his  discourses.  Hear  \um  st  i 
funeral  lately :  '  Brethering  and  friends :  I  have  been  bej^gied,  and  entreated,  mid 
implored  to  preach  this  funeral  sermon.    I  do  n't  t  The  mm^  vu 
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a  bad  man,  and  every  body  knows  it  He  kept  horses,  and  he  run  'em :  he  kept 
cocks,  and  he  fit  'em ;  but  they  dew  say  he  was  occasionally  a  first-rate  hand  at  a 
fire.  The  bearers  may  carry  out  the  corpse.  The  choir  will  sing  the  hymn  on 
the  one  hundred  and  fifth  page,  commencing  with  the  words  following,  viz: 

namely: 

*  Believing,  we  rejoice 
To  see  the  curse  removed ! ' 

Pleasant  funeral  discourse,  and  flattering  elegiac  compliment,  these !  That  *  de- 
funct* should  have  been  *  saved  from  his  friends.*  -  -  -  The  subjoined  remarks 
were  made  by  an  eloquent  clergyman,  at  the  recent  dinner  tendered  to  the  young, 
modest,  and  gifted  Morphv,  by  the  principal  *  solid  men  of  Boston.*  Are  they  not, 
m  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  somewhat  '  steep  ?  *  They  seem  open  to  that 
objection : 

*  The  reverend  gentleman  responded  to  this  sentiment : 

*  The  Pulpit  and  the  Platform  :  The  friends  of  education,  always  Interested  in  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  gymnastics.' 

*  Hb  said  that  the  toast  made  him  feel  like  the  brother  of  the  temperance  lecturer,  who 
went  round  as  an  awful  example.  He  was  the  '  awful  example '  of  the  need  of  physical  exer- 
cise. He  continued  in  a  humorous  and  eloquent  strain  to  speak  of  the  age  and  nobility 
of  chess.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the  need  of  amusements  among  our 
people.  That  this  is  true  none  can  deny.  The  game  of  chess,  it  has  been  said,  is  older 
than  Christianity.  He  did  not  know  but  that  at  some  time  a  manuscript  might  turn  up 
in  which  it  would  be  recorded  that  Noah  and  his  familv  rested  from  taking  care  of  the  me- 
nagerU  by  playing  a  game  of  chess  ;  or  that  Shem  and  Ham  sparred  with  each  other  over 
a  chess-board.  He  alluded  to  the  celebrated  painting  of  Satan  playing  with  a  mortal  for 
a  human  soul,  and  said  that  had  the  artist  placed  Mr.  Morpht  in  the  place  of  that  mortal, 
the  result  of  the  game  would  have  been  far  ditlerent.  To  use  the  words  of  a  friend  a  day 
or  two  since,  '  He  beats  the  devil.'  It  might  be  said  that  as  the  devil  was  the  only  immor- 
tal whom  the  artists  had  placed  at  the  chess-table,  the  game  was  debased  from  that  fact, 
but  he  thought  it  was  elevated  thereby:  for  he  was  certain  that  if  the  fallen  angel  could 
play  the  game,  he  must  have  learned  ft  above.  He  thought  it  not  improbable  that  in  the 
world  above  the  celestial  spirits  recreated  their  immortal  minds  bv  indulging  in  that  noble 
game.  The  moral  lessons  taught  by  this  game  were  forcible,  ife  thought  that  in  all  the 
sermons  preached  in  this  city  on  last  Sunday,  (and  he  took  to  himself  his  share  of  the 
blame,)  tnere  was  not  enough  mind  and  talent  to  make  even  a  tolerable  game  of  chess. 
If  the  amount  of  talent  and  concentration  of  thought  that  was  put  into  one  of  Mr.  Moa- 
phy's  games,  could  be  put  into  a  sermon,  what  a  tremendous  addition  there  would  be  to  the 
relizious  forces  of  the  Church  of  New-England.  If  one  hundred  men  could  spend  as 
much  Btrencth  of  mind,  and  fire  and  power  of  thought  as  Mr.  Mobphy  had  shown  in  one 
of  his  hlinc^old  games,  they  would  revolutionize  New-England.' 

Is  this  in  entire  good  taste  ?  -  -  -  A  playful  allusion  was  made  in  our  last, 
in  a  record  of  a  remark  made  by  a  state-prisoner,  recently  released  from  Sing-Sing, 
touching  the  *  Great  India  Rubber  Question^^  as  a  standing  item  of  news  in  the 
daily  journals.  But  whose  fault  is  all  this?  Mr.  Horace  H.  Day  has  for  years 
been  laboring  in  the  courts  to  protect  liis  honestly-acquired  rights :  he  has  grown 
gray  in  this  service :  tribunal  after  tribunal,  up  to  the  Jiighest  in  the  country,  has 
decided  in  his  favor :  until  the  last  phase  of  his  case  is  thus  succinctly  stated  by 
the  ^Independent^  weekly  journal :  *  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Baltimore 
has  lately  decided  that  viilcanized  India  rubber  goods,  such  as  suspenders,  webs, 
tapes,  etc.,  are  the  monopoly  of  Mr.  Day,  of  this  city.  Importers  and  dealers 
must  therefore  obtain  license-stamps  of  the  owner  of  the  monopoly,  to  enable  them 
safely  to  put  their  goods  in  the  market.  It  seems  to  as,  that  besides  the  title  on 
which  the  Court  based  its  decision,  which  dates  back  to  1846,  and  carries  the  right 
to  Mr.  Day  to  date  liis  claim  for  damages  back  to  that  date,  there  is  another  and 
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later  title,  being  the  contract  of  1858,  which  coTcrs  the  whole  question  \  and  abont 

this  we  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  difEarenee  of  opinion/     And  we  belier« 

this  to  be  the  general  verdict  of  the  public.    -   -   -    We  are  struck  with  the  foUo^inj^ 

remarks  in  a  manuscript  page  of  a  friend,  written  some  time  since^  and  just '  turncii 

up : '    *  What  would  John  Bunt  an  think,  ooul  J  he  see  some  of  the  many  splendid 

illustrations  of  his  glorious  dreams  ?    It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  ill 

the  low  associations  of  the  *  inspired  tinker/  and  bis  want  of  education  in  form, 

his  conceptions  were  actually,  while  he  was  writing,  any  thing  Hko  what  the 

artists  represent  '  His  Mercy  and  Christiana  could  have  resembled  ?ery  Utile 

those  of  Mr.  Huntington  :  they  might  have  been  as  exprosatve  and  beautiful  to 

him^  and  doubtless  he  saw  them  as  vividly  *  in  his  mind's  eye '  as  a  painter  eouM 

see  them ;  but  the  congregations  of  his  conventidea  could  hardly  have  furnished  him 

with  models  which  his  fancy  might  elaborate  into  what  an  artist  would  consider 

forms  and  movements  of  gracefulness.     So  also  with  his  castles,  g;iaDt^  mountains 

and  valleys,  the  Palace  Beautiful,  the  Land  of  Beukh  —  they  would  probably  mak(j 

but  a  poor  figure  on  canvas.     But  he  has  so  well  told  what  tliey  were  to  him,  that 

it  is  a  great  thing  for  an  artist  to  give  us  actiml  tioene^s  as  elevated  as  our  ansatid* 

fied  imaginings  require.'    -    -    -    'C.  A.  O.,  of  Sherman,  Chatauque  CmulT; 

(N.  Y.,)  has  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  subjoined  *  good  words ' :  '  Pardon  this 

intrusion,  if  such  it  be,  but  never  have  I  read,  cried,  and  laughed  over  ymt 

department,  or  rather  the  good  things  and  beautiful  eontained  therein,  without 

feeling  a  strong  desire  to  tell  you  how  much  I  tlianked  you  for  them.    Many  titiii*, 

after  the  duties  of  the  school-room  were  over,  have  we,  sister  Hattie  and  I,  with 

tired  and  nearly  home- sick  hearts,  sat  down,  side  by  side,  at  the  ^Editofg,  Tahiti* 

and  have  felt  greatly  cheered,  as  by  a  long,  cheery  letter  from  some  one  or  other 

of  our  brothers  or  sisters,  scarcely  one  of  whom  stiU  lingered  by  the  *  Ingle  aide,* 

save  when  vacations  gave  us  a  chance  to  mingle  our  voices  once  more  in  our  olii 

songs  and  hjrmns.     Nearly  two  years  ago,  ju^^t  on  the  eve  of  another  vaartkmli 

close  and  our  consequent  separation,  the  *  Dear  Home,^  which  I  venture  to  scwl 

you,  was  written.    You  will,  I  hope,  not  be  unforgiriog  if  after  roadiog  it  jm 

deem  the  lines  of  no  account  save  to  those  *  at  home,*  for  whom  they  were  writttak' 

The  lines  are  graceful,  and  replete  with  true  feeling;  and  would  appear,  but  for 

our  (WJ^rcrowded  pages.     -    -    -     *  Here,*  saya  our  old  friend  *  It  S,  M.,*  m\T 

of  Philadelphia,    *is    a    child's    anecdote.     My  daughter,   Violet    Maf,   a^ 

seven,  who  has  wanted  a  little  playmate,  asked  our  Doctor  if  he  did  not  sell 

babies  ?    He  said  *  Yes :  one  dollar  for  girls  Biid  two  for  boys/    She  went  up  staiif 

and  brought  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  out  of  her  money-bos,     *  There/  said  sb«, 

*I  want  a  very  good  she-baby.'    The  extra  fifty  cents  were  to  secure  a  warranted 

one.     *  Why  not  take  a  boy  ? '  asked  the  Doctor.     *  Well,'  said  little  M.\r,  *  I  aza 

told  that  boys  very  often  turn  out  badly  when  Ihej  grow  up :  staying  out  kle  tl 

night,  and  wanting  latch-keys,  or  people  to  sit  up  and  let  them  in.     I  shall  do  no 

such  thing,  I  can  tell  you,  and  must  have  a  shebaby  that  will  stay  at  home  witE 

me  and  mamma.*'     ...     We  think  that  those  who  have  argued,   ^em 

recent  events  in  Italy,  that  the  breed  of  *bull!%'  heretofore  kept  in  the  *  Vacuuni ' 

at  Rome,  and  4et  out'  whenever  wanted,  was  about  to  die  out|  wiQ  find 
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themselves  mistaken.  Two  Catholic  soyereigns,  at  war  with  each  other,  on  re- 
posing upon  their  laurels  or  rue,  after  victory  or  defeat,  will  always  keep  their 
*  Spiritual  Head  *  at  least  intact,  how  much  soever  they  may  he  willing  to  expose 
their  own,  upon  the  bloody  battle-field.  And  aside  from  the  *  Apostolic  Embodi- 
ment '  in  the  Pope,  his  kindly  personal  nature  insures  him  countless  firiends :  so  at 
least  we  hear,  fipom  authentic  sources.  -  -  -  We  know  not  who  is  the  author  of 
the  annexed  brief  sentences ;  but  to  our  conception,  they  are  exceedingly  fine :  *  The 
Sea  is  the  largest  of  all  cemeteries,  and  its  slumberers  sleep  without  a  monument 
All  other  graveyards,  in  all  other  lands,  show  some  symbol  of  distinction  between 
the  great  and  the  small :  the  rich  and  the  poor :  but  in  that  ocean  cemetery  the 
king  and  the  clown,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  are  alike  undistinguished.  The 
same  wave  rolls  over  all,  the  same  requiem  by  the  minstrelsy  of  tha  ocean  is  sung 
to  their  honor.  Over  their  remains  the  same  storm  beats,  and  the  same  sun  shines ; 
and  there,  unmarked,  the  weak  and  the  powerful,  the  plumed  and  the  unhonored, 
will  sleep  on  until  awakened  by  the  same  trump  when  the  sea  will  give  up  its  dead.' 
Who  is  the  author  of  the  above  ?  -  -  -  Here  is  an  account  of  a  rather  unique 
and  quite  an  ancient  dinner ;  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  London  journal :  Lord 
B ,  *  well  known  for  his  love  of  every  thing  out  of  the  way,  lately  gave  a  din- 
ner at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  of  the  following  singular  character :  The  meat,  the  fish, 
the  vegetables,  were  all  at  least  of  two  years'  standing,  preserved  according  to  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Appert.  The  table  was  supplied  with  sea-water,  made  fit  to  drink  by 
the  process  recently  discovered  ;  the  claret  had  been  rescued  by  the  assistance  of 
a  diving-bell,  from  a  merchant  vessel  sunk  in  the  Thames  more  than  a  century 
ago,  (!)  and  the  bread  was  nrndc  from  wheat  some  centuries  old,  which  the  noble 
lord  had  himself  brought  from  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  had  sown  in 
England!  The  dinner  gave  great  satisfaction.'  -  -  -  They  must  have  nice 
guests  at  the  Lower  Mineral  Springs^  Sawarrer  County^  Florida,  This  is  one 
of  the  printed  regulations :  *  Boarders  and  others  are  requested  not  to  spit  upon 
the  floors  and  walls,  or  to  lie  upon  the  beds  with  their  hoots  or  shoes  on^  and  no 
swearing  will  be  allowed  at  table,  more  particularly^  when  there  are  ladies 
present.  All  breakages  and  extra  services  will  be  charged  for.'  -  -  -  It  was, 
we  think,  the  late  lamented  Horace  Mann,  who  wrote  as  follows,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  a  friend:  *I  value  that  gentleman  you  introduced  to  me,  I  value  him  for 
his  mind,  but  more  for  his  heart.  I  think  he  is  one  of  those  men  with  whom  I 
could  feel,  and  I  have  learned  to  value  men  more  for  their  feelings  than  their 
thoughts.'  -  -  -  What  an  ado  they  have  been  making  about  the  precious  and 
multitudinous  water  of  our  Croton  1  What  strange  vicissitudes  in  its  *  ruw  taste ' 
have  not  been  discovered !  We  heard  one  gentleman  pronounce  the  flavor  to  be 
that  of  *  burnt  live-geese  feathers,  picked  from  off  an  old  dead  hen : '  another  per- 
son said,  that  to  his  palate,  it  seemed  *  a  palpable  impregnation  of  tan-yard : '  while 
a  third  remarked  —  and  he  may  be  right,  for,  not  being  chemically-nomenclatured, 
we  do  n't  pretend  to  Tcnow  —  that  *  it  seemed  to  him  to  resemble  a  Philo-protoxide 
of  Fuddle  ! '  And  after  all,  what  was  it  ?  A  simple  taste  of  the  green  sedge  on 
the  borders  of  the  far-away  parent-river;  pronounced  by  the  eminent  chemical 
testers,  to  be  not  only  innocuous,  but  itself  even  in  unmixed  decoction,  not  un- 
pleasant   What  shall  be  the  n^xt  metropolitan  panic  ? 
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-RJJTtJ^Jit    LIIHE    IN    J^NC1:e:NT    GJ-RKB30E3. 

OuB  ideas  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  mostly  connected  with  their 
systems  of  government,  their  arts  and  literature.  We  do  not  often 
turn  our  attention  to  their  rustic  pursuits  and  amusements,  their  agri- 
culture, their  gardening,  their  care  of  animals,  their  rural  architecture, 
and  those  manners  and  customs  which  were  developed  in  their  villager 
and  hamlets. 

This  is  partly  owing  to  the  few  allusions  to^  rustic  life  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Hellenic  authors  whose  works  have  been  presented.  They 
relate  generally  to  history  and  philosophy,  to  politics,  social  economy, 
and  war.  We  must  except  that  small  but  rich  collection  of  poetry, 
which  describes,  however,  rather  the  passions  and  feelings,  than  the 
rural  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  nation. 

It  requires,  however,  no  positive  testimony  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  very  large  classes  among  the  Greeks  must  always  have  applied 
themselves  diligently  to  the  various  processes  of  rural  life.  What  we 
regret  is,  the  loss  of  those  works  which  described  the  peculiar  habits 
and  manners  by  which  the  rustic  populations  were  characterized. 
The  Greeks  were  not,  by  any  means,  a  listless,  dreamy,  fantastic 
people,  aiming  at  finical  elegance,  and  intent  exclusively  on  multiply- 
ing monuments  of  their  taste,  for  the  gratification  of  an  admiring 
posterity. 

Though  in  geographical  extent  Greece  is  a  small  country,  it  con- 
tains within  itself  a  greater  variety  of  tribes  and  classes  than  any  other 
region  inhabited  by  one  peophe  and  subject  to  one  political  system. 
In  some  provinces  men  were  found  who  were  civilized  to  the  highest 
extent  known  to  antiquity ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  existed 
large  tribes  who,  down  to  the  latest  period,  remained  in  a  state  of 
rudeness  scarcely  conceivable  to  those  who  confine  themselves  within 
the  ordinary  range  of  classical  studies.  The  care  of  herds  and  flocks, 
horses  and  mules,  their  breeding  and  sale,  constituted  the  entire  pur- 
suit of  certain  communities.     Others  engaged  in  traffic,  conducted  in 
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a  very  simple  and  primitive  mamier,  disposing  of  their  goods  al  the 
nearest  market,  where  they  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  foreigDiNSj  in 
exchange  for  the  productions  of  the  East. 

The  growing  taste  for  the  fine  arts  gave  rise  to  new  oocupatioiui  fer 
the  rustic  populations.  Quarrymen  pierced  the  bowels  of  tibe  araiaii- 
tains  in  search  of  that  beautiful  material  which  afterward  glittdroi  on 
the  Acropolis  and  in  the  marble  statues  of  the  gods.  The  piodnolion 
of  groups  in  bronze  gave  employment  to  the  miner,  to  the  smdtaof 
metals,  to  the  charcoal-burner,  and  various  other  plebeian  ooeopatioiis. 

All  the  mountains,  hills,  and  eminences  were  richly  dothed  iiWi 
wood,  and  gave  birth  to  innumerable  brooks,  fountains,  and  streaSMi 
by  which  the  whole  country  was  beautified  and  fertiUzctL  The  happy 
rustic,  astonished  by  the  beauties  and  delighted  bj  the  fertilitv  of 
nature,  joined  hand  in  hand  with  her  in  improving  the  country.  His 
comfortable  circumstances  enabled  him  to  build  a  neat,  pretty  home- 
stead ;  and  in  the  gratitude  of  his  heart,  he  erected  in  the  groves,  near 
every  beautiful  spring,  elegant  chapels  to  the  nymphs  at*d  water-godjs 
the  mystic  inhabitants  of  that  element,  which  so  niucli  conduced  to  bis 
prosperity.  Rustic  altars  and  basins  were  also  erected,  filled  with 
pure  water,  where  the  wayfarer,  fainting  with  tliirst j  mi^lit  recruil  has  , 
exhausted  energies,  and  refreshed,  proceed  rejoicing  on  his  joiimeY, 
Between  the  fields  ran  green  lanes,  thickly  studded,  as  in  Eogkndf 
with  beautiful  hedges  and  trees,  producing  alike  neatness  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  fields  in  summer  resounded  day  and  night  with  the  songi 
of  the  birds,  making  the  very  air  one  immense  choir,  tempting  tll^w 
amazed  and  delighted  traveller  to  think  himself  in  ElyBitiin,  ^| 

In  the  heroic  ages,  the  rural  life  in  Greece  was  of  a  very  simple  dfih 
racter.     But  as  the  arts  and  sciences  progressed,  t!ie  oeeiipatiozift 
the  husbandman  were  multiplied  and  refined ;  new  breeda  of 
were  introduced ;  the  economy  of  the  farm-yard  became  more 
plicated ;  new  fruits  were  introduced  in  rapid  succession ; 
were  laid  out,  partly  for  profit,  partly  for  that  love  of  every  tiling 
which  is  beautiful  in  nature  which  so  distinguished  the  Greeks  of  thi 
simple  age.    Numerous  birds  were  imported  from  the  East,  thp  p( 
cock  from  India,  the  cock  from  Media,  while  other  birds  cmne  flocl 
in  from  aU  parts  of  the  world.    The  astonished  and  delighted  inl 
tants,  who  were  ignorant  that  there  were  such  splendid  creatures 
existence,  received  them  with  transports  of  delight. 

The  horse  and  cow  were  known  from  the  earliest  period  in  G: 
and  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  former  was  brought  from 
or  the  northern  shores  of  Africa. 

Greece  clothed  in  the  magnificent  costume  of  poetry  all  tfaa 
achievements  of  civilization,  and  often  so  co™*^  '  disguised  the 
truth  with  gorgeous  imagery,  that  our  latod  by  tba^t 
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which  was  at  first  perhaps  meant  to  gratify  it.  The  fruitful  country 
produced  all  those  vegetable  productions  which  confer  a  poetical 
beauty  on  the  face  of  nature  —  the  rose  and  the  violet ;  the  lily  of  all 
colors,  white,  blue,  and  orange  ;  the  lotuS  and  the  myrtle  ;  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  odoriferous  shrubs  at  once  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
grateful  to  the  sense. 

Olive-groves  and  vineyards,  with  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens, 
were  found  in  Greece  from  very  remote  antiquity.  Oil  was  one  of  the 
principal  exports  of  the  country ;  and  the  art  of  cultivating  the  olive 
was  in  some  of  the  states  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection.  ,  Vines 
of  all  varieties  covered  the  slopes  of  the  hills  ;  and  wines  were  made 
which  were  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
country. 

Until  very  recently,  it  was  impossible,  without  the  toil  and  investi- 
gation of  years,  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  rural  life  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Hellas.  But  in  Mr.  St.  John's  '  History  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece,'  Ave  now  find  collected  all  that  can  be 
possibly  known  on  the  subject,  and  to  that  excellent  work,  with 
some  extracts  from  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers,  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  the  rural  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

It  was  customary  in  Greece  to  build  their  farm-houses  in  the  midst 
of  plantations  of  silver  fir,  which  in  Avinter  defended  them  from  cold, 
and  in  summer  attracted  the  refreshing  breeze.  The  house  was  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  grove,  with  sometimes  a  flat,  sometimes  a  pointed 
roof,  with  a  porch  surrounded  with  a  rustic  colonnade.  The  larger 
houses  had  generally  large  pots,  in  which  citron-trees  were  planted, 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  doors  facing  the  south. 

The  Attic  farmer  cared  little  for  the  comfort  of  a  home  ;  there  was 
none  of  the  thriftiness  and  neatness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
New-England  farm-house.  The  entrance  of  his  dwelling  was  crowded 
with  bags  of  corn,  heaps  of  new  cheese,  hurdles  of  dried  figs,  and 
packages  of  raisins.  The  racks  groaned  Avith  sw^eet  hams  and  fat 
bacon.  Even  the  bed-chamber  was  often  made  use  of  for  the  recep- 
tion of  fruit  —  melons  hung  in  long  festoons  suspended  from  the 
rafters. 

Close  to  the  house  was  the  sanctum  of  those  —  to  the  Greek  —  im- 
portant birds,  the  geese ;  it  was  styled  the  Chenobascion.  Here  the 
birds  were  kept  and  fed  with  all  the  care  that  a  farmer  of  the  present 
day  would  bestow  upon  a  favorite  horse.  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos,  introduced  into  that  island  the  Malassian  and  Spartan  dogs, 
the  Syrian  and  Naxian  goats,  and  sheep  from  Miletos  and  Attica. 

Horses  were  not  common,  and  were  seldom  employed  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  but  were  kept  principally  for  military  and  religious 
pomp  and  processions. 
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The  mule  and  the  ass  were,  howei  )r,  nrnoh  used :  the  tmaamht 
carts  and  ploughs;  the  latter  by  the  wood-cutters  ta  <»n7%(ottlo 
the  city. 

The  raising  of  bees  was  a  favorite  and  important  employment  of  the 
rustic  populations  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  climate,  they  thrive  btttt^i 
and  produce  more  honey  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
amongst  which  the  fragrant  gold-colored  honey  of  Hymettus  stood 
foremost.  It  was  raised  by  Pelasgians,  tlic*  land  having  been  granted 
them  by  the  Athenians,  in  payment  for  a  wall  they  had  built  around 
the  Acropolis.  In  course  of  time,  however,  tlie  Athenian*^,  true  to 
their  character,  jealous  of  the  way  the  Peliisgians  had  cultivated  tht; 
heretofore  barren  land,  drove  them  out  of  Attica,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  had  made  thieving  incursions  into  the  neighboring  country. 

In  the  Homeric  age,  the  bees  had  not  been  p^o^^ded  with  hives,  for 
whenever  we  find  mention  of  them  in  the  poet,  it  is  either  when  they 
are  streaming  forth  from  a  hollow  rock,  or  settling  in  golden  el  asters 
on  the  spring  blossoms.  Virgil,  also,  who  rather  imitated  what  ke 
read  than  pictured  what  he  saw,  speaks  of  bees  that 

*  Hunt  the  golden  dew 
In  summer  heat,  on  tops  of  lilies  feed. 
Or  creep  withm  their  bells  to  suck  the  bnltnj  seed.* 

Hesiod,  when  comparing  women  with  drones,  has  an  expreealiiiH 
however,  that  proves  that  hives  were  in  use  in  his  time  : 

*  As  when  within  their  well-roofed  htvea  the  beea 
Maintain  the  mischief- working  drones  at  e*ae^ 
Their  task  pursuing  till  the  golden  ^uu 
Down  to  the  western  waTe  his  course  hits  run ; 
Filling  their  shining  combs,  while  ^nug  within 
Their  fragrant  cells  the  drones  with  idle  din, 
As  princes  revel  o*er  their  unpaid  bowls, 
On  others'  labor  cheer  theur  worthicsa  souls.' 

Small  nmnels  of  water,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in  deptb, 
paved  with  pebbles  and  shells  rising  above  the  surilicej  were  con- 
structed in  those  places  where  the  bees  most  congregated,  so  thai 
they  might  drink  at  ease  and  with  perfect  safety. 

When  the  spring  was  near  a  large  stream  or  river,  other  coiitriT- 
ances  were  resorted  to,  to  give  the  bees  plenty  of  water  to  drink 

*  Thsm  o*er  the  tiream  or  standing  lake, 

A  passage  for  my  w         i>eople  tnako. 
With  osier-floats  the  c  water  Btrow, 

Of  I  stores  make  s  if  it  flow, 

That  D       liz  I,        bees  may  lie, 

An^  resu  re,        ir  n       Ing  pmioaa  dry, 

V  mocumi  ,     '«-  luden  bi"^* 

By  r       g  winds       rr        d  up  ci 
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The  making  of  charcoal  was  another  very  prominent  feature  all 
over  Greece.  Coal  was  found  in  the  Morea,  and  used  by  smiths  in 
their  forges ;  but  it  was  never  brought  into  general  use.  The  method 
of  preparing  charcoal  was  very  simple.  Digging  a  round  pit,  the 
burner  paved  it  with  stones,  and  piled  up  straight  billets  of  wood  as 
close  as  possible,  covering  the  whole  over  with  turf,  so  as  to  form  a 
drcular  barrow.  Fire  was  then  applied  to  the  whole  pile,  and  the 
covering  pierced  with  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  When  it 
had  burned  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  wood  was  taken  out  and  laid  by 
for  use.     Oak  and  walnut  were  the  woods  principally  used. 

Unfortunately  no  Greek  writer  has  left  us  a  complete  picture  or  a 
garden.  Allusions  are  found  in  the  poets,  and  occasional  hints  are 
given  by  many  prose  writers ;  from  these  fragments,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  thing  like  an  approach  to  a  faithful  picture  of 
them,  and  we  must,  therefore,  let  the  subject  alone.  Some  modern 
writers,  from  some  inexplicable  reason,  have  endeavored  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  opinion,  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modern  flowers, 
the  rose,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  But  this  opinion  is  al- 
together erroneous.  Homer,  speaking  of  the  rosy-fingered  morn,  does 
not,  as  has  been  supposed,  mean  the  flower  of  the  wild  promegranate 
tree,  which  was  of  a  difierent  color.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  garden 
belonging  to  Midas,  son  of  Gordias,  in  which  wild  roses  grew,  each 
one  having  sixty  leaves,  and  surpassing  all  others  in  fragrance.  Else- 
where, too,  he  compares  the  flower  of  the  red  Niliac  lotus  to  the  rose. 
And  Stesichoros,  an  older  poet  than  Anacreon  —  who  has  alluded  to 
the  rose  in  his  poems  —  distmctly  mentions  chaplets  composed  of  the 
rose: 

*  Many  a  yellow  quince  was  there 
Piled  upon  the  regal  chair ; 
Many  a  verdant  myrtle  bough, 
Many  a  rose-crown  fealy  wreathed 
With  twisted  violets  that  grow  , 

Where  the  breath  of  spring  has  breathed.' 

Showing  also  that  that  pretty  little  flower,  the  violet,  was  known  and 
valued  in  those  days.  Indeed,  it  shared  with  the  rose  the  admiration 
of  the  Athenian  people,  who  had  extensive  plantations  of  both  flow- 
ers.   Growing  along  the  dark  borders  of  streams  or  fountains,  purple, 

white,  and  gold, 

*  The  violet  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cythera's  breath.' 

The  geranium,  the  spike-lavender,  the  rosemary,  the  basil,  the  hys- 
sop, the  cytsus,  the  rose-campaor  or  columbine,  the  yellow  amaryllis, 
and  the  celandine. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  a  very  important  branch  of  Greek 
industry.  The  vine  was  a  fiivorite  subject  of  the  poets  for  bibles  aji4 
traditions. 

In  its  cultivation  the  Greek  rustics  displayed  great  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, and  have  left  us  a  very  fine  body  of  rules  to  be  used  in  the  m- 
lection  of  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  vineyard.  The  ground  was  inclo^txl 
with  a  thick  and  strong  hedge,  to  keep  out  the  foxes  and  other  ani- 
mals which  loved  to  prey  upon  the  vine.  Tlie  process  is  thus  de^ 
scribed  by  the  poet : 

*  Root  up  wild  olives  from  thy  labored  IimdSf 
For  sparkling  fire,  from  binds*  unwary  h^mdi 
Is  often  scattered  o^er  their  unctuous  rindi. 
And  often  spread  abroad  by  raging  winds ; 
For  first  the  smouldering  flame  the  tnink  rcceiree;^ 
Ascending  thence  it  crackles  in  the  leuvcs ; 
At  length  victorious  to  the  top  aspires^ 
Involving  all  the  wood  in  smoky  fires 
But  most  when  driven  by  winds,  the  flR^ming  storm 
Of  the  long  piles  destroys  the  beauteous  fortn. 
In  ashes,  then,  the  unhappy  vineyard  Ites, 
Nor  will  the  blasted  plants  from  ruin  ii;^L', 
Nor  will  the  withered  stock  be  green  agnlE, 
But  the  wild  olive  shoots  and  shades  tlie  un^mteful  pl&in.* 

Disastrous  indeed  were  the  consequences  if  the  fanner  neglected  tu 
grub  up  the  oleaster  or  wild  olive,  for  if  by  any  chance  one  caught 
fire,  the  vineyard  was  hopelessly  lost ;  as  the  olive,  by  its  oily  nature* 
communicated  the  flames  so  quickly  to  the  vine  that  it  was  neacttoun- 
possible  to  quench  the  flames. 

A  manure  composed  of  pounded  acorns  was  occasionally  dug  in  \ 
ground  being  then  left  in  that  state  a  whole  year,  was  again  in  a  prt 
condition,  as  to  warmth  and  fertility,  for  the  growth  of  the  T,ine, 

In  rich  lands  the  vines  were  allowed  to  attain  the  height  of  six  fcet^ 
but  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  and  where  the  soil  was  lightert  they  w© 
usually  reduced  to  three  feet. 

As  soon  as  the  magistrate  had  announced  that  the  season  of  \mU% 
had  come,  (for  it  was  determined  by  law,)  the  vintagers  hurried  fon 
to  the  vine-clad  hills,  youths  and  maidens,  with  crowns  of  ivy  uu  thd 
heads,  moving  forward  with  shout,  dance,  and  song,  to  where 

*  The  showering  grapes 
In  Bacchanal  confusion  reel  to  earthy 
Purple  and  gushing  :* 

they  at  once  commenced  their  joyo      task,  separating  the  ciuitei* 
from  the  vine  with  pruning-hooks. 
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CHAPTER        PIB8T. 
If  E  T  K  M  P  8  T  C  U  0  S  I  S . 

It  was  the  mystical  St.  John's  Eve.  The  moonlight,  bright  almost 
as  noon-day,  fell  through  old-fashioned,  small-paned  windpws,  into  a 
quaint  room  in  an  out-of-the-Avay  country  village.  It  was  evident  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  the  sanctum  of  a  virtuoso.  Fashion  and  display 
were  plainly  set  at  naught.  The  carpet  was  of  an  almost  obsolete 
pattern,  of  faded  colors.  The  furniture  old  and  rich,  but  unpretend- 
ing. On  the  walls  rare  old  pictures  of  almost  fabulous  value,  in  tar- 
nished frames;  on  the  mantle  a  wondrous  clock,  in  company  with 
statuettes,  some  of  charming  grace,  some  of  grotesque  design,  some 
hideous  even  in  their  perfection,  but  all  of  curious  and  surprising  art. 
Antique  vases,  yellow  old  books  and  musty  parchments,  all  seeming 
to  pay  honor  to  the  past^  the  grand  old  hoary  past,  rather  than  to  point 
to  the  future,  or  to  keep  in  mind  the  present,  in  accordance  with  the 
conceited  complacency  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  an  inlaid  table,  the  top  of  which  was  a  chess-board,  were  the 
pieces  of  a  set  of  chess,  any  one  of  which  was  a  gem  of  art,  each  be- 
ing exquisitely  carved  to  represent,  with  a  poetic  grace  of  invention, 
the  character  of  the  piece. 

Suddenly  as  the  clock  rung  out,  in  a  sweet,  low  tone,  the  hour  of 
twelve,  a  rustling,  like  the  coming  of  a  summer  breeze,  filled  the  room. 
Then  all  the  objects  bearing  a  look  of  life  seemed  suddenly  animated. 
The  cunning  hands  that  had  called  them  into  their  semblances  long 
ago,  lay  mouldered  into  dust.  The  eyes  that  had  lingered  fondly  over 
them  as  each  finishing  touch  had  been  added,  were  closed  in  the  last, 
long  sleep.  Yet  these  creatures  of  those  once  busy  brains  and  hands, 
for  the  time,  '  moved,  and  spoke,  and  had  a  being.'  The  lover  who 
had  knelt  so  long  in  that  exceedingly  uncomfortable  attitude,  before 
his  coy  mistress,  at  last  seized  and  kissed  her  outright.  The  dog  that 
had  formed  the  handle  of  the  pitcher,  jumped  in ;  perhaps  he  found 
something  to  reward  him.  The  Magdalen  in  the  picture  put  down  the 
cross  she  had  clasped,  to  return  the  caress  of  the  handsome  pagan  who 
had  so  long  gazed  at  her  from  an  opposite  frame.  While  a  St.  Cecilia 
quarrelled  spiritedly  with  a  vestal. 

But  we  have  more  to  do  with  those  busy  chess-men,  who  have 
shared  so  often  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mortals,  obeying  them,  and 
fighting  for  them,  and  suffering  and  triumphing  with  them  so  re- 
peatedly. 

By  the  table  sat  a  tall  figure  wrapped  in  a  long,  gray  mantle,  show- 
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ing  only  a  calm,  pale  face,  with  deep,  impenetrable  eyes.  It  was  not 
there  before  that  rustling  breeze  filled  the  room.  It  wi^  there  now 
gazing  on  the  chess-pieces.    The  white  queen  was  speaking. 

'  I  will  dare  the  venture.  Year  after  year  I  have  heeded  your  edi- 
tion, but  always  the  return  of  this  night  finds  me  with  the  same  p«Dt- 
ing  eagerness  to  be  free,  to  live  as  mortals  live,  to  share  even  dieir 
troubles,  so  long  as  I  can  share  their  triumphs  also,  in  verity^^^  in 
mockery,  as  now.  A  queen!  only  In  name  am  I  snchl  I^iimfp 
forth ! '  u 

'It  were  &r  better  not;  be  content,'  spoke  the  figore,  in  fsijii 
warning  voice. 

'  I  cannot  be  content.  Whatever  fate  befalls  me,  the  recollection 
of  this  irksome  thraldom  will  give  me  courage  imder  aiiy  trial.' 

'  Recollection ! '  and  the  calm  face  seemed  to  bear,  for  au  iiistant, 
something  Uke  a  look  of  human  derision,  ^'T/tat  will  be  only  a  source 
of  torment  to  you  if  you  have  it  at  all.' 

'  Still,  grant  my  desu-e ! ' 

*  Be  it  so,  then,'  and  laying  a  hand  upon  the  white  qQeen,  the  ^gme 
turned  to  another  petitioner,  the  black  king.  He,  toOn^  was  equally 
importunate,  equally  reckless  with  the  white  queen,  who  now  lay 
shivered  so  as  to  be  useless  for  any  further  obedience  to  the  will  of 
mortal  chess-player,  only  a  beautiful  relic  of  the  skill  of  liim  who  had 
designed  and  carved  the  graceful  image.  The  black  king  shared  Imt 
fate,  before  the  mantle  clock  rung  forth  '  one.'  Then  the  rustling 
breeze  filled  the  room  again.  The  mysterious  figure  with  the  pale 
face  and  long  mantle  was  gone  I 

The  Magdalen  resumed  her  cross,  and  upward  look  of  devotion; 
the  pagan  his  fixed  gaze.  St.  Cecilia  and  the  Boman  vestal  each  at- 
tended to  her  own  business  again.  The  lover  twisted  himself  into 
the  same  contortion  as  of  yore,  and  his  mistress  looked  quite  guilts 
less  of  kissing.  All  was  the  same  as  it  had  been,  except  the  fragmeDts 
of  the  broken  chess-pieces  lying  in  the  still  moonlight,  waiting  for  the 
morning  sun  to  reveal  them  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  old  virtuoso. 


CHAPTEB      8BC0:M3>. 
*H      OX       M?' 


In  a  luxurious  bed-chamber,  with  the  light  shaded  by  c^^tly  di 
ask  and  lace,  and  the  footfalls  on  the  rich  carpet  hushed  still  more 
the  subdued  feeling  that  the  presence  of  illness  gives,  lay  a  siek  lady, 
with  an  infiint  a  few  hours  old  by  her  side.  Yesterday  the  roses  were 
on  her  cheeks.  To-day  she  lay  like  a  pale,  prostrate  lily  after  a  fierce 
storm.  Nestled  among  the  dainty  lace  and  embroidery,  the  fine  fism- 
nel  and  linen,  lay  the  little  girl  whose  advent  h^^X  h^'nl^(rhi  i}^  obange. 
By  the  bed-side  sat  the  fether  and  husband. 


'M 
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'  About  the  name  ? '  said  the  lady,  '  oh  !  it  must  be  a  pretty  name, 
an  odd  name,  but  not  a  ^  Rosa  Matilda '  name.  It  must  be  fitting, 
agreeing  with  her  surname  of  Reginald,  neither  must  it  show  a  strain- 
ing for  effect.' 

'Many  requirements  for  one  name,'  said  the  gentleman  gravely, 

*  for  7"  stipulate  that  there  shall  be  but  one.'* 

'Certainly  but  one;  a  double  name  is  incongruous,  to  say  nothing 
of  being  ugly.  I  hold  a  theory  that  the  name  affects  the  character  of 
the  individual,  and  therefore  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  wo 
see  in  so  many  people  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  double  names.' 

Mr.  Reginald  smiled  at  his  wife's  quaint  conceit.     '  But,'  said  he, 

*  what  is  the  fitting  one  f    Is  it  possible  to  tell  so  soon  what  is  fitting 
for  this  little  thing  ? 

'  Not  altogether,  of  course,  but  I  have  an  impression  that  Blanche 
is  the  right  one.     It  meets  many  of  the  requirements.' 

The  gentleman  smiled  roguishly  as  he  answered,  glancing  at  the 
little  candidate  for  a  cognomen :  '  I  should  think  Rosa  more  fitting 
than  that  I  "^ 

'Rosa!  oh!  horrid!' 

'  Violetta,  then.' 

'Pshaw!' 

'  I  mean  for  the  present,'  he  hastened  to  explain ;  '  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Blanche  will  be  more  suitable  by-and-by.' 

So  Blanche  was  the  chosen  name,  and  she  was  duly  christened,  and 
in  course  of  time,  to  the  question,  '  Who  gave  you  this  name  ? ' 
answered,  '  My  sponsors  in  baptism,'  although  in  reality  her  mother 
had  bestowed  it  upon  her  quite  irrespective  of  her  sponsors. 

CHAPTER        THIRD. 
FOREBHADOWINQS. 

Blanche  Reginald's  mother  died  before  she  reached  her  third 
year,  and  the  little  girl  grew  up  in  the  companionship  of  her  father, 
and  educated  under  his  owm  supervision.  He  was  a  quiet  scholar, 
fond  of  scientific  pursuits,  and,  above  all,  of  the  game  of  chess.  To 
him  this  was  not  merely  an  amusement,  a  recreation,  but  a  passion 
and  study.  To  meet  a  skilful  antagonist,  was  less  of  a  pleasure  than 
to  study  the  science  of  chess  as  it  can  be  studied  only  by  its  devotees. 
To  solve  problems,  to  make  new  ones,  to  dive  deep  into  the  lore  and 
literature  of  the  noble  game,  made  his  greatest  delight.  That,  and 
the  love  for  his  child,  seemed  the  sole  pleasures  of  his  life.  He  hoped 
his  daughter  would  also  love  his  favorite  game ;  but  he  kept  the  hope 
in  check,  fearing  disappointment.  Her  mother  had  never  taken  the 
least  interest  in  it^  except  indeed  to  be  jealous  of  the  time  and  at- 
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tention  it  absorbed,  having  spent  many  lonely  hours  robbed  of  her 
husband's  society  by  the  fascination  that  held  him ;  and  the  daughter 
might  prove  like  her  mother.  'Indeed,'  he  said  to  himsel:^  '  slie  prob- 
ably would ;  few  women  could  understand  and  love  so  abstruse  i 
game.  The  game  of  love  and  marriage,  rank,  wealth,  nnd  display 
pleased  them  better.  Therefore  the  great  delight  the  child  took  in 
playing  with  the  ivory  pieces,  leaving  al\N  aji^  lier  dolls  and  toys  for 
them,  seemed  to  him  only  natural ;  the  bright  scnrlet  and  white,  nnd 
odd  shapes  being  likely  to  attract  her  fancy. 

Yet  of  other  toys  she  tired,  as  all  mere  toys  weary,  but  of  these 
never.  Even  the  plain  paper-set  for  tra\^^*llin^  use,  and  the  dul3  pic- 
tures in  the  chess  periodicals,  seemed  to  possess  some  charm  for  her 
beyond  any  thing  else. 

So  the  father  told  her  the  names  of  all  the  pieces,  and  felt  qiute 
proud  when  she  knew  them  aU,  long  before  fihe  had  learned  her  alphsr 
bet.  It  was  her  wont,  whenever  allowed,  to  sit  watching  every  game 
between  her  father  and  his  friends ;  and  it  soon  cfime  to  be  noticed^ 
that  besides  the  eagerness  she  displayed  iu  every  feature,  her  &yinpa* 
thies,  either  from  caprice  or  some  deeper  souroe,  were  invariably  oo 
the  white  side. 

'  It  is  quite  curious,  this  unchanging  devotion  to  the  white  men,' 
said  Mr.  Reginald  one  day,  after  he  and  his  fjiend  bad  noted  her  look 
of  grief  at  the  defeat  of  the  white,  wliich  her  fiither  had  Just 
performed. 

'  It  is  consistent  with  her  pretty  name,  however,'  the  gentleman  re- 
joined.    '  I  suppose  she  knows  the  meaning  of  it?* 

'  I  think  not.  I  have  never  told  her.  She  is  too  young  to  be  lilccljr 
to  know.' 

*  Perhaps  you  have  played  oftenest  with  the  wMtoa,  and  so  she  hi 
learned  to  like  them  best  ? ' 

'  Not  so,  either.     I  think  I  have  not  played  oftener  with  them  ' 
with  the  black.    It  is  not  that  —  some  childish  whim.' 

'  Let  us  ask  herself.  Blanche,  why  do  you  love  these  whit6  ni« 
best  —  better  than  these  pretty  red  ones  ? ' 

'  Because  they  are  my  own,'  the  little  girl  said  simply. 

*  Your  own  I     How  your  own  any  more  than  these  ? ' 

'  Oh !  do  n't  7/ou  know  ?    I  can't  tell.    These  do  n^t  love  m%^  she" 
replied,  pointing  to  the  red  pieces,  '  but  these  do.' 

The  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

'More  mystified  than  ever.    Well,  her   sex   are   enigmas, 
preferences  and  antipathies  are  generally  unaccouotable/ 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Reginald  thoughtfully. 
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CHAPTER      FOURTH. 
DBTKLOPMBHT. 


Blanche  grew  up  to  be  a  very  beautiful  girl.  She  was  a  perfect 
blonde,  as  if  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  name  her  dead  mother  had 
chosen  as  most  '  fitting.'  Not  alone  in  looks,  but  in  character,  did  this 
name  suit  her  well.  She  was  pure  in  all  her  thoughts  and  ways  ;  the 
very  type  of  innocence.  But  a  certain  imperiousness  that  would  have 
been  haughty  and  supercilious,  had  she  not  possessed  so  many  sweet 
womanly  traits,  was  always  discernible  in  her  character.  She  had 
yielded  to  her  a  general  homage,  which  she  accepted  as  if  it  were  her 
right,  not  with  vanity.  There  was  a  quiet  dignity  and  courtesy  in 
her  manner,  and  a  regal  bearing  that  forbade  familiarity,  while  it 
charmed  every  one.  Xo  bevy  of  beaux  ever  hovered  about  her. 
Inferior  belles  kept  them  in  attendance,  while  they  gazed  afar  off  on 
this  '  bright,  particular  star,'  admiring  yet  fearing  her.  She  had  no 
sympathy  with  their  common-places,  and  they  knew  and  felt  the  dif- 
ference. So  while  all  admitted  her  to  be  matchless  in  beauty,  she 
seemed  alone  in  her  superiority,  but  because  of  this  very  superiority 
she  felt  no  sorrow  for  this  state  of  things.  Lovers  she  never  wished ; 
flatterers  she  despised.  Her  fiither's  companion  only,  she  Avas  content 
to  remain  ;  and  to  him  she  had  proved  a  most  acceptable  one.  Her 
childish  love  for  his  beloved  chess  had  develoj^ed  into  what  seemed  to 
him  an  absolute  genius.  All  the  intricacies  of  the  game  she  seemed 
to  penetrate;  all  its  scope  she  had  comprehended  with  wonderful 
ease. 

One  day  her  father  said  to  her:  'Blanche,  I  am  very  much  annoyed 
because  I  cannot  solve  this  problem.  The  editor  of  the  '  Chess  Chron- 
icle '  says  it  can  be  done,  yet  I  cannot  find  the  solution.  I  wonder  if 
you  can  do  what  I  cannot.' 

Blanche  took  the  problem  and  looked  at  it.  A  wild  look  of  per- 
plexity stole  over  her  fair  face,  but  it  was  not  such  perplexity  as  her 
father  had  shown.  She  solved  the  problem  instantly,  and  then  stood 
buried  in  the  deepest  abstraction,  a  painful  expression  knitting  her 
brow. 

Mr.  Reginald  was  astonished  beyond  measure.  '  Blanche !  do  you 
know  the  editor  ?     No,  you  cannot.     How  did  you  do  it  ? ' 

'  Why,  father,  I  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  new.  Have  you  not  shown 
me  this  before  ?     You  surely  have,'  she  said,  with  painful  eagerness. 

'  Impossible,'  he  replied.  '  That  has  never  been  published  before, 
to  my  knowledge,  which  certainly  extends  over  a  longer  time  than 
yours.  But  my  daughter,  you  surpass  me  in  skill,'  he  added,  in  a 
tone  half-pride,  half-pique. 
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*  No !  no !  it  is  not  skill.  I  think  I  have  done  that  before,  or  seen 
it  done.  Oh !  where  t  when  ? '  and  she  clasped  her  hands  on  her  fore- 
head, and  paced  the  room  in  agitation.  It  was  not  the  first  time  she 
had  done  so ;  often  after  a  game,  or  in  the  midst  of  one^  she  wiNiId 
have  long  fits  of  abstraction ;  and  they  never  seemed  pleasant  obsb. 
But  this  time  she  was  so  agitated  that  her  pale  £m^  turned  paler,  sod 
the  trembling  of  the  small,  white  hands  betokened  that  some  my^gsor 
ous  shock  had  been  given  to  her. 

C  H  A  P  T  B  B       F  I  F  T  H.  ** 

*OIU00O,     PIASO.* 

About  this  time  the  companionship  of  the  fether  smd  daughter  was 
interrupted  by  an  orphan  nephew  of  Mr.  Reginald's  coming  to  ihetn. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Reginald's  widowed  sister.  She  died  and  left 
him  to  the  care  of  her  brother,  with  scanty  means  to  finisli  his  studiei 
for  the  law.  He  was  young,  and  of  that  easy,  careless,  generotia  tiini 
which  wins  friends  readily,  and  seldom  makes  enemies.  Not  withoat 
talents,  but  of  too  little  energy  to  cultivate  them  much.  He  had 
loved  his  mother  devotedly,  and  came  to  his  uncle  almost  beart-bral^ii 
at  his  bereavement.  Blanche,  with  womanly  tenderness,  strove  in 
every  way  to  comfort  him,  and  supply  the  void  in  his  life.  And  it 
was  no  wonder  if  she  succeeded  well.  Her  cousin  Philip  regarded 
her  as  an  angel  of  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness.  All !  which  was  the 
saddest  position  ?  Lonely,  and  his  heart  fiUed  with  sorrow  for  hia 
gentle  mother  ?  or  comforted,  and  his  heart  filled  with  the  dasidlii^ 
image  of  his  queenly  cousin  ?     Could  her  fate  ever  bland  with  hie  ? 

OHAPTEB      8/1  XTH. 
o  n  B  0  K  . 

Blanche  was  sitting  with  her  cousin,  who,  on  a  low  cushJon  at  her 
feet,  was  looking  up  to  her  as  though  she  were  }m  queen. 
Mr.  Reginald  entered. 

*  My  daughter,  I  have  brought  a  chess-friend  home  with  me ;  s 
young  East-Indian,  who  always  beats  me,  confound  him,  but  who  t*  % 
splendid  scholar.  I  was  acquainted  with  his  mother  years  ago  b 
England;  she  was  a  daughter  of  my  old  friend  and  ches?-oppo«c»nt. 
Sir  Rufus,  whom  you  have  so  often  heard  me  mention.  She  tuMrrii'tl 
a  noble  French  refugee,  who  became  an  officer  m  the  East-India  ser* 
vice.  Her  son  has  inherited  his  grand-father't^  genttis,  besides  bciiig 
well  versed  in  the  oriental  intricacies  of  the  game.  He  has  often 
played  with  the  celebrated  Ghnlam  Kassim.  Come  and  see  him. 
Come,  Philip.' 
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'Mr.  Rufus  Lenoir,  my  daughter,  Miss  Reginald.'  The  two  me- 
chanically exchanged  the  conventional  civility  of  the  introduction, 
and  then  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  each  other  with  a  look 
of  bewilderment. 

The  contrast  between  them  was  very  striking.  Each  was  a  perfect 
type  of  opposite  kinds  of  beauty.  Blanche  was  dressed  in  a  simple 
summer  dress  of  white,  so  strictly  white  throughout  that  it  plight 
have  been  a  bridal  costume  ;  yet  it  was  wholly  unstudied,  eveh  to  the 
white  camelia  in  her  golden  hair.  The  only  jewels  she  wore  were 
pearls. 

Rufus  Lenoir  was  a  tall  gentleman,  of  remarkably  dignified  mien ; 
with  that  courtly  bearing  which  foreigners  possess  over  Americans, 
in  a  nameless  kind  of  way,  independent  apparently  of  mere  polite- 
ness. He  was  very  dark,  with  jet  black  hair  and  moustache,  and 
deep-set,  imperious  black  eyes.  He  was  unquestionably  very  hand- 
some, yet  a  haughty  curl  on  his  lip,  a  certain  hard,  unyielding  look  in 
his  eyes,  detracted  from  his  manly  beauty.  Philip  Blank  was  much 
more  pleasing  with  his  frank,  smiling  face,  although  his  features  were 
not  near  so  fine.  His  pleasant  blue  eyes  and  brown  curling  locks 
seemed  refreshing  after  a  long  look  in  the  face  of  the  East-Indian. 

It  was  but  a  moment  that  the  two  gazed  so  curiously  at  each  other, 
but  it  seemed  difficult  for  them  to  converse  freely.  Mr.  Reginald  and 
Philip  wondered  what  change  had  come  over  Blanche.  On  her  lip 
was  a  haughty,  defiant  smile ;  in  her  dark  blue  eyes  a  flashing  scorn. 
Yet  all  their  words  were  courteous,  and  their  manners  ceremonious  in 
their  extreme  politeness. 

Soon  Mr.  Reginald  engaged  them  in  a  game  of  chess.  Never  did 
two  opponents  seem  more  eager.  Both  were  influenced  by  some 
strange  excitement.  Once,  as  their  hands  moved  over  the  board,  that 
of  Lenoir,  upon  which  flashed  a  large  ruby,  touched  hers.  She  drew 
it  quickly  back,  and  a  slight  shudder  passed  over  her. 

The  game  was  long  and  closely  contested.  Mr.  Reginald  and 
Philip  watched  it  eagerly.  At  last  it  assumed  a  certain  position, 
and  Blanche  cried  triumphantly :  '  I  shall  check-mate  you  in  three 
moves ! ' 

Lenoir  seemed  more  annoyed  than  chess-players  usually  are  at  being 
beaten,  and  she  seemed  more  elated  than  usual.  Her  father  was 
delighted. 

'  You  are  not  used  to  it,  Mr.  Lenoir,  but  I  am  glad  my  daughter 
has  given  you  some  payment  for  all  I  owe  you,'  said  he. 

*  Oh !  I  must  not  allow  her  to  do  so  many  times.  My  gallantry  fails 
me  when  I  am  enlisted  in  this  field,  even  with  so  ,fair  an  opponent,' 
and  he  bowed  with  ill-concealed  chagrin. 

This  was  the  first  of  many  defeats  that  Blanche  gave  Rufus  Lenoir. 
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Strange  to  say,  he  never  once  check-mated  her.  He  ^ame  again  sod 
again  to  the  house,  influenced  by  pique,  as  well  as  admlraticai  finr  its 
fair  mistress.  She  appeared  always  glad  to  meet  him,  but  only  to  op- 
po^se  him.  There  seemed  some  unconquerable  antagonigm  belween 
them.  They  never  held  the  same  opinion  on  any  topic  upon  wiiicli 
they  conversed.  In  argument  as  well  as  in  chess,  each  was  eager  to 
defeat  the  other.  Blanche  sought  his  society  so  much,  thal^poor 
Philip  grew  very  jealous;  yet  he  need  not  have  been,  fiwr  Bkadw 
never  liked  any  human  being  less  than  she  did  Kufus  Lenoir.  Stift  he 
was  jealous,  for  his  cousin  seemed  never  to  think  of  him  now.  Her 
thoughts  were  filled  with  this  man,  and  he  was  thrust  out  by"  her  an- 
tipathy just  as  effectually  as  he  would  have  been  by  her  lo?e  fw 
another. 

That  antipathy  appeared  to  absorb  her.  Insjtead  of  repelliog,  it  at- 
tracted her  toward  him.  She  was  restless  when  he  was  aivay,  and 
unnaturally  excited  when  he  was  present.  And  Lenoir  ou  his  [>ajt, 
had  much  the  same  feeling,  except  that  so  far  lie  w^tx^  th<?  conquere 
one.  He  thought  her  very  beautiful.  She  seemed  to  hini,  in  Ma  ove 
weening  pride,  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  met  who  was  wor 
to  be  his  wife  —  his  consort  expressed  better  \\u  feelings  about  it,  ffli 
the  tender,  loving  feeling  a  man  has  for  the  one  he  wishes  to  be 
wife^  he  knew  not.  To  subdue  this  proud  beauty,  to  show  he?  to  1 
world  as  his,  was  all  that  filled  his  heart  for  her. 

CHAPTER      SEVENTH. 
CHBCK-MATB. 

Onb  day  Mr.  Reginald  said  to  his  daughter,  with  an  air  of 
straint  very  unusual  in  his  intercourse  with  her :   '  Blanche^  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.' 

'  Well,  my  father,  I  am  listening.' 

He  looked  down  thoughtfully,  as  if  studying  how  best  to  expre^ 
what  he  wished.  At  last,  as  if  some  sudden  rcjsoUition  moved  huMi 
he  spoke: 

'  I  will  waste  no  words  on  tedious  preparation  ;  it  is  as  well  spoki 
at  once.  Blanche,  Mr.  Lenoir  has  proposed  to  me  for  my  oonseiit 
win  you  as  liis  wife  I  what  say  you,  my  child  f ' 

'That  he  may  spare  himself  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter. 
would  rather  die  than  marry  him,'  she  replied,  so  vehemently,  m 
haughtily,  that  Mr.  Reginald  was  startled. 

'And  why,  my  daughter?     Is  he  not  a  gentleman?     I»  he  « 
handsome  enough  for  the  most  fastidious ?  and  polite  enough? 
has  a  princely  fortune,  too,  Blanche.' 

'  Is  thcU  any  reason  for  me^  my  father  ? ' 


m 
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*  Yes,  Blanche,  it  is,  for  I  have  been  very  unfortunate  of  late.  I 
am  involved  more  than  yoi!  dream.' 

'  I  am  sorry,  but  we  need  not  repair  our  misfortune  in  this  way, 
father.' 

*  Why  not,  my  child?  Do  not  be  perverse  ;  it  is  like  your  sex,  but 
not  like  you.' 

*  My  father,  I  am  womanly,  I  hope,  in  virtues,  if  not  in  faults,  A 
true  woman  cannot  wed  Avhere  she  loathes.     I  loathe  this  man ! ' 

Mr.  Reginald  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  sighed  deeply 
Blanche  had  never  seen  her  father  so  agitated.  She  went  up  to  him, 
and  putting  her  arm  around  his  neck,  besought  him  to  tell  her  why  her 
refusal  to  marry  Mr.  Lenoir  need  affect  him  so. 

Then  in  low  words  he  told  her  how  he  was  in  the  power  of  the 
young  East-Indian.  Blanche  could  scarcely  comprehend  how  it  all 
came  about,  but  the  fact  that  it  Avas  so  stood  before  her  in  sad  earnest. 

She  was  Uke  one  standing  on  a  narrow  foot-hold,  on  each  side  a  wild 
tempestuous  sea  of  despair.  On  the  one  hand  her  father's  disgrace 
and  ruin,  or,  if  she  saved  him  from  that,  her  own  doom  rose  up  be- 
fore her  —  conquered  by  the  man  she  most  abhorred ! 

Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  she  was  summoned  to  meet  Mr. 
Lenoir,  who  had  been  waiting  in  the  drawing-room.  Never  had  she 
gone  more  reluctantly  to  meet  him.  Her  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl, 
her  brain  giddy.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  that  her  cousin  was 
present.  When  Mr.  Lenoir,  as  usual,  proposed  a  game  of  chess, 
Philip  rose  to  leave,  but  she  looked  at  him  so  imploringly,  that  he  re- 
seated himself  by  a  window  with  a  book. 

Blanche  played  desperately,  as  if  somehow  her  fate  depended  on 
this  game ;  a  vague  impression  that  her  father's  honor,  even  her  own 
life,  hung  on  her  victory,  clung  to  her  confused  thoughts.  Rufus  Le- 
noir gazed  upon  her  flushed  face  admiringly  and  triumphantly.  He 
thought  that  unusual  glow  in  her  cheeks  very  becoming,  and  took  it 
as  an  omen  of  success. 

He  played  calmly.  He  detected  a  blunder  which  gave  him  a  win- 
ning position.     Blanche's  face  looked  wild  with  excitement. 

*  Check-mate,  at  last ! '  said  he,  but  the  next  moment  started  up  in 
dismay.  Philip,  with  a  scream  of  horror,  rushed  from  the  window  in 
time  to  receive  his  cousin  in  his  arms  as  she  fell  from  her  chair.  Over 
her  white  dress  poured  a  dark  red  stream.  Her  golden  hair  fell  over 
Philip's  breast.  He  who  loved  her  so  truly  held  her  to  his  heart  at 
last,  but  how  ?  The  white  queen  dyed  with  scarlet !  Blanche  Regi- 
nald was  dead  I 
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OEAPTBB     Bia  H^  H  . 
BITSOSPIOT. 

RuFUS  Lenoib  went  back  to  his  home  in  the  East-Indies, : 
entirely  the  heart-broken  old  man  from  his  power.  Before  a  year  had 
passed,  Mr.  Reginald  slept  his  long  sleep  beside  his  wife  and  daughter. 
At  Blanche's  death  his  game  of  life  seemed  to  be  played  out.  Philip 
Blank  went  his  lonely  way  with  a  sorrowing  heart.  A  dass^ilate 
taking  pity  on  his  sad  i&te,  insisted  upon  his  going  wil3i  him  to  t 
country  village,  where  he  had  some  property  to  attend  to. 

^  Some  rubbish  to  be  taken  care  of,'  said  he,  ^  that  I  have  ne^^oded 
too  long.  It  was  left  me  by  an  odd  old  uncle  of  mine,  who  was  fend 
of  collecting  things  nobody  valued  but  himself.  I  wish  I  had  aB  the 
money  the  trash  cost.  It  is  a  tumble-down  old  houses  bot  a  rmj 
pretty  village,  and  fine  fishing,  old  fellow ;  so  let's  take  a  jdajr^^fl,' 
and  he  slapped  Philip  on  the  shoulder. 

Philip  went  with  him  more  because  he  was  too  listless  to  jpefiwa^ 
than  that  he  promised  himself  much  enjoyment. 

It  was  as  his  friend  said,  '  a  tumble-down  old  house.'  The  woman 
who  had  the  charge  of  it  said  it  was  time  the  thingfl  of  any  value  in  it 
were  removed  to  a  safer  place.  The  neighbors  said  it  was  L  aim  ted ; 
on  St.  John's  Eve  particularly,  they  heard  strange  sounda  Lssue  from 
the  lonely  rooms. 

Philip  followed  his  companion  from  room  to  room,  looking  at  the 
quaint  furniture,  the  dusty  pictures  and  works  of  art,  with  a  sadder 
feeling  than  usual.  He  stopped  before  a  small  inlaid  table,  where  Ik 
friend  stood  gathering  some  chess-men  into  a  box. 

'  There,  now  I  no  knowing  how  much  money  the  old  man  gave  foi 
these,  or  whence  they  came,  or  what  royal  hands  may  have  moved 
them.  I  suppose  of  course  they  had  a  fine  history,  as  most  of  his 
traps  had.  I  wish  I  had  the  money  they  cost.'  He  had  not  noticed 
Philip's  agitation,  as  he  gazed  at  a  broken  piece.  It  was  the  white 
queen. 

'  Fred,'  said  he,  compoabg  himself  by  a  great  effort,  and  brushing 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  *  let  me  have  this  set ;  I  will  give  you  wlmteTer 
it  is  worth;  you  know  my  uncle  was  very  fond  of  ebess.  How 
much  this  rare  set  would  have  pleased  him.' 

'Take  it,  and  welcome,  PMl — it  is  nothing  to  me,'  And  mth 
trembling  hands  Philip  gathered  up  the  pieces.  He  dared  not  look 
again  then  at  that  broken  queen,  but  many,  many  times  afler,  he  gamA 
upon  it  with  eyes  dim  with  tears,  and  his  bosom  stirred  by  old  mem- 
ones.  For  the  sweet,  sad  face  carved  -^  -t-^^--"--  ^  ig^iopg  g^ 
seemed  to  him  the  copy  of  his  dead  c<       i,  i  Inald. 
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TH£      BXOTIO      TBJBB. 

From  thine  Eden  of  the  sea^ 

Hapless  tree  I 
Where  eternal  summer  smiles 
On  the  green  Caribbean  isles, 
Borne  to  this  congenial  clime 
In  the  scowling  autumn-time, 
Poor  forlorn  one,  be  of  cheer, 

Hope  is  here ! 

Thou  shalt  find  a  friend  in  me, 

Outcast  tree ! 
Who  will  bear  thee  from  the  storm 
To  a  shelter  snug  and  warm  — 
An  asylum  winter-proof 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  roof, 
Or  the  sleet  comes  down  amain 

On  the  pane. 

Few  delights  in  sooth  to  boast  • 

At  the  most, 
Has  our  little  plain  retreat 
In  its  unpretending  street, 
Save  a  bird  or  two,  or  lute. 
Pleasant  books  and  nooks  to  suit, 
And  three  pictures  on  the  wall  — 

These  are  all. 

Yet  while  sadness  rules  the  year, 

Far  and  near, 
Thou  shalt  sit  beside  my  hearth, 
And  its  music  and  its  mirth 
From  thy  memory  shall  beguile 
E'en  the  charms  of  that  dear  isle. 
Whose  enchantment  far  off  gleams 

On  thy  dreams. 

And  the  nook  assigned  to  thee. 

It  shaU  be 
Just  the  soothest,  sunniest  spot 
On  the  noon-side  of  our  cot. 
Where,  throughout  the  winter  day, 
little  prattling  ones  shall  play 
'Mid  the  leafy  shades  so  swee^ 

At  thy  feet 

So  then,  prithee,  come  with  me, 

Hapless  tree  I 
And  beneath  our  lowly  roof 
Let  thy  greeting  be  a  proof 
That  the  peasant's  humble  door 
To  the  wretched,  evermore, 
With  as  wide  a  welcome  swings 

As  a  king's ! 

VOL.  UV.  30 
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TdEBE  is  a  large  number  of  sensible  men  in  England,  who  te  tiib 
daj,  in  spite  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  newspapers,  have  not  maar 
aged  entirely  to  rid  themselves  of  the  notion  that  French  mle  iiiYaii- 
ablj  brings  with  it  Popery,  brass  money,  and  wooden  dioes;  tlMK 
every  Frenchman  is  a  bigoted,  persecuting  papist ;  that  Ins  wife  is 
invariably  unfaithful  to  her  marriage  vows ;  that  he  wears  aabcta  on 
all  ordinary  occasions ;  that  his  ordinary  diet  consists  of  fiogs  and 
thin  soup ;  that  his  ordinary  weight  is  seven  fitone,  or  ninety-eight 
pounds  or  thereabouts,  and  his  ordinary  height  nbout  five  feet  four 
inches;  that  one  middle-sized  Englishman  is  competent  to  thrash 
three  such  persons  without  any  extraordinary  exeilion ;  that  the 
mere  sight  of  a  red-coat  is  always  sufficient  to  put  a  company  of 
French  soldiers  to  flight ;  that  the  French  toDgiie  is  gibberish  which 
no  sensible  man  ought  to  be  expected  to  understand ;  and  that  the 
French  coinage  is  of  a  debased  description,  mainly  brass. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  this  notion  of  France  said 
Frenchmen  with  the  chronic  terror  of  French  invasion  from  which 
England  suffers  so  much,  just  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  reconcile  the  theo- 
ries of  most  of  our  friends  with  their  practice  of  every  day  \  but  it  is 
nevertheless  possible.  Popular  errors  and  absurdities,  let  them  be 
ever  so  erroneous  and  absurd,  have  generally  a  fbuudation  of  fioine 
sort.  The  vagaries  of  individuals  may  now  and  then  be  ascribed 
to  disease,  but  the  idea  of  a  whole  nation  going  stark  staring  mad, 
and  remaining  mad  year  after  year,  is  preposterous-  So  that  when 
John  Bull  keeps  hurling  defiance  at  France,  and  increasing  his  arma- 
ments, and  yet  proclsdming  loudly  in  the  same  breath  that  he  Ib  able 
to  vanquish  any  number  of  Frenchmen  the  moment  they  make  their 
appearance,  in  common  courtesy  we  \  \  bo  nod  to  search  for  some 
means  of  explaining  the  old  gentlei  .*s  inconsistency,  before  salag 
out  a  commission  of  lunacy.  One  r  on  for  this  panic  fear  of  a 
French  invasion,  malgri  the  avowed  c  ;enipt  for  French  prowess,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  settled  convicti  pi  evaleut  in  every  class  of  the 
community  in  England,  that  if  a  Fi  sh  army  landed,  the  force  in 
which  it  would  land  would  be  so  g  as  to  render  the  issue  of  the 
first  action  extremely  doubtfiil.  In  the  next  place  there  is  an  equally 
well-settled  conviction  that  a  French  a  my  in  an  enemy's  coimtry  h 
the  most  plundering,  stealing,  ravaging  army  in  the  world ;  that 
neither  men  nor  officers  are  at  all  particular  as  to  what  they  take,  or 
from  whom  they  take  it,  and  that  ever  if  they  were  allowed  to  find  a 
lodgment  on  the  British  shores  for  ^hey  would 
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consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  provisions  and  forage,  smash  a 
great  deal  of  furniture,  and  damage  an  immense  mass  of  female 
nerves.  All  of  which  is  doubtless  true.  At  all  events,  there  is 
abundant  excuse  in  the  history  of  French  campaigning  for  believing 
every  word  of  it. 

Now  we  are  about  to  do  for  Mr.  John  Bull  a  piece  of  kindness 
which  probably  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  done  for  him  before.  We 
are  about  to  claim  more  prowess  for  him,  greater  powers  of  resistance, 
greater  ability  to  meet  and  repel  aggression,  than  he  now  claims  for 
himself. 

All  that  we  know  about  the  prowess  of  any  European  power  consists 
in  inferences  derived  from  the  past  exploits  of  its  armies.  That  this 
is  a  much  better  indication  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
it  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  improvements  or  supposed  efficiency 
of  its  present  organization,  has  been  proved  over  and  over  by  actual 
experience  on  the  field.  Organization  or  discipline  are  on  ordinary 
occasions,  in  every-day  warfare,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  powerful 
aids;  but  in  extraordinary  cases,  the  morale,  temperament,  and  physical 
qualities  of  the  raw  levies  are  of  far  more  importance  than  the  train- 
ing they  have  to  undergo  to  become  finished  soldiers.  France  herself 
furnished  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  in  1793.  No 
troops  ever  took  the  field  worse  equipped,  worse  fed,  drilled,  and  offi- 
cered, than  those  which  marched  against  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  under 
Dumouriez,  or  than  those  which  served  against  the  Archduke  Charles 
under  Napoleon.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hungarian  revolution- 
ary army  of  1 849.  It  wanted  every  thing  which  a  military  man  considers 
necessary  to  make  an  army  really  efficient,  and  yet  it  ran  a  career  of 
victory  against  troops  for  which  training  had  done  all  that  training  can 
do,  and  only  succumbed  to  overwhelming  superiority  of  force.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  over  and  over  declared  in  his  dispatches  that 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  the  newly-arrived  drafts  from  England  in- 
variably displayed  greater  ardor  and  impetuosity  than  the  old  hands, 
and  were  to  be  relied  on  for  a  desperate  service  with  more  confidence. 
We  are  aware  that  this  is  somewhat  opposed  to  the  ordinary  notion 
of  the  comparative  qualities  of  veterans  and  recruits,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  point  on  which  most  military  men  are  agreed.  The  value  of 
veterans  lies  not  so  much  in  their  headlong  courage  as  in  their  powers 
of  endurance  in  protracted  hardships.  In  these,  military  habits  ope- 
rate with  wonderful  effect. 

So  that  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  to  judge  of  what  a  force  can  effect 
in  a  great  crisis  when  a  great  deal  is  at  stake,  it  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  know  the  habits,  temperament,  and  general  character  of  the  people 
from  which  it  is  drawn,  than  the  amount  of  training  which  it  has  re- 
ceived.   In  estimating  the  value  of  a  '  feyee  des  boudiersy  it  makes  all 
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the  differeDoe  in  the  world  whether  the  ^houdiers^  9^  tMnme  1>7 
Frenchmen  or  by  Bulgarians,  by  Ameilcans  or  |>y  IfexiOBiiB. 
Whether  a  rising  is  fomudable  or  contemptible  when  oj^posed  to 
regular  troops,  depends  mamly  upon  the  spirit  of  those  who  rise. 
Moreover,  the  difference  between  regular  troops  and  raw  levies  has 
been  very  much  diminished  by  the  recent  change  in  the  art  of  wai^ 
&re.  The  improvements  in  small  arms  and  artillery,  the  ^ormoos 
range  given  to  projectiles  of  all  sorts,  has  rendered  the  <do9e  i^orma- 
tions  of  the  old  drill  not  only  less  useful,  but  positively  dbactvan- 
tageous%  Drill  is  now  resolving  itself  into  aiming  well,  and  a&icdmg  as 
little  mark  as  possible  to  the  enemy.  Skirmishing,  ^  long  bowla '  with 
the  artillery,  and  a  final  charge  of  bayonets,  will  ere  long  form  the:pro- 
gramme  of  all  battles.  It  is  apparent  that  in  this  sort  of  wzi$^  the 
personal  ^  pluck,'  intelligence,  and  activity  of  the  individual. (M|I4ien 
will  be  of  much  more  importance  than  their  steadiness  in  ^%.  ^  ac- 
curacy in  manoDuvring.  Now  personal  courage,  activity^  aod  mjFtcB- 
ance  are  things  which  are  born  with  a  man,  and  which  his  xnod^  of 
life,  the  customs  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  natitipe  of 
the  institutions  by  which  he  is  governed  cultivate,  but  which  iio^4rill* 
sergeant  can  ever  create. 

We  cannot  remember  having  ever  seen  a  line  of  comment  upon 
the  much  agitated  question  of  a  French  invasion  of  England,  in  whidi 
these  circumstances  were  taken  fairly  into  iiccoimt.  The  usual  mode 
of  calculation  adopted,  even  by  English  writers  on  the  subject,  is  to 
take  the  number  of  French  regular  troops  which  can  be  thrown  ashore 
at  one  Coup^  and  the  number  of  English  troops  which  can  be  assembled 
on  the  southern  coast  at  a  day's  warning,  and  then  upon  this,  nisli  at 
onoe  to  the  inference  which  is  ordinarily  formed  as  to  the  probable  re- 
sult of  a  collision  between  two  bodies  numeiically  very  unequal.  They 
make  it,  in  short,  wholly  a  question  of  mathematics  or  arithmetic, 
when  in  reality  it  is  a  mixed  question,  into  the  solution  of  which  his- 
tory, politics,  social  economy,  conmaerdal  statistics,  mora^  meta- 
physics, and  even  physical  geography  must  enter.  We  admit  that  an 
English  minister  finding  the  country  th  atened  with  no  invasion,  is 
bound  to  oonsider  the  regular  army  and  r  tgnlar  fort iti cations  as  almost 
the  only  means  of  defence.  He  is,  ex  oj  ?io,  bound  to  be  guided  by 
actual  facts,  and  not  by  probabilities.  45utf  on  the  other  hand^  on  in- 
vader has  to  take  into  account,  not  simply  the  troops  which  can  be 
concentrated  across  his  path,  but  the  probable  action  of  the  whole 
nation  towards  him,  its  morale,  its  pluck,  its  capabUitieB  or  resolutton 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  excitement.  The  two  great  military 
errors  committed  by  the  elder  ll'apoleon  —  the  invasion  of  Eus^ 
and  the  invasion  of  Spain — were  due  to  his  bar-- ~  ^^  p  no  caunt 
of  the  popular  feeling,  in  calculating  the  amount  ot  \  ta  he  woold 
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meet  with.  He  was  prepared  to  meet  and  vanqaish  the  army,  and  he 
did  so,  bat  he  was  not  prepared  to  fight  the  nation,  and  he  fcdl  under 
its  blows. 

Now  in  this  power  of  miorganized,  undriUed  resistance,  if  'we  may 
so  term  it,  we  think  John  Bull  is  as  well  off  as  any  nation  in  the  world, 
except,  perhaps,  our  own.  Of  all  the  great  battles  in  which  English- 
rmok  have  been  engaged,  those  in  which  they  have  been  least  officered 
are  those  in  which  their  military  qualities  have  shone  most  conspicuous. 
The  battle  of  Inkermann  was  fought  without  an  attempt  at  manoeu- 
vring,  and  almost  without  an  attempt  at  command.  It  was  essentially 
a  *  soldier's  battle,'  fought  by  companies  and  small  groups,  every  man 
relying  mainly  on  his  own  efforts  for  victory,  and  yet  there  has  been 
no  action  in  British  military  annals  which  displayed  greater  determi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  vastly  inferior  force,  and  in  which  numerical  odds 
were  so  largely  counterbalanced  by  the  bravery  and  self-reliance  of 
the  men.  The  leadership  of  the  English  army  has  on  the  whole  been 
inferior  to  that  of  most  continental  powers,  but  the  rank  and  file  has 
always  been  the  subject  of  unqualified  eulogium ;  so  that  the  want  of 
a  large,  drilled  and  ofiicered  force,  would  be  less  felt  in  resisting  an  in- 
vasion in  England,  than  in  many  of  the  continental  states.  The  raw 
material  is  evidently  better,  and  the  better  the  raw  material  the  less 
training  is  necessary. 

Another  thing  seems  taken  for  granted  in  all  discussions  we  have  seen 
upon  the  subject  of  a  French  invasion  of  England,  by  English  writers 
themselves  as  well  as  by  foreigners,  and  that  is,  that  whenever  the 
French  and  English  land  forces  come  in  collision,  the  English  would 
get  the  worst  of  it.  But  i^  as»  we  have  attempted  to  show,  the  actual 
or  apparent  efficiency  in  discipline,  drill,  and  organization  of  an  army 
does  not  by  any  means  furnish  safe  data  for  judging  of  what  it  can 
accomplish  on  the  field,  as  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
quarrel,  the  habits  of  the  people  from  amongst  whom  the  army  is  re- 
cruited, and  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  live,  this  pre- 
sumption is  altogether  worthless  in  calculating  the  chances  of  a  Na- 
poleonic irruption  into  the  British  Islands.  That  a  ^  better  idea  can 
be  formed  of  an  army's  capabilities,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  past  history  than  by  any  insight  whatever  into  the 
state  or  details  of  its  present  organization,  has  been  demonstrated  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner  within  the  present  year  by  the  &te  of  the 
Austrian  forces  in  Italy.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  ever  since  1848, 
nothing  that  skill  and  science  could  suggest  had  been  left  undone  to 
secure  its  efficiency.  Twelve  months  ago  it  was  confidently  spoken 
of  as  the  best  army  in  Europe.  Any  one  who  disputed  the  fact,  could 
have  been  overwhelmed  in  five  minutes  by  a  military  statistician  with 
bcXs  and  figures  showing  the  perfection  of  all  its  details,  and  the  ex- 
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traordinaiy  care  taken  to  make  it  a  maohine  of  uifuijuunuJ  dostra)  ing 
power.  But  no  amount  of  argument  derived  from  tlie  books  of  the 
quarter-master-general's  department,  would  couiiten  ail  the  evidence 
on  the  other  side,  supplied  bj  a  recital  of  its  doings  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  The  innumerable  reverses  ivith  wbitih  its  annals,  daring 
that  period,  are  crowded^  received  at  the  hand  of  aiitft^onists  of  all 
sorts,  from  Napoleon's  Old  Guard  down  to  the  raw  Hungarian  levii^ 
of  1849,  prove  that  no  drill  or  organization  can  compensate  for  tbe 
absence  of  homogeneity  and  spirit  in  the  raw  material.  The  Austrinn 
army  has  never  since  the  French  revolution  achieved  any  suceess 
against  a  united  and  decently  armed  and  equipped  force.  For  the»e 
reasons,  no  matter  what  changes  may  here^iilur  be  made  in  its  organ- 
ization or  arms,  it  is  by  no  means  un&ir  to  oonelude  that  it  will  never 
be  a  match  for  a  national  army  such  as  that  of  France,  or  Russia,  or 
such  as  we  hope  that  of  Italy  will  be  ere  long. 

Now,  if  we  judge  the  British  forces  by  this  Btandard,  we  shall  find 
that  during  the  twenty  years'  war  which  followed  the  French  revohir 
tion,  if  we  except  the  Duke  of  York's  absurd  expedition  to  Wal« 
cheren,  and  Sir  John  Moore's  masterly  retreat  before  an  overwhehning 
force,  ending  in  the  victory  of  Corunna,  the  Britijih  troops  all  but  in- 
variably had  the  advantage  in  every  case  of  collision  in  the  £eld  with 
the  French.  It  is  not  necessary,  within  the  liniita  of  au  article  like 
the  present,  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  war. 
That  war  furnishes  illustrations  of  every  variety  of  tactics,  battlev«, 
sieges,  skirmishes,  advances,  retreats,  and  in  them  all  the  upper  hand 
rested  with  the  British.  Many  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington*^  victoria 
were  amongst  the  most  complete  of  modern  times.  That  of  Vittori* 
in  particular  was  as  decisive  and  as  terribly  destructive  to  the  enemy 
as  AusterUtz  itself  and  they  were  all  won  over  large  and  imposing 
masses  of  French  troops,  commanded  by  the  best  generals  of  the  em- 
pire. At  the  close,  Soult  himself  was  driven  back  into  France  througli 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  last  bat  of  the  campaign  was  fought^  thou^ 
without  decisive  result,  on  Fr<  5h  soiL  The  campaign  of  Waterloo 
is  fresh  in  every  body's  recoil  ion.  It  was,  as  the  Duke  of  WeDing- 
ton  said,  ^  a  regular  pounding  ma  i,  eacli  «ide  irytng  which  could  pound 
the  hardest.'    The  English  troo]  >reover,  were  not  the  veterans  of 

the  Peninsular  war.    These  had  t  off  direct  from  Bajonn«  to 

meet  their  &te  at  the  hands  of  Ja<  's  irregulars  in   the  ^wanip< 

of  New-Orleans.  The  army  w  i  bore  the  brunt  of  Na]>oleon'£  oa* 
sets  was  made  up  mainly  of  ir*  ghts,  sent  over  hastily  from 

England,  at  the  first  news  of  the  icb  advance  into  Belgium,  »i«] 

the  subaltern  officers  were  in  great  be^irdless  youths  fre^h  frosn 

Eton  or  Westminster.    How  it  all  I  is  now  ati  old  story,  but  it 

continues  to  furnish  excellent  r<        i  "     '        '        '  i  aauoti  that 
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a  French  army  landing  on  the  southern  coast  of  England  coald  dis* 
pose  of  a  reasonably  large  British  force  assembled  to  meet  them  — 
though  the  latter  might  be  in  great  part  fresh  levies  —  without  any 
diflSculty,  is  unwarrantable  in  the  extreme.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  on  this  subject  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  are  all 
jfidsified  by  the  English  military  history  of  the  last  half-century,  and 
rebutting  testimony  could  not  well  come  from  a  better  source. 

To  suppose  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  not  considered  all  these  things, 
is  to  suppose  him  a  much  greater  dolt  than  any  thing  he  has  yet  either 
done  or  left  undone  warrants  ua  in  believing  him  to  be.  Ilis  course 
in  Italy  last  summer  proves  that  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  jGict  that  for 
a  war  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  French  people,  it  must  be 
short  and  brilliant.  They  are  enthusiastic,  excitable,  and  greedy  of 
glory,  but  like  all  men  of  their  race,  they  enjoy  it  most  when  the 
effort  it  requires  and  the  sacrifices  it  entails  are  not  too  protracted. 
Nothing  can  make  a  long  war  palatable  to  them  but  a  succession  of 
victories  such  as  those  with  which  the  elder  Napoleon  studded  his 
career,  but  there  has  only  been  one  such  leader  as  he  in  a  thousand 
years.  The  campaign  of  Lorabardy  was  their  ideal  of  a  campaign.  It 
had  four  great  triumphs  crowded  into  six  weeks,  and  it  was  near 
enough  to  home  to  bring  every  detail  visibly  before  the  eye.  A  cam- 
paign in  England  would  possess  no  such  attractions.  It  would  not 
end  until  every  spark  of  resistance  was  crushed  out,  until  the  fleet 
was  utterly  destroyed,  and  every  man  in  the  country  disarmed,  and 
not  only  disarmed  but  reduced  to  despair.  When  we  remember  the 
trouble  it  has  taken  to  reduce  even  such  countries  as  Poland,  and 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  countries  so  much  less  populous,  less  warlike  than 
England,  so  vastly  inferior  in  all  the  elements  both  of  moral  and  ma- 
terial resistance  to  any  such  state  of  subjection  as  that  indicated  above, 
it  can  be  easily  imagined  that  no  man  of  Napoleon's  discnmination 
would  readily  undertake  a  similar  task.  It  would  cost  him  not  one, 
but  two  or  three  such  armies  as  that  which  he  led  into  Italy,  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  having  conquered  the  country,  it  would  need  a  garrison 
of  three  himdred  thousand  men  to  keep  it.  Unlike  most  continental 
countries,  England  has  no  great  plains  on  which  a  large  army  can 
mancBuvre  with  ease,  and  on  which  a  mob  of  irregulars  can  be  dis- 
persed without  difficulty.  It  is  covered  with  fences,  towns,  and  build- 
ings to  a  degree  unequalled,  perhaps,  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and 
they  all  offer  corresponding  faci^ties  for  the  attack  of  partisans  upon 
a  regular  force.  A  great  battle  won  at  Hastings  would  still  render  it 
necessary  to  clear  every  hedge,  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  of  its  skir- 
mishers, or  assassins,  or  whatever  we  please  to  call  them,  and  he  would 
be  a  bold  officer,  who,  in  the  heart  of  such  a  country,  would  venture 
to  ride  far  from  head-quarters  with  a  dispatch  or  an  order.     One 
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hundred  and  twenty  years  of  occupation  by  an  -einXhMttl  innuoy 
iotQQ  have  not  sufficed  to  make  the  Austrian  poflitibii  &  Baly^iiijr^ 
thing  but  precarious,  and  of  late  apparently  uiitaaaBle.^''Tbe  BltHUt  - 
domination  in  Poland  had  prevailed  for  fifty  years,  wheii  li  wirdlhnm' 
off  in  1820  by  a  bloody  insurrection.    And  yet  the  TBst  itiigoitt|fxif 
the  Polish  people  were  serfs,  steeped  in  ignorance  and  df^gaAMUniism 
whom  liberty  and  country  are  words  without  meaning,  aand  thd  iiil|Di% 
of  the  Italians  are  a  soft  and  pliant  race,  broken  to  a  foreign  yoicftkj^^^til^ 
centuries  of  conquest  and  invasion.    It  would  be  a  strange  nditib  to' 
suppose  that  such  people  are  more  tenacious  of  their  indepeitidMn^ 
more  wrought  on  by  traditions  of  past  greatness  and  glofry  thlriiUle 
English,  more  easily  induced  to  sit  down  quietly  under  tikis  dottfaiMi 
of  a  hated  enemy,  and  satisfy  their  pride  with  the  memdt^  of  ivBtt 
they  once  were.  -i  t:   : 

These  facts,  nobody,  we  ima^ne,  has  more  clearly  before  him  than 
Louis  Napoleon  himself.  So  that  an  invasion  of  England,  with  a  view 
of  retaining  it  as  a  conquered  province,  is,  we  may  feel  pretty  sore,  a 
thing  which  he  does  not .  contemplate ;  consequently,  if  we  belies© 
that  he  contemplates  it  at  all,  it  must  be  with  the  Ticw  simply  of  mik- 
ing a  raid,  destroying  English  commerce  and  manufactures,  disorg^ 
izmg  the  government,  spreading  terror  and  confusion  through  the 
country,  throwing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artbsans  out  of  emplo)'^ 
ment,  and  killing  and  wounding  some  thousands  of  men,  plundering 
London,  and  then  having  ' avenged  Wateiloo,'  returning  to  France. 
We  must  say  that  this  theory  of  the  objects  of  the  invasion  is  in 
our  eyes,  though  more  feasible,  very  much  more  improbable  tha 
the  former  one.  It  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  Loms  Hi 
poleon  is  animated  in  his  public  policy  by  very  much  the  same  motive 
as  a  Camanche  or  Malay  chieftain,  and  that  the  morality  and  hun 
of  the  French  people  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  those  of  pirates. 
know  that  men  in  high  places  are  often  capable  of  great  wickedne 
but  nevertheless  there  is  a  Hmit  beyond  which  the  depraTity  even 
military  monarchs  will  not  carry  them.  It  m  more  than  two  centurie 
since  any  European  sovereign  perpetrated  an  invagion  merely  for  iai 
vasion's  sake,  and  entered  a  friendly  country  avowedly  to  harry  i 
lay  waste.  We  know  of  nothing  in  Louis  Napoleon's  antecedent 
bad  as  some  of  them  are,  to  warrant  us  in  believing  that  he  is  cap 
of  conceiving,  or  at  least  of  carrying  out  any  such  enterprise.  H«  I 
certainly  not  half  so  devoid  of  scruples  as  his  nncle  was,  and  has  te 
fold  more  respect  for  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  and  his  vm 
never  invaded  a  country  avowedly  and  expressly  to  ravage  and  bii 
miliate  it.  All  his  great  wars  were  undertaken,  ostensibly  at  least,  m' 
the  name  of  liberty,  or  to  exact  reparation  for  real  or  alleged  injoriee. 
He  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  his  progress,  b  ^re  thao  war, 
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as  he  conducted  it,  rendered  necessary,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  discov- 
ered that  he  really  was  animated  in  his  inroads  by  a  blind  and  insatia- 
ble lust  of  mere  glory,  the  civilized  world  rose  on  him  and  crushed  him. 
The  present  Emperor  has  given  a  thousand  proofs  already  that  he  has 
profited  by  his  uncle's  example,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  make  an  out- 
mgeons  exception  to  the  rule  he  has  apparently  laid  down  for  himself, 
even  to  gratify  an  old  spite  against  England. 

Besides  all  this,  if  he  attempted  such  an  enterprise,  he  would  need 
to  be  supported  in  it  at  least  by  the  public  opinion  of  France,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  French  people  would  concur  in  a  scheme  for  the 
destruction  of  the  commerce,  and  plundering  of  the  cities  of  a  neigh- 
boring nation,  and  one  of  its  best  customers  to  boot,  is  to  strongly 
ignore  its  position  in  the  civilized  world.  No  nation  has  done  more 
for  the  promotion  of  liberal  ideas,  of  a  frank  and  fair  recognition  of 
the  inherent  rights  of  man,  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  of  every  thing,  in  short,  which  is  opposed 
to  spoliation,  and  outrage,  and  violation.  These  native  tendencies 
were,  it  is  true,  overborne  in  the  time  of  the  first  empire  by  the 
weight  of  the  Emperor's  genius  and  of  his  despotism,  but  no  one  who 
is  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  France  during  the  last  forty  years 
can  fail  to  recognize  their  existence  and  their  force.  No  popular 
demonstrations  in  France  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  have  ever  been 
80  hearty  and  so  enthusiastic,  as  those  which  asked  for  the  interven- 
tion of  French  armies  in  foreign  quarrels,  not  to  lay  waste  and  to 
subjugate,  but  to  liberate  and  to  save.  The  cause  of  Poland  and  of 
Italy  command  a  respect  and  sympathy  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
"French  people  which  they  meet  with  no  where  else.  A  demonstra- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  former  was  one  of  the  first  and  noblest 'excesses' 
of  the  revolution  of  1848.  To  suppose  that  such  a  people  will  joy-, 
fully  clap  its  hands  over  a  piratical  expedition  against  the  liberty  and 
property  of  a  great  and  free  people  on  its  borders,  is  to  insult  human 
nature  itself,  and  to  suppose  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  undertake  it 
without  the  hearty  sympathy  of  his  subjects,  is  to  accuse  him  of 
greater  rashness  and  less  discrimination  than  he  has  ever  yet  displayed. 


T0M»8      WBDDINO      DAT. 

Ekepino  Tom's  wedding-day,  his  friends 
Boozed  till  their  brains  were  addled ; 
They  drank  his  bridal  day  !    Tom  sighed  and  said: 
That  same  day  I  was  toddled. 


4^4  JReeoHecUana  of  Douglas  Jerroid.         [No¥eiiiber, 


'RiaiooiuijrBicrmoN&  ow  t>oxjq^ajs  j:E£EC<u>ia>. 


The  wit  of  Douglas  Jerrold  was  like  a  gleam  of 
April  showers,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  amid  the  leaden  dqwfltrf  t 
summer  storm ;  ay,  and  not  unlike  to  the  loud  clnp  of  the  succeovliu^ 
thunder  was  the  peal  of  hearty  laughter  that  would  burst  forth  around 
after  the  great  wit  had  emitted  the  electric  shock  from  his  weH-charged 
mental  battery.  Like  to  sun-shine  and  to  lightning  many  a  scmiiUatiao 
of  wit  passed  away  from  the  memory  immediately  it  had  shane 
forth,  or  the  recollection  of  its  brilliancy  was  lost,  its  place  in  the  me- 
mory,  being  usurped  by  a  brighter  gleam  or  a  mere  vi\^d  flash,  fol- 
lowed by  a  still  louder  peal  of  laughter,  in  which  none  joined  more 
heartily  than  did  Jerrold  himself;  for  upon  no  ears  did  the  words  seem 
to  strike  more  unwittingly  than  upon  his,  it  seeming  m  if  hiis  power  i*i 
speech  outstripped  his  power  of  thought ;  the  reasoning  faciulti^  only 
coming  into  play  after  the  productive.  It  is  ^aid  that  he  used  to  look 
upon  his  repartees  '  as  tricks  —  as  a  mere  habit  of  mind  —  whid^  be 
could  teach  any  dull  fellow  in  two  lessons.' 

Jerrold's  son  and  biographer  in  the  recently  published  coUeetlon  of 
his  wit,  acknowledges  such  collection  to  be  very  incomplete-  '  It  can- 
not,' says  he,  '  include  one  twentieth  part  of  the  briiliatit  repartees,  ^e 
sparks  of  wisdom,  the  flashes  of  burning  fire,  which  fell  from  the  elo- 
quent tongue  that  is  now  mute  forever.'  If  gome  attentive  Boswell 
had  been,  note-book  in  hand,  constantly  at  Jcrrold^s  elbow,  and  Iia4] 
jotted  down  on  the  spot  the  thousands  of  *good  things^  that  in 
daily  intercourse  of  life  fell  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  '  kindest  among 
men,'  a  whole  library  of  volumes  would  have  been  required  to  oottn 
theuL  'A  complete  collection  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  wit^^  cotitinuies  loi 
biographer,  'is  now  impossible.  From  far  and  near,  however;  frafli| 
old  friends  long  separated,  from  club  associates  and  0re-side  oua 
panions,  I  have  gleaned  the  few  ears  of  golden  gmin  w^hich  time  1 
left  Within  the  reach  of  their  memory.  Not  one  friend  who  has 
forded  me  a  single  grain  has  failed  to  i  ssure  me  of  his  sorrow  over  th 
treachery  of  his  memory.  The  gh<  of  a  hundred  good  things  s 
peared  to  him,  but  he  could  not  reacH  theuL* 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has,  night  after  night,  in  the  smoking-n 
of  the  Museum  Club,  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  Dou^hk^  JerroM^ 
company,  and  though  his  memory  &ils  him  in  a  retention  of  ninety-ntn 
out  of  every  hundred  of  the  brilliant  sayings  he  has  heard,  y*t  i\H 
hundredths  stUl  linger  in  his  recollections  [  and  as  thesis  are 
chronicled  in  the  published  volume  alluded  to,  it  may  not  be  thongfa 
out  of  place,  nor  does  he  think  that  It  can  be  comudered  preiimiiptuoQ 
if  he  herein  gives  them  to  the  world. 

Seated  by  the  fire-side,  for  there  Jerrdd  i  taisMf  Mi  I 
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more  than  vied  with  the  burning  coal  in  imparting  warmth  and  cheer- 
fulness to  the  assembled  members,  for  at  times  the  fire  would  die  out 
unobserved,  yielding  to  its  neighbor's  superior  brilliancy.  The  sparkle 
of  Jerrold's  conversation  invariably  occupied  the  entire  attention  of 
those  aroimd  him,  and  was  evidently  more  congenial  to  them  than  the 
£ame  of  the  blazing  fire.  But  our  wit  would  have  little  to  say  i^  along 
with  the  score  or  more  of  regular  habitues  of  the  room,  there  should 
be  one  stranger  present  —  the  strange  presence  seemed  almost  to 
hermetically  seal  his  lips;  but  let  the  intrusion  be  removed,  and 
with  an  exclamation  of,  '  Now  we  are  alone ;  let 's  have  some  fim,' 
the  game  would  begin,  and  bright  sun-shine  disperse  the  gloom  that 
had  previously  reigned  around. 

Jerrold  was  seated  in  his  accustomed  comer  one  night,  about  the 
time  when  the  far-famed  author-amateurs  commenced  their  theatrical 
career,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  taking  a  rural  Thespian 
tour.  One  of  these  author-amateurs  was  discoursing  upon  the  delights 
to  be  derived  from  a  brief  vagabondizing  life  ;  and  concluded  with : 

*  Suppose  a  lot  of  us  go  and  play  in  the  neat  country  bams,  and  billet 
ourselves  at  the  nice  country  inns  ! '  When,  '  Ay,  and  coo  it,  too  I ' 
was  Jerrold's  pert  reply. 

Another  night,  a  member  dropping  in,  stated  that  he  had  just  come 
from  that  legal  vicinage,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  He  remarked  that  the 
ground  was  quite  wet  there,  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Club  it 
was  perfectly  dry,  and  wondered  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference. '  Perhaps  the  lawyers  have  something  to  do  with  it,'  chimed 
in  a  second  member  ;  when  quickly  exclaimed  Jerrold  :  '  Very  likely, 
owing  to  the  heavy  dues.' 

One  evening  a  journalist  of  the  ponderous  editorial  kind,  whose 
spirits  were  at  the  time  raised  by  alchoholic  power,  bragged  of  the 
number  of  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  literary  coterie,  and  stated 
that  at  last  he  had  been  elected  to  the  office  of  president  thereof. 

*  That  reminds  me,'  said  Jerrold,  *  of  a  story  I  once  heard  of  an  old  sol- 
dier who  in  battle  got  shot  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  bullet  got  so 
embedded  that  the  doctors  could  not  extract  it.  Well,  at  first  the  fel- 
low did  not  feel  comfortable  with  his  heavy  companion,  and  had  to 
grin  and  bear  it ;  but  in  illustration  of  the  principle  that  use  is  second 
nature,  in  course  of  time  he  began  to  like  the  lead.' 

When  Leigh  Hunt  received  a  pension  from  the  Queen,  in  testimony 
of  his  literary  abilities,  a  friendly  dinner  was  given  to  him  by  the 
members  of  the  Museum  Club.  The  Rev.  Francis  Mahoney,  the  cele- 
brated 'Father  Prout,'  was  asked  during  dinner  to  which  dish  he 
would  be  served,  '  Oh !  I  '11  thank  you  for  a  slice  of  that  leg  of  mut- 
ton,' replied  he.  '  Just  like  you,  Mahoney,'  said  Jerrold,  '  always  try 
ing  to  catch  the  Pope's  eye.' 


4^6.  SecoOections  of  Douglas  J^rftM.      '  pfoYiemNr, 

^errold  once  took  the  ohair  at  the  ammal  dihfier^^lte  SdMo 
Clab,  a  disGOSsion  society,  whose  members  were  prineipalJy  comjHjt^d 
of  students  m  law  and  letters.  After  the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  chair- 
man, about  to  give  the  first  toast,  requested  that  the  glasses  should  le 
charged ;  afterward  rismg  to  fulfil  the  duty  imposed  upon  him^  casting 
his  eyes  first  down  one  of  the  side-tables  aud  then  down  the  oiLeT,  ke 
exclaimed :  '  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  all  charged  —  far  lift 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family ,' 

Jerrold  could  not  bear  any  degree  of  forwardness  or  imperttaeoee 
on  the  part  of  servants.  Dining  one  raiuy  day  at  the  Clnb,  seated 
alone  at  a  side-table,  an  attendant,  who  was  remai-kably  free  in  ail^ 
dressing  members,  said  to  him :  '  It 's  a  very  wet  day,  Sir,  to-day,  Sir, 
is  n't  it.  Sir  ? '  The  diner  gave  a  sharp  look,  and  exclaimed :  '  Wait«r, 
salt  I  *  This  demand  was  duly  supplied  witb  :  ^  Salt,  Sir ;  yes,  Sir,  salt! ' 
Fancying,  doubtless,  that  he  had  not  been  beard,  the  attendaut  a  ^ 
cond  time  made  an  attack  with  an  assertion  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
humidity  of  the  day,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  diner  did  m% 
agree  in  the  accuracy  thereof.  '  Pepper,  I  say,  pepper  ?  '  was  all  the 
reply  received.  After  which,  *  Pepper,  Sir ;  ye.^.  Sir,  pepper,*  follawd 
from  the  waiter,  with  the  supply  executed  in  accordance  with  ibe  dtv 
mand.  But  the  knight  of  the  napkin  was  not  to  be  abashed  by  tiii 
second  rebuff^  and  a  third  time  returned  to  the  charge  witb,  'It's* 
very  wet  day.  Sir,  to-day,  Sh* ;  is  n't  it,  Sir  ?  *  but  with  no  better  fuo 
cess.  *  Mustard,  Sir,  confound  it.  Mustard ! '  was  Jerr old's  gharp  r^ 
spouse ;  upon  which  John,  nettled  at  this  third  rebuke,  uttered:  *  Pei 
haps.  Sir,  you  don't  think  so.  Sir.'  An  mstantaueous  look  from  h^\ 
rold  then  drove  the  poor  fellow,  chop-fallen,  out  of  the  room,  and  ! 
tormentor  found  relief  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Museum  Club,  a  dozen  of  its  memb^Tf  | 
established  themselves  into  a  lesser  club,  eaUed  the   ZcNiiac, 
coterie  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dining  together  monthly,  \ 
each  member  was  named  after  a  Zodiacal  sign.    Great  amnfiemetit  i 
caused  in  the  appropriation  of  the       mes*    Jerrold  chose  for 
'  Scorpio ;  *  an  Hibernian  meml      was  christened  '  Taurus,  or  die  \M 
Bull ; »  a  Caledonian,  '  Sagittari      or  the  Scottish  Archer ; '  and  a  i 
of  the  dominions  of  St.  David,  *  <       ricomus,  or  the  Webh  Goat.* 
eminent  physician,  a  Fellow  of  t      .    jy^  Society,  and  celebrated  i 
his  treatment  of  cutaneous  di  was  put  down  for  '  Cancer.' 

blushing  journalist  was  cast  for  t    i      rt  of  *  Yirgo  ; '  and  the  ren 
ing  characters  were  appropriately  personated*    When  the  Club  w*«  ii 
solemn  gastronomical  and  conversational  conclave,  it  was  imfi 
upon  each  member,  under  a  penalty  of  one  penny  for  every  oniis^oa,  Hrl 
address  his  company  by  their  Zodiacal  names.    The  represenutlw  all 
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that  sign  wherein  the  sun  was  at  the  time  to  be  found,  took  the  chair, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  at  these  monthly  meetings  wit  and 
humor  flew  fast  and  furious. 

Like  to  most  other  authors,  Jerrold  considered  publishers  fair  game. 
He  says  of  them,  that  they  '  look  upon  authors  simply  as  a  butcher 
looks  upon  Southdown  mutton,  with  merely  an  eye  to  the  number  of 
pounds  to  be  got  out  of  them.'  At  a  time  when  there  was  raging  in 
the  literary  world  of  London  a  fierce  war  on  th^  subject  of  free  trade 
in  books,  in  which  battle  the  publishers  fought  under  the  banners  of 
Conservatism,  Jerrold  came  up  to  a  publisher  whose  boots  at  the 
moment  were  receiving  a  polish  from  a  juvenile  street  shoe-black.  The 
former,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  latter's  shoulder,  said :  '  I  'm  glad  to 
find  a  publisher  attempting  to  possess  clean  feet,  for  I  can't  say  much 
for  his  hands.' 

Upon  the  same  subject  the  writer  will  give  an  anecdote  which  he 
has  heard,  but  for  the  authenticity  of  which  he  cannot  vouch  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  too  good  to  be  omitted.  Jerrold's  publishers,  whom  we  will 
call  Smith  and  Jones,  presented  him  one  day  with  a  pair  of  infant 
porkers  wherewith  to  stock  his  suburban  pig-stye.  Some  time  after- 
ward these  gentlemen  being  on  a  visit  at  Jerrold's  residence,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  their  porcine  gifts.  '  With  all  my  heart,'  re- 
plied the  host ;  '  come  this  way  ; '  and  he  then  led  the  way  to  the  out- 
houses. The  day  was  sunny,  and  the  pigs  were  under  cover.  *  Call 
them  out,'  said  one  of  the  guests.  '  Very  well,'  replied  Jerrold,  and 
taming  toward  the  pigs,  he  cried:  'Come,  come  —  pig,  pig,  pig  — 
Smithy  Smith  —  Jones,  Jones,  Jones,'  and  then  addressing  his  visitors, 
he  continued,  '  You  see,  gentlemen,  in  naming  them,  I  have  not  been 
forgetful  of  those  to  whose  generosity  I  am  indebted  for  them.' 

A  conundrum  of  Jerrold's  was  current  coin  among  the  literary 
small  change  of  London  at  the  time  of  the  publication  there  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  popular  story.  As  it  is  but  little,  if  any,  known  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  here  given.     The  conundrum  is  as  follows : 

*  Why  is  it  evident  that '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  can  not  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man's  hand  ?  Because  it  bears  the  impress  of  Harriet 
Beecher's  toe  I ' 

The  reader  of  Jerrold's  works  can  not  fail  to  notice  how  his  writ- 
ings are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare.  That  master-mind  was 
in  feet  his  great  exemplar.  The  writer  hereof  once  heard  him  state, 
after  his  return  from  a  two  or  three  weeks'  sojourn  in  that  beautiful 
sea-girt  garden,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  he  had  taken  with  him  thither, 
as  his  only  literary  companion,  a  copy  of  Shakspeare,  and  had,  whilst 
there,  again  read  through  every  play.  He  speaks  of  his  model  as  '  the 
great  magician,  who  has  left  immortal  company  for  the  spirit  of  man 
in  its  weary  journey  through  this  briary  world — has  bequeathed 
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scenes  of  immortal  loveliness  for  the  hum^in  fancy  to  delight  In, 
foants  of  eternal  truth  for  the  lips  of  man  to  drink^  and  drmk,  juvl 
for  aye  to  be  renovated  with  every  draught.' 

Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  some  years  ago  published  a  anaall  volume  of 
Shakspeare's  proverbs^  which  she  ded  sated  to  Jerrold,  Their  tledlca- 
cation  was  dictated  with  such  good  tiiste,  and  clothed  in  such  appro- 
priate language,  that  it  can  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  quote  it.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

*^To  Douglas  Jerrold,  the  first  wit  of  the  present  ag^,  these  Bd- 
verbs  of  Shakspeare,  the  first  wit  of  any  age,  are  inscribed  by  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke,  of  a  certain  age  and  no  wit  at  alL' 

During  the  latter  years  of  Jerrold's  life,  when  he  edited  lAoy^i 
Weekly  Newspaper^  a  journal  of  which  it  has  been  said  thjtt  '  he  fonad 
it,  as  it  were,  in  the  street,  and  annexed  it  to  literature,'  it  was  mo^ 
gratifying  to  notice  not  only  the  great  success  of  his  teachings,  but  the 
interest  he  used  to  take,  and  the  pride  with  which  he  used  to  i-efer  to 
the  rapid  rise  he  was  producing  in  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  If  te 
met  a  friend,  almost  the  first  words  upon  his  lips  would  be  to  tatbrm 
him  of  the  number  of  thousands  the  last  issue  had  Burpaissed  that  of 
the  previous  week.  Jerrold  was  a  thorough  enemy  to  humbug  and 
hypocrisy,  and  used  to  be  ever  fond  of  running  a  tilt  against  the  0Te^ 
paid  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  In  the  pages  of  a  coniic  periodical, 
published  about  ten  years  ago,  it  was  facetiously  said  of  him  that '  such 
was  his  enmity  to  the  bench  of  bishops  that  he  refused  to  take  a  cliop 
at  the  Mitre,'  that  being  the  name  of  a  celebrated  London  ehop-hoase. 
In  the  next  publication  the  journalist  continued  the  joke  by  ttating 
that  he  had  discovered  that  his  previous  statement  was  not  founded 
on  feet,  as  he  had  since  learned  that '  instead  of  Jerrold  refusbsg  tl! 
take  a  chop  at  the  Mitre,  it  was  un  stood  that  he  had  chopped  il  W 
pieces.' 

Alluding  to  the  brilliancy  of  Jerrold's  wit,  a  writer  in  the  Ijmim 
AthencBum  justly  states  that  it  ^  was  all  steel  poiuts^  and  his  talk  wii 
like  squadrons  of  lancers  in  evolution ; '  and  further, '  that  it  was  mnt 
ble,  crackling  and  ori^al ;  no  man  could  resist  its  spontaneosity 
sparkle,  and  it  wrote  its  daily  story  in  London  life  as  a  thing  a[iart  ml 
institutional.' 

Jerrold  has  been  called  a  cynic  and  a  sareast;  those  who  ct^i 
apply  to  him  the  first  attribute  could  know  nothing  of  his  ^hajmct^fi 
and  could  never  have  been  in  m  npany ;  and  as  to  the  second,  k 
can  be  truly  said  that  he  ne^  he  pen  of  tlie  aatirkt  but  tlM 

cause  therefor  would  justify  t  ■  end.  It  is  true  that  Jerrold  wm 
noted  for  the  sharpness  of  his  ]  ees,  and  none  expenenced  tie 

pungency  of  his  wit  more  tearest  and  aI^asi  friends ;  hvi 

these  sharp  sayings,  says  1  *"%  m  pure«;t  &aUc* 
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The  best  evidence  of  this  is,  that  although  Jerrold  often  said  bitter 
things,  even  of  his  friends,  this  bitterness  never  lost  him  a  friend  ;  for 
to  all  men  who  knew  him  personally,  he  was  valued  as  a  kind  and 
hearty  man.' 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  said  of  Douglas  JeiTold,  that  '  if  he  bad  the  sting 
of  the  bee,  he  also  had  his  honey ; '  and  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  thus 
affectionately  writes  of  a  friend,  the  memory  of  whom  he  must  ever 
cherish, '  that  marvellous  brightness  and  quickness  of  perception  which 
has  distinguished  him  far  and  wide  as  the  sayer  of  some  of  the  wit- 
tiest, and  often  some  of  the  wisest  things  also,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, expressed  itself  almost  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning.  This 
absence  of  all  appearance  of  artifice  or  preparation,  this  flash  and 
readiness  which  made  the  great  charm  of  his  wit,  rendered  him  at  the 
same  time  quite  incapable  of  suppressing  a  good  thing  from  prudential 
considerations.  It  sparkled  off  his  tongue  before  he  was  aware  of  it. 
It  was  always  a  bright  surprise  to  himself,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  it  could  be  any  thing  but  a  bright  surprise  to  others.  All 
•  his  so-called  better  things  were  said  wdth  a  burst  of  hearty  school-boy 
laughter,  which  showed  how  far  he  was  himself  froni  attaching  a  seri- 
ous importance  to  them.  Strangers  apparently  failed  to  draw  this 
inference,  plain  as  it  was,  and  often  mistook  him  accordingly.' 

No  portrait  of  Jerrold  was  ever  published  that  did  him  justice. 
The  keenness  of  his  eye  or  the  intensity  of  his  expression  was  ever 
wanting.  Happily,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  celebrated  London 
photographer  was  successful  in  obtaining  of  him  a  life-like  sun-picture. 
It  represents  the  great  wit  with  one  eye  slightly  contracted,  as  he 
used  to  appear  when  watching  the  efiect  caused  by  the  utterance  of 
some  brilliant  remark,  or  the  discharge  of  some  pungent  repartee ; 
whilst  the  long  light  brown  hair  flows  back,  mane-like,  from  his  fine- 
formed  head,  as  it  were  refusing  4<o  hide  a  particle  of  his  intellectually 
marked  brow. 


THE     MERBT     MOURNER. 

Cries  Tom  to  his  neighbors,  as  onward  they  prest. 
Conveying  his  wife  to  the  place  of  long  rest, 
Take,  friends,  I  beseech  you,  a  little  more  leisure, 
For  why  would  you  make  a  /oi/  of  a  pleasure  f 
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1»  O  £  B  Y  • 

Oh  seaward  crags  the  bittern  has  its  DflBt :  /  :   -j 

I  know  the  place ;  I  love  its  sditnde ;  .  i  ;^ 

Nor  less  I  love  the  swallow's  place  <tf  rest 
Beneath  the  eaves ;  nor  less  his  little  biood.  ^^ 

Hast  heard  of  Arcady  ?   Of  fairy-land  ? 

Life's  elixir?    Founts  of  perpetual  youth?  r  xit 

I  know  the  place :  0  happy,  happy  band  .y  ^rj 

That  fellow  met    They  find  the  vision  trath. 

m. 
I  know  old  Ocean :  every  sight  and  sound : 

The  storm,  the  calm,  familiar  ara  to  me  ; 
The  joyous  barks,  offshore,  when  homeward-bound ; 

The  lonesome  wrecks  that  drift  Ear  out  at  sea. 


I  know  the  meaning  of  the  doubts  and  feai^ 
That  darken  earth :  I  know  why  cheeks  aro  wan ; 

Why  smiles  are  few ;  why  there  are  many  tears ; 
I  know  that  mystery,  tiie  heart  of  man* 

v. 

I  know  his  lot ;  the  sorrow  he  muit  bear 
Till  death  release  him  from  Jeiiovab^s  lh)wm ; 

I  know  the  burden  of  that  great  despair  — 
The  load  of  sin  that  weighs  the  ages  down* 

TL 

How  many  woes  make  up  a  human  life  \ 
How  hard  it  is  for  man  his  soul  to  save  f 

How  long  the  road,  how  fhll  of  toll  and  strife, 
That  separates  the  cradle  from  the  grave! 


I  know  it  all :  how  often  have  mine  ears 
Given  audience  to  a  host  of  ^ouk  in  pain  I 

Oh  I  what  a  weary  thing  this  life  appears, 
To  one  whose  prayers  have  been,  or  £>eem^  in  vain. 

▼nL 
And  am  I  blind,  a  leader  of  the  blind  f 

Ah !  n(\  I  see :  these  eyes  are  full  of  light : 
Tet  not  mine  own :  within  me  m 

The  light,  the  glory  of  the  tic 
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As,  in  lone  fiury-lands,  up  soma  rich  shelf 

Of  golden  sand  the  wild  wave  meaningly 

Heaps  its  unvalued  seorwealth,  Veed  and  gem, 

Then  creeps  back  slow  into  the  salt  sad  sea : 

So  finom  my  life's  new-searched  deeps  to  thee, 

Beloved,  I  cast  these  weed-flowers.    SmOe  on  them. 

More  than  they  mean  I  know  not  to  express. 

So  I  shrink  back  into  my  old  sad  sel( 

Far  from  all  words  where  love  lies  fitthomless. 


Sanomeord*!   (Lift  ap  yoor  h«arts.) 

OdoUr  9d, 

It  seems  really  as  if  a  malignant  power  was  tasked  to  invent  the 
strangest  and  most  cruel  trials,  to  propose  them  m  (urns  to  my  con< 
science  and  my  heart. 

M.  Laub^pin  not  having  arrived  this  morning,  Mme.  Laroque  sent 
to  ask  me  for  some  particulars  which  she  wanted  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  settlement,  which,  as  I  said,  is  to 
be  signed  to-morrow.  As  I  am  condemned  to  keep  my  room  for  a  few 
days  yet,  I  begged  Mme.  Laroque  to  send  me  the  title-deeds  and  pri- 
vate documents  which  are  in  her  father-in-law's  possession,  that  I  might 
settle  the  difliculties  that  were  stated  to  me.  They  immediately  sent 
up  to  me  two  or  three  drawers  full  of  papers,  which  had  been  secretly 
carried  away  from  M.  Laroque's  study ;  advantage  being  taken  of  a 
time  when  the  old  man  was  asleep,  for  he  has  always  shown  himself 
very  jealous  of  his  private  archives.  In  the  first  paper  which  I  opened, 
my  family-name,  several  times  repeated,  caught  my  eye  suddenly,  and 
excited  my  curiosity  irresistibly.  Here  is  the  literal  text  of  the  docu- 
ment: 

TO     KT     CHILD  BE  N. 

*The  name  which  I  bequeath  to  you,  and  to  which  I  have  done 
honor,  is  not  my  own.  My  fether's  name  was  Savage.  He  wa«  an 
overseer  on  a  plantation  of  some  size  in  tlie  island  of  St.  Lucia  (then  a 
French  island)  which  belonged  to  a  rich  and  noble  Dauphine  &mi]y 
called  Champcey  d'Hauterive.  In  1793  my  father  died,  and  I  iii- 
herited,  though  still  young,  the  confidence  which  the  Champceys  had 
reposed  in  him.  Toward  the  close  of  that  fatal  year,  the  French 
Antilles  were  taken  by  the  English,  or  were  given  up  to  them  by  the 
insurgent  colonists.  The  Marquis  de  Champcey  d'Hauterive,  (Jacques 
Auguste,)  not  yet  overtaken  by  the  orders  of  the  Convention,  then 
commanded  the  frigate  Thetis,  which  had  cruised  in  those  waters  for 
three  years.    A  pretty  large  number  of  French  colonists,  throughout 
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the  Antilles,  had  contrived  to  turn  their  property  into  monej,  as  it 
ivas  threatened  daily.  They  had  arranged  with  Commandant  de 
Champcey  to  organize  a  flotilla  of  light  transports,  in  which  they  had 
embarked  their  possessions^  and  which  was  to  undertake  the  voyage 
back  to  France,  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  Thetis.  I  had 
long  ago,  in  anticipation  of  impending  disasters,  received  orders  my- 
self  to  sell,  at  any  price,  the  plantation  which  I  managed  after  my 
father's  time.  On  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1798, 1 
embarked  alone  in  a  boat  at  Point  Home  au  Sable,  and  aeoretly 
quitted  St.  Lucia,  which  was  already  occupied  by  the  enemy.  I  car- 
ried away  in  English  notes  and  guineas  the  price  I  had  contrived  to 
get  for  the  plantation.  M.  de  Champcey,  thanks  to  the  nmmte  know^ 
ledge  he  had  acquired  of  those  coasts,  had  succeeded  in  elading  the 
English  cruiser,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  difficult  and  anknown  chan- 
nel of  Gros  net.  He  had  ordered  mo  to  meet  him  there  tiiat  vary 
night,  and  only  waited  for  my  arrival  on  board  before  leaving  the 
channel  in  company  with  the  flotilla  which  he  was  to  ooovoy,  aod 
steering  for  France.  In  crossing  to  him  I  had  the  misfortmie  to  iO 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  These  masters  in  treacheiy  gave  ne 
the  choice  of  being  shot  on  the  spot,  or  to  sell  them,  for  the  miffioa  of 
which  I  was  the  bearer,  and  which  they  would  leave  me,  the  aeont  of 
the  channel  where  the  flotilla  lay  sheltered.  I  was  young,  the  teai|ilft- 
tion  was  too  strong ;  and  in  half  an  hour  the  Th6tis  was  snnlCi  Ac 
flotilla  taken,  and  M.  de  Champcey  severely  wounded.  A  year  mat 
by,  a  year  that  brought  me  no  peace.  I  was  going  mad.  I  readlfed 
to  make  the  accureed  Englishmen  pay  for  the  remorse  by  whiph  I  wis 
torn.  I  crossed  to  Guadaloupe,  changed  my  name,  and  devoiod  dw 
greater  part  of  the  price  of  my  crime  to  the  purchase  of  an  anatd 
brig,  and  fell  upon  the  English.  For  fifteen  years  I  washed  witjh  ^kflir, 
blood  and  my  own  the  stain  I  had  inflicted,  in  an  hour  ofwnnlnwi%< 
my  country's  flag.  Although  my  present  fortune  haa,  more  than  t 
fourths  of  it,  been  won  in  glorious  combats,  the  origin  of  it ' 
other  than  I  have  said. 

*  Returned  to  France  in  my  old  age,  I  inquired  into  the  ] 
the  Champcey  d'Hauterivc  family :  it  was  a  happy  and 
tion.  I  continued  to  hold  my  peace.  May  my  ohiMrea  feffgif»aial 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  courage,  during  my  life,  to  Mull 
them ;  but  my  death  must  deliver  my  secret  to  them,  and  i 
it  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consdenoes.  For  myaeH  II 
but  one  entreaty  to  address  to  them :  sooner  or  later  then  triftlaa 
final  war  between  France  and  her  neighbor  across  the  waj  ;  vt'liiv 
each  other  too  much ;  whatever  may  be  done,  we  Aall  hwa*  W.eift' 
them,  or  they  to  eat  us !  Should  this  war  break  ont  fai^fha  1 
of  my  children  or  grand-children,  I  desire  that  they  aboold  ] 
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tbe  state  a  corvette,  armed  and  manned,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
she  be  called  the  Savage,  and  be  commanded  by  a  Breton.  At  every 
broadside  she  discharges  against  the  Carthaginian  shore,  my  bones 
WiB  tremble  with  joy  in  their  grave  I 

*  Richard  Sayaoe,  called  Lakoqitk.' 

The  recollections  suddenly  awakened  in  my  mind  by  reading  this 
terrible  confession,  confirmed  its  correctness.  I  had  heard  my  father 
a  score  of  times  tell,  with  mingled  pride  and  bitterness,  the  episode  in 
my  grand'&ther^s  life  here  alluded  to.  Only  it  was  believed  in  my 
&mily  that  Richard  Savage,  whose  name  was  peiiectly  present  to  my 
mind,  was  the  victim,  and  not  the  furtherer,  of  the  treachery  or  chance 
which  gave  np  the  commander  of  the  Thetis. 

I  could  now  account  for  the  singularities  that  had  often  struck  me 
in  the  old  sailor's  character,  and  particularly  his  pensive  and  timid 
bearing  before  me.  My  father  always  told  me  that  I  was  the  living 
portrait  of  my  grand-father,  the  Marquis  Jacques,  and  doubtless  some 
glimpse  of  the  likeness  from  time  to  time  pierced  through  the  old  man's 
clouded  brain,  even  to  his  uneasy  conscience. 

No  sooner  possessed  of  this  revelation,  I  fell  into  terrible  perplexity. 
I  could  not,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  feel  more  than  a  feeble  malice 
against  this  unfortunate  man,  the  defect  in  whose  moral  sense  had 
been  atoned  for  by  a  long  life's  repentance,  and  by  a  passionate  des- 
pair and  hatred,  which  were  not  lacking  in  grandeur.  I  could  not 
even  breathe  without  a  sort  of  admiration  the  fierce  breath  which  still 
animated  the  lines,  traced  by  that  culpable  but  heroic  hand.  Still, 
what  was  I  to  do  with  this  terrible  secret !  The  first  thing  that  struck 
me  was,  that  it  destroyed  any  obstacle  between  Marguerite  and  me, 
that  henceforth  this  fortune  which  had  kept  us  apart  would  be  almost 
a  bond  of  obligation  between  us,  since  I  alone,  of  all  the  world,  could 
give  her  a  legal  title  to  it,  by  sharing  it  with  her.  In  reality,  this 
secret  was  not  mine,  and  though  the  most  innocent  chance  had  re- 
vealed it  to  me,  strict  integrity  perhaps  required  that  I  should  let  it 
await  its  time  in  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended ;  but 
what  I  meanwhile,  that  which  was  irreparable  would  be  accomplished  ! 
An  indissoluble  knot  would  be  tied !  The  tomb  would  close  forever 
over  my  love,  ray  hopes,  my  inconsolable  heart !  And  should  I  allow 
this,  when  I  could  stay  it  by  a  single  word  ?  And  these  poor  women 
themselves,  when  the  fatal  truth  should  one  day  put  them  to  blush, 
would  they  share  my  regrets  and  my  despair  ?  They  would  be  the 
first  to  say  to  me : '  If  you  knew  it,  why  did  you  not  speak  ?  * 

Well !  no !  not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  ever,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, shall  those  two  noble  foreheads  blush  with  shame,  and  I  will 
not  purchase  happiness  at  the  price  of  their  humiliation.    This  secret 
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which  belongs  only  to  me,  which  the  old  man  himself^  now  mate  fi>r- 
ever,  can  no  longer  betray ;  this  secret  has  ceased  to  exist ;  the  flames 
have  devoured  it. 

I  thought  it  over  well.  I  knew  what  I  ventured  to  do«  It  was  a 
testament,  a  deed,  and  I  destroyed  it.  Besides,  it  would  not  have 
advantaged  me  only.  My  sister,  intrusted  to  my  care,  nugfat  have 
found  a  fortune  in  it;  and  without  consulting  her,  I  have  with  my  ova 
hand  plunged  her  back  into  poverty.  I  know  all  that ;  bat  two  pore, 
lofty,  and  proud  souls  will  not  be  crushed  and  withered  under  the 
burden  of  a  crime  that  was  unknown  to  them.  A  principle  of  eqintj 
was  involved,  which  seemed  to  me  superior  to  the  mere  letter  of  josl* 
ice.  If  I  have  committed  a  crime  in  my  turn,  I  will  answer  finr  it ! 
But  this  struggle  has  ground  me  to  powder ;  I  can  no  more  I 


M.  Laubepik  at  length  arrived  yesterday  evening.  •  He  oame  to 
shake  hands  with  me.  He  was  abstracted,  abrupt,  fji«wa»^<y<iftd.  Bb 
spoke  briefly  of  the  marriage  which  was  afoot.  ^  Very  Bucceaifid  ofie- 
ration,'  he  said ;  ^  very  laudable  combination  on  aL  accounts ;  natore 
and  society  both  receive  the  securities  they  have  a  nght  to  demand  oa 
such  an  occasion.  Whereupon,  young  man,  I  wish  you  a  good  n^^ 
and  I  shall  set  about  clearing  the  delicate  ground  of  the  preUminvMi^ 
so  that  the  car  of  these  interesting  hymeneals  may  reach  its  joaiMf^ 
end  without  jolting.' 

There  was  a  gathering  in  the  drawing-room  at  one  O'dock  lUl 
afternoon,  amid  the  customary  preparations  and  company,  to  ffoeaiil 
to  signing  the  settlements.  I  could  not  be  present  at  this  oeremoqfi 
and  blessed  my  wound  that  spared  me  that  torture.  I  was  wiiting  ta 
my  little  Helen,  to  whom  I  strive  more  than  ever  to  devote  nxf  lAolf 
soul,  when,  toward  three  o'clock,  M.  Laubepin  and  MQe;  die  Poih^lt 
walked  into  my  room.  M.  Laubepin,  in  his  frequent  Tints  to  Lnafpib 
could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  my  veneraUefiie^;  iml 
there  has  long  existed  between  these  two  old peoploi apbHooie  jai 
respectful  attachment,  the  character  of  which  Doctor  DeaBamf^iiP 
vain  strives  to  misrepresent.  After  an  exchange  of  oerenMiip^af^ 
less  bowing  and  courteseying,  they  took  the  seats  irhinh  ThmmJrttliiPi 
and  both  began  to  contemplate  me  with  an  air  of  serioai.^flipk 
'WelVsaidI,  *isitover?»  .  ,- 

*It  is  over  I '  they  replied  in  unison.  -  \ '. ., , 

*Diditgooff  well?' 

*  Very  well,*  said  Mile,  de  PorhoSt.  •    ^ . , 

'  Excellently  ^ell,'  M.  Laubdpin  added.  Th^  after  m  pWMS  '-Tit 
Bevallan  is  gone  to  the  devil ! ' 
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^  And  the  young  Helouin  on  the  same  road,'  continued  Mile,  de 
Porhoet. 

I  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  ^Good  heavens!  what  does  that 
mean?' 

*  My  iriend,'  said  M.  Laub6pin,  ^  the  projected  union  offered  all  the 
advantages  that  could  be  desired,  and  would  no  doubt  have  secured 
the  joint  happiness  of  the  parties  to  it,  were  marriage  a  purely  com- 
mercial partnership ;  but  it  is  not  so.  My  duty,  when  my  assistance 
was  called  in  for  this  interesting  circumstance,  was  therefore  to  re- 
gard the  inclination  of  their  hearts,  and  the  suitability  of  their  charac- 
ters, no  less  than  the  proportion  of  their  fortunes.  Now,  I  thought  I 
observed,  from  the  first,  that  the  nuptials  in  preparation  had  the 
awkwardness  of  not  exactly  pleasing  any  body ;  neither  my  excellent 
friend,  Mme.  Laroque,  nor  the  amiable  bride,  nor  the  most  enlightened 
friends  of  those  ladies ;  in  short,  no  one,  unless,  perhaps,  it  may  please 
the  bridegroom,  about  whom  I  do  but  little  care.  It  is  true,  (and  I 
am  indebted  for  this  remark  to  Mile,  de  Porhofit,)  it  is  true,  I  say, 
that  the  bridegroom  is  a  gentleman.' 

*  Ought  to  be !  if  you  please ! '  was  the  severe  interruption  of  Mile. 
de  Porhoet. 

*  Ought  to  be  a  gentleman,'  M.  Laubepin  resumed,  *  but  he  is  a  kind 
of  *  ought  to  be,'  gentleman  that  does  not  suit  me.' 

*  Nor  me  either,'  said  Mile,  de  Porhoet.  '  It  was  fellows  of  that 
stamp,  unmannerly  grooms  like  this  man,  whom  we  saw  in  the  last 
century,  under  the  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres  coming  out  of  the 
English  to  pave  the  way  for  the  revolution.' 

*  Oh  1  if  they  had  only  paved  the  way  for  the  revolution,'  ssii  M. 
Laubepin  sententiously,  '  one  could  forgive  them.' 

*A  million  excuses,  my  dear  Sir;  but  pray  speak  for  yourself  I 
However,  that  is  not  the  question.    Be  so  good  as  to  go  on.' 

*  Well  then,'  continued  M.  Laubepin,  '  seeing  that  every  one  was 
going  to  this  wedding  as  if  to  a  funeral,  I  sought  for  some  means,  at 
once  honorable  and  legal,  if  not  to  return  to  M.  de  Bevallan  his  promise, 
at  least  to  induce  him  to  take  it  back.  The  step  was  all  the  more  al- 
lowable, as,  in  my  absence,  M.  de  Bevallan  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  inexperience  of  my  excellent  friend,  Mme.  Laroque,  and  of  the 
pliability  of  my  colleague  in  the  adjoining  town,  to  secure  himself  ex- 
orbitant advantages.  Without  departing  from  the  letter  of  the  stipu- 
lations I  succeeded  in  sensibly  modifying  tlie  spirit  of  them.  Still, 
honor  and  the  promise  given  imposed  limits  upon  me,  which  I  could 
not  overstep.  The  settlements,  after  all,  remained  still  quite  advan- 
tageous enough  for  a  man  of  some  loftiness  of  soul,  and  animated  with 
true  tenderness,  to  accept  them  with  confidence.  Would  M.  de 
Bevallan  be  the  man  ?    We  had  to  run  the  risk  of  it.    I  confess  it 
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was  not  without  emotion  that  I  began  Ihif  mornings  befiire  our  im* 
posing  audience,  to  read  the  irrevocable  deed.' 

*  As  for  me,'  Mile,  de  Porhofit  broke  in,  ^I  had  not  a  drqp  of  Uood 
in  my  veins.  The  first  part  of  the  deed  was  so  advantageona  to  tht 
enemy,  that  I  thought  iSl  was  lost.' 

*No  doubt,  Mademoiselle;  but  as  we  augurs  say,  the  poiiom  iaii 
the  tail,  *  in  caud4  venenum.'  It  was  amusing,  my  frioid,  to  MB  IL 
de  Bevallan's  &ce,  and  the  fiice  of  my  colleague  of  Bennea,  w1m>  n 
present,  when  I  suddenly  unmasked  my  batteries.  At  flrattlMgr 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  then  whispered  in  eabh  others  mn^ 
and  at  last  rose,  and  coming  to  the  table  before  which  I  iras  aeatedi 
asked  me  in  a  low  tone  for  explanations. 

^  *  Speak  up,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,'  said  I;  ^  we  mmt  hsf»39 
mystery  here.    What  do  you  want  ? '  • ,         .  •. 

^  The  public  was  beginning  to  Ibten.  M.  de  B^vaUan,  witluml  tab 
ing  his  voice,  insinuated  to  me  that  the  deed  was  a  work  of  mhtwb 

^  *  A  work  of  tnistrust,  Sir ! '  I  replied,  in  the  higfaeat  tone«f  aj 
organ.  ^What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Is  it  at  Mme.  Lacoqaiy «ii 
me,  or  at  my  colleague  here,  that  yon  aim  this  strange  imINltStfal■[^t* 

*  ^  Hush !  silence !  no  noise  I '  said  the  notary  of  RenneSi  iii'Ui^fil* 
oreetest  tone ;  Met  us  see ;  it  was  agreed  on  at  first  that  tbi  Jid^ 
property  should  not  be  settled  on  herself  ■■   *••, 

*  *  Not  settled  on  herself,  Sir  ?    And  where  do  you  see  any  m« 
tion  of  its  being  settled  on  herself  ? ' 

**Come,  my  colleague,  you  know  very  well  you  are  bringing  ; 
about  by  a  subterfuge.' 

*  *  A  subterfuge,  my  colleague  ?  Allow  me,  as  your  senior,  to  pep 
Buade  you  to  erase  that  word  from  your  vocabulary.* 

^  ^  But,'  M.  de  Bevallan  muttered,  ^  my  hands  are  tied  on  ^ 
side ;  I  am  treated  like  a  little  boy.' 

*  *  What,  Sir  ?    What  are  we  at  this  moment  doing,  accordmg 
you?    Is  this  a  marriage-settlement  or  a  will?    You   forgot  tb 
Mme.  Laroque  is  living,  that  her  &ther  is  living,  that  you  are  marry*! 
ing.  Sir,  and  not  inheriting — not  yet,  Kr;  a  little  paUencic,  wh^ 
the  devil  I ' 

*At  these  words  MUe.  Marguerite  rose.  ^Enough  of  this,  M. 
Laubepin,'  she  s»d ;  *'  throw  that  deed  into  the  fire.  Mather,  have 
Monsieur's  presents  returned  to  him.'  And  ahe  left  the  room  wilh 
the  step  of  an  insulted  queen.  Mme,  Laroque  followed  her.  At  the 
same  time  I  hurled  the  deed  into  the  fire-plao^ 

*  *Sir,'  said  M.  de  Bevallan,  in  a  threatening  tone,  *  that  is  a 
mancBuvre  of  which  I  well  know  the  secret  I ' 

*  *  Sir,  I  will  tell  it  you,'  I  replied.    *  A  you —  ^-^ ?ho  reipccti 

herself  with  a  just  pride,  had  oonoeived  a  ftar  ti  r  attentaooi 
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were  addressed  only  to  her  fortune ;  she  has  no  longer  any  doabt  of 
it.    I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good-day.' 

^Thereupon,  my  friend,  I  went  to  join  the  two  ladies,  who  actually 
threw  their  arms  round  my  neck !  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  M.  de 
Bevallan  left  the  chateau  with  my  colleague  from  Rennes.  His  de- 
parture and  disgrace  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  unloosing  against 
him  all  the  seiTants'  tongues,  and  his  shameless  intrigue  with  Mile. 
Helouin  soon  came  to  light.  That  young  lady,  already  for  some  time 
an  object  of  suspicion  on  other  accounts,  tendered  the  resignation  of 
her  situation,  and.  it  was  not  refused  her.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  ladies  have  secured  an  honorable  livelihood  for  her.  Well, 
my  boy,  what  have  you  to  say  to  all  that  ?  You  are  not  in  great 
pain^  surely  ?    You  are  as  pale  as  a  corpse.' 

The  truth  is,  that  this  unexpected  news  stirred  up  so  many  emo- 
tKHis,  both  happy  and  painful,  in  my  breast,  that  I  felt  on  the  point  of 
losing  consciousness. 

M.  Laubepin,  who  is  to  go  away  at  daybreak  to-morrow,  came  again 
this  evening  to  say  good-by  to  me.  After  a  few  embarrassed  words 
on  both  sides,  he  said :  '  Come  now,  my  dear  child,  I  will  not  question 
you  as  to  what  is  going  on  here ;  but  if  you  should  happen  to  need 
oonfidential  advice,  I  would  ask  you  to  come  first  to  me.' 

In  truth  I  could  not  unburden  myself  to  a  more  friendly  or  more 
trusty  heart  I  gave  the  worthy  old  man  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
ciroumstances  since  my  coming  to  the  chateau,  that  have  marked  my 
intercourse  with  Mile.  Marguerite.  I  even  read  him  some  pages  of 
this  journal,  to  give  to  him  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  character  of  this 
intercourse,  and  also  of  the  state  of  my  mind.  Except  only  the  secret 
that  I  had  discovered  the  day  before  in  M.  Laroque's  archives,  I  hid 
nothing  from  him. 

When  I  had  ended,  M.  Laubepin,  whose  forehead  had  for  a  moment 
looked  very  thoughtful,  spoke  in  his  turn  :  '  It  is  useless  to  disguise 
from  you,  my  friend,'  he  said,  'that,  in  sending  you  here,  I  looked 
forward  to  a  union  between  you  and  Mile.  Laroque.  At  first  every 
thing  succeeded  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  Your  two  hearts,  which,  m 
my  opinion,  are  worthy  of  each  other,  could  not  meet  without  imder- 
standing  each  other ;  but  that  strange  event,  on  the  romantic  theatre 
of  Elven  Tower,  completely  disconcerts  me,  I  confess.  What  the 
deuce  I  my  friend,  to  jump  down  from  the  window,  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  your  neck,  was  quite  sufficient  proof,  allow  me  to  tell  you, 
of  your  disinterestedness;  it  was  very  superfluous  to  add  to  that 
honoi-able  and  delicate  proceeding  a  solemn  oath  never  to  marry  the 
poor  child,  unless  under  conditions  that  are  absolutely  impossible  to 
expect.    I  boast  myself  to  be  a  man  of  resources,  but  I  acknofvledge 
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myself  entirely  incapable  of  giving  you  two  hondred  thouuuuid  fnnot 
a  year,  or  of  taking  them  away  from  Mile.  Laroqae  1 ' 

^  Well,  Sir,  advise  me.  I  have  more  confidence  in  yoa  than  in  my* 
self^  for  I  feel  that  my  reduced  circumstances,  always  liable  to  breed  a 
suspicious  temper,  may  have  iriitated  to  an  excess  the  sensitiveiiess 
of  my  honor.  Speak.  Do  you  authorize  me  to  forget  the  indii^ 
creet  but  still  solemn  oath,  which  is  now  all,  I  believe,  that  separates 
me  from  the  happiness  you  dreamed  of  for  your  adopted  son  ? ' 

M.  Laubepin  rose ;  his  thick  eyebrows  contracted  over  his  eyes,  be 
paced  the  room  with  long  strides  for  several  minutes ;  then,  stopfMog 
before  me  and  grasping  my  hand  strongly,  he  said :  *  Yoong  man,  it 
is  true  I  love  you  as  my  own  child ;  but  should  your  heart  break,  and 
mine  afler  it,  I  will  not  tamper  with  my  principles.  It  is  better  tPgO 
too  &r  than  to  stop  short  in  honor ;  and  of  oaths,  all  that  are  not  ex- 
acted at  the  point  of  the  knife,  or  at  the  muzzle  of  a  jHstoI,  ought 
either  not  to  be  taken,  or  ought  to  be  observed,  lliat  ii  my 
opinion.'  • 

'  And  mine  too.    I  will  go  with  you  to-morrow.' 

^  No,  Maxime,  stay  here  some  time  longer.  I  do  not  believe  in 
miracles,  but  I  believe  in  God,  who  seldom  lets  us  perish  by  our  Ti^ 
tues.  Let  us  give  Providence  some  delay.  I  know  that  I  am  asking 
you  for  a  great  effort  of  courage,  but  I  ask  it  formally  of  your  friend- 
ship.   If,  iu  a  month,  you  do  not  hear  from  me,  well,  you  can  tbengou' 

He  embraced  me,  and  left  me  with  tranquillity  in  my  conaejenoa^ 
and  desolation  in  my  soul. 

OeioUrWL 
It  is  two  days  since  I  became  well  enough  to  leave  my  retiremeDti 
and  visit  the  chateau.    I  had  not  had  a  chance  of  seeing  Mile.  Mar- 
guerite since  the  moment  we  paited  at  Elven  Tower.    She  was  i 
in  the  drawing-room  when  I  entered ;  on  recognizing  me  she  i 
involuntary  movement,  as  if  to  rise ;  then  she  remsuned  mot 
and  her  countenance  was  suddenly  dyed  a  becoming  purple.    It 
contagious,  for  I  felt  that  I  too  blushed  up  to  the  eyes. 

'  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ? '  she  said,  giving  me  her  hand ; 
nttered  these  simple  words  in  a  tone  so  gentle  and  hnmUe^i 
der,  alas !  —  that  I  could  have  wished  to  throw  myself  on  my  ] 
before  her.  But  I  was  obliged  to  reply  to  her  in  a  tone  of  oold  p^ 
liteness.  She  looked  at  me  sorrowfully,  then  lowered  her  Iaxg0  efit 
with  a  resigned  air,  and  resumed  her  work. 

Almost  at  that  moment  her  mother  sent  for  her  to  go  to  her  gnnJk 
dither,  whose  state  was  becoming  very  alarming.  For  aevecal  dija 
he  had  been  unable  to  speak  or  to  move ;  paralysis  had  got 
entire  possession  of  him.    The  last  gleams  of  mental  activitj 
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•xtiQCt ;  sensation  and  pain  alone  remained.  Thej  could  not  doubt 
that  the  old  man's  death  was  at  hand,  but  life  was  too  strongly  en* 
trenched  in  that  energetic  heart  to  leave  it  without  obstinate  strug- 
gling. The  doctor  had  predicted  that  the  conflict  would  be  a  long 
one.  Still  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  Mme.  Laroque  and  her 
daughter  had  lavished  their  attentions  and  watchings,  with  the  pas- 
sionate self-denial  and  the  unreserved  devotedness  which  are  the 
peculiar  virtue  and  glory  of  their  sex.  In  the  evening  of  the  day 
before  yesterday,  they  had  succumbed  to  weariness  and  feverishness, 
and  Doctor  Desmarets  and  I  offered  to  take  their  places  beside  M. 
Laroque  during  the  ensuing  night.  They  consented  to  take  a  few 
hours'  rest.  The  doctor,  who  was  himself  very  weary,  soon  told  me 
he  was  going  to  lie  down  on  a  bed  in  the  room  adjoining.  *•  I  am  no 
good  here,'  he  said ;  '  the  thing  is  over.  You  see  he  does  n't  even 
suffer  any  longer,  poor  man  !  it  is  a  condition  of  stupor  that  is  quite 
psdnless.  Awakening  from  it  will  be  death.  So  we  can  make  our- 
selves easy.  If  you  notice  any  change,  call  me ;  but  I  do  n't  think 
any  change  will  take  place  before  the  morning.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
fiunting  with  sleepiness,  absolutely ! '  He  gave  a  loud  yawn,  and 
went  out  of  the  room.  His  language,  in  presence  of  the  dying  man, 
shocked  me.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  neveitheless ;  but  to  pay  death 
the  respect  which  is  its  due,  we  must  not  only  see  the  senseless  matter 
which  it  destroys,  but  we  must  believe  in  the  undying  principle  which 
it  sets  free. 

Left  alone  in  the  chamber  of  death,  I  took  a  seat  near  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  from  which  the  curtains  had  been  turned  back,  and  tried  to 
read  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  stood  on  a  little  table  near  me.  The 
book  fell  from  my  hands.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  strange 
combination  of  events  which,  after  so  many  years,  gave  to  this  guilty 
old  man  the  grandson  of  his  victim  as  the  witness  and  guardian  of  his 
last  sleep.  .  Then,  amid  the  profound  stillness  of  the  time  and  place, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  thought  of  the  scenes  of  tumult,  and  violence, 
and  blood,  of  which  this  dying  existence  had  been  so  full.  I  sought 
for  the  distant  impression  of  them  on  the  countenance  of  this  duffer- 
ing  aged  man,  on  the  large  features  which  stood  forth  in  pale  relief 
against  the  shade,  like  a  plaster-mask.  I  saw  there  nothing  save  the 
seriousness  and  premature  repose  of  the  grave.  At  inteiTals  I  ap- 
proached his  pillow,  to  assure  myself  that  the  breath  of  life  still  di- 
lated his  weakened  breast. 

At  length,  toward  the  middle  of  the  night,  an  irresistible  drowsi- 
ness took  possession  of  me,  and  I  fell  asleep,  my  forehead  resting  on 
my  hand.    I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  kind  of  mournful  shiverifag 
I  raised  my  eyes,  and  felt  a  thrill  dart  through  the  marrow  of  my 
bones.    The  old  man  had  half-iisen  on  his  bed,  and  fixed  on  me  an 
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attentive  and  astonished  gaze,  in  which  shone  an  expression  of  life  and 
intelligence  unknown  to  me  before  that  moment.  When  my  eye  met 
his,  the  spectre  trembled ;  he  stretched  out  his  arms  on  each  aide  of 
him,  and  said  to  me  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  whose  stnuige  nnfiwiiKar 
sound  stopped  the  beating  of  my  heart :  '  Marquis,  forgive  me ! ' 

I  tried  to  rise,  to  speak,  but  in  vain.    I  was  petrified  in  my  ohair. 

After  a  silence,  during  which  the  dying  man's  gaze,  still  riveted  on 
mine,  continued  its  entreaty,  he  went  on :  ^  Marquis,  ddgn  to  forgive 
me  I' 

At  length  I  summoned  up  strength  to  advance  toward  him.  As  I 
drew  near,  he  drew  back  as  if  in  pain,  and  trying  to  avoid  a  tondi  d 
terror.  I  raised  my  hand,  and  gently  lowering  it  before  his  eyes, 
which  were  dilated  beyond  measure  and  siupified  with  fear,  I  then 
said :  *  Be  at  peace !    I  forgive  you ! ' 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  his  withered  fitoe  br^iit- 
ened  with  a  flash  of  joy  and  youth.  At  the  same  moment  two  tean 
started  from  the  dried-up  sockets  of  his  eyes.  He  stretched  out  Ui 
hand  toward  me ;  then  the  hand  suddenly  shut  with  violenoey  and 
clenched  itself  in  the  empty  air  with  a  threatening  gesture ;  his  eyai 
rolled  withm  the  open  eyelids,  as  if  a  bullet  had  struck  him  in  tihi 
heart.  ^  O  the  Englishmen ! '  he  murmured ;  and  inmiediately  ftD 
back  on  the  pillow  a  lifeless  mass.    He  was  dead. 

I  called  out  in  haste ;  some  one  came  running  in.  He  was  Booa  for 
rounded  with  pious  tears  and  prayers.  As  for  me,  I  withdrew,  my 
soul  deeply  troubled  by  this  extraordinary  scene,  which  most  ] 
forever  a  secret  between  the  dead  man  and  mo. 

This  sad  event  in  the  family  at  once  burdened  me  with  the 
and  duties  of  which  I  stood  in  need,  to  justify,  in  my  own  sight,  nqp 
prolonged  stay  in  this  house.  I  am  unable  to  conceive  for  whmt  nKh 
tives  M.  Laubebin  advised  me  to  put  off  my  departure.  What  oaa  ke 
hope  from  this  delay  ?  I  fancy  he  has,  in  this  matter,  yielded  to  a 
kind  of  vague  superstition  and  childish  weakness,  that  ought  nevw  to 
have  influenced  a  mind  of  that  temper,  and  to  whioh  I  have 
done  wrong  to  submit. 

How  conies  it  that  he  did  not  see  that  he  was  assigning  m 
tional  useless  suffering,  and  a  position  of  no  freedom  or 
What  am  I  doing  here  now  ?    Is  not  now  the  time  when  I  oaa  jm^f 
be  reproached  with  playing  with  the  most  sacred  feelings  ?    Mj  f 
interview  with  Mile.  Marguerite  sufficed  to  prove  to  me  the  foil  ] 
of  the  test  to  which  I  had  condemned  myself;  when  M. '. 
death  happened,  and  restored  for  a  short  time  some  d^p-ee  i 
ness  to  my  intercourse,  and  a  kind  of  propriety  to  my  atey. 
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All  is  said !  O  God  I  %ow  strong  was  that  tie !  how  it  encompassed 
my  whole  heart !  how  it  has  torn  my  heart  to  break  it  1 

Yesterday  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  as  I  was  leaning  oat  at  my 
open  window,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  faint  light  approach  my  room 
through  the  dark  paths  in  the  park,  and  in  a  direction  which  people 
from  the  chateau  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking.  A  moment  after, 
there  was  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  Mile,  de  Porhoet  came  iv,  qait« 
oat  of  breath.     *  Cousin,'  she  said,  '  I  want  to  talk  to  you.' 

I  looked  her  in  the  face.     '  Some  bad  news  ? ' 

*  No,  not  exactly  that.  However,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  Sit 
down.  My  dear  child,  you  have  passed  two  or  three  evenings  of  this 
week  at  the  chateau :  have  you  noticed  nothing  new,  nothing  strange, 
about  the  ladies  there  ? ' 

*  Nothmg.' 

*  Have  you  not  at  least  noticed  in  the  expression  of  their  &ces  a 
sort  of  unusual  tranquillity? ' 

*  Perhaps  so.  Apart  from  grief  at  their  recent  loss,  they  have 
seemed  to  me  more  calm,  and  even  more  happy  than  formerly.' 

*  Doubtless.  Other  peculiarities  would  have  struck  you,  if  you  had 
lived,  as  I  have,  in  daily  intimacy  with  them  the  past  fortnight.  For 
iDStance,  I  have  often  detected  signs  of  a  secret  understanding  and 
some  mysterious  arrangement  passing  between  them.  Moreover,  their 
habits  have  altered  noticeably.  Mme.  Laroque  has  put  away  her  bra- 
zier, her  sentry-box,  all  her  harmless  Creole  inanities ;  she  rises  at 
fabulous  hours,  and  sits  down  at  the  work-table  with  Marguerite  be- 
fore day-break.  They  are  both  smitten  with  a  passionate  taste  for 
embroidery,  and  are  learning  how  much  money  a  woman  can  earn  a 
day  in  that  kind  of  employment.  In  short,  there  was  an  enigma,  of 
wUch  I  strove  to  find  the  key.  The  key  has  just  been  revealed  to 
me,  and,  though  perhaps  intruding  on  your  private  affairs  sooner  than 
suits  you,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  it  you  without  delay.' 

Aftet  the  protestations  of  perfect  secresy  which  I  eagerly  made  to 
her,  Mile,  de  Porhoet  went  on  to  say,  in  her  own  gentle,  firm  lan- 
guage :  '  Mme.  Aubry  came  this  evening  to  see  me  by  stealth ;  she 
began  by  throwing  both  her  ugly  arms  round  my  neck,  which  dis- 
pleased me  very  much  ;  then,  in  the  thick  of  a  thousand  selfish  lamen- 
tations which  I  spare  you,  she  entreated  me  to  stop  her  relations,  on 
the  brink  of  ruin.  This  is  what  she  has  learned  by  listening  at  doors, 
as  her  graceful  custom  is  ;  the  ladies  are  at  this  moment  asking  for 
power  to  make  over  all  their  property  to  a  religious  society  at  Rennes, 
80  as  to  destroy  the  inequality  of  fortune  which  still  separates  Margue- 
rite and  you.  Not  being  able  to  make  you  rich,  they  are  making 
ihemjselves  poor.    I  thought  I  could  not  leave  you  in  ignorance,  cousin, 
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of  this  revolution,  which  is  equally  woi-thy  of  their  generous  souls  and 
their  &ntastic  brains.  You  will  excuse  me  &r  adding  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  put  a  stop  to  their  design  at  any  cost.  What  repentanoe  ii 
laying  up  for  our  friends,  and  with  what  frightful  responsibiUty  it 
threatens  you,  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you ;  you  understand  it  as  wdl 
as  I  do,  at  a  glance.  If  you  could  now,  my  fiiend,  accept  MargoMte^ 
hand,  that  would  settle  every  thing  in  the  happiest  way  in  the  worid ; 
but  you  are  tied  down  in  this  respect  by  an  engagement,  idiicli,  UiBd 
and  rash  as  it  was,  is  none  the  less  binding  on  your  honor.  There  re- 
mains, .therefore,  but  one  thing  for  you  to  do :  to  leave  Brittany  with- 
out delay,  and  resolutely  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  hopes 
which  your  presence  here  must  inevitably  result  in  fostering.  Wheo 
you  are  no  longer  here,  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  bring  those  two 
children  to  reason  again.' 

*  Well  I  I  am  ready ;  I  will  go  away  this  very  night.* 

^That  is  right,'  she  said.  ^  In  giving  you  this  advice,  my  fnend^I 
myself  obey  a  very  rigorous  law  of  honor.  You  cheered  the  last  mo- 
ments of  my  loneliness ;  you  restored  to  me  the  illusion  of  the  swoet 
est  attachments  of  this  life,  attachments  lost  to  me  for  many  years.  Is 
sending  you  away,  I  am  offering  up  my  last  sacrifice :  it  is  an 
one.'  She  rose,  and  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  without 
^  At  my  age  we  do  not  embrace  young  men,'  she  resumed, 
sadly,  ^  we  bless  them.  Farewell,  dear  child,  and  thank  yon!  May 
the  good  God  help  you ! '  I  kissed  her  trembling  hands,  and  die  lift 
me  precipitately. 

I  hastily  made  preparations  for  my  departure,  and  then  wrote  ft  ftv 
lines  to  Mme.  Laroque.  I  entreated  her  to  renounce  a  deteniiiiiiido% 
the  full  scope  of  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  estunate»  andio 
which  I  was  firmly  resolved,  on  my  part,  not  to  become  an  mooomj^Btk 
I  gave  her  my  word  —  and  she  knew  that  it  could  be  rdied  oo-r^l 
I  would  never  accept  happiness  at  the  cost  of  her  ruin.  At  the  i 
of  the  letter,  the  better  to  divert  her  from  her  mad  pbuii  1 1 
vaguely  of  a  near  future,  in  which  I  pretended  to  diaeem  i 
fortune. 

At  midnight,  when  all  were  asleep,  I  said  fitrewell,  a  onul  1 
to  my  retreat,  to  the  old  tower  where  I  had  suffered  so  deqilj,  i 
I  had  loved  so  deeply !  and  stole  into  the  chateau  by  m 
of  which  a  key  had  been  given  me.  I  stealthily  croseod,  Uke  aeriidb 
nal,  the  empty  and  sounding  galleries,  finding  my  wmy  aa  trail -Ar  I 
could  in  the  darkness,  and  at  last  reached  the  drawing-room  vlMrtil 
had  seen  her  for  the  first  time.  She  and  her  mother  had;  Ifftil 
scarcely  an  hour  ago;  their  recent  presence  was  still  betrmjed; ly  A 
sweet,  warm  perfume,  with  which  I  was  suddenly  intoadentod.  I 
sought  and  touched  the  basket,  in  which  her  hand  had,  i^  tmf  Mir 
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ments  previoiwly,  replaced  ber  newly-begun  embroidery.  Alas!  my 
poor  heart  I  I  fell  on  my  knees  before  tba. place  which  she  usually 
oooapies;  and  there,  my  forehead  throbbing  against  the  marble,  I  wept 
and  sobbed  like  a  child.    O  God  I  how  I  loved  her! 

I  took  advantage  of  the  last  hours  of  the  night  to  be  driven  secretly 
into  the  small  neighboring  town,  where  I  this  morning  took  the  coach 
for  Bennes.  To-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  in  Paris.  Poverty,  loneli- 
ness, and  despair ;  you  whom  I  left  there,  I  come  to  find  you  again ! 
Last  dream  of  youth  —  dream  of  heaven,  farewell ! 


Him. 

Nbxt  day,  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  about  to  go  to  the  railway,  a 
post-chaise  drove  into  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel,  and  I  saw  old  Alain 
get  down  out  of  it.  His  countenance  brightened  when  he  saw  me. 
*Ah!  Sir!  what  good  fortune,  you  are  not  gone  away  yet !  Here  is  a 
letter  for  you ! '  I  recognized  Laubepin's  hand-writing.  He  told  me 
in  two  lines  that  Mile,  de  Porhoct  was  senously  ill,  and  was  asking  for 
me.  I  only  took  time  to  change  horses,  and  then  threw  myself  into  the 
chaise,  after  persuading  Alain,  not  without  difficulty,  to  take  the  seat 
opposite  me.  I  then  pressed  him  with  questions.  I  made  him  repeat 
the  news  he  had  told  me,  which  seemed  to  me  incredible.  MUe.  de 
Porhoct  had  received,  the  previous  evening,  from  Laub6pin^s  hands,  a 
ministerial  document,  announcing  that  she  was  put  into  full  and  entire 
possession  of  the  inheritance  of  her  friends  in  Spain.  *  And  it  seems,* 
Alain  added,  '  that  she  owes  it  to  you.  Sir,  who  discovered  some  old 
papers  in  the  tower  that  nobody  thought  of,  but  which  have  proved 
the  old  lady's  good  rights.  I  do  n't  know  what  truth  there  is  in  it ; 
but  if  it  is  so,  it 's  a  pity,  I  said  to  myself,  that  such  a  respectable  lady 
should  have  got  such  ideas  into  her  head  about  a  cathedral,  and  won't 
let  them  go ;  for  you  must  know  she  holds  to  them  more  than  ever. 
Sir.  At  first  when  she  received  the  news,  she  fell  flat  on  the  floor, 
and  they  thought  she  was  dead ;  but  in  an  hour  she  began  to  talk 
without  end  or  break  about  her  cathedral,  choir  and  nave,  chapter  and 
canons,  north  aisle  and  south  aisle,  so  much,  that  they  had  to  bring 
her  an  architect  and  some  masons,  and  lay  all  the  plans  of  her  cursed 
building  on  her  bed.    At  last,  after  three  hours'  talking  about  it,  she 

dozed  a  little,  then  woke  up  and  asked  to  see  Monsieur Monsieor 

le  Marquis,'  (here  Alain  shut  his  eyes  and  bowed,)  *  and  they  sent  me 
quickly  after  you.  Sir.  It  seems  she  wishes  to  consult  Monsieur  about 
llie  aisle.' 

This  strange  event  threw  me  into  profound  astonishment.  Still,  by 
the  help  of  my  own  recollections,  and  the  confused  particulars  given 
me  by  Alain,  I  contrived  to  hit  on  an  explanation  which  more  positive 
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information  was  soon  to  confirm.  As  I  have  said,  the  eaee  of  the  soo> 
cession  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Porho^ts  had  gone  throogfa  two 
phases.  First,  there  was  a  long  law-suit  between  Mile,  de  PoihoSt  md 
a  great  house  of  Castile,  which  my  aged  Mend  had  finally  lost  in  the' 
highest  court ;  then  a  new  suit  had  arisen,  in  which  Mile,  de  Pochoet 
was  not  even  concerned,  about  the  same  succession^  between  the 
Spanish  heirs  and  the  Crown,  which  alleged  that  the  property  had  de- 
volved to  it  as  an  escheat.  Meanwhile,  still  prosecuting  my  reeeardiei 
among  the  Porho(3t  archives,  I  had,  about  two  months  bcdfore  my  d^ 
parture  from  the  chateau,  laid  my  hand  on  a  curious  docomenti  of 
which  I  here  give  the  literal  text : 

*DoN  Phiup,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Kmg  of  Castile,  Leon,  AngODi 
the  Two  Sicilies,  Jerusalem,  Navarre,  Grenada,  Toledo,  Valeiieia»  Qa- 
Hcia,  Majorca,  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  Murcia,  Ja3n,  the  Algarfei^ 
Algesiras,  Gibraltar,  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Eastern  and  Weelern  In- 
dies, and  islands  and  continents  of  the  Ocean ;  Arch-Duke  of  Aoilrii; 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  and  Milan ;  Count  of  Hapsbnrg,  Flaoden^ 
the  Tyrol,  and  Barcelona ;  Lord  of  Biscay  and  Molina,  etc 

*To  thee,  Ilerve  Joan  Jocelyn,  Sieur  de  Porhoet-CraCl,  Connt  Tonei 
Nuevas,  etc.,  who  hast  followed  me  into  my  realms  and  served  with 
exemplary  faithfulness,  I  promise  by  special  £ivor,  that,  in  ease  of  thy 
direct  and  lawfiil  descendants  becoming  extinct,  the  possesrions  of  ^ 
house  shall  revert,  even  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  my  orowB, 
to  the  direct  and  lawful  descendants  of  the  French  brandi  of  the 
Porho(?t-Gael  family,  as  long  as  any  shall  exist. 

*  And  I  make  this  engagement  for  myself  and  my  sncoesBonii  on  Wf 
kingly  faith  and  word. 

*  Given  at  the  Escurial,  April,  16th,  1 716.  r%  n  «««.» 


Side  by  side  with  this  document,  which  was  only  a  \ 
I  had  found  the  original  text^  with  the  Spanisb  anus  oo  ik 
poitance  of  the  document  had  not  escaped  me ;  but  I  had  1 
of  exaggerating  it.  I  had  great  donbts  as  to  whether  the  ^ 
a  title»  over  which  so  many  yean  and  events  had  rolled, 
milted  by  the  Spanish  Giovemment :  I  even  doubted  ^ 
hare  the  power  to  do  justice  to  it.  in  case  it  should  kani  the  vBL  f 
therefore  decided  to  leave  Mile,  de  Porho^  in  igaotanee  qf  adi^' 
covery  of  such  apparently  problematie  efTed ;  and  I  rwlhioi  ageltf 
to  dispatching  the  deed  to  Lanb^pin.  Not  receiTiBg  wmj  wmmmm$% 
had  svx^n  foT\^>lten  it  in  the  midst  of  the  personal  Mixy^H^g  wUik  Altf 
overwhelmed  me.  However*  eontnunr  to  my  nqjeii  wmfkkm^  ihi 
Spanish  Government  did  not  heskate  about  redeenMy  the  praain  ^ 
liiilip  V^  and  immediately  that  a  iaal  deonee  gare  to  the  Qamm  Av 
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immense  inheritance  of  the  Porho^ts,  the  Goverament  nobly  restored 
it  to  the  lawM  heir. 

^  It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  I  got  out  of  the  chaise,  be- 
ferci  the  threshold  of  the  humble  cottage,  which  that  almost  royal  for^ 
tone  had  so  tardily  entered.  The  little  servant  came  to  the  door. 
She  was  weeping.  I  immediately  heard  M.  Laubepin's  deep  voice,  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  saying :  ^  It  is  he ! '  I  hastily  ascended  the 
stairs.  The  old  man  pressed  my  hand  warmly,  and  ushered  me,  with- 
out a  word,  into  Mile,  de  Porhoet's  room.  The  physician  and  the 
onr6  from  the  town  sat  silently  in  the  shade  of  a  window.  Mme.  La- 
roqne  was  kneeling  on  a  chair  near  the  bed ;  her  daughter,  standing 
near  the  head  of  the  bed,  was  supporting  the  pillows  on  which  my 
poor  friend's  head  rested.  When  the  sick  woman  saw  me,  a  slight 
smile  passed  over  her  greatly  changed  features ;  and  she  with  difficulty 
^^semgSLged  one  of  her  arms.  I  took  her  hand,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
coald  not  restrain  my  tears. 

*  My  child  I »  she  said,  '  my  dear  child  I '  Then  she  looked  steadily 
at  M.  Laubepin.  The  old  notary  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper  which  was 
OD  the  bed,  and  appearing  to  finish  reading  something  that  had  been 
interrupted,  said : 

*  For  these  reasons,  I  appoint,  by  this  will,  (the  whole  of  which  is 
written  by  my  own  hand,)  universal  legatee  of  all  my  property,  as  well 
in  Spain  as  in  France,  without  any  reserve  or  conditions,  Maxime- 
Jacques-Marie  Odiot,  Marquis  de  Champcey  d'Hauterive,  of  noble 
heart  and  noble  race.     Such  is  my  will.  *  Jocitltnds  Jeannk, 

*  Comtesse  de  Porhokt-Gaxl.* 

In  my  excessive  surprise,  I  rose  with  a  sort  of  abruptness,  and  was 
about  to  speak,  when  Mile,  de  Porhoet,  gently  guiding  my  hand, 
placed  it  in  Marguerite's.  At  the  sudden  touch,  the  dear  girl  trembled ; 
she  bowed  her  young  forehead  over  the  pillow  of  death,  and  murmured, 
blushing,  some  words  in  the  dying  woman's  ear.  As  for  me,  I  coukl 
find  no  words ;  I  feU  on  my  knees  again,  and  prayed  to  God.  Some 
minutes  had  passed  amid  solemn  silence,  when  Marguerite  withdrew 
her  hand  from  mine  suddenly,  and  made  a  sign  of  alarm.  The  doctor 
approached  hastily,  and  I  rose.  Mile,  de  Porhofit's  head  had  sunk 
^)ack  suddenly ;  her  looks  were  fixed,  radiant,  and  turned  toward  hea- 
ven ;  her  lips  parted  a  little,  as  if  she  had  been  talking  in  a  dream,  she 
said :  *  O  God  I  God  of  mercy !  I  see  it — yonder  I  Yes :  the  choir, 
the  golden  lamps,  the  windows  —  the  sun  every  where  I  Two  angels 
kneeling  before  the  altar — in  white  robes  —  they  wave  their  wings. 
O  God  !  they  are  alive ! '  This  cry  died  away  on  her  mouth,  and  left, 
it  smiling :  she  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  falling  asleep,  and  suddenly  an  air 
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of  undying  youth  spread  over  her  countenance,  which  could  no  longer 
have  been  recognized. 

Such  a  death,  crowning  such  a  lifia,  carries  with  it  lessons  with  whidi 
I  wished  my  soul  to  be  filled  to  its  depths.  I  begged  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  room  with  the  priest.  That  pious  vigil,  I  trust,  will  not  be  lost 
upon  me.  As  I  looked  on  that  countenance  which  wore  the  impress 
of  glorious  peace,  and  over  which  some  reflection  of  the  supernatural 
seemed  dimly  to  stray,  more  than  one  forgotteu  or  doubted  truth  cams 
before  me  with  irresistible  evidence.  My  noble,  h<dj  friend,  I  well 
knew  that  you  had  possessed  the  virtue  of  sacrifice :  I  then  saw  tiiat 
you  had  received  its  reward.  ^ 

Toward  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  giving  way  to  wearineas,  I  Mt 
a  wish  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  for  a  moment.  I  descended  the  stair* 
case  in  the  dark,  and  walked  into  the  garden,  avoiding  going  tlircnigh 
the  parlor  on  the  ground-floor,  where  I  had  observed  a  liglit.  Ike 
night  was  profoundly  gloomy.  As  I  approached  the  turret  at  the  cad 
of  the  little  inclosure,  a  slight  noise  sounded  under  the  hombanMi 
and  an  indistinct  form  at  the  same  moment  emerged  from  among  As 
leaves.  I  felt  a  sudden  dizziness,  my  heart  palpitated,  the  sky  Iboksd 
fall  of  stars.  ^  Marguerite ! '  I  said,  stretching  out  my  arms.  I  hmti 
a  little  cry,  then  my  name  murmured  in  a  whbper,  then  nothing— and 
I  felt  her  lips  on  mine.    I  thought  my  soul  was  leaving  me  1 

I  have  given  Helen  half  my  fortune :  Marguerite  is  my 
close  these  pages  forever.    I  have  nothing  to  confide  to  them 
It  may  be  said  of  men,  as  it  has  been  said  of  nations:  *The ' 
are  those  that  have  no  history ! ' 


DEPARTED. 

The  loye^d^  winds  went  all  day  kng 

About  the  gardens,  to4uid-&o ; 
In  vain  they  listened  for  her  TOioe 

In  some  sweet  strain  of  long  ago; 
And  where  flie  cypress  darkest  g^oomed^ 

And  rose  the  c(4d,  danqi  sepokhn^ 
Tbey  entered  shuddering,  and  saw 

Death  sitting  orowned,  bat  not  by  her. 

And  heedless  of  their  sympa&y, 

And  blind  to  an  the  shows  of  spring, 
Stretched  on  a  hilKside  sown  wifli  flowen. 

They  heard  a  weeping  poet  sing 
Of  one  more  lovely  than  his  thou^ 

And  one  more  worthy  than  his  fiita ; 
Of  one  forefcr,  ercr  gooe^ 

And  005  remaining  desolate! 


i^ 
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ENO-XiISH   ANT)     SOOXTISH   ^^.1^1^^.338. 

That  law  which  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  political  science 
in  regard  to  human  government,  that  it  develops  from  the  most  sim- 
ple to  the  most  complex  forms,  and  from  the  most  complex  to  the 
simplest  again,  in  its  first  part  at  least,  if  not  in  its  last,  is  true  of 
poetry.  A  Milton  could  not  have  sung  except  after  a  Homer,  and  the 
civilization  which  made  Milton  possible,  made  another  Homer  impossi- 
ble. Only  when  the  world  was  young  could  such  a  minstrel  as  Homer 
sing ;  only  when  nations  are  young  are  their  best  ballads  written. 

Nations,  like  men,  progress  from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  ballads 
are  the  natural  product  of  the  earlier  period,  as  epics  and  dramas  are  of 
a  later.  To  say  this  is  to  authenticate  the  widest  variance  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  to  disclose  the  secret  of  the  complex  and  elaborately 
artistic  forms  of  modern  poetry,  and  to  hit  upon  the  secret  of  the  power 
and  also  the  weakness  of  these  simpler  and  earlier  ones.  Of  these, 
in  most  instances,  the  origin,  like  the  source  of  the  Nile,  is  hidden  in 
obscurity.  We  only  know  that,  sung  or  recited  at  first  by  wandering 
minstrels,  the  stream  of  oral  tradition  has  borne  them  along  from  dis- 
tant periods  to  our  own  time.  Of  historical  and  border  ballads  we 
may  certainly  say  that  they  were  not  written  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  which  they  commemorate ;  and  here  and  there  in  bor- 
der and  other  ballads,  an  allusion  will  serve  to  fix  reasonably  definite 
limits  of  time  within  which  they  must  have  been  written.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  date  of  early  ballads  is  as  obscure  as  their 
authorship  invariably  is.  The  strong  throb  of  a  human  heart-beat  is 
felt  along  their  lines,  but  no  name  appears  of  him  who  first  sang  the 
Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,  or  read  the  riddles  of  Captain  Wedderbum'g 
remarkable  courtsliip. 

For  example,  the  best  known  of  all  ballads,  those  which  relate  to 
Robin  Hood,  were  common  in  their  earliest  forms  more  than  five 
hundred  years  ago,  but  we  can  say  no  more  than  this  either  of  their 
origin  or  authors.  And  in  old  dramas  and  other  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners of  literature,  we  find  fragments  of  still  older  baUads,  here  a  re- 
frain, there  a  bacchanalian  catch  or  a  few  lines  from  a  simple  ditty,  of 
which  the  original  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  pushed  aside  into  forget- 
fulness  by  the  tide  of  new  and  fresher  ones  which  occupied  the  popular 
thought,  just  as  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  secluded  comers  of  the 
.continent  of  Europe  we  find  Basques  and  Finns,  fragments  of  that 
earlier  race  which  once  covered  the  land  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  but  were  afterwards  superseded  by  the  successive  wave» 
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in  the  great  tide  of  Aryan  races  which  rolled  down  over  Bnrope  from 
the  central  plains  of  Asia  many  hundred  years  ago. 

Daring  the  last  century,  principally,  the  great  body  of  Bnglisfc  and 
Scottish  ballads  has  been  transferred  from  the  memories  of  qmuMDiih 
strels,  reciters,  and  old  wives,  and  from  the  pages  of  rare  aad^^^i^e 
mannscripts,  to  the  safer  keeping  of  the  printed  page.  Not  tbait  die 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  quite  failed  to  perfeim  tlii  dofy. 
Bat  while  the  collections  of  D'XJrfey,  Ramsay,  Dryden,  W«|Kliv  wi 
the  London  collection  of  1723-25  preserved  in  their  dty  ninny  iirt 
might  otherwise  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  it  is  not  to  Wfinrgottoi 
that  to  Bishop  Percy's  fidthful  and  tireless  zeal,  his  profound  i<MM»ii^ 
and  benevolent  genius,  and  the  impulse  ^hiuh  his  publication  of  tbe 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  gave  to  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  our  earliest  national  literature,  we  are  princi pally  indebted  for  tlie 
possession  of  such  a  various  mass  of  ballads  —  baUadB  of  chivalry,  of 
fairies,  and  magic,  and  ghosts,  tragic  ballads,  ballads  of  love,  of  out* 
laws  and  foresters,  ballads  historical,  sat  iric':alf  and  even  moral  —  as 
that  from  which  these  eight  volumes  have  been  compiled.  What  an 
impulse  that  waa,  may  be  read  in  the  Li^^tory  of  English  litentur^. 
Four  years  later  Herd  published  his  collection  of  Ancient  and  ScoltNi 
songs,  and  eleven  years  after,  Pinkerton  his  first  collection.  Then  la 
1783  the  captious  Ritson  began  his  coUeetion^  and  publicmtlotm,  not 
ended  till  1802,  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  amoTig  them;  and  Can- and 
James  Johnson  gathered  their  musical  museums  before  the  eentuiy 
ended.  Monk  Lewis  and  Dalzell  opened  the  new  centurT,  the  tiloe- 
teenth,  with  their  handful,  or  perhaps  ll  would  be  belter  to  msf% 
mouthful  of  song,  but  they  were  soon  put  oat  of  sight  by  Sir  W^ter 
Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  Jamieson's  Popaliir  Bil- 
lads,  and  Evans'  Old  Ballads,  to  say  nothing  of  Hog^,  Imng,  Si^rpm 
Maidment^  mere  elephants  beside  those  megathmuma,  bat  togellnir 
doing  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  done  in  the  way  of  pumping  Teotr- 
able  sybils,  mutilating  or  dedphering  bad  mantisenpt^  or  seonfing 
aoarce  editions,  for  Uie  first  quarter  of  Uie  nineteenth  century,  Hien 
set  to  work  Allan  CunninghaDi,  Greorge  li.  Kinlock^  Wtlltam  Motlief^ 
weO,  and  Robot  Chambers,  four  indnstrio'.is  meu,  two  o€  them  gooi 
poets  Uionadves,  and  knowing  a  good  balbd  wlicfi  tlie^  «aw  H,  md 
four  of  them  ah<^ther  too  req>ectaUe  gentlemen  to  lie  mentioned  in 
the  same  paragraph  with  a  certain  individual  whom  for  prtrate  f^ 
sons  we  put  into  a  tight  Utile  aoitaice  by  himself.  Feter  Bndkfin. 
The  last  quarter  of  a  century  also  has  been  made  meaioivlilo  by  tke 
formation  and  the  labors  of  the  vmnooa  fodetles,  the  Peiey  Sodi^jr 
especially,  (another  mark  of  the  Bi8iio|i^  biiaciiee,)  In  the  piiblifl^H 
tions  of  the  Percy  Soci^  are  indnded  the  well-knowii  coUeeiiotii  <i^^ 
J.  Piiyne  CoUier,  Thomas  Wi^t»  J.  O.  HalEweU,  and  J.  H,  Dixoii^ 
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and  when  to  these  are  added  those  of  S.  C.  Hall,  Whitelaw,  John 
Matthew  Gutch,  Rembault,  Graham,  Chappell,  and  the  Howitts,  there 
have  been  mentioned  all  the  editors  whose  books  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance, though  there  are  fifty  others  who  have  now  and  then  added 
a  bucketful  to  the  general  stream. 

And  now  if  the  reader  wants  to  have  in  eight  nut-shells  the  con- 
centrated exceUence,  and  the  selected  ballads  from  all  these  collec- 
tions which  not  one  in  fifty  of  us  can  manage  to  gather  or  find  time 
to  read,  let  him  betake  himself  to  Professor  Child's  collection  whose 
title  is  given  below.*  It  is  the  best  in  print.  We  fail  to  find  the 
essay  which  on  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  the  editor  promised 
those  who  should  remain  faithful  purchasers  till  the  last.  Professor 
Child  has  shown  himself  competent  for  the  task,  and  the  special 
essays  of  Percy,  Ritson,  and  Hallowell,  Gutch,  Chambers,  and  Scott, 
together  with  his  own  brief  but  admirable  historical  or  critical  intro- 
ductions to  these  ballads,  have  not  removed  the  necessity  which  we 
hope  he  will  yet  feel  imposed  upon  him  of  gathering  up  into  one  gen- 
eral view  all  that  is  now  known  of  the  minstrels,  and  their  minstrelsy, 
and  of  discussing  at  large  their  origin,  history,  and  characteristics,  and 
their  value  as  indications  of  national  peculiarity,  with  more  than  the 
scope  and  eloquence,  and  less  than  the  prejudice,  personal  and  na- 
tional, of  Motherwell's  essay. 

Its  special  excellences  as  a  compilation  are  the  comprehensive 
judgment  shown  in  its  selections.  It  contains  all  the  authentic 
ancient  ballads,  the  best  of  the  more  modern  ones,  and  none  of  the 
imitations,  not  even  Percy's,  Scott's,  Jaraieson's,  Leyden's,  or  Cun- 
ningham's ;  and  to  say  this  is  to  give  it  the  highest  praise.  With  a 
proper  sentiment,  the  author  has  declined  to  imitate  the  example  of 
some  early  editors  who,  more  anxious  to  trick  out  these  ancient  memo- 
rials of  the  race  in  the  fleeting  fashions  of  their  time,  than  to  preserve 


*  Engush  and  Scottish  Ballads.  Selected  and  edited  bj  Francis  James  Child.  8 
▼ols.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Prof.  Child  has  classified  his  selections  under  nine  heads.  1.  Romances  of  Chivalry, 
and  Legends  of  the  popular  Heroes  of  England.  2.  Ballads  of  Fairies,  Elves,  Magic  and 
Ghosts.  3.  Tragic  Love  Ballads.  4.  Other  Tragic  Ballads.  5.  Love  Ballads  not  Tragic 
6.  The  Robin  Hood  Ballads.  7.  Border  Ballads.  8.  Historical  and  quasi-Historical  Bal- 
lads. 9.  Miscellaneous  Ballads,  including  the  Humorous,  Satirical,  Burlesque,  Moral  and 
Scriptaral.  To  these  a  copious  index  is  subjoined,  bj  which  anj  ballad  can  be  easily 
found,  under  any  of  its  forms  or  titles. 

It  would  have  been  quite  in  place,  did  space  permit,  to  mention  here  the  prose  le- 
gends, romances,  and  tales  which  the  industry  of  the  same  period  has  discovered  and  put 
in  print.  These,  as  a  whole,  however,  have  not  been  kept  as  free  from  officious  emenda- 
tions as  the  ballads,  while  their  prose  form  has  rendered  them  always  liable  to,  and  sub- 
jects of  various  and  often  essential  modifications.  They  are  of  the  next  to  highest  value, 
however,  in  all  those  respects  for  which  the  ballads  are  valuable,  and  are  quite  aa  inter- 
esting to  the  general  reader. 
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their  priceless  integrity,  both  mixed  np  different  Yerfli<ni8  of  the  same 
ballad  and  confused  others  which  perhaps  had  nothing  more  in  com- 
mon than  the  original  story,  and  in  all  cases  were  successful  in  remov- 
ing the  traces  of  that  lusty  vigor  and  homely  simplicity  yrhlA,  are 
their  peculiar  charm.  Professor  Child  chooses  the  best  version  for  the 
place  of  honor,  leaving  inferior  versions  to  follow,  or  collating  di^n 
in  foot-notes,  or  gathering  them  into  appendices. 

The  dassiQcation  which  would  include  all  ancient  ballads  and  the 
only  successful  modem  ones,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would  ex- 
clude the  greatest  number  of  modern  poems,  is  perhaps  that  wUch 
names  the  one  objective  and  the  latter  subjective.  How  little  we 
know  of  the  minstrel  or  his  moods.  He,  like  his  hean^ra,  is  entiiLtly 
absorbed  in  the  ballad  which  is  ringing  from  his  harp  and  lips.  He 
does  not  open  with  an  invocation  to  the  nine  muses,  the  three  graces^ 
or  attendant  choirs,  but  briefly,  vigorously,  dramatically  strikes  ai 
onc^  the  action  of  the  ballad,  its  time  and  place,  or  the  character  of 
the  principal  actor.  There  are  no  episodes,  nor  even  those  allusions 
with  which  the  best  of  modern  poets  love  to  diversify  their  poems.  If 
any  allusions  are  introduced,  they  are  of  the  briefest  and  most  simple 
character,  finished  in  a  line.  So,  too,  the  old  baliadist  will  never  be 
found  tracking  long  metaphors  through  the  labyrinths  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness. Indeed  the  reader  shall  search  scores  of  them  through 
and  never  find  a  single  metaphor  to  reward  his  pains  \  and  stnHes  are 
much  more  infrequent  than  in  modem  verse,  besides  being  shorter  and 
more  vivid.  The  language,  too,  has  a  character  of  Its  own.  Its  words 
are  of  the  simplest,  often  homely,  sometimes  coarse,  but  full  of  vigor 
and  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  Unlike  the  fine  subjective  verse  of 
Tennyson,  these  words  do  not  '  half*  reveal  and  half  conceal  the  m\ 
within.*  Such  are  used  as  reveal  the  whole  thought  *  a^  picture  tl 
event  described,  even  the  wonders  of  elf-land,  aiid  the  magic  of  iioj 
country  superstitions,  vividly  on  the  brain  of  the  hearer  and  readit! 
The  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  best  of  them  u  woaderM.  Hicy^ 
are  rigid  with  strength  like  an  athletic  arm,  and  the  catastrophe  ooiuei 
like  a  blow  from  his  fist.  Nothing  is  tolerated  wbieh  delays  the 
elusion.  The  secondary  plots  of  t  pi  nt  drama,  the  episodes  of 
modern  epic,  the  discursive  eloa  annot  trace  their  origin  he: 

The  hero  himself^  even  if  he  be  ng  Arthur,  cannot  indulge  him^dl 
in  verbosity,  nor,  as  is  the  princi  function  of  the  modern  draiuat 
or  poetic  hero,  riot  in  declai  n.  He  is  terse  and  taciturn,  aaks  feii 
questions,  and  those  short  and  sJ  p,  \  gets  brk^f  answers;  aad  yH 
the  knights  are  knights  of  co  .   H<    r  much  truer  to  the  quicle,  i 

mediate  action  and  speech  ;hy     e  is  this  characteristic  of  i 

ballads  than  the  windy  de  o      the  obtnulf^d  ajid  mmaiaral 


ouHI 
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moralizing  action  of  the  modern  stage  and  story,  all  which  has  its  apo- 
theosis in  the  infinite  absurdities  of  the  Italian  opera. 

Reading  these  old  ballads,  we  may  see  what  the  world  lost  while  it 
was  gaining  '  the  long  result  of  time,'  and  accumulating  its  inheritance 
of  a  complex  and  highly-cultivated  civilization.  Here  gleams  the  old 
truth  which  we  have  exchanged  for  the  glitter  of  the  conventional 
lie ;  here  stands  the  majesty  of  naked  fact  which  the  prudish  world  has 
been  affecting  to  hide  from  its  wicked  eyes  with  falsehood  and  frippery. 
Here  naught  is  concealed ;  hate  is  hate,  and  it  is  honest  and  open.  It 
does  not  work  to  its  result  with  slow  revenges,  but  first  sends  the  hot 
word,  follows  it  with  the  sudden  blow,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  Love  is  love,  and  it  is  honest.  Desertion  does  not  follow  the 
passion  of  the  unrecorded  bridal.  The  lover,  like  the  hater,  has  but 
a  single  motive,  and  it  is  worked  into  action  with  equal  directness. 
Each  is  as  single-minded  as  a  child.  If  two  heroes  quarrel,  one  or 
both  dies.  K  lovers  love  and  friends  are  kind,  they  marry  and  go  a- 
maying  all  their  days.  If  the  cruel  parent  will  not  suffer  their  mar- 
riage, they  love  none  the  less,  and  it  is  the  last  gift  of  love.  What  to 
the  prudish  might  seem  unchaste  thoughts,  come  from  their  simple- 
heartedness  and  that  unconsciousness  of  evil  which  is  the  badge  of 
their  innate  purity.     Burd  Ellen  says  to  Childe  Waters : 

*  My  girdle  of  gold  that  was  too  large, 
Is  now  too  short  for  mee  ; 
And  all  is  with  one  childe  of  yours, 

I  feele  sturre  at  my  side  ; 
Hy  gowne  of  greene  it  is  too  straight, 
Before  it  was  too  wide.' 

We  are  told  without  reserve  why  Mary  Hamilton  was  made  to  put  on 

robes  of  red, 

*  To  sheen  tho'  Edinbruch  town.* 

And  so  it  is  always,  the  facts  of  life  are  not  covered  up  out  of  sight, 
nor  song  and  speech  upon  them  made  vulgar  and  immodest  because 
rare  and  prohibited.  They  take  their  place  beside  other  subjects  of 
the  minstrel's  song,  and  are  to  him  neither  more  nor  less  than  any 
other.  This  simplicity,  directness,  and  truthfulness  of  thought  had  its 
fit  expression  in  a  homely  plainness  of  style.  Romantic  adventure, 
wild  superstition,  or  bold  emprise,  are  alike  clothed  in  the  simple 
language  of  an  unlettered  people. 

Ballad-makers  and  ballad-singers  sang  to  rude,  brave  men,  whose 
hearts  were  wont  to  beat  steadily  and  stoutly,  and  were  not  ashamed 
of  tears.  So  it  comes  that  the  pathos  of  their  songs  which  when  they 
were  sung  went  straight  from  heart  to  heart,  to  us  also  is  infinitely 
tender  and  touching.    The  sorrow  they  sang  was  not  of  the  sort  that 
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could  be  comforted  with  six  months  of  black,  three  of  dark  grays,  and 
then  to  colors  again.  Their  grief  was  remediless,  and  its  voice  of  such 
a  hopelessness  of  tone  as  befitted  the  utter  desolation  of  a  broken 
heart. 

What  gushes  of  tender  sympathy  follow  the  exquisite  pathos  of 
those  lines  in  the  *  Children  in  the  Wood ' : 

*  Akd  when  they  saw  the  darkaome  night, 

They  sat  them  down  and  cried. 
Thus  wandered  these  poon  innocents, 

Till  death  did  end  their  grief; 
In  one  another^s  arms  thej  died 

As  wanting  due  relief; 
No  burial  this  pretty  pair 

Of  any  man  receiyes, 
Till  Robin  Red-breast  piously 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves.' 

Who  can  gather  the  tears  that  have  fallen  over  the  tragic  story  of 
*  Helen  fair  and  Helen  chaste,'  who  fell 

*  On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee,' 

dying  before  her  lover,  and  of  her  story  who  followed  ber  lover  in 
dying,  of  whom  the  ballad  runs : 

*  She  kissed  his  lips  and  combed  his  hair, 

As  she  had  done  before,  0 ; 
Then  wi'  a  crack  her  heart  did  brack. 
Upon  the  braes  o'  Yarrow.' 

Bangsley's  '  Three  Fishermen,'  with  all  its  elaborate  and  subtle  eflboti 
of  language  and  metre  and  words,  has  less  than  the  tragic  pathos  of 
that  stanza  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  : 

*  Oh  !  kng,  lang  may  the  ladycs  sit, 

Wr  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spuis 
Come  sailing  to  the  strand.' 

There  is  a  justness  of  sentiment  in  these  ballads  regarding  artifioial 
and  superficial  distinctions  which  is  worth  recovering.  The  finosl 
manhood  always  has  the  sympathy  of  the  balladist.  Distinctions  of 
caste  now  and  then  appear,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  m^^  ibe 
man  less  than  man  or  the  prince  more.  The  poet  is  careful  to  tdl  us 
of  Robin  Hood  that  he  came  of  an  earl's  daughter,  though  as  to  tho 
place  of  his  birth, 

«  It  was  na  hi  the  ha',  the  ha'. 

Nor  in  the  painted  bower, 
But  it  was  in  the  gade  green  wood 

Among  the  lily  flower.' 
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But  always  the  man  of  nature  is  superior  to  the  man  of  circumstances. 
His  manhood  does  more  for  him  than  his  rank.  Robin  Hood  loves 
best  among  his  outlaws  the  men  who  have  beaten  him  at  broad-sword 
play  or  single-stick.  After  he  had  been  pitched  into  the  stream  by 
Little  John,  and  his  hide  had  been  tanned  by  Arthur  Bland,  he 

*  Clothes  them  in  garments  of  green  most  gay  to  be  seen,' 
and  makes  them  foresters  of  merry  Sherwood,  and  they  were  his  most 
faithful  followers. 

One  cannot  help  noticing,  let  us  remark  in  passing,  the  peculiar 
unction  with  which  those  ballads  were  recited  which  related  the  dis- 
comfiture of  bishop,  friar,  or  priest.  There  is  a  deep  historic  stain  in 
the  coloring  of  the  ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Heresford. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  bishop  to  indulge  slyly  in  wine,  beer, 
and  ale,  but  no  one  will  contend  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  bishop's  fibs 
denying  the  presence  of  money  in  his  portmanteau,  or  that  it  can  be 
called  an  act  of  worship  when  he  is  made  to  dance  in  his  boots,  and  to 
hold  the  dapple-gray's  tail  in  his  hand  while  praying  for  Robin  Hood. 
In  the  chivalric  ballads,  even  Christianity  is  alluded  to  only  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  and  the  Deity  rarely  invoked  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  '  save  us  from  the  fowle  fende.' 

Returning  to  the  thought  with  which  we  set  out,  these  ballads  seem, 
as  they  indeed  are,  the  product  of  a  race  in  its  youth.  Their  faults 
and  their  lackings  are  like  the  failings  of  youth,  and  their  virtues,  if 
never  insipid,  are  also  never  acrid.  Thus  instead  of  justice  we  have 
generosity,  for  virtue  innocence,  for  principle  impulse,  for  propriety 
unconscious  purity,  for  critical  skepticism  unsuspicious  credulity,  for 
keen  sagacity  open-eyed  wisdom ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  for  liberty 
we  have  license,  instead  of  law  we  have  the  right  of  might,  for  the 
subjection  of  the  good  citizen  we  have  the  recklessness  of  the  bold  out- 
law, for  persistent  bravery  we  have  a  happy  audacity,  and  while  there 
is  a  plenty  of  external  enthusiasm  there  lacks  the  strength  of  an  in- 
ward spirituality.  The  fiiults  are  those  which  lean  to  virtue's  side,  for 
they  are  like  the  faults  of  childhood.  The  excellences  are  those  of  the 
heart  and  not  of  the  head.  But  even  here  death  unites  what  life 
divides : 

*  The  tane  was  buried  in  Mary's  kirk, 

The  tither  in  Mary's  quire, 
And  out  o'  the  tane  there  grew  a  birk. 
And  out  o'  the  tither  a  brier. 

*  And  aye  they  grew  and  aye  they  drew, 

Until  they  twa  did  meet. 
And  every  ane  that  passed  them  bye 
Said,  *  Thae's  been  lovers  sweet.' ' 
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*Are  there  many  such  women  in  the  world  ?  *  Helen  asked  sadly, 
*and  yet  it  seems  so  strange  to  discuss  Claudia  with  you — you,  a 
stranger  until  to-day ! ' 

*  Then  do  n't  doit.' 

*  First  answer  my  question.' 

^I  do  not  like  to  do  so.  Experience  comes  soon  enough  to  all  of  vs. 
I  cannot  decide  —  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  say  —  which  is  the  better 
course  in  directing  those  as  young  as  you.  I  am  eight  years  your 
senior ;  should  I  brush  the  bloom  of  confidence  from  a  trusting,  youtlip 
ful,  innocent  mind?  instil  suspicion  where  frankness  is  so  charming f 
Ah !  that  seems  cruel.    Pray  do  n't  ask  me ! ' 

*  Why  should  I  ? '  Helen  said  despondingly.  *  I  have  a  bitter  and 
unusual  experience.' 

*  Not  so ;  if  it  will  comfort  you  to  know  that  such  blows  are  g^rea 
every  day  —  that  you  have  not  been  chosen  for  especial  misery  —  listen 
to  me.  Callous  as  you  see  me  now,  I  was  the  most  credulous  fool  that 
ever  received  people  and  their  protestations  at  their  spoken  value,  I 
had  very  little  discernment  of  character,  a  great  deal  of  etourderiei  a 
blind  belief  in  what  I  wished  to  believe,  and  my  iniptibea  were  kiiid* 
Like  the  law,  which  recognizes  no  guilt  until  it  be  proved,  I  iiii3gim*d 
all  the  world  friendly  until  they  showed  themselves  the  contrary,  I 
had  the  liveliest  and  most  elastic  spirits,  saw  every  thing  couhur  di& 
rosej  and  meant  to  be  a  very  happy  woman.  My  heart  wa8  open  %& 
every  body,  and  I  do  not  recollect  in  all  my  early  life  an  unkmil  word 
or  speech  made  unprovoked  by  me.  But,  lest  you  should  tancy  that 
I  am  favoring  you  with  my  own  apotheosis,  see  the  reverse  of  the 
medal.  My  temper  was  quick  and  high ;  I  was  not  patient  under  at- 
tack,  and  never  Med  to  hit  my  hardest  if  I  found  myself  touched. 
There  was  little  of  apostolic  forbearance  about  me,  but  if  I  had  hurt 
the  innocent  by  mistake  or  misrepresentation,  no  trouble  would  stand  m 
the  way  of  offering  reparation.  I  was  scarcely  as  old  as  you,  thei-efor^ 
it  is  a  great  while  since,  that  I  had  for  a  growling,  cynical  old  bac^e> 
lor  a  very  sincere  liking,  which  seemed  entirely  reeiprocaL  I  had 
known  him  from  my  very  childhood ;  he  had  patted  my  head,  talked 
nonsense  to  me,  and  as  I  gradually  progressed  from  '  short  dre^e,s '  to 
the  dignity  of  maidenhood,  and  so  on,  till  I  stood  his  equal  on  the 
broad  platform  of  '  a  grown  woman,'  our  relatio —  1^^  -  iver  sullcred 
even  a  temporary  cloud.    He  became  engaged—  1  to  sodciy. 
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He  was  engaged  to  a  very  young  girl  —  more  wonderful  still.  Did 
this  turn  his  head  ?  or  was  he  naturally  insolent,  capricious,  and  insin- 
cere ?  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  and  to  puzzle  it  out  has  never  cost 
me  an  hour's  thought.  But  it  did  surprise  me,  that  when  their  en- 
gagement took  place,  and  they  made  it  their  happy  task  to  carry  the 
news  into  every  house,  I  alone  heard  from  others  of  these  'joyful 
tidings,'  without  hint  or  word  from  them ;  for,  although  I  was  living 
on  terms  of  perfect  friendliness  and  intimacy  with  him,  her  case  was 
stronger  still.  Positive  obligations  had  been  rendered  by  me  to  her 
and  hers.  I  pass  them  lightly  over ;  not  even  to  point  my  story  '  with 
a  weightier  moral '  shall  I  dwell  on  those  saddest  scenes  w^iich  made 
this  lady  eternally  my  debtor.  They  were  married  ;  married  in  the 
presence  of  thirty  guests,  not  one  of  whom  bore  to  both  parties  the 
intimate  connection  that  I  had  for  fifteen  years,  and  yet,  singled  out 
as  an  exception,  no  invitation  was  sent  to  me.  Still,  this  is  not  the 
blow.  I  said  nothing,  I  did  nothing,  except  that  I  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  m  returnhig  the  cards  and  cake,  which  were  sent  to  me,  as  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  town,  accompanying  them  with  a  sublimely  polite 
note  to  the  effect  that  I  hastened  to  rectify  a  mistake,  as  of  course 
this  'civility'  was  not  meant  for  me.  It  was  a  magnificent  little 
note,'  Mrs.  St.  Clair  added,  laughing  mischievously. 

'And  what  did  they  do  ?  feel  ashamed  of  themselves  ?  ' 

'Ashamed !  my  dear  child.  They  were  indignant,  aggrieved,  insult- 
ed !  and  as  they  had  a  country-seat  across  the  liver,  and  I  had  none  — 
as  they  had  more  money  than  I  —  the  whole  city  joined  with  them, 
and  thought  me  very  outrageously  rude  and  unkind ;  and  yet  there 
were  twenty  people  at  least  who  had  heard  this  man  speak  imperti- 
nently of  me.  The  very  person  who  told  me  that  I  ow- ed  the  sHght 
to  Monsieur  and  not  to  Madame ;  who  acknowledged  that  it  was  in- 
tended ;  that  '  he  had  a  serpent's  tongue,  and  hesitated  at  nothing 
when  I  was  in  question,  and  bade  me  beware  of  him,'  adding,  '  she  is 
weak,  but  not  wicked,  and  understands  well  her  obligations  to  you,' 
left  me  to  go  and  dine  with  the  bridal  party.' 

'  Never ! '  exclaimed  Helen.     '  Impossible  ! ' 

'  Patience,  patience,  dear  Miss  Latimer.  This  speaker  was  no  near 
friend  of  mine ;  she  had  never  answered  to  the  same  name  to  which  I 
had  been  born ;  we  did  not  spring  from  the  same  stock ;  we  had  not 
passed  through  life  hand  in  hand ;  we  had  not  wept  our  sorrows  to- 
gether, nor  felt  our  few  joys  in  common ;  she  was  not  dearer  to  me 
than  every  other  human  thing ; '  the  tears  started  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair's 
eyes.  '  See  how  foolish  I  am !  I  wish  to  comfort  you  —  I  wish  to 
show  you  a  parallel  case  to  your  own,  and  bid  you  bear  it  as  stoically 
as  I,  and  just  the  recollection  upsets  me !  I  will  hurry  it  over.  There 
was  a  person  who  was  all  this  to  me  that  I  have  described.    She  is 
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dead  now ;  why  recall  it  or  her?  Suffice  it,  I  looked  to  her  Ibr  tjm- 
pathy,  and  she  told  me  I  was  absurd,  exacting;  and  because  Hk 
^  happy  couple '  flattered  her,  and,  to  sharpen  their  intentions  against 
me,  singled  her  out  for  especial  notice,  she  called  them  her  ^firieods,* 
and  I  lost  mine.  Yes,  it  was  very  sad  —  very,  very  sad  I  *  Eadi  hesirt 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness.'  At  first  I  coidd  not  bow  my  head  and 
drink  my  cup,  remembering  that  trials  come  to  all,  and  strengtli  to 
those  who  seek  it.  But  what  trifles,  in  appearance,  make  or  mar  our 
lives  I  This  one  action,  performed  by  really  insignificant  creatoicSi 
destroyed  illusion,  belief,  confidence.  I  saw  no  honesty  nor  siuoetHy 
upon  earth.  It  left  its  print  very  long  upon  me,  it  is  here  stiB.  I 
am  not  what  I  was  —  I  never  can  be ;  but  time  has  softened  the  ftnl 
impression.  Then  I  was  soured,  full  of  suspicion,  alone,  oeiy  hittob 
The  glorious  sun  did  not  shine,  it  seemed  to  me,  with  the  nnhrolDni 
radiance  of  the  past;  it  glittered  —  it  did  not  warm.  I  missed  aqr 
earthly  sunsliine — the  certainty  that  I  was  loved  and  cheiiahadL  I 
saw  every  thing  giving  place  to  'convenience* — to  *  worldly  IMSOB- 
ing ;  *  and  was  it  because  my  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  a  child,  my  undo^ 
standing  the  understanding  of  a  child,  that  these  things  seemed  ss 
new  and  strange  to  me  ?  I  often  wonder  if  every  human  being  has  a 
waking  up  like  mine  ?' 

'  I  have  had,'  said  Helen  gently. 

^That  is  true.  How  selfishly  I  have  wandered  off!  I  wiriied  Is 
comfort  you,  and  I  am  talking  vaguely  on  and  recalling  my  owm  SSi^ 
rows  only,  when  I  wished  to  show  you  that  most  of  us  have  the 
It  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  Life.  Hard,  grinding,  bitter  life.  The  mlghtf, 
the  incessant  struggle  which  goes  on  from  sunrise  until  sunrise ;  the 
constant,  eager  grasp  and  pressing  forward  to  gain  a  litUe  or  a  grcstfT 
prise — money,  or  influence,  or  position ;  something,  in  a  word^  wiuck 
puts  you  above  your  neighbor.  Women  sufl*ering  through  their  sflv& 
tions,  men  through  their  purses.  The  sister  who  hm  held  your  hsad 
locked  in  hers  for  years  will  coolly  disengage  it  if  she  can  ri^  m  it€p 
by  quitting  your  side ;  the  parent  wOI  disregard  the  cbim  of  the  child 
for  personal  aggrandizement  or  to  save  trouUe;  the  &knd  will  bow 
you  politely  to  a  distance  if  society,  or  fortune,  or  icUt  will  reward  Us 
treachery ;  the  lover  will  forsake  his  mistress,  to  whom  be  U  botiiid 
by  every  sacred  tie,  by  every  solemn  vow,  if  his  lov©  intexfenes  with 
Ids  ambition :  and  so  the  world  goes,  and  we  go  with  it ;  and  perhifs 
I,  who  now  condemn  it,  will  live  to  do  likewise,  arid  you^  who  mtep 
for  it,  will  cause  tears  to  flow  in  your  t  n  firom  younger  and  ^niplrr 
eyes,  when  these  iruiAB  have  walled  npi  od  hardened  rour Iredi seii4^ 
bilities,  and  uught  you  the  strong  h  -  of  wh^^^  *"^"  nre  now  eai' 
ning  the  A  B  C.  Selfishness  is  the  great  m  r^  tHe  T»at  Saiani 
which  swallows  up  every  g^»ieroiis  new  fi  ■    i^im«B  if 
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the  great  idol  we  disclaim  and  worship.  You  won't  believe  it  now ; 
you  will  in  time.  There  is  a  proverb  which  says :  '  Live  with  your 
friend  as  if  he  may  one  day  be  your  enemy ;  with  your  enemy  as  if  he 
may  one  day  be  your  friend.'  For  you — trusting,  confiding,  frank, 
as  you  are — remember  the  saying,  and  remember  its  foundation  is,  on 
both  sides,  the  selfishness  of  poor  human  nature.  Forgive  me !  I  have 
delivered  an  oration.  I  have  passed  the  bounds  of  conversational 
privilege.    I  have  tired  you.' 

*  No ;  but  you  have  given  a  frightful  picture,  a  dark  picture.  Has 
earth  no  aspect  but  this  ?  ' 

*  To  my  mind  and  my  knowledge,  none ;  but  there  is  a  heaven,  and 
to  gain  it  we  must  bear  with  this  earth  and  its  belongings,  and  prac- 
tise that  divine  pardon  by  which  we  can  alone  reach  it.  I  am  not 
what  is  called  a  religious  woman.  Until  I  am,  these  things  will  fret 
me ;  and,  despite  ray  gay  exterior,  there  is  a  fearful  depth  of  gloom,  a 
heavy  weight  of  inner  sadness,  over  which  I  have,  after  all,  such  a 
thin  crust  of  callousness  and  gayety,  that  you  must  not  tread  incau- 
tiously upon  it ;  it  will  break  through.     Let  us  talk  of  something  else.' 

So  began  the  friendship  of  Bertha  St.  Clair  and  Helen  Latimer. 

*  And  it  has  lasted  ?  '  Olivia  asked. 

*  It  has  lasted.' 

*Then  she  disproves  what  she  advanced.'  • 

*Like  the  philosopher  who  contradicted  himself,  when  he  said  that 
there  was  one  thing  that  he  knew,  and  that  was  that  he  knew  no- 
thing?' 

*  Yes.  Either  these  well-turned  periods  were  false  to  human  na- 
ture, or  she  is  too  far  above  human  nature  to  be  human,  by  her  own 
showing.' 

*As  you  please.  She  would  tell  you  that  hers  was  but  a  selfish  love, 
for  Helen's  society  was  only  preferred  by  her  to  any  one  else's  because 
it  chanced  to  remain  preferable ;  she  never  found  an  opportunity  of 
bettering  herself  by  sacrificing  Nelly.' 

*  Well,  go  on.  I  am  anxious  about  poor  Helen  ;  I  see  she  is  destined 
to  be  unhappy.  She  took  the  world  too  hard.  She  ought  to  have 
snapped  her  fingers  in  Claudia's  face,  cut  Walter  James  very  coolly 
and  without  noise,  and  I  am  very  sure  she  should  have  dismissed 
Harry  Trevor ;  for  if  Mrs.  St.  Clair  wanted  a  model  for  her  imagina- 
tive world-idol,  Selfishness,  he  could  have  sat  for  it.  Go  on.  What 
happened  next  ? ' 

*You  must  accept  my  words  again,  unwritten,  for  the  ms.  needs 
another  filling  up.  Let  me  recollect.  The  summer  passed  unevent- 
fully, but  not  happily.  There  was  coolness  between  Helen  and  her 
fether ;  she  resented,  very  imdutifully,  his  views  about  Claudia  and 
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about  Harry ;  she  missed  Claudia's  companionship,  but  slici  woidd  not 
seek  it,  nor  even  accept  it.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  very  kind,  but  ahe  was 
not  Claudia.  Helen's  mind  was  too  undisciplined,  to6  miooiitrdled  to 
be  independent  of  outward  things ;  she  did  not  ^  possess  her  boqSl  *  witli 
that  calmness  which,  if  time  and  sorrow  do  not  produce  it,  nrasl  lonre 
the  unfortunate  victim  miserable  indeed.  She  dang  to  Hany 
Trevor's  love  —  ah !  me.  Her  natural  regrets  for  the  loss  of  her  i 
angered  him  very  soon.  '  Tou  should  not  feel  any  loss  of  any  i 
while  we  are  both  aUve.  My  heart  should  be  enough  for  yoiL  Itjmk 
loved  me  as  you  ought,  you  would  not  feel  this  thing  so  do&pty^  he 
would  say.  Not  that  he  showed  any  diminution  of  his  old  geakooa 
and  exactions,  in  consideration  of  her  evident  want  of  spirits.  On  Ik 
contrary,  having  her  entirely  to  himself,  sharing  no  longer  a  dnrided 
empire,  seeing  that  the  confidence  she  had  formerly  reposed  in  CSawBi, 
and  now  withdrawn,  made  him  the  sole  director  of  this  verj  wwk 
and  yet  clever  little  girl,  he  only  strengthened  his  chains,  angnMniei 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  clasps,  drew  them  tighter,  tighter  Btil(|  jpd, 
in  a  word,  tyrannized  over  Helen  with  a  lordly  despotism,  under 
which  she  sank  each  day.  In  fact,  Nelly  was  boru,  I  suppose,  tu  bo 
imposed  upon  and  to  be  ruthlessly  ruled  —  up  to  a  certain  point  rmd 
period  of  her  existence.  She  could  be  self-willed  enough,  insoknl 
enough  in  her  pretty  coquetry,  but  she  was  a  bully,  no  doubt  of  il, 
and  if  she  felt  a  stronger  hand  grasping  her  own,  her  courage  fled,  ami 
she  was  conquered. 

*Mrs.  Latimer,  in  every  thing  else  the  best  of  mothers,  the  most  ile-  ] 
voted  and  fond  of  mothers,  never  suffered  Nelly  to  complain  of 
Trevor  —  never  would  admit  that  he  was  hard  upon  the  poor  child,  I 
and  never  seemed  to  see,  in  fact,  that  he  had  assumed  a  biisbantr3  an- J 
thority,  exerted  to  its  utmost  limit,  while  he  was  yet  unautHoriJEerl  hj] 
her  father  to  be  even  considered  the  betrothed  lover  of  Miss  LatimcrJ 

'  Helen  did  not  guess  the  reason  of  her  mother's  deep-rooted  predi-J 
lections ;  she  accepted,  therefore,  her  admonitions  to  be  patient  andM 
submissive  to  Harry's  humors,  thinking  that  *  mamiim  niust  know  belt,* J 
particularly  as  this  '  best,'  in  a  measure,  coincided  with  her  own  winlicai 
but  her  gay  spirit  imperceptibly  lost  forever,  day  by  day,  its  oir^J 
freshness.  Like  the  butterfly's  wing,  held  however  lightly,  you  aaihl 
not  hold  a  heart  for  your  own  pleasure  between  your  fingers,  and  nofel 
brush  the  down  from  its  delicate  surface.  Let  it  struggle  or  let  It  Ikf 
quiet,  it  is  all  the  same,  the  mischief  is  done.  You  loose  the  tretnbtin 
thing ;  it  jis  gone  —  see  it  fluttering  in  the  distance  —  now  it  stoopi  I 
that  flower,  and  the  ^11  sunshine  is  upon  it,  and  it  ig  as  brigltUy 
beautiful,  apparently,  as  some  minutes  since ;  bat  you  kaow,  and  i 
knows,  that,  however  the  rest  of  the  world  may  f»-^«"^re  it,  it  h  \ 
longer  what  it  was.    Its  glorious  coloring  is  irr  ably  dimmed; 
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see  your  fingers  —  you  can  trace  the  dark  line  left  by  its  presence,  a 
drop  of  water  will  efiace  the  mark  on  you  —  you,  who  did  the  mis- 
chief, but  the  poor  butterfly  will  caiTy  your  impression  till  its  day  of 
life  is  ended  I  And  yet  you  were  only  amusing  yourself,  or  perhaps, 
like  Trevor,  you  were  studying  the  nice  intricacies  of  the  butterfly's 
attractions,  and  testing  their  worth.  Stop  me,  Olivia,  when  I  grow 
diflTuse.  You  are  such  a  patient  and  charming  listener  —  as  good  a 
one  as  Helen  was  to  Bertha  St.  Clair. 

*  Yes,  in  those  days,  Bertha  talked  a  great  deal  to  Helen ;  such 
quantities  of  good  advice,  such  sterling  moral  sentences  that  giddy 
young  woman  gathered  together  for  her  still  younger  friend.  She  set 
her  foot  down  very  soon,  and  tried  to  bring  Nelly's  slipper  in  a  line 
with  hers,  against  the  encroachments  of  Mr.  Trevor.  '  My  dear,'  she 
would  say,  '  ten  husbands  would  not  tiy  to  rule  you  as  strictly  and  as 
phlegmatically  as  your  adoring  admirer.  And  the  evil  grows  —  it 
grows  —  I  see  it  growing  like  the  seeds  that  Elfrida  —  Serena?  or 
what  was  her  name  ?  —  took  from  the  golden  box  and  planted  for  the 
amusement  of  her  little  visitor  from  the  outer  world,  who  wandered 
into  the  'Elves-land.'  Cut  it  down  —  deftly  and  gently  as  you 
choose  —  but  down  it  must  come,  or  you  will  never  have  a  glimpse  of 
light,  to  shine  through  its  branches,  before  long.' 

*  Harry  discovered  that  Mrs.  St.  Clair  disapproved  of  his  mode  of 
love-making,  and  he  was  very  fierce  in  his  wrath  to  Nelly,  and  very 
cool  to  the  other  lady  ;  but  Bertha  asked  him  to  dine,  wore  such  a 
charming  dress,  and  was  so  very  charming,  that  he  forgot  his  indigna- 
tion, and  found  himself  watching  the  sparkling  eyes  and  sarcastic 
scarlet  lips  of  the  lively  lady.  In  fact,  had  he  been  encouraged,  he 
would  have  renewed  his  old  flirtation  ;  but  Bertha  was  true  to  Helen, 
and  not  even  vanity,  which  it  must  be  confessed  bore  so  extensive  a 
part  in  her  composition,  could  ever  tempt  her  to  give  real  pain  to  any 
one.' 

*And  he  would  have  flirted,  had  he  been  able  to  do  so,  with  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  and  yet  you  pretend  to  defend  him  ?  My  dearest  Sylvia, 
what  sort  of  creature  do  you  call  Mr.  Trevor  ?  ' 

'A  man,  my  child  —  nothing  else  —  nothing  better,  nothing  worse.' 

*  Do  you  take  him  as  a  type  of  man  ?  ' 

*  Not  precisely :  circumstances  act  on  women  as  well  as  men,  and 
make  them  usually  what  they  are.  In  fact,  there  is  a  theory  that  all 
human  beings  produce  in  those  with  whom  they  are  thrown  in  contact, 
certain  results  ;  that  is,  you  yourself  call  out  certain  qualities,  which 
but  for  your  influence  would  not  exist.' 

*  Then  people  are  only  chameleons  who  reflect,  and  have  no  positive 
coloring  of  their  own  ? ' 

*  In  a  measure.' 
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*  I  do  n't  believe  it.    Such  a  theory  is  absurd  and  unfounded.' 

*  Well,  I  am  no  reasoner,  no  philosopher,  no  metaphydcian.  I  only 
firmly  believe  that  without  intending  it,  without  knowing  it,  Helen 
Latimer  always  did,  and  always  would,  bring  out  people's  worst 
qualities.  She  was  honest  and  truthful;  loved  honesty  and  troth, 
sought  them,  needed  them,  longed  for  them,  and  never  found  them, 
except  in  instances  so  rare  and  infrequent  that  the  exception  proved 
the  rule.  Take  your  choice,  either  the  world  is  full  of  deception, 
hypocrisy,  falsehood,  or  else  my  theory  is  true.' 

'  She  was  in  fault  somehow ;  perhaps  she  was  not  honest  and  true. 
I  have  my  doubts  about  her.' 

'  Perhaps    you  are  right,'  Mrs.   Sutherland    said,  smiling.     *  She 
thought  herself  so,  at  any  rate,  and  blundered  about  for  a  long  time, 
without  Diogenes'  lantern  and  without  his  incredulity.    How  many 
raps  she  got  on  her  poor,  bewildered,  confiding  head  I   She  was  always 
mistaking  a  brick  wall  for  a  cushion  of  down  —  a  low,  grovelling,  mi* 
worthy  prickly  pear,  for  a  superb  cactus.    I  make  no  doubt  she  inces-  - 
santly  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  many  a  soft  pillow  on  wluch  _- 
she  could  have  reposed  her  aching  brow,  was  elaborately  avoided  as  a^ 
wall  in  disguise.    Do  n't  laugh  at  her ;  she  was  the  suflTerer.    Bat  1 
resume,  Helen  lacked  '  pluck ; '  and  weakly  yielding  to  Trevofs 
croachments,  she  fostered  his  tyrannical  tendencies,  till  he  learned  to 
think  her  occasional  complaints  unreasonable  and  wearisome.     Tme^ 
he  was  ungenerous,  but  her  blind  confidence  and  alternate  ezactionv 
and  yielding  showed  him  her  weakness  and  made  him  what  be  was. 

*To  you,  Olivia,  who  know  nothing  of  lovers  except  what  novels 
tell  you,  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  open  your  eyes  and  are  surprised  at 
this  picture.  When  an  engagement  lasts  but  a  little  while,  no  donht 
the  happy ^/^nce  gives  himself  up  to  being  ruled,  knowing  that  his  day 
is  coming,  but  no  man  like  Trevor  abdicates  his  power  for  two,  three^ 
four  years  ;  and  besides,  with  true  manly  justice  he  made  Nelly  pay 
for  the  irritation  he  felt  at  their  constrained  position.  Yes,  he  was  a 
thorough  man.  To  him  belonged  liberty,  freedom  of  thought  and 
action ;  he  must  be  pitied  and  condoled  with ;  soothed  and  oomforted; 
take  every  relaxation  within  his  grasp;  come  and  go  nnqnesttoned; 
met  with  a  smile ;  and  for  her,  the  reverse  of  all  this ;  the  only  con- 
solation and  support  tendered  her,  an  assurance  of  his  love,  given  be> 
tween  two  reproaches.' 

'  Stop,  Sylvia,  for  Heaven's  sake.  How  shall  I  ever  bring  myself  to 
marry  if  I  believe  all  this  ? ' 

'  You  are  not  Helen  Latimer ;  you  do  n't  believe  my  theory ;  and 
besides,  if  you  are  in  love,  you  will  never  perceive  the  trath  of  the 
treasons  I  utter,  until ' 

*UntU?' 
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*  Until  that  process  I  spoke  of  takes  place,  until  the  fairy  coin  turns 
into  the  dead  leaf  And  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  neither  your  fault  nor 
his,  and  the  miracle  has  been  wrought  —  like  the  one  which  cost  poor 
Esmeralda  her  life  —  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign 'hand.  Did 
you  hear  the  clock  ?     One.    Not  sleepy  yet  ? ' 

'  Pray  go  on.' 
'  *  Where  was  I  ?  I  warn  you,  there  are  no  great  events  like  mile- 
stones to  mark  our  progress  on  Helen  Latimer's  life-journey.  She 
celebrated  her  twentieth  birth-day  in  September,  and  Hariy  was  very 
kind  for  a  whole  week.  Claudia  sent  a  birth-day  gift.  Claudia  was 
the  severest  practitioner  of  certain  forms  of  politeness.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  she  were  doomed  to  eternal  perdition,  she  would  never  fail,  in 
torment,  to  wish  Satan  '  good  morning.'  Helen's  impulse  was  to  re- 
turn the  present ;  but  even  her  mother  interposed,  and  there  was  a 
hollow  truce,  and  the  girls  resumed  an  outward  appearance  of 
cordiality ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Harry,  who,  you  know,  detested 
Claudia,  I  make  no  doubt  Nell  would  have  fallen  into  the  old  intimacy 
and  been  duped  over  and  over,  as  usual.' 

*  My  dear,  excuse  the  interruption ;  do  n't  you  consider  Helen  rather 
a  sihipleton  ? ' 

'Did  you  ever  doubt  it  ?  I  thank  you,  in  her  absence,  for  the  im- 
plied compliment  of  not  finding  it  out  sooner.  The  winter  came ; 
Nelly  went  to  pass  some  weeks  with  Mrs.  St.  Clair  —  short,  happy, 
fleeting  weeks  —  again,  in  the  spring,  and  now  it  is  that  I  resume 
my  MS. 

*  Nell,  dearest,  let  me  look  at  you.' 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  turned  her  little  guest  toward  the  light. 

*  Yes,  you  look  well  and  happy,  bright  and  sweet.  I  like  that  en- 
tirely white  dress.  You  need  but  a  finishing  touch,  a  single  sentimen- 
tal rose  for  your  corsage,  and  a  bouquet.' 

'  Do  you  think  them  absolutely  necessary  ?  ' 

Bertha  nodded.  '  So  much  so,  that  my  wishes  and  thoughts  being 
peremptory  and  powerful,  no  sooner  said  than  —  here  they  are.'  And 
she  laughingly  brought  forward  her  left  hand,  clasping  a  hitherto  con- 
cealed bouquet  and  a  '  single  sentimental  rose.' 

*  Somebody's  love  to  a  dear  little  somebody,  and  which  I  found  at 
somebody's  door.' 

Helen  smiled  and  thanked  her.  The  flowers  were  beautiftil  indeed, 
and  beautifully  arranged.  On  her  snowy  bust  she  carefully  fastened 
the  pink  rose  and  its  crisp  green  leaves,  thinking  how  much  obliged 
she  was  to  Harry  for  his  kindness.  No  one  could  deny  that  if  Nelly 
were  exacting,  she  felt  keenly  the  smallest  attentions. 

A  final  satisfactory  glance  at  her  mirror,  and  then  the  two  friends 
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went  down-stairs  together.  As  may  be  conjectured,  there  was  a  partjr 
in  preparation. 

'  A  few  people,  and  no  particular  fuss,'  as  Mrs.  St.  dair  oallad  her 
*  evenings.'  They  were  very  pleasant — music,  dancing  to  the  piano^ 
and  a  good  supper  formed  the  entertainment. 

The  guests  soon  arrived.  Bertha  flitted  about  with  her  usual  Tiva- 
city,  and  Helen  was  in  charming  spirits.  Her  precious  Harry  was  by 
her  side,  and  she  asked  no  more,  although  she  gave  smiles  and  atten- 
tion to  her  whole  troop  of  admirers ;  but  presently  she  saw  a  frown  cb 
her  idol's  brow :  what  was  it  ?  It  was  not  always  easy  to  know  tte 
cause  of  Trevor's  anger.  To-night  she  could  not  guess  it.  Was  lie 
jealous  ?  She  drew  near  where  he  stood  in  solemn  silence.  '  Is  ai^ 
thing  the  matter  ? ' 

*  Nothing.    Do  n't  stay  here ;  several  people  are  observing  yoiL^ 
Meekly  she  slid  away.     Claudia  playfully  caught  In  r  hy  tlie  urni, 

'  My  lord  is  out  of  temper,'  she  whispered ;  *  can't  you  kneel  to  him 
less  publicly?' 

Helen  looked  gravely  at  her,  made  no  reply,  and  disengaged  her 
arm. 

*I  am  going  to  play  a  quadrille,  Nelly,  and  I  forgot  till  this  momoit 
to  add  the  champagne  to  the  '  Marmora  loving  cup,*  '  ssiitl  Mrs^  St 
Clair;  '  will  you,  dear  child,  see  about  it  for  me?  I  don't  wi^h  to 
have  my  newly-tried  punch  spoiled.' 

*  Certainly.' 

'  That 's  a  duck  I  Every  thing  is  in  the  dining-room,  servants  in- 
cluded.   Make  haste  and  get  back.' 

Nelly  was  glad  to  go ;  but  on  opening  the  dinmg-room  door,  then* 
stood  Mr.  St.  Clair,  two  other  gentlemen,  and  Harrj'  Trevor,  driiikini: 
wine. 

'  Do  n't  let  me  hurry  you,'  Helen  said ;  *  but  I  am  sent  here  on  hml 
ness  by  our  gracious  Queen  Bertha.' 

'  Are  we  in  your  way.  Miss  Nelly  ? '  asked  her  host.  *  A  moment'^ 
patience  and  we  are  gone.' 

*  Will  you  give  me  the  next  waltz.  Miss  Latimer?'  asked  Robtft 
Glenn,  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

*  I  am  not  sure.    I  believe  I  am  partly  engaged.' 

She  glanced  hesitatingly  at  Trevor;  He  made  no  sign^  iald  nothing, 
and  was  scowling  at  the  opposite  wall. 

'  Well,'  inquired  Mr.  Glenn,  *  may  I  have  the  other  half  of  the  Imt^ 
forgotten  promise  ? ' 

'  The  whole,  I  fancy,'  said  Helen,  forcing  a  smilo, '  for  I  can't  re- 
member who  is  my  partner.'  ■■ 

'  Thank  you,'  and  she  was  left  alone.  I^P 

*  What  has  happened ? '  she  sadly  thought,  as  tl         nmi  pmired 
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the  champagne  mto  the  foaming  bowl,  while  she  stirred  the  mixture 
in  the  manner  required  by  Bertha  and  the  recipe. 

Alas !  it  had  become  a  hard  matter  to  find  out  what  did  produce 
these  incessant  sullen  storms,  and  when  discovered,  the  causes  seemed 
80  trivial,  so  impossible  to  avoid,  for  '  their  name  was  legion.' 

Her  task  ended,  she  returned  to  the  gay  party,  just  as  the  waltz  be- 
gan. Mr.  Glenn  claimed  her  at  the  door.  He  was  very  agreeable, 
and  a  very  good  dancer,  but  held  his  partner  a  little  too  firmly,  per- 
haps. Nelly  slightly  moved  aside  from  his  clasp,  but  it  was  his  style, 
snd  he  meant  no  familiarity,  and  was  thinking  much  more  of  the  grace 
of  his  step,  and  getting  cleverly  away  from  reckless  couples,  than  of 
the  pretty  little  figure  that  rested  in  the  curve  of  his  arm. 

He  was  just  from  Paris,  had  plenty  to  say,  liked  to  talk,  Uked  to 
have  such  blue  eyes  to  listen  to  him,  such  bright  lips  to  answer  him  ; 
so  they  sat  down,  and  Nelly  was  amused  and  interested.  She  was  al- 
ready engaged  to  go  to  supper  with  Harry.  Punctually  he  appeared, 
but  so  glum,  so  sulky,  that  Robert  Glenn  decidedly  set  down  his  an- 
cient class-mate  as  '  a  bear,'  and  could  not  understand  how  that  '  nice 
creature,'  Helen  Latimer,  could  prefer  such  company  to  his,  for  the 
discussion  of  her  faisan  truffle  and  biscuit  glace. 

*  Have  I  offended  you,  Harry  ? '  she  timidly  asked. 

*  Have  I  complained  ? '  he  answered. 

She  was  silenced  —  only  for  a  moment.  The  gay  flatteries  of  her 
recent  companion  and  his  lively  stories,  had  put  her  in  a  mood  too 
pleasant  to  be  soon  upset. 

She  talked  cheerfully  and  affectionately  to  her  lover,  and  tried  to 
win  a  smile  from  his  handsome  mouth.  In  vain.  He  was  polite  as  a 
prince,  so  far  as  serving  her  went,  but  threatening  as  a  yet  unexploded 
thunder-cloud. 

*  My  flowers  are  so  beautiful,  Harry,  especially  this  rose ;  see  how 
fresh  it  has  kept.  Although  I  have  worn  it  all  evening,  its  petals  have 
not  drooped.  Such  a  perfect  rose !  No  blight  upon  it.  Fair  to  the 
eye,  sweet  to  the  senses  —  will  our  love  be  like  this  rose,  Harry  —  un- 
hiding, undying,  wear  it  as  we  will  ?  ' 

As  she  spoke,  looking  at  him,  her  little  sofl  hand  gently  caressed 
the  exquisite  flower,  lightly  passing  over  its  shming  surface  —  ah! 
what  fatality !  At  her  touch,  slight  as  it  was,  the  dewy  leaves  sud- 
denly fell  as  if  by  magic,  so  suddenly,  that  she  started  —  as  they 
showered  over  her  white  fingers  —  and  glanced  down  at  the  mischief 
she  had  unconsciously  done. 

There  was  but  the  bare  calyx  and  a  worm  coiled  upon  it  I     • 
Disgust  and  superstitious  terror  made  her  shudder  and  scream  out. 
The  whole  room  was  attracted.    Pale  and  trembling,  she  cried :  '  Oh ! 
take  it  away  !  take  it  away !     For  Heaven's  sake,  take  it  away ! ' 

VOL.  LIV.  33 
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Trevor  looked  disdainfully  at  her  distress,  bot'as  ICr.  Qlenn  dftrteS 
forward  and  was  about  to  remove  the  obnozioos  olject^  hj  imfiHtak 
ing  the  brooch  that  held  the  rose-stem,  he  quietly  put  i&hx  ia&3Sty  tad 
without  a  word,  picked  off  the  worm,  crossed  the  room  aad  fimig  itiB 
the  grate,  and  his  glove  with  it,  and  then  returned  to  his  agititoi 
partner.  -^ 

Helen  was  blushing  and  very  nearly  weeping.  Mrs.  St.  Ondr  im 
ur^g  her  to  drink  some  wine,  and  every  one  was  discoasing  tte  fittb 
incident.  *■ 

^I  am  very  foolish,  I  acknowledge,'  Helen  said  deprecatiiigfy,^alil 
I  really  must  beg  pardon  for  this  scene  ;  but  I  have  idwsjPB  'luiiS  m 
overwhelming  fear  of  crawling  things,  and  to  think  that  I  had  USilli 
one  all  evening  so  near  me,  added  to  my  natural  honror  aild  IdMlfcbg. 
I  could  not  help  screaming  out.'  *    "  -    "'-' 

*  Perfectly  natural,'  said  several  voices.  '     *         ' 

*  I  should  have  been  quite  disillusioned  had  you  acted  differeutlv,' 
whispered  Robert  Glenn.  'None  but  *a  strong-minded  woman* 
could  have  stood  it  unmoved.  I  shall  recommend  the  subject  as  a 
'  study '  to  my  artist-friend,  Erling.  A  beautiful  woman  in  an  attitude? 
of  mingled  terror,  distress,  disappointment,  and  disgust ;  one  lovely 
hand  partly  extended  to  pluck  away  the  now  hateful  rose,  the  otlipr 
put  back,  as  if  to  keep  herself  away.  A  leaf  or  two  lying  upou  tlic 
whiteness  of  the  *  main  divine,^  like  rosy  specks  upon  enow.  Ex*juisit  ♦*  I 
exquisite  scope  for  so  much  expression  in  figure  and  face*  1  mM 
sketch  it  now  myself; '  and  Mr.  Glenn  drew  imaginary  lines  in  the  aif 
with  his  artistic  fore-finger. 

Helen  laughed,  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  joined  in. 

*  At  any  rate,  remove  the  stalk,  Nelly.  I  would  not  keep  It  in  ^o 
honored  a  position  when  it  has  lost  its  charm.  Do  n't  hold  to  the  stia- 
dow  when  the  substance  has  gone.' 

Nelly  looked  at  her  fiiend  earnestly.  Was  there  meaning  in  what 
she  said  ?  Had  Bertha  heard  her  compare  Trevor's  love  and  hera  to 
this  fidr-seeming  blossom,  with  death  at  its  core  f 

The  company  was  moving  back  to  the  drawing'-rooiii  —  Cl«uilia 


*  Who  sent  you  that  fatal  rose  with  *  a  worm  i'  the  bud,*  Nell  2  *  i 
asked.     *  Mistrust  the  hand  that  gave  it.    Treachery !  treachery  l  * 

'  Have  you  had  enough  of  this? '  Trevor  inquired.     *  I  havr^* 

*  I  am  ready,'  said  Helen  simply.    *Do  you  me^i  to  dance  with  i 
Harry  ? ' 

*  I  am  much  obliged ;  the  evening  has  already  been   su^eicn  _ 
agreeable.    I  shall  not  prolong  it ;  beside,  when  I  widb  to  dance,  I 
prefer  asking  you  mysel£    Gk>od  evening.* 
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He  bowed  profoundly,  stalked  up  to  Mrs.  St  Clair,  favored  her 
with  the  same  ceremony,  and  left  the  room. 

Poor  Helen !  I  do  n't  think  her  slumbers  were  refreshmg  or  deep 
that  night ;  she  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  until  day-light,  and  yet  did 
not  regret  losing  her  morning's  nap,  when  her  maid  awakened  her 
about  ten  o'clock,  with  the  information  that  Mr.  Trevor  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  begged  to  know  if  he  could  see  her. 

*  Of  course.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  dressed.  Beg  him  to  wait 
Carry  him  this  book  to  read.' 

She  was  fluttering  with  impatience,  hurried  through  her  toilet,  and 
nevertheless,  took  care  to  be  very  neat,  and  to  wear  her  prettiest 
rooming-gown. 

Bertha  called  to  her  as  she  passed  the  dining-room :  *  Bring  Mr. 
Trevor  to  breakfast  with  us.' 

He  heard  it  through  the  open  door. 

*  Win  you  come  ? '  Helen  asked. 
'  You  have  not  breakfasted  ? ' 

*  No.     But  I  do  n't  care  for  breakfast.' 

*  God  forbid  that  my  visits  should  starve  you.  I  did  not  know  that 
you  were  so  late  in  your  hours.' 

*  You  never  come  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock,'  Helen  suggested ;  *  I 
very  often  wait  for  you,  do  I  not  ? ' 

'  Probably.'  And  he  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  smoothing 
his  face  into  a  bewitching  smile  as  he  entered  the  gay  presence  of  his 
hostess. 

The  breakfast  was  eaten  in  great  liveliness  and  apparent  harmony. 

They  adjourned  afterward  to  the  drawing-room,  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
had  too  much  tact  to  make  a  third,  where  the  first  two  of  a  party  are 
known  to  have  a  penchant  for  each  other. 

*  Would  that  some  people,'  put  in  Olivia  softly,  *  had  as  much  dis- 
cretion.  Zhave  known  individuals  whom  even  hints  would  not  move.' 

*  Perhaps  they  were  a  little  obtuse,  and  the  hints  very  slight.' 

'  Not  so  very  ;  for  instance,  when  Bob  Mayfield  would  join  Ralph 
Wilmot  and  myself  last  week  at  our  cosy  supper-table  —  you  remem- 
ber where  we  sat  at  the  Milmans'  ?  —  Ralph  said  to  me,  '  Bob  will 
never  take  a  hint ;  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow.'  *  What  did  you  hint? ' 
I  asked.  *  Why,  I  said  to  him,  '  Bob,  my  friend,  I  do  n't  wish  you 
here  —  why  the  mischief  do  n't  you  go  away  ? '  and  he  never  moved.' 
Now  that  can  scarcely  be  called  a  slight  suggestion.  However,  I  am 
interrupting  you.    Pray  go  on.' 

Helen  almost  wished  Bertha  to  stay,  she  knew  so  well  what  would 
follow  her  departure.    The  frown  settled  again  upon  her  companion's 
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brow;  but,  undismayed,  Nelly  exerted  herself  to  chase  it  away.   He 
asked  her  if  she  were  going  out. 

^  I  had  meant  to  do  so,  but  of  course  so  long  as  you  stay,  I  shall  be 
happier  at  home.' 

*  I  must  not  interfere  with  your  movements.' 

^  Nor  do  you.  I  only  exchange  a  small  pleasure  for  a  much  greater 
one.' 

This  admission,  compliment,  whatever  it  was,  had  not  much  effect, 
but  by  a  strong  effort,  that  only  those  who  have  so  quick  a  temper  as 
Helen's  can  appreciate,  she  retained  her  cheerfulness  and  talked  pleas- 
antly and  agreeably.  She  would  not  be  beaten  down  by  the  sullen 
looks  and  coming  storm.  Presently  the  tempest  raged ;  she  casually 
mentioned  Mr.  Glenn,  and  her  lover  '  rose  in  his  wrath,^  and  rated  her 
coquetry,  her  levity,  her  folly,  in  such  unmeasured  terms,  that  the 
tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  and  she  ran  from  the  room. 

Two  hours  after,  this  letter  was  handed  to  her : 

'  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an  apology,  Nelly,  for  my  apparently  unrea- 
sonable humor  and  ill-temper,  especifJly  when  I  see  that  you  begin  to 
recognize  the  claim  I  have  upon  your  forbearance  always,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  controlling  your  natural  violence,  so  as  to  become  the  sweet, 
gentle  woman  I  long  to  call  my  wife  —  with  such  virtues  and  traits 
of  disposition  as  are  essential  to  a  true  conception  of  the  *  femimne.' 

'  Yet  I  do  n't  know  what  to  say :  I  can't  say  I  am  sorry  for  \rhat  I 
am  not,  and  I  can't  say  I  won't  do  again  what  I  am  sure  I  would  do ; 
yet  I  appear  unreasonable  to  you,  because  you  can't  follow  the  intri- 
cacies of  thought  in  ray  own  mind. 

*The  feet  is,  I  have  been  irritable,  displeased,  dissatisfied  for  a  jreek; 
perhaps  I  have  not  been  thoroughly  pleased  for  a  long  time ;  per 
haps  ray  teeth  are  on  edge,  and  not  without  cause ;  perhaps  the 
sliglitest  acidity  or  resistance  touches  the  nerve,  and  produces  irrita- 
bility and  pain  ;  perhaps  I  am  much  to  blame,  and  perhaps  you  are. 

*  Not  to  go  further  back  than  last  evening,  I  went  to  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  party.  I  was  talking,  with  my  back  to  the  door,  and  heard 
some  one  enter,  exclaiming,  '  You  wretches,  etc. ! '  I  turned  in  hor- 
ror, taking  it  for  your  voice  —  I  found  that  this  high,  domineering 
tone  proceeded  from  your  cousin  Claudia.  I  recovered  from  my 
fright,  and  went  on  conversing ;  the  same  voice,  I  thought,  was  beside 
me;  I  moved  to  avoid  the  speaker  —  it  was  you!  I  actually  could 
not  distinguish  the  two  voices.  I  was  annoyed.  Mr.  St.  Clair  asked 
me  to  take  a  glass  of  wine ;  Robert  Glenn  and  John  Burke  joined  us; 
you  entered  the  room  where  we  were,  and  stood  quietly  facing  this 
crowd.  I  became  irritable.  Glenn  asked  you  for  a  waltz  that  1 
wished  —  you  gave  it  to  him ;  this  did  not  please  me.  You  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  and  danced  in  what  might  be  called  a  ^oxurioos 
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embrace.'  I  was  very  much  displeased.  Meanwhile,  before  this, 
Jwhen  I  first  spoke  to  yon,  on  entering  the  room,  your  attention  was 
directed  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  eyes,  as  if  you  were  consulting  her  ap* 
proval,  or  deprecating  her  feelings  in  some  way.  She  thus,  through 
you,  controlled  my  conversation  with  you,  and  my  pleasure  concern- 
ing you,  my  movements  and  your  own.  I  am  sufficiently  restrained 
as  it  is,  by  your  father's  wilful  obstinacy ;  as  regards  every  thing  and 
every  body  else,  you  must  be  free.  I  will  suffer  nothing  further  to 
come  between  us.  All  this  jarred  upon  me  fearfully. 
V.  ^  We  went  to  supper.  I  was  silent  —  you  asked  if  you  had  offended 
^e.  I  told  you  that  I  had  made  no  complaint.  You  kept  your  tem- 
per, but  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  the  whole  party  —  with 
yourself  and  scarcely  less  so  with  me.  I  had  by  this  time  a  regular 
case  of  ill-humor.  Fancy,  therefore,  what  I  felt  when  you  chose  to 
get  up  that  preposterous  scene  about  a  little  green  worm,  and  called 
the  whole  company  to  admire  the  delicacy  of  your  nerves,  and  Rob- 
ert Glenn  to ;  but  I  will  say  nothing  more  on  this  most  disgust- 
ing topic. 

*  Nevertheless,  I  went  to  call  upon  you  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock ; 
you  maka  your  appearance  at  three-quai'ters  past  ten,  dawdle  through 
your  breakfast,  and  finish  it  by  the  hour,  at  which,  had  I  not  been  there, 
you  would  have  gone  out.  This  did  not  make  me  any  more  amiable. 
Seeing  me  out  of  sorts,  you  fidgeted  about  the  room,  and  finally 
came  and  stood  silently  by  my  chair,  laying  your  hand  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  received  this  as  an  indication  of  gentleness  and  sympathy. 
I  took  your  hand  in  mine  and  kissed  it.  Had  you  continued  that 
manner,  I  would  not  now  be  writing  this.  It  is  true  you  asked  me 
several  times  if  any  thing  were  the  matter ;  it  is  true  you  preserved 
your  temper  and  yom*  equanimity,  but  you  seemed  perfectly  happy 
when  I  was  not ;  perfectly  self-satisfied  when  I  was  not  altogether 
pleased  with  you ;  perfectly  contented,  when  I  was  all  discontent. 
Here  was  no  sympathy,  no  agreement ;  your  calmness  rather  angered 
than  soothed.     It  touched  no  chord  in  me :  it  rather  jarred  them  all. 

*  Your  efforts  to  keep  your  equanimity  should  not  make  you  so  self- 
complacent  as  to  lose  sight  of  my  feelings  —  to  show  no  sympathy  for 
me.  You  felt  none,  or  I  should  have  felt  it  in  turn,  and  we  should 
both  have  been  spared  much  disquiet. 

'  I  have  now  told  you  my  just  causes  for  displeasure  and  annoy- 
ance ;  you  must  acknowledge  their  force  and  their  disagreeable  exist- 
ence ;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  I  love  you  dearly  enough  to  pass  them  over, 
and  trust  that  I  shall  meet  you  at  the  Tevis'  this  evening  with  such 
an  expression  on  your  face,  as  will  prove  to  me  how  entirely  you  sub- 
scribe to  all  I  have  said,  and  how  truly  you  believe  that  I  am  now,  ad 
I  always  shall  be.  Your  devoted 

*Habet.' 
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^Heaven  grant  me  patienoe! '  cried  Olivia.  ^I  have  bem  1»eirtb- 
less  daring  this  letter.  O  dear  Sylvia !  sorely,  snrelj'  die  did  not 
stand  this !    I  ooold  beat  her,  if  she  did.' 

Mrs.  Sutherland  read  on. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  entered  Helen's  room  as  the  lattor  sat  wHh  thia  pre- 
cious epistle  in  her  cold,  trembling  hand. 

'  May  I  see  what  has  caused  those  tears,  dear  Nelly  f  * 

Qelen  shook  her  head. 

*A  quoi  bonf^  she  said,  trying  to  smile.  She  folded  up  the  kdfeer 
carefully,  replaced  it  in  its  envelope,  walked  to  her  desk,  locked  it  ep^ 
and  kissed  Bertha,  who  warmly  threw  her  arms  about  lier  awl 
pressed  her  to  her  heart. 

'It  will  soon  be  over  now,'  Nelly  sud.  '  I  see  the  end  tipfitomUtg; 
let  me  shut  my  eyes  ever  so  I  but  do  n't  advise  me,  it  is  useieflk' 

Mrs.  Sutherland  paused.  'Another  break  in  the  MB.,'  dieMli^ 
and  the  tale  is  almost  told  now.' 

*  What  next  ?    Fill  up  the  hiatus.' 

*  There  is  no  need.    The  next  scene  speaks  for  itself.'         • 


A  cold  December  day.  Two  years  have  passed  since  that  i 
when  Helen  Latimer  strolled  beneath  the  wide-spreading ' 
those  venerable  oaks,  and  playfully  teased  her  wayward  loyer. 
sits  at  the  window  of  her  own  bed-room  now,  gazing  out  at  the  i 
ling  rain,  the  murky  clouds,  the  wet  leaves,  the  dreary,  dreary  jaUJ* 
pect.  Is  it  only  two  years  ?  It  might  be  five — it  might  beMVIM^ 
day,  by  this  light,  in  this  gloom.  I 

The  bright  blue  eyes  have  forgotten,  it  seems,  how  to  smile  —  there 
are  dark  shadows  beneath  the  golden  lashes ;  the  cheeks  are  pale ; 
the  figure  perceptibly  thinner ;  but  an  air  of  mingled  restlessnests  and 
weariness  forms  afler  all  the  most  startling  ohange.  With  a  mgh, 
she  rises  firom  her  chair,  and  moves  about  the  apartment  ^  opem  a 
drawer,  closes  it,  examines  minutely  each  pretty  trifle  upon  her  dres^ 
ing-table,  and  then  fixes  her  eyes  steadily  upon  her  owu  image  in  the 
mirror.  She  evidently  does  not  see  herself;  her  thouglits  are  wtm- 
dering  vaguely  and  far  away,  even  while  she  mechanicaUy  imoothft 
her  glossy  hair  and  appears  busy  with  this  little  act  of  fetntnine  vanity. 

A  book  lies  before  her:  she  takes  it  up ;  a  passage  strikes  her  ;  she 
reads  it  aloud :  ^  It  was  a  crisis  such  as  life  only  hold:^  once,  ^he 
might  take  the  cold  comfort  of  that  thought  to  her  breast,  erobnieo  % 
hold  it  fast,  for  it  was  all  she  had.  And  there  is  consolaticin,  bitter 
and  icy,  but  restful,  in  the  feeling:  ^This  can  never  be  again.    The 
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wound  is  deep ;   the  agony  is  fierce ;  but  once  suffered,  it  is  past 
forever.' 

*  Yes,'  murmured  Helen, '  God  be  thanked,  I  know  the  worst.  I 
can  never  suffer  more  than  now.  I  can  never  again  have  this  first 
consciousness.' 

There  was  a  knock  at  her  door.     *  Come  in.' 

Mrs.  Latimer  entered.  Nelly  put  down  the  book,  and  came  for- 
ward with  a  smile  —  such  a  forced,  imsmiling  smile. 

*  Helen !  •    Mrs.  Latimer's  voice  was  interrogatory  and  threatening. 

*  My  dear  mamma.' 

*  Helen,  answer  me.  Is  this  true?  Can  this  be  true?  Did  you 
suspect — know  it  ? ' 

*  What,  mamma  ? ' 

*  Is  it  true  that  Henry  Trevor  is  engaged  to  Claudia  Leslie  ? ' 
*Ye8.' 

*  When  did  you  hear  it  ? ' 

*  Yesterday.' 

*  From  whom  ? ' 

*  From  himself.' 

*  Did  he  write  to  you  ? ' 
*Yes.' 

*  Heaven  help  me ! '  cried  Mrs.  Latimer.  '  You  tell  me  this  as 
calmly  as  if  you  were  announcing  a  fact  in  which  you  have  not  the 
slightest  interest.  Pride  at  least  might  make  you  feel  the  position  in 
which  you  stand.  Are  you  utterly  heartless,  Helen  ?  are  you  such  a 
weak,  senseless,  frivolous  flirt,  that  you  are  perfectly  unmoved  ?  ' 

*  If  you  think  me  calm,  mamma,  it  is  the  lirst  gleam  of  comfort  that 
I  have  had.  If  your  eyes  are  deceived,  I  may  hope  to  deceive  the 
world.' 

*  You  are  calm ;  you  are  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  noblest  hearts  that  ever  beat  —  to  the  destruction  of  my  dearest 
wish  —  to  the  consequences  of  your  o^vn  folly  and  recklessness.' 

Helen  was  silent. 

*  Tell  me  about  this  business.  You  have  not  given  me  your  confi- 
dence.    I  have  been  blundering  in  the  dark ' 

*  Excuse  me,  mamma,  for  reminding  you,  that  when  I  wished  to 
speak  of  him  some  two  months  since,  you  would  not  listen  to  what  I 
said,  but  bade  me  be  patient  and  all  would  be  right.' 

'  Because  you  were  only  repeating  to  me  some  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair's 
flighty  ideas.  She  has  no  conception  of  what  a  woman  owes  of  defer- 
ence to  her  husband,  and  encouraged  you  to  resist  the  authority  of  one 
whom  I  would  have  chosen  for  you  from  the  whole  world,  and  whom 
I  looked  upon  already  as  my  son.  O  Helen !  Nelly,  my  own  little 
Nelly,  my  own  dear  daughter,  I  could  have  closed  my  eyes  in  peace, 
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I  would  not  have  bad  another  thing  on  earth  to  4^i^  ill  oodUi  hfm 
called  you  Mrs.  Harry  Trevor  I  And  that  Claudia  Leslie  ahoidd.  be 
destined  for  his  wife  I ' 

*  Mamma!  there  is  a  mystery  in  this :  may  I  ask  it  before  t^fpeik 
myself?  Why  is  Harry  Trevor  so  dear  to  you,  that  in  tjiiniffiMp  jrf 
him  you  forget  me  ? '  .,-• 

*  Have  you  never  guessed  it?  Harry's  father  and  I  .were  fwtet- 
hearts  as  children,  betrothed  when  we  grew  up :  a  fopUdx  qiiia:rd,lMkr 
tween  us  terminated  in  his  marrying  suddenly,  frpqn;  piqu^  *.W^ 
should  I  deny  it  ?  I  have  been  a  faithful  and  devoted  -wife,  npifi  Bft 
has  been  a  cheierful,  yes,  a  happy  one;  but  a  first  Iqv^  Nfilljii-ciie 
may  not  even  regret  it,  but  it  leaves  its  trace.  I  do  no^  I^^S^  jpi^ 
nor  put  your  feelings  aside  on  Harry's  account,  but  I  am,blttjB| " 
appointed  for  you  as  well  as  for  him.  It  has  beei^  no^-  ~ 
ambition,  my  hope,  that  Frederick  Trevor's  son,  and  my  oiiJj.,i 
might  be  united.    It  has  been  the  only  romance  of  mjUtd^Mif 

gone.'  .'  'i*i  [* 

<  We  could  not  have  been  happy,'  Helen  said,  softly  Tmfliyi^ajj(|h 
^  Because  you  thwarted  him ;  he  is  generous  and  kind,  )y^ ^Mt  * 

strong  will.    Every  man  should  have.    He  has  a  noble  he|a^*  ^^^f  ^ 
Helen  said  nothing.  l^T* 


•'i^^jt^ 


THE    INFANT'S    BT7BIAI«. 

'T  WAS  noon-day  in  a  city's  street,  and  crowds  were  hunting  1 
With  worldly  cunning  on  their  lip,  and  colilne?^  in  their  ey^ 
Within  their  midst  a  little  hand  of  naval  sailors  came ; 
Their  dress  bespoke  a  foreign  land,  they  bore  Be  JoinriLLE's  namcu 

With  curious  air  they  gazed  around  in  light  and  joyous  mood, 
When  suddenly  they  form  a  line — each  man  uncovered  stood 
A  stranger  in  a  tattered  garb,  with  trembling  step  and  fonn. 
Was  bearing  through  that  crowded  street  a  c-offia  'ncath  his  ami. 

The  mother  followed  at  his  side,  no  covering  on  her  head^ 
In  sorrow  going  forth  to  seek  a.  burial  for  their  dead ; 
And  no  one  in  that  heartless  crowd  had  turned  a  pitying  eye, 
As  in  its  little  coffin-bed  the  pauper  child  pa^ed  by< 

No  one,  save  they  the  gallant  brave  who  hushed  their  towliAl  tsmd^ 
And  stood  in  silent  reverence  before  the  unknown  dead  i 

And  until  Death  hath  sealed  the  heart  of  it         I Alberci 

The  sailors  of  that  'La  Belle  Ppole '  i  a  pniyeT. 
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^Touchez  doucement  le  crayon,^  draw  it  mild.  This,  you  may  safely 
believe,  sagacious  reader,  to  be  the  exhortation  blown  as  with  a  bel- 
lows into  the  blinking  face  of  comic  art  in  Paris,  as  the  poor  old  thing 
squats  on  her  circumscribed  hearth-rug,  before  the  smouldering  fire  of 
Ptulippon,  obliterating  with  her  crippled  foot  the  contraband  faces 
clandestinely  traced  by  her  finger  on  the  ashes  of  departed  Toney 
Johannot,  and  of  Grandville  of  the  metamorphosing  wand.  Satire, 
with  his  wings  clipped,  resembling,  in  his  depressed  mirth,  a  bantam 
whose  croup  has  been  improperly  denuded  of  the  gay  feathers  which 
once  adorned  it,  crouches  humbly  beneath  the  cart  from  which  the 
chanticleer  of  France,  represented  at  present  by  the  Imperial  Shang- 
hae,  crows  at  stated  intervals,  with  a  punctuality  which  makes  the 
quill  feathers  of  the  community  below  draggle  in  the  mud  with  hys- 
terical flutter.  'Tenez  la,  bantams,'  doodle-doos  he  with  exacting 
longs,  *  stick  your  spurs  into  each  other  as  much  as  you  like,  but  you 
must  n't  so  much  as  peck  at  a  fallen  feather  of  mine,  or  of  any  of  my 
friends.  See  how  I  hacked  the  raspers  off*  the  heels  of  that  hook- 
billed  old  game-cock,  Ponche,  the  other  day,  when  he  flew  over  the 
Channel  to  ruffle  my  tail-feathers.  Take  warning  in  time,  cocklings ; 
look  sharp  —  but  not  in  this  direction,  if  you  please.' 

When  Punch,  faithful  to  his  mission  as  a  terrier  to  his  master,  con- 
ceives within  him  a  whimsical  fancy  of  some  political  turn  or  domes- 
tic freak  originated  in  the  royal  household,  straightway  his  unresting 
right  hand  perpetuates  the  fancy,  and  in  the  next  week's  issue  of  the 
London  Charivari  appears  in  appropriate  costume,  H.  R.  H.  F.  M. 
P.  A.  the  P.  C,  if  not  quite  as  large  as  life,  certainly  a  little  fatter 
and  balder  than  the  living  model,  and  doing  or  saying  something 
which,  if  he  did  not  actually  do  or  say,  is  at  worst  but  a  witty  per- 
version of  some  incident  which  did  transpire  within  the  royalties,  or 
a  suggestion  for  sopae  act  of  grace  which  would  come  timeously  from 
the  roseate  boudoirs  of  the  illustrious  couple.  And  still  Punch  flour- 
ishes ;  and  though  his  baton  be  not  so  bright  as  of  yore,  when  Thack- 
eray put  his  polish  on  it  once  a  week,  and  Doyle  strung  it  with  pearls, 
yet  it  flashes  up  in  the  sunshine  now  and  then,  when  a  great  exigency 
calls  for  weapons,  and  comes  down  on  the  head  of  the  delinquent  with 
the  ring  of  a  whole  knight  in  armor.  This  is  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
wherever  he  squats,  this  '  free  fight '  license  of  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion. Let  us  not  brag  of  it,  but  cherish  it  carefully,  as  we  would  any 
other  vital  element  of  the  life  that  is  in  us. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  beagles  of  French  satire  have  dared  to 
open  in  full  cry  after  any  noble  quarry  ?    The  books  are  old  ones  now 
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on  the  pages  of  which  pen  and  pencil  danced  jojwuiy  their  ptu  d$ 
deux^  represented  to-day  by  the  hornpipe  in  fetters  through  which 
^Cham,'  and  other  shackled  merry-andrews  of  the  hour,  diaffle  on  the 
ill-chalked  floor  of  Figaro,  and  among  the  vintage-casks  of  the  ^ 
periodical  brochtere  stuff,  which  may  be  all  bottled  off  under  the  i 
label  of  JPanche  d  la  vin  ordinaire;  poor  tipple,  O  pemtert 
the  spirit  which  should  have  been  the  soul  of  it  is  oorked  np  tq^ 
and  kept  close  down  by  pressure  of  imperial  thumb.  Merry  wae  As 
wmk  of  Satire,  when  Grandville,  in  his  Metamofjfhaaes  duJomt^ 
pitched  boldly  at  courtly  vice,  illustrating,  ^without  permianon,** 
passage  of  regal  scandal,  in  which  a  prince  of  the  blood  rojnl,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  of  that  day,  figuring  as  the  variety  of  owl  eded  ty 
French  ornithologists  le  grand  2>uc,  is  represented  as  receiving  flop 
the  hands  of  her  obsequious  parent  a  tempting  young  turkey^MNit'^ 
elegant  attire;  sumptuous  feast  for  royal  homed  owll  veritiMa'diih 
for  a  king ! '  And  merry  were  the  days  in  that  Paris  which  is  Fraoc^ 
capital  of  that  empire  which  is  '  peace,'  when,  bol<Ily  sketched  with  a 
lump  of  chalk  on  every  smooth  wall  and  gate  m  the  city,  FliiHppoo^s 
famous  pear  puzzled  for  awhile  the  connoisseurs  of  wall-art,  until,  aft 
they  gazed,  old  Louis  Philippe,  the  citizen  king,  dawned  upon  them 
from  the  double-chinned  fruit,  with  its  pyrifonn  top-koot,  and  acci- 
dental sun-crack  features.  '  Sure  such  a  pear  was  never  seen ; '  and 
ever  after  it  stood  for  the  type  of  that  stout  old  ruler  now  gone  to 
his  rest ;  Punch  even,  preserving  the  pear  while  he  took  all  maimer 
of  liberty  with  the  features ;  and  where  is  the  man  who  will  e]>re^l 
his  right  hand  upon  the  left  division  of  his  waistcoat,  and  say  he  thinks 
a  pear  will  keep  the  worse  for  being  preserved  in  Punch  ? 

But  now  to  think  of  the  splendid  subjects  for  satiric  art  g^lng  a 
begging  in  that  country  of  which  *  the  empire  it  is  the  peace  I  *  hcg* 
ging  for  some  body  to  come  and  make  use  of  them,  for  fun^s  sake: 
running  about  with  knives  and  forks  in  their  little  backs,  and  apples  In 
their  little  mouths,  like  the  tender  sucking-pigs  commemorated  in  the 
nursery  legend,  crying,  *  Come  eat  me,  come  eat  me !  *  and  nobody 
dare  do  it.  Fancy  Gavami  taking  stealthily  a  pencil-shot  at  Napulaon 
m.  from  behind  a  gnarled  oak  in  the  Bois  de  Boulagne,  whiUi  thtti 
&mous  carver  of  grotesque  faces,  whose  name  we  cannot  at  this  mo< 
ment  recall,  sits  astride  of  one  of  the  branches,'  convening  the  twisted 
knots  of  the  king  of  the  forest  into  maliciously  contrived  masks  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French !  Or  think  of '  Cham,'  known,  we  bdi0V% 
in  admiring  private  circles  as  *  ce  cher  De  Nog,'  illustrating  for  t]i» 
political  cartoon  page  of  the  Charivari^  that  funny  incident  noi 
long  ago  related  of  the  baby  prince,  infant  King  of  Algiers,  and  now 
several  months  old,  who,  when  approached  fSemiiliarly  '  the  p^^atlal 
grounds  by  some  ladies  of  rank  who  have  the  enirie       re,  and  wba, 
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of  Gonrae,  make  great  ado  about  pampering  with  their  honeyed  kisses 
a  king,  no  matter  how  few  weeks  old  he  is,  threw  himself  into  a  care- 
fuUj  acquired  attitude  of  royal  disdain,  and  held  out  with  hauteur  his 
tiny  hand  for  them  to  salute !  And  the  fine  historical  subject  offered 
when  Montalembort  hurled  back  his  conditional  pardon  at  the  impe- 
rial muatache !  to  the  wax  on  which  it  might  have  delighted  Gustave 
Dore  to  represent  it  sticking,  in  his  bold  manner  of  black  and  white. 
These  men  all  sec  the  fun  of  it ;  the  butt  is  before  them,  temptingly 
elevated  for  a  shot ;  but  their  quivers  are  soldered  up  with  the  im- 
perial seal,  and  did  they  dare  let  fly  a  stolen  arrow,  their  future  field 
might  be  pointed  out  to  them  on  the  map  of  that  Tom  Tiddler's  land 
from  which  Victor  Hugo  now  and  then  exports  the  bottled-up  prompt- 
ings of  his  bursting  spirit ;  imless,  indeed,  their  favoring  breezes  blew 
their  bark  to  these  shores,  where  they  might  pass  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  singing  the  'Marseillaise'  with  the  band  of  foreign  patri- 
ots who  periodically  celebrate  the  revolution  of  1848  in  the  small-beer 
institutions  of  the  Bowery. 

But  there  is  a  short -hand  of  art,  by  which  a  meaning  sketch  can  be 
made  decipherable  to  none  save  the  designer ;  and  in  Paris  there  must 
be  many  a  pocket  sketch-book  and  port-folio  teeming  with  hidden 
allasions  to  passing  events,  so  cunningly  disguised  of  course,  thdt  not 
even  that  prince  of  detectives,  the  Emperor  himself,  could  discern  in 
them  any  thing  beyond  the  figure-studies  which  artists  jot  down  as 
memoranda  for  future  extension.  And  yet,  three  scratches  of  a  pen- 
cil in  skilled  hands,  could  inspire  imperial  lineaments  into  that  oval  O, 
which,  *  sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  every  thing,'  except  a  suggestive 
wrinkle  or  two,  stands  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  half-indicated  figure, 
the  demonstrative  action  of  whose  hands  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he 
is  saying  something  which  the  artist  alone  hears.  In  the  published 
sketches  of  the  humorous  designers,  there  is  plenty  of  amusement  to 
be  had  in  interpreting  possible  meanings  from  the  ostensible  drift  of 
the  conception.  The  artist  may  have  had  such  mental  reservations 
and  epigraphs  or  otherwise,  but  in  illustration  of  our  fancy,  we  will 
take,  at  random,  a  few  from  the  bunch  of  comic  almanacs  annually 
issued  by  the  illustrated  press  of  Paris. 

Examine  the  Almanack  pour  Hire,  the  very  cover  of  which  betrays 
a  suggestion  of  the  crippled  condition  of  journalism  in  France.  A 
sort  of  hybrid  creation  of  gigantic  proportions,  half-Punch,  half-GuUi- 
ver,  is  elevated  on  stilts  over  a  tumultuous  mob  —  a  long  perspective 
of  Lilliputian  men,  which  a  Frenchman  might  describe  as  2L/oule  with 
a  quetee  to  it.  One  of  the  stilts  is  a  porte-crayon,  with  the  fine  printed 
crayon  in  it  as  a  foot-piece,  a  conceit,  whether  intentional  or  otherwise, 
quite  suggestive  of  a  probable  smash  and  break-down.  The  other  leg 
is  a  good  old-fashioned  goose-quill  pen,  the  nib  of  which  crackles  man- 
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ifestly  on  the  ground,  beneath  the  weight  of  the  walker,  conveyiog 
unmistakable  premonitions  of  an  imminent  split.  •  Yet^  with  all  these 
disadvantages,  the  being  on  stilts  wears  the  quiet  smile  of  a  man  who 
is  biding  his  time.  He  calmly  surveys  through  a  telescope  the  orowi} 
of  runners  below,  who  can  hardly  keep  up  with  him,  crippled  thou|^ 
he  is,  and  he  slings  defiantly  at  his  back  an  immense  port-fc^o,  the  con- 
tents of  which  we  should  like  much  to  have  an  opportonity  of  exam- 
ining, for  it  bears  the  name  of  ^  Cham.'  We  trust  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who,  of  course,  reads  the  Knickerbocksb  r^ularly,  will 
skip  our  solution  of  this  wicked  device  on  the  cover  of  the  ^  Caloidir 
for  Fun,'  as  a  friend  of  ours  translates  it ;  for  we  should  be  shocked  to 
hear  that  the  genial  artist  whose  nom  de  crayon  appears  upon  it,  had 
been  lost  to  laughing  Paris  in  consequence  of  our  too  liberal  Jnterpie- 
tation  of  his  satire. 

Is  it  from  a  well-sustained  conviction  of  its  being  acceptable  m  M^ 
quarters,  that  writer  and  artist  in  the  same  facetious  annual  dasih  nuuh 
scalding  ridicule  upon  'perfidious  Albion?'  Here  we  have,  under 
the  head  of  '  Un  Type  Anglais,'  an  original  and  singularly  witbaing 
lampoon  upon  the  whole  English  nation,  typified  by  a  fictiUoiia  ohar- 
acter  who  rejoices  in  the  remarkably  characteristic  English  name  of 
^  Jam^s  Robertson.'  This  dreadful  personage  is  no  longer  in  a  poehun 
to  worry.  He  is  assumed  as  having  recently  retired  from  this  woiid 
by  way  of  Manchester,  of  which  great  cotton-twisting  community  he  ii 
chronicled  as  having  been  one  of  the  wealthiest.  His  portrait  ecmveys 
the  idea  of  a  monster  whose  mission  on  earth  was  the  consomptioii  of 
much  under-done '  rosbif,'  the  ramparts  of  teeth  displayed  by  1dm  with 
solenm  grin,  being  conclusive  of  the  carnivorous  beast.  His  whldoBO 
are  the  medium  of  a  clever  conceit,  being,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  of  ae^ 
weed,  a  material  suggestive  of  the  great  marine  sway  of  BritaiOy  nd 
of  putting  salt  on  the  muzzle  of  the  lion,  ere  proceeding  to  ^ 
him  in  his  den.'  The  head  of  'Robertson'  is  a  success;  the 
collar  out  of  which  it  grows,  a  failure.  It  is  a  tom-downer,  like  1 
of  the  '  custom '  or  customary  shirts  patronized  by  one  cUvidoo  ef  As 
swells  of  New-York,  instead  of  that  stiff,  circular  neck-band  ef  dsj^ 
collar  cut,  in  which  the  exquisite  of  the  uppermost  layer  piefiaie  t# 
indulge  Broadway  with  a  glimpse  of  himself.  In  snch  a  Aokebrtii, 
which  is  the  pillory  to  which  fashion  at  present  condemns  its 
convicts  and  their  American  accomplices,  should  ^Robertsen'J 
been  represented  as  strangling  for  his  many  crimes.  The 
ble  story  told  of  him  is  about  his  treatment  of  a  nice 
his,  called  Betsey.  This  simple-hearted  young  woman,  wboi  ef  ^^ 
eighteen  domestics  composing  his  establishment,  was  the  | 
vorite  with  her  master,  was  intrusted  with  the  confidential  da^  i 
ing  out  his  study,  into  which  she  had  the  privil^e  of  ] 
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repassmg  at  all  times,  one  injunction  only  being  laid  upon  her,  which 
was,  never  to  leave  the  door  open  behind  her,  whether  coming  or 
going.  On  this  subject  ^  Robertson '  was  inflexible.  One  day  Betsey 
came  to  him,  confessed  that  her  sister  was  going  to  be  mairied^  and 
asked  leave  to  attend  the  wedding.  Affably  did  beef-tearing  *  Robert- 
Bfm^  accord  her  the  privilege,  his  bounty,  indeed,  exceeding  her  fond- 
est hopes,  by  the  offer  of  a  gig,  a  horse,  and  a  groom,  to  carry  her  to 
the  abode  of  the  couple  about  to  be  admitted  into  transient  blessed- 
ness, whose  dwelling  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  Betsey's 
joy  at  this  unbounded  generosity  overcame  her ;  she  hopped  into  the 
gig  like  a  bird,  and  was  driven  rapidly  away  by  that  skilful  ^  jockie,' 
John  Thomas,  the  groom.  But  alas !  in  her  joyful  flutter  she  lost 
nght  of  the  golden  rule  of  that  house,  one  of  the  doors  of  which  — 
it  was  the  study-door  —  she  lefl  yawning  behind  her  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  wall.  '  Robertson »  did  not  shut  it.  .  He 
cahnly  sat  down  opposite  the  fire,  which  he  had  nearly  giinned  out 
with  his  long,  sarcophagus  teeth,  ere  he  arose  and  took  measures. 
*  Then,'  says  his  French  biographer,  *  then  was  Robertson  sublime.' 
'  *  To  horse  I '  shouted  he  to  his  retainers,  '  to  horse !  fully  now  has 
Betsey  ridden  a  mile ;  saddle  and  bridle  and  spur  I  follow  on  her  track 
and  bring  her  hither  without  delay ! ' 

In  about  two  hours  —  slow  time,  that.  Monsieur,  for  a  mile  and 
back  —  poor  Betsey  was  led,  pale  and  trembling,  into  the  presence  of 
the  bull-devouring  '  Robertson,'  who  glared  at  her  for  a  moment  with 
a  blighting  scowl,  and  then  said  coldly : 

*  Shut  the  study-door ! ' 

With  these  chilling  words  of  an  inexorable  Englishman  the  story 
ends.  Does  our  memory  palter  with  us,  or  have  we  heard  this  narra- 
tion before,  in  another  guise  ?  Was  it  not  of  Arbuthnot  the  story 
was  told,  of  how  he  was  set  upon  in  his  carriage  by  foot-pads,  in  the 
dark  of  the  night,  on  a  lonely  heath ;  how  they  took  from  him  his 
time-piece,  and  his  trinkets,  and  his  cash,  his  laced  coat,  and  every 
thing  except  his  small-clothes ;  and  how,  when  they  had  got  some 
distance  away  with  their  booty,  he  hailed  them  back  with  all  the  dig- 
nity he  could  muster  under  the  circumstances,  and,  in  an  imperative 
tone,  commanded  them  to  *  shut  the  carriage-door,'  a  mandate  which 
they  promptly  obeyed  ?  We  are  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Lovy,  who 
puts  his  sign-manual  to  the  legend  of  '  Robertson,'  gleaned  that  hu- 
morous episode  of  it  among  English  stubble.  And  what  if  he  did  ? 
it  would  only  be  en  revanche  for  the  straws  twitched  by  Sheridan  fi'om 
the  stacks  of  Moliere,  and  for  the  wholesale  deportation  of  sheaves  by 
all  the  English  play-wrights,  from  the  fields  of  Eugene  Scribe,  and 
other  farmers  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  French  dramatic  literature. 

Here,  too,  at  page  21,  we  have  a  version  of  the  old-established 
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English  ^  milord,'  who  sold  his  wife  in  the  mariket- jdaee.  Tidi  one  k  % 
dissipated  young  nobleman,  who  ^  ate  up '  bis  means  by.  too  oonstait 
a  devotion  to  le  ^fH>rt^  by  frequent  transactions  oonneeted  witk  Is 
tte^pHe  chase^  and  desperate  wagers  upon  le  tutf,  until  he  was  at  kngtii 
driven  to  sacrifice  his  much  better  half  to  his  necessity  finr  a  bone. 
His  teeth,  like  those  of  ^  Robertson,'  are  of  unusual  size  and  ahatpncMi 
giving  him  a  very  carnivorous  expression  as  he  grins  his  yoong  wifc 
before  him  to  the  £sdr,  with  unmitigated  ferocity. 

Manchester  appears  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of  the  French  hnmoriil 
in  pursuit  of  English  gibier.    It  is  to  a  mechanic  of  that  ci^,  aoeotd* 
ing  to  M.  Lovy,  that  the  world  owes  the  invention  of  a  ^ 
machine.'    One  of  these  curiosities,  he  tells  us,  was  to  have  been 
at  the  great  industrial  fairs  at  London  and  Paris,  where  it 
ited  between  a  machine  for  paring  turnips  and  one  for  getting'Ot 
tight  boots  without  bursting  your  waistband.    It  was  at  the  oflba  «f 
the  Morning  Post  that  this  invention  was  most  satisfactorily  iegKi, 
the  editor  of  that  journal  casting  into  the  hopper  of  the  ma^iw^  ^ 
word  philosophy^  and  drawing,  in  return,  from  the  slide,  the 
lent  fiddle-dee-dee.    There  is  a  picture  of  the  machine,  wfaidk  ii 
thing  between  a  winnower  and  a  barrel-organ.    The  editor  rfttii 
Morning  Poat^  who  is  casting  his  motto  into  it,  is  apparently  a  broth^^f 
of  *  Robertson,'  and  a  first  cousin,  or  some  very  near  relation^  of  tht^^ 
nobleman  who  sold  his  wife :  at  least,  he  is  endowed  with  the  witiie 
physical  peculiarities  as  those  remarkable  individuals  \  the  long  \A 
ter  feet,  and,  above  all,  the  prehensile  teeth,  the  drawing  of  which  h 
ter  feature  (no  pun,  'pon  honor)  seems  to  be  quite  conveotion^  noi 
among  French  delineators  of  English  physiognomy.     Certainly  thi 
teeth  had  need  to  be  large  and  strong,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  resist- 
ing the  heavy  things  thrown  at  them ;  though  we  hardly  think  tlik  i| 
*  Cham's  motive  for  so  developing  them. 

In  the  Almana^^  du  Mgaro^  which  has  a  tolerable  circulation^  thei 
are  one  or  two  subdued  hits  at  the  existing  state  of  eensorshlpi. 
garo,  for  instance,  appears  in  the  character  of  landlord  —  ^MmtmgFu* 
teur  de  Pesprit  Franfais^^  according  to  1  lis  sign-board  —  to  whom  ap- 
pealeth  a  jovial  character  at  table,  behmd  a  flask  of  wine,  saying : 

'  Well,  good  Figaro,  what  now  ?  how  fiwes  it  with  this  poor  Fw^nch 
wit  of  ours  ? ' 

^  Ah  I  monsieur,'  replies  Figaro,  leaning  pensively  on  the  table, 
'  badly  enough  —  it  has  been  so  long  upon  spare  diet ! ' 

And  so  it  has.    It  reminds  us,  does  that  ghost  of  tmprlt  JPVanf^^ 
of  the  meagre  foreigners  one  sees  now  and  then  gazing  wistfully  in  il 
the  window  of  a  dming-saloon,  with  n^y  touches  pas  ^vritten  xa  wrin- 
kles on  their  melancholy  faces,  as  they  gloat  over  the  honad  tar] 
displayed  upon  the  broad  shelf  within. 
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Again,  in  the  Almanack  Comique^  profusely  illastrated  with  rough 
but  spirited  sketches  by  Cham  and  Maurisset,  strict  analysis  will  not 
fiul  of  discovering  covert  allusion  to  the  queer  state  of  international 
affidrs  in  Europe.  At  page  167  of  this  biimstone  little  production, 
we  have  presented  to  us  '  a  terrible  tragedy  acted  in  the  firmament/ 
in  which  the  sun  is  represented  kicking  the  moon  down-stah'S  to  our 
globe ;  a  very  ungallant  proceeding,  considering  the  respective  sexes 
'  of  the  parties,  and  one  which  we  are  quite  desolate  at  finding  a 
Frenchman  capable  of  conceiving.  The  ostensible  point  of  this  com- 
position would  appear,  to  outsiders,  to  aim  at  some  astronomical  pre- 
diction ;  but  four  touches  of  a  pencil,  judiciously  dotted  on,  debase 
the  great  luminary  into  such  a  laughable  likeness  of  the  Third  Napo- 
leon, that  a  clue  is  at  once  obtained  as  to  the  kicker  who  is  going  to 
cause  such  a  '  fermentation  among  the  stars.'  But  who  is  represented 
by  the  moon  —  the  falling  luminary  going  down  into  space  like  a 
shooting  star  ?  Is  it  Bomba,  or  is  it  Britannia,  or  is  it  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  and  are  we  to  understand  Italy  by  the  boot  with  which 
He  is  kicked  ?  To  the  sagacious  reader  we  leave  the  choice  of  any  of 
these  suggestions,  which  may  be  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  European  powers ;  it  being  beyond  clairvoyance  to  discern  at 
which  of  them  L.  N.  intends  first  to  have  a  kick. 

In  closing  our  remarks  upon  these  artful  productions,  we  must  re- 
cord the  great  mortification  experienced  by  us  at  finding  America 
ignored  by  them,  unless,  indeed,  we  except  a  few  allusions  to  the 
puissant  Rarey,  whom  we  must  be  satisfied  to  accept  as  the  represent- 
ative of  our  subjugative  powers.  In  one  conceit  he  is  credited  with 
having  transformed  the  horse  altogether,  converting  him  into  a  long- 
tailed  lamb,  on  one  of  which  animals  a  monsieur,  who  can  no  longer 
be  designated  as  a  chevalier^  is  represented  as  airing  himself.  St. 
Hilaire  might  have  come  in  better  as  the  wizard  who  transmuted 
horse  to  lamb,  he  having  been  the  first  to  treat  his  convives  to  foal 
chops,  which  the  tastiest  of  them  did  not  know  from  young  mutton. 
A  hint  for  Rarey  is  contained  in  another  little  fugitive  sketch,  in 
which  a  *  sportsman '  prevents  a  horse  from  taking  the  bit  between  his 
teeth,  by  putting  the  bridle  on  his  tail.  And  with  this  valuable  recipe 
on  our  mind,  we  take  our  leave  of  French  Almanacs  for  the  present 
year,  regretting,  although  the  reader  may  not,  that  we  have  only 
three  varieties  of  them  in  our  possession. 


Hkh,  dying,  make  their  wills, 
But  wives  escape  a  work  so  sad  ; 

Why  should  they  make  what  all  their  lives 
The  g<;ntle  dames  have  had! 
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TOBA.COON'A.I^I     ^.* 

*It  Ib  the  great  and  puLnant  god  of  Tobacco,'*— Old  Hay, 

It  is  claimed  that  no  man  can  understand  the  nineteenth  oentmy 
onless  he  be  either  a  smoker  or  a  snuff-taker  —  that  no  one  can  B7111- 
jpathize  with  the  essential  ideas  and  instincts  of  our  time,  unless  he  be 
experienced  in  the  important  psychological  and  aentimental  modifica- 
tions that  result  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  claim  looks  plaiudbfe 
when  we  consider  how  much  tobacco  is  actually  consnmed  throvf^hom 
the  world,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  tobacco  is  by  no  means  a 
powerless  and  insipid  plant.  It  has  great  qualities ;  it  can  master  the 
physical  system,  it  can  exalt  the  mind  through  every  grade  <tf  bring 
from  its  ordinary  exercise  up  to  wild  sublimities  of  feeling  and  fiuMj, 
ending  in  nothing  less  than  a  perfect  Buddhistic  annihilatioQ  or  sIk 
sorption  into  the  infinite,  it  can  solace  a  world  of  troubles  and  iuterpi^' 
late  passages  of  composure,  comfort,  and  wisdom  in  the  weary  book  of 
life's  cares  and  vexations,  it  can  so  delicately  nurse  the  exhausted  sod 
confounded  intellect  that  a  popular  novelist  has  even  accounted  it  a 
blessing  that  rivals  the  best  of  eaithly  blessings,  and  has  ventured  to 
weigh  in  a  balance  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  segar  and  a  wife. 
The  custom  of  the  American  savage  has  been  adopted  not  m/uAj 
throughout  Christendom,  but  by  almost  imiversal  pagandom,  b 
flourishes  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  under  every  Teligion  ml 
government,  in  every  rank  of  society,  and  only  the  remotest  limlniisni 
are  now  ignorant  of  a  plant  which,  little  more  than  three  centuries  agOb 
was  known  only  to  the  remotest  barbarians.  The  English  use  less  to- 
bacco, in  proportion  to  their  number,  than  several  other  na^j^yif^  ^4 
yet  the  present  revenue  from  the  import  of  it  into  England  is  grnaHf 
than  that  which  Queen  Elizabeth  received  from  the  entire  oostDBM  of 
the  country.  In  1853  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  of:td|siip 
were  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  an  average  of  more  than  ooapoHUi^ 
to  every  inhabitant.  The  amount  expended  for  it  by  the  nniMiuaiil 
was  more  than  eight  million  poimds  sterling ;  and  the  rereniM  to  jQp 
government  was  about  five  million  pounds  sterling.  The  i 
sumption  throughout  the  world  is  estimated  at  nearly  two  \ 
tons,  an  amount  for  the  conveyance  of  which  nearly  half  of  the  1 
British  tonnage  would  be  required. 


•  Tobacco:  Ita  History  and  AiMdatlona.     By  F.  W.  rADUOcr,  r.aA. 
Balu    1859. 
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An  agent  so  powerful  and  so  freely  used  can  hardly  be  without  its 
eflfect.  In  connection  with  coffee  and  tea,  which  afe  both  late  innova- 
tions, tobacco  may  be  fancied  to  lie  at  the  root  of  modern  civilization^ 
and  to  constitute  the  most  real  and  vital  difference  between  the  an- 
cients and  moderns.  There  may  be  an  invisible  but  organic  relation 
between  modem  thought  and  smoke,  between  modem  movements  and 
sternutation.  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  researches  for  the  law  of  civilization. 
may  at  length  come  to  the  tobacco-plant  as  the  primum  philosophicum. 
It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  our  legitimate  future  progress  will  be  in  the 
development  of  those  mental  germs  which  bud  under  nicotian  influences, 
and  that  some  future  Descartes  will  reconstruct  the  reigning  philoso- 
phies on  some  such  axiom  as :  'I  smoke  ;  argal,  I  have  ideas.'  A  club 
of  young  men  is  said  to  exist  in  Pans  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  in 
union  the  inspiration  of  tobacco  and  opium,  and  writing  out  their 
visions.  Every  benevolent  person  will  at  least  hope  that  their  visions 
may  be  valuable  enough  to  i)ay  for  the  headaches  of  the  next  day,  if 
not  for  the  services  of  physicians. 

But  without  discussing  either  the  present  or  future  influences  of  a 
drug  so  much  in  favor,  we  purpose  only  to  introduce  some  reminis- 
cences of  its  brief  career  among  civilized  nations,  some  relics  that  it  has 
left  of  its  history  in  curious  literature  and  archeological  collections. 

In  November,  1492,  two  sailors,  whom  Columbus  had  sent  to  ex- 
plore Cuba,  returned  to  the  great  admiral  and  told  him  that  the  natives 
carried  a  liglited  firebrand  ar\d  puffed  out  smoke  from  their  mouths 
and  noses.  The  Europeans  supposed  at  first  that  this  was  a  mode  hi 
which  the  savages  perfumed  themselves,  but  they  soon  discovered  that 
the  leaves  of  an  herb  were  rolled  up  and  burned  in  a  sheath  of  Indian 
corn,  and  that  the  smoke  was  inhaled  as  if  with  pleasure.  The  custom 
was  an  ancient  and  familiar  one  among  the  natives,  and  they  had  for 
ages  enjoyed  the  smoky  reveries  which  the  white  men  learned  from 
them.  Its  power  and  charms  were  fully  recognized  by  the  savages, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  caciques  and  chief  men  to  inhale  the 
smoke  until  they  became  stupified.  The  most  common  pipe  employed 
was  a  hollow  forked  cane,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y,  and  the  forked 
ends  were  inserted  into  the  nostril:,,  the  other  end  being  applied  to 
the  burning  leaves  of  the  herb.  The  pipe,  the  segar,  and  snuff,  every 
mode  of  taking  the  plant  in  which  the  Old  World  has  indulged,  can  be 
traced  as  already  in  existence  in  South-America  about  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  as  being  already  '  to  savage  nations  dear.' 

Tobacco  may  have  been  known  to  Asia,  or  possibly  to  Europe,  prior 
to  its  introduction  from  America,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is  a  tradition  m  the  Greek  Church  that  Noah  was  intoxicated 
by  tobacco ;  some  Egyptologists  have  thought  that  they  discovered 
representations  of  smoking  parties  on  the  monuments ;  China  has  been 
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affirmed,  but  not  proved,  to  have  been  the  happy  home  whence  the 
herb  migrated  for  the  delectation  of  mankind ;  and  Iriah  antiquaries 
have  ascribed  even  a  Celtic  antiquity  to  the  minute  fmry  pipes  fomid 
in  Great  Britain.  But  antiquarians  have  not  been  able  even  to  ap- 
proach to  a  demonstration  of  any  ante-Columbian  acquaintance  with 
tobacco  in  the  Old  World. 

It  had  been  for  some  years  introduced  into  England  before  Sr 
Walter  Raleigh  made  it  fashionable  by  his  example.  He  was  a  most 
devoted  adherent  of  the  pipe,  and  notwithstanding  his  conrtiership, 
smoked  to  the  disgust  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  smoked  as  he  sat  to 
ace  his  fiieiid  Essex  perish  on  the  scaffold,  and,  faithful  to  the  end, 
smoked  a  short  lime  before  he  went  to  the  scaffold  himself.  One  of 
his  earliest  experiences  as  he  *took  a  private  pipe,'  was  to  be  ducked 
by  his  servant  with  a  bottle  of  ale,  who  supposed  that  hia  master  was 
on  fire.  From  his  time  the  art  of  smoking  rapidly  made  its  way,  till 
to  take  tobacco  with  a  grace  was  deemed  a  necessary  qualification  of  a 
gentleman.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  'Every  Man  out  of  His  Humor,' 
speaks  of  '  the  most  gentleman-like  use  of  tobacco,  as  first  to  give  it 
the  most  exquisite  perfume,  then  to  know  all  the  delicate,  sweM  forms 
for  the  assumption  of  it,  as  also  the  rare  corollary  and  practice  of  the 
Cuban  ebollition,  Euripiis  and  Whiffe,  which  he  shall  receive  or  take 
in  here  at  London,  and  evaporate  at  Uxbridge,  or  farther,  if  it  please 
him.'  The  '  Euripus  '  was  one  of  the  many  quaint  styles  of  smoking, 
in  which  tlie  Germans  now  especially  excel,  the  students  in  the  nniver- 
sities  devoting  niucli  time  to  acquiring  skill  in  feats  of  exhalation,  such 
aa  breathing  the  smoke  out  gently  till  it  forms  a  ring,  and  before  it 
loses  that  form,  sending  another  ring  at  right  angles  through  it. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  in  the  early  use  of  tobacco  was  the 
small  quantity  of  it  employed.  Its  excessive  cost  forbade  its  free  use- 
To  make  the  most  of  it,  therefore,  it  was  customary  to  inhale  the  smoke 
through  the  mouth,  but  to  exhale  it  through  the  nose.  The  increased 
power  of  the  herb  in  this  way  will  bo  evident  to  any  one  who  will 
learn  the  art  and  make  the  trial.  Until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  smoking  went  by  the  name  of  tobacco-drinking.  For  many 
years  after  its  introduction,  it  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver,  and 
Drayton  alludes  to  the  time  of  '  our  plaine  fathers ' : 

'  BsroRE  that  Indian  weed  so  strongly  was  imbraceti 
Wherin  such  mighty  summcs  wo  prodigally  waste.' 

Edmund  Gardiner,  in  his  *  Triall  of  Tobacco,'  (1610,)  compluned  that 
the  '  patrimonies  of  many  noble  young  gentlemen  have  been  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  have  vanished  cleane  away  with  this  smoky  vapor,  and 
hath  most  shamefully  and  beastly  flyen  out  at  the  master's  nozn,* 
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A  eulogy,  that  is  still  not  infrequently  quoted,  appears  in  '  Knave 
of  Clubba'  of  Samuel  Rowland^  produced  ia  1611 : 

'  Mdcu  Ticttials  verves  for  gluttoav,  to  frtttcn  men  like  swiae, 
'  But  he  19  a  fmgal  mar»^  indeed,  that  with  a  leaf  can  dine, 

And  necda  no  u^ipkins  fqr  hia  hands  his  fingers^  ends  Uy  wlpe^ 
But  kG^p&  his  kitchen  in  a  box^  and  roast  meat  in  a  pipe«* 

Hear  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tobacco  wbm 
vei^  generally  used  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  and  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  literature.  Even  ladies  were  wont  to  in- 
dtilge  in  the  weed,  and  Miss  Pardee  relates  that  the  daughters  of 
Louis  XIV.  used  to  escape  from  the  grave  etiquette  of  the  court 
circle  in  order  to  celebrate  an  orgie  in  their  own  apartments,  and  that 
they  were  once  discovered  by  the  dauphin  engaged  in  smoking  to- 
gether at  a  late  hour,  having  borrowed  the  pipes  for  the  occasion 
from  the  officers  of  the  Swiss  guard.  The  diarm  which  it  exercised 
appears  from  Sir  Robert  Aytoun's  sonnet : 

^FoRBA^tH  of  all  comfort  but  these  tiro,  *<  ' 

M J  fagtit  and  mj  pipe^  I  ait  to  mus^  t 

On  ali  my  cro^seB,  and  almost  excMtee  ^^^ 

The  lleaTcns  for  deollog  with  mc  oa  thoj  do,  «  i 
When  Hope  steala  in,  and  with  a  emiling  brow. 

Such  cheerful  expcctntioDS  doth  infuse  *^ 

Aft  makes  me  tliink  ere  long  I  cannot  choose  5*  i 

But  be  some  grandoe,  whatsoe'er  I  'ra  now.  •   ft  i 

But  having  spent  mj  pipe,  1  then  perceive  *,  .  ^yt, 

That  hopes  and  dreams  are  conains — ^both  decelviD.  .^       '^ 

Then  mark  I  this  condualon  in  my  mind,  j.  • 

It  ^B  all  one  thing  —  both  tetid  into  one  scope  ^ —  ^  ^ 

To  live  upon  Tobacco  atid  on  if  ope  \  '^ 

The  one 's  but  awokej  the  other  is  but  wind/  '  •/ 


Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  tobacco  songs  is  that  beginning, 
^Tobacco  is  an  Indian  Weed,'  wHch  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
changes  froiti  the  reign  of  James  I,  down  to  the  present  day.  It  seems 
to  have  been  originally  written  by  George  Wither,  and  in  the  *  Pills 
to  Cure  Melancholy '  of  Tom  D'UriiDy,  it  assumes  the  following  form: 

*  ToB4cco  'fl  but  an  Indian  weed^  • 

L  Grows  groeii  at  mom,  cut  down  at  ere, 

'  It  shows  oiir  decaj,  we  are  but  clay  : 

Think  of  this  wben  you  emoke  tolMwoo. 

'  The  pipe,  that  13  ao  lily  white,  •  '•_  *^^  ,  jj^ 

Wherein  no  many  take  delight,  '  ^  ^ 

U  broke  with  a  touch  —  mail**  life  im  audi :  ^*''*  ^^  '*i*^T9f 

Tbiak  of  this  whea  ;ou  imoke  tobMopti  j 
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*  The  pipe,  that  is  bo  foul  within. 

Shows  how  man^s  soul  is  stained  with  sin, 
And  then  the  lire  it  doth  require : 

Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 

*  The  ashes  tliat  are  left  behind 
Do  servo  to  put  us  all  in  mind 
That  unto  dust  return  we  must : 

Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 

*  The  smoke  that  docs  so  high  ascend, 
Shows  us  man^s  life  must  hare  an  end, 
The  vapor's  gone  —  man^s  life  is  dgnc: 

Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 

There  is  a  mystical  and  almost  oriental  piety,  resignation,  and  conceit 
about  the  song,  which  especially  recommend  it  in  the  golden  moments 
of  smoky  contemplation. 

Yet  the  great  sect  of  smokers  did  not  thrive  without  persecution. 
The  monarch  of  England,  the  wisest  of  fools,  James  I.,  aimed  against 
them  a  '  Counterblast,'  and  pronounced  the  custom  '  loathsome  to  the 
eye,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black 
stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke 
of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.'  Amurath  IV.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  emu- 
lated his  royal  brother  of  England ;  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1624, 
solemnly  published  a  decree  of  excommunication  against  whomsoever 
should  use  tobacco  in  churches.  Yet,  despite  this  opposition,  the 
clergy  themselves  soon  learned  to  indulge  in  a  quiet  pipe,  and  the 
astrologer  Lilly  gives  an  account  in  his  '  Memoirs '  of  Parson  Bredon 
of  Thornton,  who  was  a  profound  divine,  and  skilled  even  in  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  nativities,  and  yet  was  so  given  over  to  tobacco, 
that  when  he  had  none  of  it  ^  he  would  cut  the  beU-ropes  and  smoke 
them.' 

A  fierce  tirade  against  tobacco,  foimd  in  manuscript  in  the  Aahmo- 
lean  collection  at  Oxford,  begins  as  follows : 

*  Op  all  the  plants  that  Tcllus*  bosom  yields 
In  groves,  glades,  gardens,  marshes,  mountiuns,  fieldes, 
None  so  pernitious  to  man^s  life  is  knowno 
As  is  tobucco,  saving  hempe  alone  ; 
'      Betwixt  which  two  there  seemcs  great  sympathy 
To  ruinate  pooro  Adam's  progeny. 
For  in  them  both  a  strangling  virtue  note  ; 
And  both  of  them  doe  worke  upon  the  throate.* 

The  Puritans,  from  the  beginning,  abhorred  the  pipe.  Hutton,  in  1611, 
wrote  of  one  of  them,  who 

*  Abhorrks  a  sattin  suit,  a  velvet  oloftk. 
And  sayes  tobacco  ia  the  deviU^s  smoke.' 
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'WilUanx  Penn  also  disliked  tobacco,  though  in  America  he  was  obliged 
to  tolerate  it  with  a  grace.  He  once  met  a  company  of  Friends  at 
Burlington,  who,  out  of  respect  to  him,  concealed  their  pipes  on  his  ar- 
rival. He  detected  the  relics  of  the  smoke  on  entering  the  room,  and 
•aid  pleasantly :  ^  Well,  fnends,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  at  least  ashamed 
of  your  old  practice.'  One  of  them  answered :  '  Not  entirely  so ;  but 
we  preferred  laying  down  our  pipes  to  the  danger  of  offending  a 
woak  brother.' 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  is  to  state  precisely  in  what  the 
charm  of  smoking  consists.  Many  an  old  smoker  is  puzzled  to  answer 
the  question  when  it  is  proposed  to  him,  and  almost  as  many  different 
answers  will  be  given  as  there  are  smokers.  Tom  Brown  affirmed 
that  *  tobacco,  though  it  be  a  heathenish  word,  ds  a  great  help  to 
Christian  meditations,'  and  illustrated  his  meaning  by  adding,  *  it  may 
instruct  you  that  riches,  beauty,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world  van- 
ish like  a  vapor.'  We  once  heard  a  beginner  affirm  that  smoking  was 
popular,  *  because  it  was  the  most  pleasant  way  of  making  one's  self 
oncomfortable,'  and  the  whole  secret  is  probably  contained  in  this  re- 
mark. Smoking  conduces  to  a  change  in  the  mental  and  physical 
tone ;  successive  hours  of  labor  have  fixed  the  mind  in  a  particular 
.  posture,  from  which  it  does  not  readily  swerve  ;  but  the  pipe  pulls  out 
the  roots  of  care  which  have  begun  to  grow  in  the  heart,  and  at  the 
same  time  exerts  a  soothing  influence.  It  does  the  violence  of  throw- 
ing the  whole  man  from  one  state  into  another,  usually  from  a  mood 
of  action  into  a  mood  of  reverie,  and  at  the  same  time  it  most  gently 
calms  the  pulse  of  feeling  and  thought,  and  enriches  the  aroma  of  the 
soul.  It  symbolizes  the  whole  discipline  of  life,  creating  wisdom  in 
the  individual  as  the  resultant  from  diverse  and  opposite  forces,  mak- 
ing every  moment  a  satisfactory  composite  of  discomfort  and  pleasure. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Dutchman,  William  III.,  almost  all  England 
smoked  with  one  mind.  Tobacco  was  the  theme  of  numerous  con- 
ceits, one  of  which,  to  be  understood,  requires  that  the  name  should 
be  written  out  in  Roman  capitals : 

*  To  three-fourths  of  a  cross  add  a  circle  complete ; 
Let  two  semi-circles  a  perpendicular  meet ; 
Next  add  a  triangle  that  stands  on  two  feet ; 
Then  two  semi-circles,  and  a  circle  complete.* 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  consiunption  of  tobacco,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  Is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  it  has 
been  at  any  other  time.  The  wits  of  the  period  all  either  smoked  or 
took  snuff,  the  latter  being  then  the  almost  universal  custom  of  the 
continental  clergy.  One  Lawrence  Spooner  comphiined  that '  the  sin 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  intemperate  use  of  tobacco  swelleth  and  in- 
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creaseth  so  daily,  that  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  waters  of 
Noah,  that  swelled  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains.  So 
that  if  this  practice  shall  continue  to  increase  as  it  doth,  in  an  ago  or 
two  it  will  be  as  hard  to  find  a  family  free,  as  it  was  so  long  time  since 
one  that  commonly  took  it.'  The  following  confession  of  a  segaiv 
smoker  was  commonly  printed  on  tobacco-papers : 

*  I  owK  to  smokinjj,  more  or  less, 
Through  life  the  whole  of  my  success ; 
With  my  scgar  Pm  sage  and  wise, 
Without,  Tm  dull  as  cloudy  skies. 
When  smoking,  all  my  ideas  soar, 
When  not,  they  sink  upon  the  floor. 
Tlic  greatest  men  have  all  been  smokers, 
And  so  were  all  the  greatest  jokers. 
Then  ye  who  'd  bid  adieu  to  care, 
Come  here  and  smoke  it  into  air !  * 

One  of  the  most  amusing  illustrations  of  anxious  devotion  to  to- 
bacco is  the  following  letter  from  a  sailor,  found  in  a  little  volnme 
entitled  *  Nicotiana,'  (1834 : ) 

*  Oracesend,  Ifarek  S4, 1813. 

*Dear  Brotiieu  Tom:  Tliis  comes  hopin  to  find  you  in  good 
health  as  it  leaves  me  safe  anckored  here  yesterday  at  4  p.m.  arter  a. 
pleasant  voyage  tolerable  short  and  a  few  squalls.  Dear  Tom  —  hopes 
to  find  poor  old  father  stout,  and  am  quite  out  of  pig-tail.  Sights  of 
pig-tail  at  Gravesciid,  but  unfortinly  not  fit  for  a  dog  to  chor.  Dear 
Tom,  captain's  boy  will  bring  you  this,  and  put  pig-tail  in  his  pooket 
when  bort.  Best  in  London  at  the  Black  Boy  in  7  diles,  whore  go  ask 
for  best  pig-tall  —  pound  a  pig-tail  will  do,  and  am  short  of  shirti. 
Dear  Tom,  as  for  shirts,  only  took  2  whereof  one  is  quite  wored  out 
and  tuthcr  most,  but  don't  forget  the  pig-tail,  as  I  an't  had  a  quid  to 
chor  never  since  Thursday.  Dear  Tom,  as  for  the  shirts,  your  sixa 
will  do,  only  longer.  I  likes  um  long,  get  one  at  present ;  best  at 
Tower-hill,  and  cheap,  but  be  particular  to  go  to  7  diles  for  the  pig^ 
tail  at  the  Black  Boy,  and  Dear  Tom,  ask  for  pound  best  pig-tail,  and 
let  it  be  good.  Captain's  boy  will  put  the  pig-tail  in  hb  pocket,  he 
likes  pig-tail,  so  ty  it  up.  Dear  Tom,  shall  be  up  about  Monday  there 
or  thereabouts,  not  so  particular  for  the  shirt,  as  the  present  can  be 
washed,  but  don't  forget  the  pig-tail  without  fail,  so  am  your  loving 
brother.  T.  F, 

*p.  S.— Don't  forget  the  pig-tail.» 

The  pipe  may  be  the  cheapest  of  luxuries,  but  it  may  also  be  the 
most  expensive  of  hobbies.  A  graceful,  well-finished,  white  day  pipe 
may  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and  they  are  manufactured  in  large  ee- 
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tabHshments  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  per  diem  to  a  workman.  But 
the  ornamented  pipe,  made  of  rare  kinds  of  wood,  agate,  amber, 
crystal,  cornelian,  ivory,  meerschaum,  or  various  kinds  of  pure  or 
mixed  metals,  and  curiously  and  artistically  carved  and  adorned,  be- 
comes a  9ostly  object  of  virtu.  The  pipe  has  always  been  9  political 
symbol  in  France  during  the  revolutions,  being  furnished  with  f  gures 
and  inscriptions  illustrative  of  the  popular  feeling ;  and  in  Germany  all 
the  quaint  imaginings  of  Teutonic  diablerie  appear  in  the  grotesque 
designs  of  the  pipe-makers.  The  German  meerschaum,  which  has  now 
become  cosmopolitan,  is  the  most  important  for  the  art-workmanship 
which  it  displays.  The  name,  signifying  sea-foam,  is  nearly  a  transla- 
tion of  the  term  keff-kiU  applied  to  it  by  the  Tartars.  The  light  and 
porous  clay  of  which  it  is  made  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  at  first  so  soft  as  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  lather-like 
soap.  Yet  the  meerschaum  is  by  no  means  finished  when  the  artist 
has  completed  his  curious  and  precious  work  upon  it :  there  remains 
the  formidable  task  of  coloring  it  to  a  rich  and  varied  brown  by  the 
oil  of  tobacco  escaping  into  the  clay,  and  for  this  purpose  several 
months  are  required.  This  rich  tint  is  the  peculiar  mania  of  smokers, 
and  to  attain  it  in  perfection  it  is  said  that  the  pipe,  after  being  lighted, 
most  never  again  be  allowed  to  cool  till  its  color  is  perfect.  There  is 
a  tradition  of  one  who  made  an* arrangement  with  his  friend  by  which 
his  pipe  should  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  bo  constantly  smoked  for 
seven  months,  the  owner  agreeing  to  pay  for  all  the  tobacco  consumed. 
He  obtained  a  perfect  meerschaum,  but  his  bill  for  tobacco  amoimted 
to  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

But  the  oriental  nations  have  surpassed  all  others  in  luxurious  modes 
of  smoking.  The  Persians  invented  the  hookah  or  nargeleh,  by  which 
the  smoke  is  purified  and  cooled  by  being  first  drawn  through  water. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  vase  partially  filled  with  water,  in  which  a 
pipe  extends  from  the  bowl  deep  into  the  water,  and  another  pipe 
from  the  stem  stops  before  reaching  the  water.  By  inhalation  a 
vacuum  is  produced,  which  is  filled  by  the  smoke  rising  through  the 
water  from  the  pipe  connected  with  the  bowl ;  and  it  finds  its  way 
through  the  other  pipe  to  the  mouth.  The  hookah  is  the  most  elabo- 
rate mode  of  enjoying  the  weed,  and  is  usually  a  ponderous  and  highly 
decorated  piece  of  machinery,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  chosen  attend- 
.  ants.  Beside  the  receptacle  for  the  water,  which  is  formed  of  glass 
richly  cut  and  gilt,  and  enriched  with  precious  stones,  there  is  the 
leathern  smoking-tube,  which  is  so  long  that  the  hookah  is  sometimes 
borne  behind  a  nobleman  by  a  servant  on  horseback,  who  tends  the 
bowl  while  his  master  is  smoking  in  the  distance.  The  Turkish,  as 
also  the  German  tobacco,  is  of  a  light  quality,  which  allows  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries  to  smoke  almost  continually  with  impunity. 
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The  pipe  is  for  priviito  occasions  in  one's  own  study  in  a  circle  of 
friends.  J3ut  the  segar  is  the  favorite  of  the  movinc:  smoker,  and  is 
indeed  a  rival  of  the  pipe  with  all  except  a  few^  who  cultivate  smoking 
as  a  fine  art  and  a  solemn  ceremony.  A  man  without  a  segar,  says  a 
Frenchman,  is  an  incomplete  man.  The  classic  land  of  this  form  of 
tobacco  is  Spain,  where  it  is  smoked  by  every  body,  men,  women, 
soldiers,  judges,  doctors,  ecclesiastics,  and  even  (some  one  says)  by 
unweaned  infants.  The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  that  '  a  paper  ciga- 
rette, a  glass  of  fresh  water,  auil  tlie  kiss  of  a  pretty  girl,  will  sustain 
a  man  for  a  day  without  eating.'  Byron,  in  praising  tobacco,  declares 
his  8i)ecial  love  of  the  segar : 


-  TUT  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 


Thy  naked  beauties  —  Give  me  a  scgur !  * 
and  one  of  his  contemporary  poets  thus  explained  his  inspiration : 

'  A  FEW  more  whifl?*  of  my  segar, 
And  then  in  fancy's  uiry  car, 

Have  with  thee  for  the  skies  ; 
How  oft  this  fra^r.mt  Fnioke  upcurled 
Hath  bome  me  from  this  little  world, 
And  all  that  iu  it  lies !  * 

It  is  Strange  that  snuif-taking  showld  generally  have  found  more 
favor  with  ladies,  and  been  mucli  more  frequently  in  fashionable  prac- 
tice by  them,  than  smoking.  It  was  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
snuff,  with  its  expensive  corollaries  of  scents  and  curious  boxes, 
first  reG(?ivcd  the  highest  sanction,  so  that  Moliere  spoke  of  it  as  h 
pussio)i  (ks  hoimctes  ge7is.  In  England  it  became  common  after  the 
great  plague,  whicjh  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  in  every  form,  from  a  belief  that  it  ])revented  infection ;  and 
in  every  country  the  l>oxes  have  been  nearly  as  ingeniously  devised 
and  ornamented  as  pipes.  Boswell,  hi  his  'Shrubs  of  Paniassos,' 
gives  this  eulogy : 

*  0  SNUFF  !  our  fashionable  end  and  aim  ! 
Strasburpjlj,  Rappee,  Dutch,  Seot(^h  !  whatever  thy  Dame ; 
Powder  celestial !  quintessence  divine! 
New  joys  entrance  my  soul  while  thou  art  mine. 
Hy  thee  assisted,  ladies  kill  the  day, 
And  breathe  their  .-jcaudal  frovly  oVr  their  tea ; 
Nor  IciT^  tliey  prize  thy  virtues  when  in  bed, 
One  pinch  of  thre  revive-!  the  v.ipored  head, 
Warms  in  the  nose,  refreshes  like  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  head,  and  tickles  in  the  sneeze.* 

It  has  been  claimed  that  smokers  do  not  feel  so  large  an  amount  of 
gratification,  so  mercurid  a  joy,  as  the  snuff-taker,  and  that  snuffing 
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baa  therefore  generally  been  the  favorite  mode  of  consaming  tobacco 
"with  men  of  quick  intellects.  The  mere  smoker  can  hardly  read  the 
fidlowing  lines  '  To  my  Nose '  by  Alfred  Crowquill,  without  envy : 

*  Knows  he  that  never  took  a  pinch, 
Nosey,  the  pleasure  thence  which  flows? 
Knows  he  the  titillating  joys 
Which  my  nose  knows  ? 

0  nose !  I  am  as  proud  of  thee 
As  any  mountain  of  its  snows  ; 

1  gaze  on  thee  and  feel  that  pride 

A  Roman  knows !  * 

Lord  Stanhope  estimated  that  in  forty  years  of  a  snuff-taker's  life, 
two  entire  ye§rs  would  be  spent  in  tickling  his  nose,  and  two  more  in 
blowing  it,  and  concluded  that  a  proper  application  of  the  time  and 
money  thus  lost  to  the  public,  might  constitute  a  fund  for  the  dis- 
.  charge  of  the  national  debt  of  England.  Somewhat  later  a  satirist 
invented  what  he  termed  a  snuflf-pistol ;  'it  has  two  barrels,  and 
being  applied  to  the  nose,  upon  touching  a  spring  under  them 
with  the  fore-finger,  both  nostrils  are  instantly  filled,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  driven  up  the  head  to  last  the  whole  day.' 

There  are  excellent  medical  authorities  at  the  present  time  who 
maintain  the  harmlessness  of  tobacco,  when  used  in  moderation.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  habit  is  most  frequently  referred  to  by  the  press  is 
not  a^hostile  one.  We  certainly  live  longer  than  our  ancestors  did  in 
the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  It  may  doubtless  be  maintained,  after  a  fair 
gnrvey,  that  tobacco  is  '  the  juice  of  cursed  hebenon '  only  to  those 
who  by  reckless  and  unbounded  excess  keep  themselves  in  a  constant 
state  of  narcotic  hebetude ;  and  this  class  is  perhaps  not  small  in 
Domber. 

In  the  list  of  great  smokers  are  the  names  of  Hobbes,  Newton,  Dr. 
Parr,  Charles  Lamb,  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  one  part  of  his  life,  and  the 
Liureate  Tennyson.  Elia's  elegant  farewell  to  tobacco,  af^er  he  had 
acquired  the  prodigious  power  of  pufling  the  coarsest  weed  '  by  toil- 
ing after  it  as  some  men  toil  after  virtue,'  is  well  known.  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Eugene  Sue,  and  Madame  Dudevant  are  recent  distinguished 
French  smokers,  while  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Balzac  have  not 
gmoked,  the  last  declaring  that  no  good  thing  could  come  from  the 
brain  of  any  man  who  was  addicted  to  the  habit.  Two  of  the  great- 
est Germans,  Goethe  and  Heinrich  Heine,  hated  tobacco. 
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Thv  Lirs,  Tratils  and  Books  op  Albxaitdir  tost  Huxbolot,  with  aa  Introdnction  \gf 
Batabd  Tatlob.    New- York:  Rddd  axd  Gabletox. 

Alezandeii  von  Humboldt  has  been  one  of  the  world's  great  men  for  the  Inst 
fifty  years ;  but  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  science  in  which  he  stood,  like 
another  Prospero,  unveiling  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  was  little  but  a 
name.  He  had  a  great  but  vague  reputation  as  a  traveller  and  philosopher,  bul 
next  to  nothing  was  known  of  him  personally.  The  present  biography  will  do 
much  to  introduce  him  to  the  world  of  general  readers ;  for  no  one,  we  venture  to 
say,  will  rise  from  its  |)erusal  without  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

The  biography  Is  divided  into  four  epochs,  or  books.  The  first  extends  over  a 
space  of  thirty  years,  beginning  with  Hcmboldt's  birth  in  1769,  and  ending  with 
his  sailing  for  the  New  World  in  1799.  It  gives  us  a  picture  of  his  bo3*ish  days 
at  Tcgel;  a  .<*kctch  of  his  parents  and  teachers;  his  University  life  at  Gottingcn; 
his  official  employment  in  the  mines  of  Bayreutli,  and  the  difficulties  attending 
the  prosecution  of  his  journey.  The  second  book  is  devoted  to  his  five  years' 
travels  in  both  Americas,  and  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  biogniphy,  interesting  as  the  relation  of  an  eventful  journey,  and  in  the  higit- 
est  degree  picturesque.  The  third  book  commences  with  his  return  to  Europe  io 
1804,  and  ends  with  his  journey  to  Central  Asia  in  1829.  The  first  chapter  dc- 
scribes  his  twenty  years'  residence  in  Paris,  and  the  multitucfe  of  books  to  which 
it  gave  rise.  The  resume  of  these  books,  which  by  tlie  way  are  a  complete  scien- 
tific library,  is  full  and  minute,  and  will  be  found  interesting  even  by  unscientific 
readers.  In  no  other  source  can  even  a  list  of  them  be  obtained.  Book  fourth 
resumes  the  nairative  in  1829,  and  conducts  it  down  to  Humboldt^s  death,  on  tbt 
6th  of  May,  1859.  The  chapter  entitled  *  Humboldt  at  Home,*  contains  a  series 
of  sketches  of  the  great  philosopher  in  his  last  years.  The  best  of  these  sketches 
are  by  the  author  of  '  Incidents  of  Travel,*  and  Mr.  Batard  Taylor,  the  popular 
iVmcrican  traveller.  Mr.  Taylor's  description  of  his  two  visits  to  Humboldt  are 
admirable.    The  book  will  be  very  popular. 
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Banna  NoYBUflTSy  avd  thxib  Sttlis.    Bj  Dayid  Mabsoit,  M.A.    Boston :  Godld  avd 
Loroouf.    1859. 

pBorsssoR  Masson  has  yentured  to  attempt  a  classification  of  the  whole  world 
of  novels.  From  the  time  of  Scott  he  reckons  thirteen  great  classes ;  the  novel 
€f  Scottish  life  and  manners,  the  novel  of  Irish  life  and  manners,  the  novd  of 
Snglish  life  and  manners,  the  feshionable  novel,  the  illustrious  criminal  novel, 
file  traveller's  novel,  the  novel  of  American  manners  and  society,  the  oriental 
nofvd,  or  novel  of  eastern  manners  and  society,  the  military  novel,  the  naval  novel, 
tbe  novd  of  supernatural  phantasy,  the  art  and  culture  novel,  and  the  historical 
nofid.  This  classification  is  hardly  more  useful  or  scientific  than  that  of  Bulwer 
into  the  three  classes  of  the  familiar,  the  picturesque,  and  the  intellectual  novel, 
wbidi  might  be  sub-divided  till  every  purpose  of  theory  would  be  satisfed,  though 
possibly  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  in  which  of  a  dozen  classes  to  range  any 
particular  novel.  Of  all  departments  of  literature,  the  novel  is  that  which  em- 
bodies the  elements  of  real  or  ideal  life  with  the  least  attempt  to  transfigure  them ; 
it  lies  the  nearest  to  the  extemporaneous  and  shifi;ing  phenomena  of  life  as  distin- 
guished from  the  abstract  principles  and  forms,  the  pure  results  of  wide  generali- 
lations,  which  constitute  the  vital  organism  of  productions  of  high  art  or  exhaust- 
Ire  thought.  To  classify  novels,  therefore,  is  very  much  such  an  undertaking  as 
it  would  be  to  classify  men  and  women,  to  classify  the  seemingly  fortuitous  oc- 
Gcmenoes  of  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  season,  to  classify  the  variations  of  the  weather,  or 
write  the  law  of  individual  moods.  The  lectures  of  Professor  Masson  are  nearly 
tbe  first  attempt  to  weigh  in  a  critical  balance  the  most  peculiar  and  distinctive 
diss  of  books  in  the  literature  of  the  present  century,  regarded  comprehensively, 
Imt  probably  it  is  as  yet  impossible  either  to  assign  to  past  novels  their  proper 
oomparative  place  in  literature,  or  to  predict  what  new  forms  the  prose  romance 
may  assume  in  its  future  developments. 


GnHAHT.    Bj  Madams  db  Stabl-Holstbin.     With  Notes  and  Appendices,  bj  0.  W. 
WiSBT,  A.M.    2  Tob.    New- York :  Dbrbt  and  Jackson.    1859. 

Loiu)  Btbon  was  wont  to  style  Madame  de  Stael  a  whirlwind  in  petticoats ; 
HoQRB  named  her  the  begum  of  literature ;  she  has  been  often  called  the  most  in- 
tellectual female  writer,  and  even  the  most  intellectual  woman,  that  ever  lived. 
Intellectual  greatness  was  certainly  her  leading  characteristic.  Few  of  her  con- 
temporaries were  able  to  cope  with  her  in  conversational  discussion ;  very  few  of 
them  have  written  so  ably  on  the  highest  questions  of  literature,  philosophy,  poll- 
tics  and  religion ;  and  not  many  civilians  in  her  time  were  personally  so  formida^ 
ble  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  her  vrritings  is,  per- 
haps, the  work  on  Germany.  This  was  the  first  interpretation  to  France  and 
Bni^d  of  the  intellectual  movements  of  Germany  in  the  age  of  Kant  and 
GosTHS,  and  it  is  equally  admirable  for  brilliancy,  profundity,  and  justness. 
*6Mfiii0' reveals  better  her  RoussEAU-like  ideality  and  brightness  of  passion 
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the  *  Reflections  on  the  French  Retolution '  are  the  best  monument  of  her  po- 
litical sagacity  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  tlie  law  and  order  of  history,  but  the 
*  DAlleiiiagne^  is  the  strongest  proof  of  her  philosophic  insight,  penetratiog  to 
the  ultimate  forces  and  issues  of  life,  and  unfolding  m  advance  of  all  her  country- 
men the  most  subtle  and  eccentric  speculations  that  the  world  had  known  from 
the  time  of  the  neo-Platonists.  Fifty  years  have  scarcely  diminished  its  vahie; 
the  leading  chapters  on  general  questions  of  society,  literature,  philosophy,  tod 
religion  remain  among  the  most  important  of  those  enthusiastic  and  spiritual  writ- 
ings which  extinguished  ideology  and  revived  faith  in  France,  and  her  spedil 
criticisms  on  the  various  departments  of  German  literature,  even  her  pioneer  re- 
views of  the  great  philosophers  of  the  transcendental  school,  have  been  in  very  few 
respects  superseded.  The  notes  which  Mr.  "Wight  has  appended  from  virioai 
sources  supply  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  volume  complete,  as  fiu*  as  its  d^ 
h\p\  goes,  according  to  the  latest  judgments.  It  is  the  design  of  the  publishers  to 
produce  a  uniform  edition  of  translations  of  her  principal  works. 


Rbpbbsentative  Men  op  the  New  Testament.    By  Qbo.  C.  Baxdwin,  D.D.    New-Tcrt: 
Blakeman  and  Maso.v.    1860. 

It  would  be  a  curious  study  to  trace  the  varying  conceptions  of  the  Gospd 
story  and  the  Gospel  characters  through  successive  centuries,  as  revealed  in  the 
more  genial  and  poetical  of  the  Christian  writings,  and  thus  to  note  the  varions 
jMxstures  of  the  Christian  spirit  successively  in  the  ages  of  persecution,  tunnwl, 
and  barbaric  invasion,  in  the  mediaeval  ages  of  intellectual  quietude,  devotional  sen- 
sitiveness, and  poetical  religious  fancies,  and  in  the  late  Protestant  centuries  of 
dialectic  devotion  and  severity  of  dutiful  life.  The  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  nam- 
tive  would  remain  a  constant  element,  but  its  kaleidoscopic  reflections,  its  phises 
and  adornments,  would  chanjrc  with  every  change  of  jieriod.  The  sacred  Icssou 
would  be  repeated  in  different  fonus  according  to  the  different  mental  and  senti- 
mental states  of  mankind.  Dr.  JUldwin  has  developed  from  the  New  Testament 
a  series  of  rei)resentitive  characters  for  the  nineteenth  century.  The  'sensial 
man,'  the  'impulsive  man,'  the  'avaricious  man,'  the  'beloved  man,'  the  'doubter,' 
the  '  religious  inquirer,'  the  '  nameless  moral  young  man/  the  '  almost  Christian,' 
the  '  converted  man,'  are  all  characters  of  the  present  time,  though  the  author 
imagines  that  they  are  Gospel  heroCvS.  The  abstract  elements  are  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  concrete  impersonations  belong  only  to  the  present  impetuous,  in- 
ventive, progressive,  and  rather  reckless  and  break-neck  era.  The  same  cliaracten 
were  doubtless  developed  by  mediaeval  monks  in  quite  another  spirit  Something 
of  the  temper  of  the  volume  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Paul  is  presented 
as  the  type  of  the  great  man,  and  Pericles,  Demosthenes,  and  Daniel  Webstm 
are  depreciated  in  order  to  give  prominence  to  the  power  of  analysis^  breadth  of 
tliought,  irresistibleness  of  argument,  wealth  of  illustration,  weight  of  pathos, 
graphicness  of  picturing,  energ}'  of  denunciation,  sublimities  of  imagination,  depth 
of  tenderness,  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  and  power  of  practical  appeal  of  the  tent- 
maker  of  Tarsus. 
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Editorial  Narrative -History  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine:  Number 
Bight. — By  reason  of  a  necessity  which  is  laid  upon  us,  we  must  impose  upon 
the  reader  some  *  self-talk  '  in  this  stage  of  our  editorial  narrative :  and  although 
we  shall  try  to  be  brief,  perhaps  wc  shall  not  be  able  altogether  to  escape  the 
charge  of  bald  egotism. 

The  *  Editor's  Table  *  of  this  Magazine,  in  variety  and  in  its  accustomed  dimen- 
sions, may  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  about  the  period  of  Washington 
Ibviko^s  connection  with  the  work.  It  has  been  continued  from  that  time  up  to 
the  present  moment,  with  no  diminution  as  to  quantity,  and  we  may  perhaps  sup- 
pose, with  about  an  *  average '  of  quality.  One  thing  is  quite  certain :  it  has  been 
deemed  individual  and  natural :  and  we  can  '  take  our  'davy,'  that  from  first  to 
last,  in  our  familiar  chat  with  readers  and  correspondents,  we  have  written  nothing 
which  we  should  not  have  said  to  them,  face  to  face,  if  we  had  had  the  happiness 
to  have  had  them  by  our  side  in  the  sanctum.  Sitting  there  alone,  or  circulating 
ia  the  society  of  a  great  metropolis,  or  sojourning  at  intervals  in  the  country,  we 
lor  years  have  seen  much  that  awakened  mirth,  and  felt  much  that  elicited  tears : 
and  in  jotting  down  these  thoughts  and  emotions,  we  have  had  occasion  invarmbly 
to  find,  as  we  have  said  before  and  elsewhere,  that  *  any  one  man  who  feels  and 
enjoys  —  who  can  neither  resist  laughter  nor  forbid  tears,  that  must  out,  and  will 
have  vent  —  is  in  some  sort  an  epitome  of  the  public'  This,  at  least,  we  do  know : 
that  we  never  heard  any  thing  that  shook  the  walls  of  the  sanctum  with  laughter, 
or  brought  the  tears  into  our  own  eyes,  which  did  not  have  precisely  the  same  ef- 
fect upon  the  general  public,  when  it  had  been  naturally  and  appropriately  re- 
corded. And  so  it  was  that  our  '  Table  *  and  *  Gossip  '  grew  up  and  expanded, 
'  even  unto  this  present : '  praised  much,  and  quoted,  beyond  its  deserts  ^  at  the 
same  time  affording  us;  meanwhile,  the  utmost  pleasure  in  the  concoction  ;  enhanced 
not  a  little  by  the  thought,  that  if  our  readers  should  happen  to  be  bored,  they 
would  not  be  bored  long ;  for  the  subjects  were  various,  briefly  touched  upon,  and 
'  dispatched  at  once ; '  *  Gossi])^''  literally :  sad  thoughts  and  glad  thoughts,  in- 
fluenced by  all  seasons  and  jotted  down  at  all  seasons  ;  scenes  and  incidents  in 
town  and  country,  and  all  over  the  country ;  familiar  home-views,  anecdotes  and 
stories  not  a  few ;  many  and  multifiirious  matters,  in  short,  that  made  the  writer 
laugh,  and  many  that  moistened  his  eyes  as  he  wrote  and  read  or  re-read  them. 
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When  we  began  to  make  these  departments  a  *  feature '  of  our  work,  twenty^,,^ 
years  ago,  there  were  no  editorial  *  Tables  '  set  in  native  pcriodicalSi  and  we  ^"^vn^ 
quite  alone  in  our  '  Gossiprt  :  *  but  there  are  imitators  enough  now,  even  to  tb$ 
minutise  of  typographical  arrangement    But  after  all,  our  *  Table '  set  itself — ud 
our  *•  Gossip  *  gossipped  itself.    If  we  wrote  at  all,  *  the  thing  was  done :  *  we  cne^ 
not  choose  but  write  as  we  chat  with  friends — and  that  eyery  one  who  knom  <^ 
will  testify.     *  Happy  they,'  (therefore,)  says  a  Spanish  proverb^  •  who  gmi  do^ 
their  ears  to  a  hook* 

But  it  was  the  conuncndation  of  those  whoso  praise  *  tickled  the  very  oockki  »^^^ 
our  heart,'  which  kept  us  *  up  to  our  work '  in  these  desultory  pages.  The  joarnil^^^ 
throughout  the  country  were  flatteringly  kind :  they  have  continued  to  be  ao  t^^^ 
this  hour ;  and  surely  no  one  can  be  more  grateful  than  we  are,  for  this  kog-OQiH''''^' 
tinned  favor.  Yet,  when  a  relative  of  *  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent,'  told  us  that  he^-^ 
heard  that  golden-hearted  author  laughing  in  bed  early  one  morning  oiver  a  Ktde  '^^ 
sketch  of  ours  in  the  *  Gossip;'*  and  Mr.  Townsend,  then  of  'Strinoeb  Am^0 
TowNSEND,'  publishers,  coming  from  behind  the  green  office-curtain  of  their  ] 
sanctum,  one  day,  said  to  us :  *  That  laugh  is  from  Mr.  Cooper,  who  is 
over  your  story  of  the  ugly  man  who  was  pitted  against  another  ugly  man,  and^C 
had  attempted  to  improve  upon  Nature  by  grimace ;'  f*  why,  these  things  gratiBed^E 


♦  *  Odr  present  theme  is  certainly  a  not  very  savory  subject;  but  the  untimely  i 
described  in  such  unmincing  Anglo-Saxon  by  a  correspondent,  tempts  us  to  i 
lar  accident  which  we  recently  heard  depicted  by  a  friend,  a  French  genUenuuif  wbiw^v 
unostentatious  but  princely  hospitality  adds  (what  one  could  hardly  deem  possible)  erexv 
a  new  charm  and  grace  to  the  lovely  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  most  ddigbtftal 
reach  of  that  resplendent  stream.    *  It  ecs  twanty  year,'  said  he, '  since  sat  I  was  in  Hew- 
Yo'k ;  and  I  go  up  one  night  in  z'  upper  part  de  cito,  ('t  was  'most  in  de  contree,)  to  Me 
a  froande.    Ah  !  oui  I    Wen  I  com'  by  de  door-yard,  I  see  som'sing  —  I  not  know  iriist 
he  ces,  but  I  s'ought  he  was  Icctil  rubcct ;  but  he  was  vcr*  tame,    I  go  up  soriy  to  hesa: 
'  Ah,  ha ! '  I  say  to  myself,  '  I  'av'  gots  you  ! '    So  I  strike  him  big  stroke  vis  mj  ombnl 
on  his  necks.    Ah,  ha !  sup'posc  w'at  he  do  ?    B-a-a-h  !  !  !   He  strike  me  back  in  my  ftei 

wis  his D  —  n  !  I  cannot  tell :  it  was  awfuU  !  DRBADruLS !    He  s-m-e*M  so  yoa  €sa> 

not  touch,  him  —  and  I  de  sa^me!  I  s'row  myself  in  de  pond,  np  to  my  neeks;  bvtit 
make  no  use.  I  s-m-e-l-l  ietx  wce-feh!  I  not  like  go  in  ze  room  wis  my  frainde.  I  dig 
big  hole  to  put  my  clo'es  in  de  grounde :  it  not  cure  zem !  I  dig  zem  up :  bah  I  — -it  ia  4a 
sa&me !  I  put  zem  back  —  and  dey  smell  one  year ;  till  zey  rot  in  de  ground.  U  ma/mkdt  I ' 
And  so  it  was  a  fact ;  for  no  man  born  of  woman  could  ever  counterfeit  the  fervor  of  die* 
gust  which  distinguished  the  graphic  delineation  of  that  sad  mishap.* 

t  *  The  West  is  a  great  country,  Friend  G ,'  writes  a  clever  correspondeBt.    '  TfeU 

things  happen  there  now  and  then.  Here  is  a  specimen :  Having  occasion  to  pass  thimigfc 
the  Upper  Lakes  last  June,  I  was  happy  enough  to  find  myself  a  passenger  on  boefd  thai 
palace  of  a  boat  the  *  Empire,'  Emperor  Hows  commanding.  My  travelling  oompenloa 
for  the  time  happened  to  be  a  thorough-bred  *Hoosier,'  a  prince  of  a  fellow;  one  whe 
feared  God  and  loved  fun  and  the  ladies,  but  who  was  withal  a  most  abominable  etea- 
merer.  We  had  n't  been  long  aboard,  when  the  captain  called  our  attention  to  a  bmmI  v^ 
markablc-looking  individual  seated  at  the  end  of  the  cabin.  I  am  not  myself  partleiilarij 
handsome,  and  have  seen  some  ill-looking  men  in  my  day ;  but  so  ugly  a  man  aa  tliis  had 
never  crossed  the  scope  of  my  vision.  Hows  declared  him  emphatioslly  '  the  ngUeaft  aua 
that  ever  lived ; '  whereupon  my  friend  Tov  offered  to  wager  a  half-dosea  of  irhampegae 
that  he  had  seen  a  worse  one  in  the  steerage.    The  bet  was  at  enee  aoeeptedy  and  tat 
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m;  tbejr  satisfied  us,  that  what  pleased  us^  would  please  o^ibra ;  and  when  Mr. 
Ibtiiig  did  us  the  honor  to  call  upon  us  one  evening,  at  our  littla  cottage  at  *Dobb, 
bis  Fnrry,'  and  to  remark  of  the  following  little  subsection  of  '  QoB^pry '  in  the 
nmnber  <^  ^e  Kkickbrbocker  for  the  month,  that  it  was  'graphic,*  *  masterly,* 
and  calculated  to  *  do  more  good  than  a  whole  sermon  upon  the  wages  of  sin,'  why, 
it  made  us  anxious  to  *  emulate  ourself '  a  little  more,  and  do  what  we  could  to  de> 
■ore  sudi  praise  from  such  sources.  Suppose  we  quote  this  latter  passage  ?  —  It 
iiTery  short: 

*  Wx  passed  an  hour  in  the  Sing-Sing  State-prison  the  other  day ;  and  while  regard- 
ing with  irresistible  sympathy  the  wretched  inmates,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how 
Bttfei  afker  all,  of  the  actual  suffering  of  imprisonment  is  apparent  to  the  risitor.  The 
atasrfess  toil,  the  coarse  fare,  the  solemn  silence,  the  averted  look,  the  yellow-white 
palor  of  the  convict ;  bis  narrow  cell,  with  its  scanty  furniture,  his  bard  couch  ;  these 
indeed  are  '  visible  to  the  naked  eye.*  Tet  do  but  think  of  the  demon  Thought  that 
Hoafc  '  eat  up  his  heart '  during  the  long  and  inconceivably  dismal  hours  which  he 
passes  there  in  darkness,  in  silence,  and  alone  I  Tliink  of  the  tortures  he  must  endure 
fttom  the  ravages  of  that  pleasantest  friend  but  most  terrible  enemy,  imagination !  Oh  1 
the  hirfgfat,  the  depth,  the  length  and  breadth,  of  a  sensitive  captive^s  sorrow  I  As  we 
eame  away  from  the  gloomy  scene,  we  passed  on  a  hill,  within  the  domain  of  the  guard, 
the  Prison  FoUerVFicld,  where  lie,  undistinguished  by  head-stone  or  any  other  mark, 
tlie  bones  of  those  who  had  little  else  to  lay  there,  when  their  life  of  suffering  was 
ended.  There  sleeps  Monroe  Edwards,  whoso  downward  fate  we  had  marked  in  sue* 
eeasfve  jtois* 

*  We  first  saw  him  when  on  his  trial ;  a  handsome,  well-dressed,  black-whiskered, 
meminff  self-possessed  person,  with  the  thin  varnish  of  a  gentleman,  and  an  effrontery 
that  nothing  could  daunt.  Again  we  saw  him,  while  holding  court  with  courtezans  at 
tiie  door  of  his  cell,  at  *  The  Tombs,*  the  day  before  he  left  for  Sing-Sing ;  clad  in  his 
morning-gown,  with  luxurious  whiskers,  and  the  manners  of  a  pseudo-prince  receiving 
the  honors  of  sham-subjects.  The  next  time  we  saw  him  he  was  clad  in  coarsest  *  felon* 
•tripe ; '  his  head  was  sheared  to  the  skull ;  his  whiskers  were  no  more ;  a  dark  frown 
was  on  his  brow ;  his  cheeks  were  pale,  and  his  lips  were  compressed  with  an  expres- 
sion of  remorse,  rage,  and  despair.  Never  shall  we  forget  that  look !  He  had  a  little 
while  before  been  endeavoring  to  escape,  and  had  been  punished  by  fifty  lashes  with  a 
ealK»'-nine-taiIs ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  stripes  on  the  naked  back ! 

*  Once  again  we  saw  him,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months.  Time  and  suffering  had 
done  their  work  upon  him.  His  once-erect  frame  was  bowed ;  his  head  was  quite  bald 
at  the  top,  and  its  scanty  bordering-hair  had  become  gray.  And  thus  he  gradually  de- 
clined to  his  melancholy  *■  west  of  life,'  until  he  reached  his  last  hour ;  dying  in  an 
agony  of  terror ;  gnawing  his  emaciated  fingers,  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  still 
liTing ;  that  the  appalling  change  from  life  to  death  had  not  yet  actually  taken  place  1 


started  Ibr  his  man,  who  was  to  be  brought  up  for  comparison.  He  found  the  fellow  a  bit 
of  a  wag,  at  an  intolerably  homely  man  is  apt  to  be,  and,  after  the  promise  of  a  '  nip,' 
nothing  loth  to  exhibit  himself.  As  they  entered  the  cabin-door,  my  friend,  with  an  air 
of  conscious  triumph,  turned  to  direct  our  attention  to  his  champion,  when  he  discovered 
the  fellow  trying  to  insure  success  by  making  up  faces.  'St-tt-d-dap  /  *  said  he ;  •  no-no- 
m»n§oftKat/  Vau  tt-d-stay Just  as  God  Almiffhiif  made  you/  Touea-ca-€a-catetUUaii* 
Andhewasn'tr 
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And  now  he  sleeps  in  a  felon's  grave,  with  no  record  of  his  name  or  fate.    Is  not  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  *  hard  ?  *  * 

There :  we  have  had  all  *  our  say  *  about  ourselves,  and  our  *  own  peculiar'  d^ 
partmcnts  of  the  Knickerbocker  :  and  if  only  a  less  authority  than  Mr.  Critov 
had  flattered  us  by  praising  the  *  sallies  of  humor,  the  entertaining  incidents,  and 
the  touches  of  tender  pathos  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  among  the  multitudinoas 
leaves  of  the  Gossip,'  we  should  scarcely  have  dared  to  have  the  vanity  to  allude  to 
the  matter  at  all.     Turn  we  now  to  our  corresjwndents. 

Among  the  many  excellent  wi'iters  who  contributed  to  our  pages  many  prose 
papers  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  Knickerbocker,  was  Rev.  Waltb 
OoLTON,  author  of  *  Ship  and  Shore,'  and  other  works,  which  acquired  deserred 
l)opularity.  He  possessed  a  quiet  humor,  with  great  tenderness  and  pathos  it 
times,  and  exceeding  ease  and  grace  of  style.  Not  unfrequcntly,  in  close  juxtapo- 
sition with  thoughts  which  would  bedew  the  reader's  check,  he  would  surprise  lum 
with  the  oddest  and  most  quaint  conceits ;  such,  for  example,  as  is  contained  in 
four  lines  of  his,  describing  a  *  meddling  *  Paul  Pry  *  sort  of  man  in  the  vesseL  in 
which  himself  was  chaplain ;  who,  he  said,  ho  *had  no  doubt,  at  the  general  resur- 
rection would  le  found  getting  out  of  somebody  else's  grave  ! '  Mr.  Colton,  in 
connection  with  a  Mr.  Semple,  published  at  Monterey,  the  first  weekly  newspaper 
whicli  was  ever  ksued  in  the  *  Golden  State,*  not  then  *E1  Dorado* — ''The  CaU- 
fornian : '  a  diminutive  sheet,  containing  eight  columns  in  all ;  the  first  number 
of  which,  for  August  15,  184:6,  now  lies  before  us.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
little  sheet  and  the  large  and  well-conducted  weekly  and  daily  journals  which  now 
do  honor  to  San  Francisco,  and  other  cities  and  towns  of  our'  Pacific  sister  State  I 
*  The  Californian  *  may  be  said  to  have  been  evoked  from  chaos.  The  materials  on 
which  it  was  printed  were  found  in  the  public  buildings  of  Monterey,  (of  wliich 
Mr.  CoLTON  was  at  the  time  an  Alcalde  ;)  had  been  used  for  the  Spanish  language; 
and  were  greatly  injured  by  neglect ;  many  of  the  necessary  letters  leaving  been 
wasted  or  mislaid.  Mr.  Colton  lias  been  dead  for  several  years.  We  last  saw 
him  at  Lake  George,  looking  off  from  the  piazza  of  our  friend  Suerhill's  *Lako- 
llouse '  upon  the  clear  waters,  and  the  '  blue  mountains  round,*  and  devouring  tl» 
beautiful  scene  with  an  eye  ever  open  to  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  but  upon  which, 
even  then,  it  was  evident  Death  had  .set  his  solemn  seal  Peace  to  the  ashes,  and 
repose  to  the  spirit,  of  a  man  of  genius  and  a  Christian  gentleman  ! 

Among  the  more  popular  correspondents  of  our  Magazine,  *  about  these  days* 
was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  now  so  well  known  and  honored  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. He  was  one  of  those  contributors,  too,  whose  pacquet  of  *  copy  *  was  placed 
on  the  t^yjf  of  our  pile  of  letters  from  the  post-offlce,  opened  and  read  through,  be- 
fore tlie  envelopes  of  the  rest  of  the  '  mail  *  were  broken.  Very  *  freshly  remcm- 
lx»red,*  even  at  this  long  lapse  of  time.  Is  the  pleasure  with  which  we  first  perused, 
in  the  neat  manuscript  of  the  author  of  *The  Scarlet  Letter,*  *  The  Fountain  nf 
Youth,'  *  A  BelFs  Biogniphy,*  *  A'iolet  Fane's  Rasebud,*  *The  Town-Pump,*  and 
otlier  now  '  Twice-Told  Tales,*  since  each  and  all  were  subsequently  included  in  a 
volume  thus  entitled  :  a  volume,  portions  of  which  arc  almost  as  striking  and  ci- 
foctive  as  any  segregated  chapters  of  the  author's  best  writings.     Take,  for  ex- 
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[ik^  this  single  passage  from  the  opening  of  ^Dr.  JBetdeggef^M  BjoperimmU^  and 
erre  the  brief  but  forceful  grouping  of  yarious  character,  and  that  weird  power 
itill-life  limning,  so  characteristic  of  the  author : 

Tbat  Tery  singular  man,  old  Dr.  Heidegger,  once  invited  four  Yenei%ble  firlenda  to 
It  hfan  In  his  study.  There  were  three  white-bearded  gentlemen,  Mr.  MKDBOuavi, 
Miel  KiLLiOREw,  and  Mr.  Gascoions,  and  a  withered  gentlewoman,  whose  name 
the  Widow  Wtcherlt.  They  were  all  melancholy  old  creatures,  who  had  been 
yrtnnate  in  life,  and  whose  greatest  misfortune  it  was,  that  they  were  not  long  ago 
^heir  graves.  Mr.  Mbdbourne,  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  had  been  a  prosperous 
chant,  but  had  lost  his  all  by  a  frantic  speculation,  and  was  now  little  better  than  a 
idicant.  Colonel  Eilliorew  had  wasted  his  best  years,  and  his  health  and  sub- 
loe.  In  the  pursuit  of  sinful  pleasures,  which  had  given  birth  to  a  brood  of  pains, 
i  aa  the  gout,  and  divers  other  torments  of  soul  and  body.  Mr.  Gascoions  was  a 
ted  politician,  a  man  of  evil  fame,  or  at  least  had  been  so,  till  time  had  buried  him 
n  the  knowledge  of  the  present  generation,  and  made  him  obscure  instead  of  infa- 
18.  As  for  the  Widow  Wtcherlt,  tradition  tells  us  that  she  was  a  great  beauty  in 
day ;  but,  for  a  long  while  past,  she  had  lived  in  deep  seclusion,  on  account  of  cer- 
I  scandalous  stories,  which  had  prejudiced  the  gentry  of  the  town  against  her.  It 
,  ^rcumstance  worth  mentioning,  that  each  of  these  three  old  gentlemen,  Mr.  Mm- 
rBxrs,  Colonel  Killiorew,  and  Mr.  Gascoigne,  were  early  lovers  of  the  Widow 
rCBXBLT,  and  had  once  been  on  the  point  of  cutting  each  other^s  throats  for  her  sake.* 
.  .  *  Dr.  Heideoger^s  study  must  have  been  a  very  curious  place.  It  was  a  dim, 
-fiushioned  chamber,  festooned  with  cobwebs,  and  besprinkled  with  antiqne  dust. 
cmnd  the  walls  stood  several  oaken  book-cases,  the  lower  shelves  of  which  were 
ed  with  rows  of  gigantic  folios  and  black  leather  quartos,  and  the  upper  with  little 
rchment  duodecimos.  Over  the  central  book-case  was  a  bronze  bust  of  Hippocrates, 
h  which,  according  to  some  authorities.  Dr.  Heidegger  was  accustomed  to  hold 
oBoltations,  in  all  difficult  cases  of  his  practice.  In  the  obscurest  comer  of  the*room 
K>d  a  tall  and  narrow  oaken  closet,  with  its  door  ajar,  within  which  doubtfully  ap- 
ared  a  skeleton.  Between  two  of  the  book-cases  hung  a  looking-glass,  presenting 
high  and  dusty  plate  within  a  tarnished  gilt  frame.  Among  many  wonderful  stories 
lated  of  this  mirror,  it  was  fabled  that  the  spirits  of  all  the  doctor*s  deceased  patients 
relt  within  its  verge,  and  could  stare  him  in  the  face  whenever  he  looked  thither- 
ird.  The  opporiite  side  of  the  chamber  was  ornamented  with  the  full-length  portrait 
a  yonng  lady,  arrayed  in  the  faded  magmficence  of  silk,  satin,  and  brocade,  and  with 
risage  as  faded  as  her  dress.  Above  half  a  century  ago,  Dr.  Heidegger  had  beep  on 
e  point  of  marriage  with  this  young  lady ;  but,  being  affected  with  some  slight  dis- 
der,  she  had  swallowed  one  of  her  lover^s  prescriptions,  and  died  on  the  bridal  even- 
I,  Thd  greatest  curiosity  of  the  study  remains  to  be  mentioned :  it  was  a  ponder- 
IS  folio  volume,  bound  in  black  leather,  with  massive  silver  clasps.  There  were  no 
Aers  on  the  back,  and  nobody  could  tell  the  title  of  the  book.  But  it  was  well  known 
be  a  book  of  magic;  and  once,  when  a  chambermaid  had  lifted  it,  merely  to  bmdi 
ray  the  dust,  the  skeleton  had  rattled  in  its  closet,  the  picture  of  the  young  lady  bad 
!pped  one  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  several  ghastly  faces  had  peeped  forth  firom  the 
jTor ;  while  the  brazen  head  of  Hippocrates  frowned,  and  said:  *•  Forbear  I '  Such 
\R  Dr.  Heidegoer^s  study.* 

The  writers  for  the  Knickerbockbb,  at  this  time  —  and  this  has  been  the  case 
irays  —  were  from  no  particular  section  of  the  country.  They  came  from  the 
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East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  from  far  as  wdl  as  near, 
in  these  cardinal  divisions  of  the  compass.  Chief  among  our  oorresp(»idents  from 
the  South,  we  may  name,  with  the  most  cherished  memories,  our  frequent  and  al- 
ways welcome  contributor,  and  long-time  friend,  the  late  lamented  Hon.  Rober 
M.  Charlton,  of  Savannah,  Georgia ;  whose  *  Own  Peculiar,*  or  *  Leaioeifrom  tib 
Port-Folio  of  a  Georgia  Lawyer^  afforded  so  much,  and  long-continoed  entertain- 
ment for  our  readers.  When  Mr.  Charlton  first  began  to  write  for  our  pagea,  ha 
was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Savannah.  He  sabeequenUy, 
and  for  some  years,  occupied  the  bench  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State ;  and  wiwn 
he  died,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  a  seat  as  Senator  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
man  of  unobtrusive,  retiring,  but  most  agreeable  manners ;  and  in  this  regard,  ai 
well  as  in  respect  of  a  certain  quiet,  genial  humor,  and  especially  in  personal  bea^ 
ing  and  lineaments,  he  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  our  Long-Island  and 

*  Up-River '  correspondent,  the  author  of  *  Salander  and  the  Dragon,'  *  The  Bedor 
of  St  Bardolph's,  of  whom  we  hope  to  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  in  our 
next  number.  Our  correspondence  with  Judge  Charlton  was  always  pkasant: 
and  twice  he  visited  us,  in  his  summer  trip  to  the  metropolis,  and  our  northem 
watering-places :  once  at  our  residence  in  town,  and  again  at  the  Ferry  of  Dobb, 
on  the  Hudson :  crossing  a  well-known  creek,  Spuytcn  the  Devil,  and  passiiig  the 

*  Hook '  known  of  Tubby,  on  his  drive  thither.  How  the  years  roll  on !  It  seem 
but  yesterday,  and  on  just  such  a  mellow  autumn  day  as  that  on  which  we  writi^ 
that  we  rode  together  from  DoBb's  up  to  *  Sunnyside,*  and  after  spending  an  Imv 
with  the  genial  *  master  ^  thereof,  returned  and  passed  a  memorable  evening  aft  honML 

Judge  Charlton^s  sketches  were  eminently  Tiatural,  It  was  always  pluD  Is 
see  that  the  subjects  of  his  portraits  were  real  *  sitters,'  not  the  lay-figures  of  aooB 
wooden  *  model  *•  maker.  In  the  short  descriptive  and  colloquial  passage  wUdi «« 
quote  here  from  the  *  Georgia  Lawyer,'  (and  it  has  been  the  same  with  tha  bffkf 
representative  extracts  which  we  have  cited  from  other  voluminous  contrflralon  to 
the  Knickerbocker,)  we  are  guided  solely  by  the  fresh  remembrance  of  the  ia- 
pression  which  it  made  upon  us,  when  we  first  perused  it  in  the  manuscript  cf  tl0 
autlior,  before  sending  it  to  the  printer : 

*  The  other  day,  an  individual  called  to  consult  me  professioiytlly.  He  bdoi^pid  to 
the  Dr.  Johnson  class,  albeit  rather  a  minute  specimen.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  < 
state  u  case  to  jou ;  to  get  your  advice,  promptly,  clearly,  categorieaHy.  I 
circumlocution.  I  love  brevity.  Sir,  a  dog  came  on  my  premised  yesterday ;  a  \ 
dog.  Sir,  with  black  spots,  a  cut  tail,  and  long  ears,  Sir.  I  describe  him,  8b;  wift  ttb 
precision,  because  I  know  the  necessity  of  your  being  acquainted  with  all  tbe  laadlm 
facts,  before  you  venture  an  opinion.  Sir,  I  hailed  him ;  I  repeated  it — aBda|;rii; 
you  perceive,  Sir,  three  times.  I  did  thus  to  the  dog,  because  I  would  do  tbenasto 
the  man.  Sir.  It  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  Sir,  that  you  shoold  bail  tinea  ttaif 
before  you  shed  blood.  Sir.  Well,  Sir,  as  I  said,  I  received  no  answer.  Of  ooVMy  I 
expected  none ;  but  I  desired  to  preserve  my  consistency,  Sir,  and  to  aet  toviii  a 
beast  with  the  same  humanity  I  would  exercise  toward  a  man.  They  are  both  taRi 
creatures,  Sir.  Well,  Sir,  I  say  I  received  no  answer.  I  had  a  gvn,  a  < 
gun,  Sir.    I  held  it  in  my  right  hand,  Sir  —  observe,  I  say  *the  right  ; 
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jouraelf  acq^Dtod  with  tlia  leadin 

roiled  it  slowly*    No  unswoi*  yet,  Sir    L 

Btill  no  answer.     Of  ^oumo,  I  expected  \  a 

I  pulled  it  ;  I  fired  1     He  fell — he  I       —  ne        a.     j  ic 

Bir.     I  f?onfiider(}d  it  tiniiecessarj.     I  i  ^  i^ 

that  is  ijmieceMarTi  Sir.     Now,  Sir,  I  am  •  to  iiuportaDi 

Sir^  that  metead  of  the  white  dog,  with  lalacii       us,  a  cut  taU,  and  1 

a  man  h&d  entered  mj  premises ;  that  I  had  bailed  Mm         el       i^^,  jcra 

three  times;  I  receiFe  no  answer;  I  raise  my  gun,  I  eo       t,  He  —, 

bleeds  —  he  dluj.    Tell  me,  Sir,  hneSy,  distinctly,  ca  y,  wjtL         iquiTi 

Sir,  what,  iti  your  optnlon,  would  be  the  csofiseq  T  ' 

*  *  Hanging/  euid  I.  •  .  v:  . , 

*  *  Sir,  I  deny  it.  I  asked  your  opioion,  Sir,  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  my  own  judg- 
metit  was  nmde  up  long  ago.  No  court  on  earth,  Sir,  could  so  far  violate  the  plimitfrs 
rules  of  nature,  as  to  hang  a  man,  Sir^  who  h^d  KaU&d  thrm  Hmts.  NAtare  says^  Sir, 
bail  three  times,  andJireJ 

*  *  My  good  Sir,*  I  interposed,  *  you  forget  that  Nature  has  no  blundcrbiMsea  :  how 
iben  can  ahe  eomiQaud  to  fire  ?  * 

*  '  She  has  no  blunderhoaaes,  Sir,  aa  yon  tnUj,  hut,  I  regret  to  add,  ignorantlj  and 
flippantly,  remark,  but  she  boa  stioks  and  itones,  Sir,  and  she  throws  them  in  the  way 
of  the  oppressed.  I  reason  analogically,  Sir,  and  progressively.  Nature  give*  sticks 
aad  stonei,  Sir ;  nature  gives  man  iiitcUectd,  Sir ;  man  makes  hlundcrbusscs.  Now, 
Sir,  obfierve  the  amdogy ;  notice  the  progression  ;  perceive  the  reasoning.  Nature 
makea  man ;  man  makes  blunderbusses ;  er^,  nature  makes  blunderbusses.  Man  ia 
the  agent  of  nature,  the  'general  agent,*  Sir,  ai  you  lawyers  call  It,  with  unlunited 
powers — qulfacit  p^r  (ilutm,f*MU  per  se.  Yes,  Sir,  nature  makes  blunderbu^es,  Sir. 
I  have  studied  these  tldags,  !Sir  ;  I  read  nature,  Sir,  Her  pages  are  mot  sealed  books 
to  me,  I  have  tlio  ^open  sraamti*  to  her  most  hidden  treasures,  Sir,  There  's  your 
fee,  Sir.     Good  morning,  Sir,' 

*  *  What  a  powerful  Intelleqt  that  man  hea  I  *  iaid  a  good-natured  and  slightly- 
troobled-«ith4he-fool  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  a  llatcner  to  our  diseourse  ;  *  what 
a  pity  be  h  so  eecentric  !  If  he  would  only  apply  hia  vast  learning  to  aome  useful  ob- 
ject,  if  he  were  not  quire  so  positive  and  rude,  he  would  he  a  moat  estimable  and  dis- 
tinguijihed  man/ 

*  *  What  an  ass  i/ou  are  P  I  was  tempted  to  say,  but  T  checked  myaelf '  ,  ,  . 
*irow  a  sensible  man  would  have  put  the  question  thus :  *  Sir,  a  dog  broke  into  my 
ground  yesterday,  and  after  making  tliree  efforts  to  drive  htm  out,  I  killed  hhn.  1  am 
deairous  to  know  what  {:;0[isequeuces  would  attach  to  the  act,  if,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, I  should  kill  a  man  ?  ^  But  this  would  have  been  regarded,  by  the  bystander 
of  whom  I  spoke,  as  mere  common-pLice,  while  all  bis  encomiums  were  lavished  on  the 
rigmarole  stuff  of  the  pompous  nmnlac.  In  whose  whole  speech  there  was  not  a  siugle 
word  of  meaning  or  common-senie/ 

The  author  of  *  Harky  Fra3?co,^  by  the  work  thu.'^  entitled,  ej?tahlished  just 
daims  to  be  considered  a  man  of  hmnor,  an  adroit  satirist,  and  a  keen  observer 
of  men  and  living  manners; '  the  latter  he  caught  *as  they  raw/  and  *  bagged  * 
them  most  miccessftilly.  There  are  t^rtain  to^Tj-seenes  and  characters  sketched  in 
*Harrt  Fbajico,*  whioh  for  force  and  felicity  of  touch,  with  a  *  ridi  brush,*  are 
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scarcely  Burpassed  by  any  kindred  acceesories  in  any  of  Dickers*  stories.  It  his 
always  seemed  to  os  that  Boz  himself  never  exceeded,  in  simple  natrnfilness  d 
description,  Harbv  Franco's  account  of  the  metropolitan  dry-goods  *  DRmom^* 
who  *  gallivanted  *  him  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  over  the  metropolis,  taking  hk 
to  all  places  of  public  amusement  and  refection  in  *  creature  comforts;*  attentioDg 
on  the  part  of  the  *  Drummer '  which  closed  one  pleasant  June  morning;  when  hb 
supposed  *big  customer,'  after  having,  *by  compulsion,'  examined  in  all  their  cte- 
prehensive  varieties,  the  latest  importations  at  the  extensive  store  in  Cedarstreet) 
selected  a  cheap  vest-pattern  at '  twelve  shillings  net,'  and  then  dosed  the  *  aoooont 
of  sales  I '    The  ^principals '  had  been  introduced  to  their  new  customer  by  the 

*  Drumkeb,'  and  having  depicted  the  *  state  of  the  market '  for  *  goods  of  that  descrip- 
tion, of  that  sort,'  were  tJiemeehea  waiting  upon  him,  and  showing  him  thdr  stock. 
The  disgust  of  *  the  House,^  and  the  consternation  of  the  '  Drummer,'  (now  an  ex- 
tinct race  of  metropolitan  commercial  agents  in  the  main,  we  believe,)  when  ^ 

*  buyer '  went  away  with  his  purchase,  knew  no  bounds !  There  was  also  a  little 
brochure  by  the  author  of  ^  The  Haunted  Merchant,'  a  small,  squarish  pa/a^ 
letina^  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  or  thereaway,  with  some  such  title  as  ^Liftk 
a  Liner^^  if  we  remember  rightly.  One  scene  in  it  we  doubt  if  we  shall  soon  kt^ 
get ;  for  it  was  full  of  still-life  burlesque,  and  the  most  grotesque  effects.  The 
ship  is  ready  to  sail  from  the  port  of  Liverpool :  time,  Autumn,  and  a  dark,  miaty 
afternoon :  the  sailors  are  rouly ;  when  the  *  skipper '  emerges  upon  dedc  from 
below,  in  an  old  blue  surtout,  the  buttons  high  up  on  the  bade,  with  long  Citho- 
lie-priest  skirts,  and  a  faded  green  cotton  umbrella  over  his  ancient  bell-crowoed 
hat,  and  in  a  thin,  coughy  voice,  intimates  that  they  *  might  p'raps  as  weU  be  gci* 
tin'  edut  into  the  stream,  and  puttin'  off'  We  quote  from  memory ;  but  the  pi^ 
Pure  itself  if  not  the  consecutive  details^  is  ineffiioeable. 

But,  for  this  present,  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether.  Perhaps  we  may  eotff* 
tain  our  readers  more  effectually  next  time.  There  is  room  enough,  certainly,  tir 
such  a  consummation :  and  we  *  can  but  try,^ 


*Odt  or  THE  Depths:'  a  Woman's  History.  —  ^Out  of  the  Depths:  fl' 
Stery  of  a  Woman's  Life  ,'  is  the  exceedingly  striking  title  of  a  volume  not  long 
since  fresh  and  damp  from  the  London  press,  but  two  excellently  printed  editions 
of  which  have  already  been  issued  here,  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Townsend  and  Com- 
pany, Number  46  Walker-street,  near  Broadway.  The  ^Ohureh  of  England  Bt^ 
vieWy  high  authority,  says  of  the  work :  *  This  is  a  very  remarkable  book :  a  vrj 
bold  book.  While  we  must  allow  that  it  contains  far  too  fidthful  a  picture,  we 
cannot  call  it  irreligious  or  immoral ;  on  the  contrary,  we  call  it  most  inAj  idh 
gious  and  moral ;  or,  better  still,  most  godly  and  manly.  We  have  in  it  the  Stffrf 
of  a  Woman's  Life,  recording  her  downfall,  her  gradual  degradation  to  the  lowest 
of  the  low,  and  her  painful  and  laborious  ascent  again  to  purer  regions ;  in  shoit, 
the  'Harlot's  Progress'  of  the  nineteenth  centurJ^  in  prose  instead  of  in  painting; 
provided  also  with  a  retracing  of  that  Progress,  wludi  the  great  painter  moralist 
of  the  last  century  so  powerfully  depicted.' 


If 
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OosaiF  WITH  Rbadbbs  ahb  Coi  *— * 

from  wbom  our  readers  may  recoUi  ;  B  I 

ing  wTiUeo,  and  sent  to  us  for  pul  m  1       HKi 

simple  sketch : 

{^  iA  £A4  HlM»,  ^II^IH^  18fi#. 

*  Tbk  old  DoCTOB  is  ae*(l  I 

*  We  have  been  anticlpatlxig  the  eyeut  ao  loug^  that  tr«  had  almoat  forgotten  that 
he  jet  remained  ;  and  bj^  d@ath,  bj  aiUiiig  men^s  attenUoQ  to  blm^  seemB  tckbnve  re- 
stored bim  to  life. 

*  He  was  in  \m  ninetieth  year,  and  both  in  bis  life  and  the  manser  of  his  death, 
presented  Bticb  an  iiistanec  of  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  nature'«  lawa  oA  a  community 
bardly  witnesaes  in  a  century » 

'  Uniting  the  calling  of  a  phjsician  with  the  dntiea  of  a  ralniater  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  was  for  Chree-^core  years,  alike  the  intelligent  guide  and  worthy  example  to 
all  the  country  around,  not  only  In  matters  of  health  and  dlaeate,  but  in  moral  and 
spiritual  interests, 

*  I  knew  him  in  my  boyhood  ;  and  he  was  then  as  Tenerahlo  in  appearance  as  he 
was  at  the  time  of  bia  death.  Hifl  pensive  countenance  and  quiet  maimer^  and  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  dres$  —  for  he  adhen^d  to  knee-breeches  and  bigb  stoi^kings  after  all 
others  bad  discarded  them  —  formed  a  picture  easily  impressed  on  the  memory, 

*  Sedulously  abstaining  from  political  discussions  and  from  social  and  family  bicker- 
ings and  prompt  to  adnuniater  counsel  and  alTord  assistance  wherever  needed,  he  se* 
enrtd  the  affe(*tion  of  all,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  none. 

*Some  five  years  ago,  and  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  who  hod  been  bU  compan- 
ion for  half  a  century,  his  mind  began  to  wander  j  although  he  was  favored  with  a 
remarkable  exemption  from  bodily  infirmity.  He  seemed  to  be  commiining  with  the 
qiirita  of  deceased  friends  :  often  spoke  of  interviews  with  them.  His  visitors  were 
not  onfrequently  transformed  in  his  imagination  tp  long-lost  friends,  and  as  such  he 
would  hold  long  conversations  with  them.     With  peculiar  tvuthfulness  might  it  have 

been  said  of  him : 

'  Hi8  heaven  commenceB  ere  the  world  be  past^ 

'    •  But  it  was  my  intention  to  speak  of  his  burial. 

'  How  befitting  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  place  !  It  is  ilrst  Day  in  mid- August; 
and  the  services  will  begin  at  eleven  o^clock  —  the  usual  hour  of  meeting — in  the  old 
meeting-house  which  has  been  for  so  many  years  the  scene  of  his  ministrations. 

*  It  is  a  clear  cool  day,  and  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Friends,  even  from 
a  long  distance,  are  early  making  their  way  to  the  well-known  homestead  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  The  orchard  contiguous  to  the  house  is  soon  filled  with  carriages ;  many 
of  them  from  the  city  which  you  see  through  the  openings  in  the  hills  miles  away. 

*'  It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  the  meeting.  The  coffin  is  placed  in  the 
hearse  by  the  pall-bearers.  They  were  boys  when  he  was  in  his  prime,  but  coevals 
there  are  none ! 

*  The  long  procession  winds  its  way  down  the  sinuous  road  to  the  quiet  valley  where 
the  rustic  meeting-house  is  situated.  The  revered  remains  are  borne  in.  The  higher 
seats  are  occupied  by  the  elders,  the  rest  of  the  house  is  immediately  filled,  and  a  t^ 
^eotfol  crowd  gathers  outside  of  each  window. 
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*  How  solemn  is  the  stillness  I  No  human  voice  or  sound ;  no  hum  of  insects;  m 
cannot  even  discern  the  note  of  a  bird ;  only  the  wind  gently  breathing  hushing  whis- 
pers in  the  tops  of  the  locusts.  ^ 

*  The  silence  is  at  length  broken.  An  esteemed  minister  has  arisen  and  is  uttering 
with  n  clear,  distinct  yoicc,  but  with  saddened  accents,  the  familiar  words  : 

*  /  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faUk, 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  tohich  the  Lord,  tfte  right- 
eous Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day.^ 

*  He  dwells  on  the  character  of  the  departed  long  enough  to  gire  force  to  the  lesson 
which  he  desires  for  the  living,  and  proceeds  with  a  clear,  direct,  and  logical  discourse 
calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

*  An  Interval  of  silence,  and  a  tall  and  venerable  preacher  arises.  Pausing  for  some 
moments,  he  begins  tremulously : 

*  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  deed 
who  die  in  (he  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labors;   and  their  toorks  do  follow  them."* 

*■  The  friendship  between  the  speaker  and  the  deceased  had  been  of  too  long  duir 
tion,  and  too  intimate  in  its  character,  to  permit  him  to  diverge  long  from  the  persoml 
character  of  his  friend.  He  dwells  lovingly  upon  it,  and  often  returns  to  it  as  an  ex- 
ample in  his  exhortations. 

*  An  ag^  matron  kneels  in  fervent  prayer,  and  soon  after  the  customary  shaking  of 
hands  announces  the  conclusion  of  the  services. 

*  The  cofi&n  is  removed  to  the  shade  of  a  large  tree  to  give  an  opportunity  for  all  to 
look  upon  the  face  of  their  venerable  friend  for  the  last  time  upon  earth.  Much  time 
is  thus  occupied,  for  the  throng  is  great,  and  there  is  many  a  long  look. 

*  The  lid  is  closed,  the  pall-bearers  take  up  their  burden,  a  procession  forms  alently 
and  moves  slowly  to  the  little  grove  of  locusts  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

*  There  is  a  mound  there  with  a  small  slate  head-stone.  On  the  stone  a  female  name; 
naught  else  save  her  age  —  eighty-three !  and  the  time  of  her  decease.  Beside  the 
mound  a  vacant  space  has  waited  long  for  an  occupant.  How  yearningly  yet  resign* 
edly  its  anticipated  tenant  has  longed  to  occupy  it,  who  can  tell  ? 

'  The  coffin  is  placed  upon  spades  laid  across  the  open  grave,  and  a  long  pause  fd* 
lows.  It  is  then  lowered  slowly  to  its  final  resting-place,  and  the  gravel  falls  with  that 
dull  sound  so  desolate  beyond  all  others. 

*  We  turn  away  silently  and  slowly,  but  not  regretfully.  All  feel  that  he  has  come 
to  his  grave  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  his  season ;  and  each  heart  uttereth  the 
prayer :  Let  my  last  end  be  like  his  I 

Is  not  this  sketch  in  perfect  *  keeping  /  *  -  -  -  In  two  diurnal  journals  of  our 
noble  metropolis,  the  one  a  morning,  the  other  an  evening  sheet,  published  this 
day,  we  read  as  follows : 

'  There  is  no  life  which  is  bo  wearisome  as  that  of  a  soldier,  when  it  is  not  diversified 
by  the  instant  presence  of  gJMstly  death  in  the  field.  Ennui  is  one  of  the  causes  gifen 
for  the  short  average  of  army  life,  even  in  garrison  in  England.  They  are  literally 
bored  to  death ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  particularly  true  of  service  in  the  East  Almost 
nil  Europeans  hate  the  East-Indian  life,  after  the  first  novelty  is  worn  oflf ;  and  this  must 
be  especially  the  case  with  men  subjected  to  the  superadded  annoyances  of  military/ 
discipline,'*    ...    *  The  East-India  service  under  the  Crown  will,  doubtless,  be  mad« 
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as  advatitageaus  ils  it  waa  under  the  C  .  be 

keeping  up  the  forced)  there  od  the  nee  m  no 

sonabk^  in  view  of  the  lodg  ax  lie  whi 

ftitalj  deadly  shore,*  and  the  manifold  i 

It  must  bo  made  worth  the  while  of  im      um  D  '       e 

pldintf  ji^ngle  feTer^  tiger^f  cobra  dl  capeUas,  J  ^  ^  wad  TutTii. 

the  other  mddetits  of  oriental  hfeJ  -     • 

How  mucb  more  '  iinpteasant,'  or,  ^  not  to  put  too  flue  a  fM>itit  upon  M^  bow 

much  more  of  ^ahore,^  the  ^fktd  deadly  shore  ^  of  ludla  omj  be^  to  an  English 

BoMieTf  thaji 

* Thb  piea«atit  field*  traversed  so  oft, 

la  life^es  moraiDg  mju-ch^  vrhna  his  boBom  was  yourig„ 

EDay  perhaps  he  gathered  from  this  pnTagraph  (published  without  comment,  m  a 
simple  article  of  newa)  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Times,  Two  men, 
'  whose  home-feelings  hjid  overcome  them,-  according  to  the  ^ManehesUr  Gnardian^ 
were  thus  flogged  fi>r  teuiporar j  desertioi>  before  dishandment : 

*  The  6rit  man,  named  Geeek,  bore  hi^  punishment,  as  stated  by  an  eye^witneaa, 
*  like  a  true  soldier ; '  but  the  second,  muned  Davis,  a  young  recruit,  protested  hia  inno- 
cence of  the  erime  of  desertion,  bellowed  and  screamed  for  men^y^  and  supplicated 
Colond  Talbot,  und  the  medieal  officers,  and  others  who  were  present,  to  have  compos* 
Silon  on  him,  or  he  should  die»  His  back  was  covered  with  a  masa  of  krgc  red,  inflated 
boils,  which  bled  profusely  at  every  stroke,  and  reddened  tlie  grotind  under  hk  feet; 
npob  whieh  the  cat  waa  ordered  to  be  withheld  for  a  few  momenta  ;  when,  finding  that 
hk  pnnishment  waa  not  at  an  end,  he  gave  vent  to  exdamationa  for  mercy,  and  partly 
succeeded  in  delivering  himself  by  force  from  the  straps  whieii  bound  hicu  to  the  hal- 
yards. The  punishment  waa  again  ordered  to  he  continued,  when  at  every  succeeding 
stroke  hla  cHcs  and  exelamiitiona  Wfire  moat  lamontubk  ^  insomueh  that  ofEcei^  and  men 
Bwooncd  away  at  the  sickening  spectacle,  and  bad  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air.  On« 
officer,  and  upward  of  twenty  non-eommissioned  olTicera  and  men,  long  in  the  service, 
fainted,  and  others  stopped  their  ears  and  closed  their  eyes,  lest  they,  too,  should  be- 
come unnerved,  and  be  subject  to  the  reproach  and  ridicule  of  their  comrades.' 

Colonel  Talbot,  of  *  Her  Majesty's  service,'  shall  you  visit  *  Canadaw  *  at  any 
time  'ereaafter  ?  If  you  should  do  so,  *  step  ovaw '  into  the  States,  ye  kno',  and 
pennit  *  the  natives '  to  look  upon  the  lineaments  of  an  unmitigated  tyrant  and 
brute.  *2><?,  please  : '  and  also,  *  look  ye ; '  will  you  ever  come  to  ditt  d*  ye  think  ? 
And  if  ye  should^  ye  kno\  *ow  would  it  be  about  that  remark  of  the  only  and 
blessed  Son  of  the  *  Father  of  all  Mercies,'  *  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  Thet 
shall  oltain  mercy  ?'---*  You  know,  of  course,  all  about  Erie,'  writes  a 
friend  from  that  railway-quarrelsome  town  on  the  northern  border  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—  *  who  does  not  ?  We  once  had  a  railroad  war  here  which  brought  our 
place  into  notice,  and  occasioned  the  otherwise  reputable  lake  city  as  many  curses 
as  there  were  travellers  that  passed  through  it  during  the  war.     I  propose  to 

communicate  an  incident  of  those  stirring  times.  .  Tom ^  a  jolly,  sprightly, 

good-hearted,  whole-souled,  dapper  little  fdlow  as  ever  lived,  was  high-sheriff  and 
as  such,  had  the  responsibility  of  *  keeping  the  peace,'  and  in  order  the  better  to 
do  it,  prepared  for  war  by  purchasing  a  revolver,  which  at  times  he  was  aocus- 
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tomed  to  stick  in  a  pigeon-hole  in  bis  office.    Bill ^  a  sober,  candid,  shrewd, 

always  fun-loving,  and  at  times  a  trick-playing  attorney,  was  in  the  sheriff's  office 
settling  up  some  old  matter,  and  *  fobbed '  the  pistil  After  closing  up  their  pir 
ticular  business,  Bill  commenced  pacing  the  nxun,  and  with  a  very  serious  kwk 
and  manner  says,  *  Ton,  this  is  really  too  bad,  that  in  a  heretofore  quiet  town  like  tiiis 
a  man  an*t  safe  in  walking  the  street  without  arms,  (showing  the  rerdyer ;)  hen 
I  have  paid  twenty  dollars  for  this  pistol,  and  I  am  sick  of  carrying  it^  and  won^t 
carry  it  another  day,  let  what  will  come ;  I  *11  sell  it  for  ten  dollars.'  *  Let 's  see,' 
says  Tom  :  '  looks  good  deal  like  mine ;  half  an  inch  shorter ;  not  quite  so  weD 
mounted,  but  will  match  mine  very  well  —  here 's  your  money.*  Bill  took  the 
money  and  walked  from  the  office.  Tom  looked  fbr  his  pistol  to  compare,  snd 
did  n't  find  it  He  instantly  understood  that  in  buying  the  pistol  he  had  sold  him- 
self but  with  it  soon  brought  Bill  to  a  halt,  who,  after  the  proper  amount  of  ^troit- 
ing '  which  Tom  agreed  to  stand  rather  than  to  have  the  thing  made  public,  restored 
him  the  balance  of  the  ^sawbuck.'  Tom  still  insists  that  the  thing  was  half  an 
inch  short :  not  a  bit  of  doubt  on 't  I '  *-  -  -  The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Chibus 
M.  Leupp —  *  recent'  as  we  yvrite,  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  of  October— is 
an  event  now  made  known,  through  the  public  journals,  to  our  readers  in  erery 
part  of  the  Union.  We  have  but  just  looked  our  last  upon  the  clay-cold  fiice  of 
the  lamented  deceased ;  a  friend  intimately  known  and  cordially  cherished,  fx  a 
period  extending  over  twenty-five  years.  Reserving  until  an  ensuing  number  a 
consideration  of  some  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  Mr.  Leupp,  (which  lire 
enduringly  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  all  who  knew  him  Mn  his  daily  life  tB 
he  lived,')  we  content  ourselves  for  the  moment  by  presenting  the  subjoined 
obituary-notice  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bryant,  of  the  ^Evening  PobV  daily  jounuJ: 

'  Thi  friends  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Lbupp  were  startled  this  morniog  with  the  intelligence  of  hii 
sadden  death,  by  his  own  hand.  The  particulars  of  this  sorrowful  event  are  giren  onder 
the  proper  head  in  this  sheet.  We  will  not  further  allude  to  them  than  to  say,  in  behalf 
of  the  memory  of  an  excellent  man  and  a  dearly  cherished  friend,  that  the  case  was  d^ 
cidedly  one  of  a  momentary  aberration  of  the  intellect.  He  had  been  a  snccessfal  me^ 
chant,  and  by  his  sagacity  and  careful  attention  to  business  had  acquired  a  large  fortane. 
For  some  years  he  had  been  relieved  from  the  severer  labors  of  the  commercial  firm  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  health  and  spirits ;  contenting  him- 
self with  a  general  superintendence  of  its  affairs,  and  indulging  himself  in  excursions  to 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  now  and  then  a  short  visit  to  the  old  world.  Of  late, 
however,  the  death  of  one  of  his  partners,  and  the  illness  of  another,  had  compelled  him, 
though  reluctantly,  to  return  to  the  daily  and  close  application  to  business  in  which  hii 
early  life  was  passed.  This  was  observed,  after  a  time,  to  have  a  most  unfavorable  effect 
upon  his  spirits ;  and  finally,  a  very  short  period  before  his  death,  various  circumstanoei 
occurred  in  his  conduct  and  his  manner  of  viewing  things,  which  made  his  friends  anxiotu 
concerning  the  soundness  of  his  mind.  The  event  of  last  night  more  than  justified  all 
their  anxieties.  '  • 

'  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Lbcpp  the  community  has  suffered  an  essential  loss.  To  say  of 
him  that  he  was  one  of  our  ablest  merchants,  is  to  express  the  least  of  the  commendations 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  the  maxims  and  habits  of  trade 
had  never  corrupted  ;  a  man  of  open  and  generous  temper,  who  abhorred  every  form  of 
deceit  and  every  unfair  advantage ;  sensitive  to  blame,  almost  to  excess,  yet  never  to  be 
driren  by  blame  from  any  course  which  he  thought  right.  He  was  a  useful  member  of 
several  of  our  best  conducted  moneyed  assooiationi,  and  to  one  of  our  charitable  inatita- 
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tio[i9,  the  House  of  Refuge^  be  giive  mucb  at  bis  time,  atid  wat<:hed  its  workmgn  witb  Ibe 
deepest  interest,  Hia  Eniod  bad  been  much  ciiltirated  bj  refidiog}  And  Kg  dt'^ligbted  in 
worica  of  ort^  to  tbe  loire  of  wbkb  be  braugbt  il  Dntuml  tsst^;  almost  unt^rring  in  its  decl* 
sionsi  nnd  of  lat«  years  cnltiirated  bj  tbe  oontemplBiioQ  of  the  noblest  productiona  of  tbd 
pencil  and  the  cbiael  io  the  gHlle]iii*s  of  the  old  world.  The  artists  ^mong  bis  CHDatitryEiieii 
found  in  bioi  a  liberal  friend.  His  mmd  wais  of  a  fomew^bat  peculiar  cast  \  exoeedLnglj 
rapid  in  its  perceptioua^  and  no  less  proinpt  in  its  conclusions  ;  aad  to  tbis  extraordmar^r 
combinatioti  of  sagacity  and  decisian  Lis  success  in  business  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed. 
In  private  and  domestic  life  be  was  the  most  amiable  and  gentle  of  men  i  and  be  leaves 
troops  of  friends  who  sorrow  that  they  shall  see  his.  face  no  more. 

*  Mr.  Lsurr  was  a  natt%^e  of  New-Brunswick,^  id  New-Jersey,  of  German  descent  on  the 
aide  of  the  father,  who  was  »  member  of  the  Moravian  fraternity^  and  derived  his  origin 
fram  tbe  little  community  of  that  persuasion  established  at  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine.  Hr. 
Liupp  came  to  New- York  in  early  youth,  as  a  clerk  of  GmsoN  Lei,  whose  partner  he 
iifterwarda  became^  and  Anally  bis  successor  in  business.' 

Pe&ce  to  bis  *  soul-heart !  *  -  -  -  When  we  read  to  our  tong'tlme  friend^  Mr. 
Willi A^i  R.  Dempster,  the  universally  popular  composer  and  vocalist^  for  the  flrat 
time  that  he  had  ever  hc^rd  it,  '7^*  May-QuMn^  <yt  ALrHED  TEy?fVROK,  which, 
after  a  probng?e<i  ptudy  und  practice,  that  enabled  him  to  do  justice  to  the  themc^ 
hie  wedded  to  immortal  harmonic  we  were  con^tous  of  some  such  feeling  as  we 
entertain  at  this  moment,  when  we  ask  our  readers*  attention  to  ^Tha  Grand- 
mothefs  Apolotjy^^  recently  from  the  same  alHuent,  pathetic,  full-hearted  pen.  We 
hope  our  friend,  now  on  a  risit  to  luB  native  Scotland,  may  pcruso  the  lines  in 
these  pages  for  the  fij^t  time ;  a  chance  which  may  happen,  since  they  first  ap- 
peared in  print  in  London  a  day  or  two  after  ho  left  these  \m  'adopted^  shores. 
We  shotild  loTe  to  see  \m  fitce  radiate  feeling  and  friendship  as  he  reads  them : 

'And  Wji^i^t,  my  eldest  born,  is  gone,  you  say,  Mttle  AinrKii? 
Buddy  and  white,  and  strong  on  hia  legs,  be'  looks  like  a  maq. 
And  Willy's  wife  has  written  ;  she  never  wa*s  over-wise, 
Never  the  wife  for  Willt  :  he  wonld  dH  take  ray  advice. 

*For,  Anni8,  you  spc,  her  father  ytm  not  the  man  to  save, 
Had  dH  a  bead  to  manage,  and  drank  himself  into  his  f^rare. 
Pretty  eE.>[isjh,  very  pretty !  but  1  was  against  it  for  one. 
Eh !  —  but  he  would  n't  hear  me  —  and  WillTi  yoa  say,  is  gone. 

*  Willy,  my  beauty,  my  eldest  boy,  the  flower  of  the  flock. 
Never  a  man  could  fling  him :  for  Willy  stood  like  a  rock. 

*  Here 's  a  leg  for  a  babe  of  a  week !  *  says  doctor ;  and  he  would  be  bound 
There  was  not  his  like  that  year  in  twenty  parishes  round. 

'  Strong  of  his  hands,  and  strong  on  his  legs,  but  still  of  his  tongue  I 
I  ought  to  have  gone  before  him :  I  wonder  he  went  so  young. 
I  cannot  cry  for  nim,  Annib  :  I  have  not  long  to  stay ; 
Perhaps  I  shall  see  him  the  sooner,  for  he  lived  far  away. 

*  Why  do  you  look  at  me,  Annib?  you  think  I  am  bard  and  cold ; 
But  all  my  children  have  gone  before  me,  I  am  so  old ; 

I  cannot  weep  for  Willy,  nor  can  I  weep  for  the  rest ; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annib,  I  could  have  wept  with  the  best. 

*  For  I  remember  a  quarrel  I  had  with  your  father,  my  dear,  * 
All  for  a  slanderous  story,  that  cost  me  many  a  tear. 

I  mean  your  grandfather,  Annib  :  it  cost  me  a  world  of  woOy 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 
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'  For  Jbnnt,  mj  cousin,  had  come  to  the  place,  and  I  knew  right  well 
That  Jbnnt  had  tript  in  her  time ;  I  knew,  but  I  would  not  tell. 
And  she  to  be  comm^;  and  slandering  me,  the  base  little  liar  I 
But  the  tongue  is  a  hre  as  you  know,  my  dear,  the  tongue  is  a  fire. 

*  And  the  parson  made  it  his  text  that  week,  and  he  said,  likewise, 
That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  eyer  the  blackest  of  lies. 
That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  ma;^  be  met  and  fought  with  outright, 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight. 

*  And  WiLLT  had  not  been  down  to  the  farm  for  a  week  and  a  day; 
And  all  things  looked  half-dead,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  May. 
Jknny,  to  slander  me,  who  knew  what  Jbnnt  had  been ! 

But  soiling  another,  Annie,  will  never  make  oneself  clean. 

'And  I  cried  myself  well-nigh  blind,  and  all  of  an  eyening  late 
I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  garth,  and  stood  by  the  road  at  the  gate. 
The  moon  liice  a  ricic  on  fire  was  rising  over  the  dale, 
And  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside  me  chimipt  the  nightingale. 

'  All  of  a  sudden  he  stopt :  there  past  by  the  gate  of  the  farm, 
Willy  —  he  did  n't  sec  me  —  ana  Jennt  hung  on  his  arm. 
Out  into  the  road  I  started,  and  spoke  I  scarce  knew  how ; 
Ah !  there 's  no  fool  like  the  old  one  —  it  makes  me  angry  now. 

'  WiLLT  stood  up  like  a  man,  and  looked  the  thing  that  he  meant ; 
Jbnnt,  the  viper,  made  me  a  mocking  courtesy  and  went. 
And  I  said :  '  Let  us  part ;  in  a  hundred  years  it  '11  all  be  the  same, 
You  cannot  love  me  at  all,  if  you  love  not  my  good  name.' 

'  And  he  turned,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  all  wet,  in  the  sweet  moonshine ; 

*  Sweetheart,  I  love  you  so  well  that  your  good  name  is  mine. 
And  what  do  I  care  for  Jank,  let  her  speak  of  you  well  or  ill ; 
But  marry  me  out  of  hand ;  we  two  shall  be  happy  still.' 

*  *  Marry  you,  Willt  ! '  said  I,  *  but  I  needs  must  speak  my  mind. 
I  fear  you  will  listen  to  tales,  be  jealous  aud  hard  and  unkind.'  ^ 

But  he  turned  uud  claspt  ine  iu  his  arms,  and  answered :  '  No,  lore,  n^  ^ 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 

*  So  Willt  and  I  were  wedded ;  I  wore  a  lilac  gown  j 

And  the  ringers  rang  with  a  will,  and  he  gave  the  rmgers  a  crown. 
liut  the  first  that  ever  I  bare  was  dead  before  he  was  bom, 
Shadow  aud  shine  is  life,  little  Annie,  fiowcr  and  thorn. 

'  That  was  the  first  time,  too,  that  ever  I  thought  of  death. 
There  lay  the  sweet  little  body  that  never  had  drawn  a  breath. 
I  had  not  went,  little  Annie,  not  since  I  had  been  a  wife ; 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  that  day,  for  the  babe  had  fought  for  his  life. 

'  His  dear  little  face  was  troubled,  as  if  with  anger  or  pain  : 
I  looked  at  the  still  little  body  —  his  trouble  had  all  been  in  Tain. 
For  Willt  I  cannot  weep,  I  shall  see  him  another  mom : 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  for  the  child  that  was  dead  before  he  wm  bora. 

'  But  he  cheered  me,  my  good  man,  fi)r  he  seldom  said  me  nay : 
Kind,  like  a  man,  was' ho ;  like  a  man,  too,  would  have  his  way : 
Never  jealous  —  not  he :  we  had  many  a  happy  year ; 
And  he  died,  and  I  could  not  weep  —  my  own  time  seemed  so  near. 

*  But  I  wished  it  had  been  God's  will  that  I,  too,  then  could  liare  died: 
I  began  to  be  tired  a  little,  and  fain  had  slept  at  his  side. 

And  that  was  ten  years  back,  or  more,  if  I  do  n't  forget; 
But  as  to  the  childrpn,  Annib,  they  're  all  about  me  yet. 
■ 

*  Pattering  over  the  boards,  my  Annib  who  left  me  at  two. 
Patter  she  goes,  my  own  little  Annie,  an  Annib  like  you : 
Pattering  over  the  boards,  she  comes  and  goes  at  her  will. 
While  Habbt  is  in  the  five-acre  and  Ghablib  ploughing  the  hOL 
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*  Anii  HiiRRT  mid  Charli*,  I  Jiear  tb^tn  too — they  aing  to  their  te&m  i 
Often  ther  eotne  to  tbo  door  in  a  plensatit  kind  of  ft  di^nm. 

They  eome  iind  &it  by  my  cbnir,  taey  horer  About  my  bed — 

I  am  Dot  alwayii  certain  if  they  be  alire  or  dead.  • 

'  And  re^  I  ktiow  for  a  truths  there  ^s  none  of  tbem  left  atire  \  i  /.         ' 

For  Haubt  went  at  sixty,  your  father  at  alxtj-l!re; 

And  WiLLr»  my  eldeat-born,  at  nigh  ihree-acoro  and  ten  ;  >        ^ 

I  knew  tUem  all  us  babies,  and  now  they  ^re  elderly  men, 

*  For  Hiioe  is  a  time  of  p^aoe,  it  is  not  often  I  griere; 

I  am  oftener  Bitting  at  home  in  mr  father's  farm  at  ere  : 
And  the  aei^hhors  come  and  l&u^li  and  gos^sip,  and  se  do  I ; 
I  fiod  my  self  often  laughing  at  Ininga  that  have  long  gone  by* 


^ 

r 


*To  he  eare,  the  prei^her  Baya  our  aina  ahonid  make  us  tiad : 
But  mine  ia  a  time  of  p^eace,  and  there  la  Grace  to  be  bad  i 
And  GoD,^  not  man,  iii  the  Judge  of  va  all  when  life  shall  cc 
And  in  this  Book,  little  Aams.^  the  message  is  one  of  Peace. 

*  And  age  is  a  time  of  peace,  ao  it  bo  free  from  pain. 

And  happy  baa  been  my  life ;  btjt  I  would  notlive  it  agaiQr 
I  neem  to  be  tired  a  little^  that  'a  all.  and  loug  for  rest ; 
Only  ikt  your  age,  Annie,  I  conid  haTo  wept  with  the  beat. 

*So  WiLLT  has  gone,  my  beauty,  my  eldeAt-hom,  my  Sower; 
But  how  can  I  weep  fur  WiLhr,  be  baia  gone  but  for  an  hour  -^ 
Gone  for  a  minute,  my  Bon,  fhjm  this  room  iolo  the  neit ; 
I,  too,  shall  go  in  a  minute.     What  time  bare  I  to  be  veitf 

*  And  Willy's  wife  has  written,  she  never  was  over-wise. 
Get  me  my  glasses,  Annir  :  thank  God  that  I  keep  my  eyes. 
There  is  but  a  trifle  left  you,  when  I  shall  have  past  away. 

But  stay  with  the  old  woman  now  :  you  cannot  nave  long  to  stay.' 


Observe  the  pictures  in  these  lines !     -    -     -    J.  M.  R ^  of  Memphis,  (Tenn.,) 

ootton-&ctor,  in  a  *  sweet  dream  of  peace/  afler  the  '  understanding '  at  Villafranca, 
addresses  his  western  *  patrons  *  joyfully  and  highfalutingly,  as  follows :  '  Notwith- 
standing my  last  pleasure  was  heralded  by  the  excited  state  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  the  tocsin  of  European  War  soon  followed ;  suggesting,  as  it  were,  an 
elementary  conspiracy  against  our  future  success ;  yet,  I  can  congratulate  my 
friends  on  the  eventful  past,  and  rejoice  to  announce  the  bright  prospects  which 
to-day  is  wafted  to  our  shores,  by  the  swift  wings  of  electricity,  that  peace  is  de- 
clared in  Europe,  and  Cotton  again  reigns  triumphant  1 '  Our  readers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  *  J.  M.  R ,*  who  have  *  the  staple '  for  sale  or  transportation,  must 

not  forget  to  respond  to  his  *  earnest  call.'  -  -  -  The  twenty-fourth  day  of  this 
November  is  appointed  by  Governor  Morgan,  in  pursuance  of  a  usage  which  dates 
from  a  time  *  to  which  the  mind  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,'  as  a  *  Day 
of  Thanksgiving.'  And  it  so  chanced,  that  a  little  while  before  reading,  just  now, 
his  announcement  thereof^  in  the  daily  journals,  we  had  been  perusing,  among 
numerous  other  letters  and  notes  of  our  old  friend  and  contributor,  'JoHir 
Waters,'  (the  late  Henry  Gary,)  the  subjoined  characteristic  'notelet'  It  is 
without  *■  anno-domini  date,'  but  it  must  have  been  penned  some  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  ago : 

*At  the  Dinner-TahUj  Friday,  Nov,  26. 
•Mt  dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  yesterday  —  that  grotesque  day  for  New-York! 
which,  least  of  any  one  State  in  this  multiplied  Union,  hath  the  smallest  possible  con- 
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ceptioQ  of  a  ThankagiTing-Day  1  which  hath  its  prayer  and  fastiiig  in  one  direction,  its 
riot  aad  drunkenness  in  a  second,  its  military  pageant  in  a  third,  its  gormandizing  in  a 
fourth,  and  a  vast,  unwonted,  hard-breathing,  melancholy,  and  nothing-to-do-nesB,  over 
the  whole !  How  different,  how  opposite,  from  the  sun-beam  which  on  that  day  retted 
over  the  old  Bay  State  I  where  families  in  their  remotest  branches,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  reunited ;  where  latent,  subdued,  deep,  and  repressed  affection  were,  for 
the  first  time  during  the  year,  brought  forth  into  God's  holy  light ;  and  the  bird  hud, 
and  the  brown  cheek,  and  lines  of  deep  thought,  gare  way  to  pleasure  and  to  lore,  ud 
softened  before  the  white-haired  tenderness  of  the  maternal  welcome,  and  the  silent 
blessing  of  *  the  old  man : '  when  grand-children  and  great-grand-children  were,  eieh 
in  their  generation,  compared  with  each,  and  with  remembrances  of  old ;  and  God  was 
praised  for  the  renewal  of  youth  like  that  of  the  eagle ;  and  for  His  ever-TaiTiqg 
diTcrsity  of  good  t 

*  I  sat  down  to  say  that  I  thanked  you  for  your  inyitation  to  the  January  pages  of 
the  Knickerdockkb,  but  that  I  should  have  nothing ;  this  little  use  of  my  pen,  hot- 
ever,  has  caused  me  to  think  it  not  impossible  that,  on  some  other  subject,  I  might  find 
something  to  say.  If  so,  I  will  have  it  ready  by  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  December.  Do 
not,  however,  coimt  upon  it,  as  I  am  good  for  little  or  nothing,  and  quite  uncertain  of 
myself. 

*  I  dine  almost  invariably  at  home  at  four  <Aarp,  and  generally  have  something  to 
eat ;  and  I  should  be  gratified  if  you  found  yourself  disposed  to  share  with  me. 

*  I  am  always,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely, 

•Yours, 
<L.  Gatloro  Clark,  Esq.  H.  Caxt.' 

Is  the  New- York  celebration  of '  the  Day  *  much  changed  since  the  time  this  note 
was  written  ?  Possibly :  but  if  so,  for  the  worse  instead  of  the  better :  while  of 
the  *  Old  Bay  State,'  we  may  say,  as  we  showed  by  quotation,  not  long  since,  from 
a  picture  of  a  New-England  Thanksgiving,  by  our  correspondent,  *Paul  Berxok,' 

•  There  she  stands,  and  there  wUl  she  stand  forever  1 '    Of  the  blessings  which  ire 

*  new  every  morning,  and  fresh  every  moment,^  the  *  Quaker  Poet,'  WHirnEB,  in 
some  recent  lines  of  a  *  Thanksgiving  nature,'  thus  speaks  to  the  *  Yankee  hearty 
here,  there,  and  everywhere : ' 


'  God  gives  us  with  our  rngeed  soil 
The  power  to  make  it  Eden-fair, 
And  richer  fruits  to  crown  onr  toil 
Than  summer-wedded  islands  bear. 

*  Who  murmurs  at  his  lot  to-day? 

Who  acorns  his  native  fruit  and  bloon? 
Or  si^hs  for  dainties  far  away, 
Beaide  the  bounteous  board  of  Home?* 


*  Oh  !  favors  old,  yet  ever  new  I 

Oh  1  blessings  with  the  sunshine  sentl 
The  bounty  overruns  our  due,^ 
The  fulness  shames  our  discontent 

'  We  shut  our  eyes,  the  flowers  bloom  on ; 

We  murmur,  but  the  corn-ears  fill : 
We  choose  the  shadow,  but  the  sun 
That  casts  it,  shines  behind  us  still. 

This  is  true  '  thanks-giving.'  -  -  •  Among  the  lecturers  for  the  coming  lecturo- 
season,  we  have  not  seen  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Wiluam  Wirt  Sous,  f«- 
merly  of  the  Utica  *■  Morning  Herald^  and  at  present  editor  of  a  weekly  joaroal, 
entitled  ^City  and  Country ^^  published  simultaneously  at  Piermont  and  Nyick, 
on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Sikes,  although  a  young  man,  is  pronounced  by  those  who 
have  heard  him,  to  be  a  very  popular  speaker,  and  in  matter  as  well  as  manner, 
to  greatiy  excel    The  Clergy,  the  Bar,  and  the  Press,  (as  we  perodve  by  a  dictt- 
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lar  whicli  lies  before  us^)  in  Nortb 
his  praise.  The  subjomed  li  a  bri 
N&hULife:  '     » 

*  I  aATK  diosea  to  mnke  Lots  the  1       if       ^ 
because  without  it,  ail  other  qualitief        i 

motion  of  the  end  sotrght,     Withom    ore        thosa  ^  'ound  uh,  p 

coined  8c4flghnesBT  ambUion  become}  y&^  candor  bee  an 

klDdnesa  a  drearn*     Love  ia  the  base  ot  ail  good,  the  crown  of  all  I 
all  &eaiiltj.     Oou-givc^a  and  QoD-sought^  it  ouTne  from  heaven  to  earta,  u>  ao 
raakiag  earth  a  heaven.     Where  it  oeatles  in  a  pure  heart,  Lovb  becomes        \> 
aids  to  the  aohUiCj  of  life.     Oh  !  what  a  much-ab^ed  word  i1  I        \ 

traUJ3  tho  readmcfla  of  ain  to  prostitute  the  best  things  to  Sataji's  I     ol 

brightest  and  best  attribute  of  the  Fathke  of  ns  all ;  the       81 
diadems  on  holy  brows ;  the  blessed  balm  that  comes  to  a  W4      deo  nil 

and  hallowing  infiuence  forever ;  the  hohest  of  holiei  in  the  emotions  Ot  a  pure  neai  v  * 
Love  I  that  spirit  which,  when  U  shall  cneompass  our  whole  world  in  its  white  wlngs^ 
and  begin  its  woadroui^  work  unmi^t  bj  Ihe  devil  Hate  ;  unrepellcd  by  sin  in  anj  one 
here  below  ;  will  peace fuUj  weave  and  weave  the  hearts  of  humankind  together,  until 
they  are  all  children  and  Christiaas  in  tbo  samo  harmonious  family.  Blessed  Lore  i 
the  gift  of  God  to  earth,  when  shall  we  awake  and  find  the  world  under  thy  complete 
dominion?  When?  for  then  we  shall  bo  — in  heaven  [  Heaven  is  lorej  GoD  is  love, 
aod  love  is  the  sweet- voiced  bride  of  every  angel  there  I  '  .  .  ,  *0  spirit  of  good  I 
that  we  ranat  live  to  see  princi pally  de^c rated  aod  despoiled  that  which  is  best  of  all 
things  left  us  here  below !  How  it  tries  the  soul,  to  see  the  painted  harlot  bearing 
about  with  her  our  sweet  Queen's  ero^u,  and  usurping  her  place  On  earth  1  Ah  \ 
shrewd  and  cunning  Devil !  to  choose  for  the  gannent  of  t)iy  akeletoo  tho  fairest  garb 
in  all  the  wardrobe  of  light  and  purity ! 

*  Here  be  th&ughti^''  it  has  seemed  to  us.  -  -  -  A  late  number  of  the  *IUu$tTatecL 
London  N0W9  '  paj^?i  the  following  deserved  compliment  to  the  superb  and  popular 
edition  of  Co  operas  works,  now  being  published  by  W*  A.  Townsbnh  xnn  Com- 
PANT,  in  Walker-street,  near  Broadway :  *  We  have  reoeiyed  EeFeral  copies  of  & 
new  issue  of  the  works  of  fiction  of  Fenihore  Cooper,  the  American  novelist, 
which  are  excellent  specimens  of  neatness  and  completeness  in  theif  getting  up. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  type  and  paper ;  the  illustrations  are  much  above 
the  average  in  execution ;  and  the  binding  is  evidently  intended  to  cause  the  books 
to  be  laid  ornamentally  on  drawing-room  tables.  Each  tale  is  comprised  in  one 
Tohime,  in  what  we  may  venture,  since  the  use  of  the  word  has  aoquired  high 
sanction,  to  call  a  handy  size  and  shape.  '  The  Spy,' '  The  Pioneer,'  the  *  Bravo,' 
and  *  Wyandotte,^  are  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us.'  Apropos  of  Dablbt's  < 
superb  designs,  the  execution  of  which  is  so  highly  praised  by  the  ^Newi  : '  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Compant  are  to  present  the 
originals,  from  photographs,  in  a  volume,  with  the  illustrative  story  of  each  prefixed, 
in  beautiful  letter-prfess,  upon  tinted  paper,  and  *  luxuriously  bound  and  orna- 
mented.' Surely  that  will  be  a  national  gift-book  for  the  holiday  season,  equally 
worthy  the  giver  and  the  receiver,  whoever  he  or  shs  may  be.' 


*NixTHBB  gods  nor  men,  in  their  die- 

treu. 
Nor  jet  the  columns  of  the  weekly  press, 
Can  yiew  as  other  than  a  dreadful  wrong 
The  lowlier  offerings  of  tuneful  song : 
A  line  which  means,  as  certain  critics  think, 
That  smaller  poets  should  not  deal  in  ink, 

*     ■   ■  till 

«y  is 
Dishonored  ever  be  the  narrow  rule 


And  that  untu  the  mighty  prophets  come, 
The  part  of  Poesy  is  to  be  dumb. 


Which  claims  no  reyerence  in  kind  Nature's 

school  I 
Which  neither  Summer's  birds  nor  blooms 

obey, 
In  the  glad  minstrelsy  of  rising  day. 
Your  MiLTONS,  GK>KTHKS,  are  an  ase  apart : 
Meanwhile,  shall  no  one  touch  the  world' 

sad  heart  ? 
The  stately  aloe's  snowy  bloom  appears 
But  once,  we  know,  within  a  bunared  years ; 
Because,  forsooth,  the  aloe  is  the  glory 
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^Faesy,  an  Euay  in  Bhyme^^  is  the  title  of  a  poem  deliTered  before  the 

Literary  Societies  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  0.,  at  tiie  Smithsonian 

Institute,  in  June  last,  by  our  contemporary  of  the  *  Southern  Literary  Menenger' 

magazine,  John  R.  Thompson,  Esq.    It  is  smooth  and  hannonious  in  execution,  • 

and  full-freighted  with  the  well-garnered  results  of  quiet  reflection.     We  impend 

a  response  to  the  old  Horatian  maxim :  a  single  brief  passage,  yet  all  for  which 

we  have  space : 

Of  Chatsworth*8  notable  conaerratory. 
Shall  not  the  modest  daisy  from  the  sod  * 
Turn  its  meek  eyes  in  beauty  up  to  God? 
In  Nature's  daily  prayer,  when  comes  th« 

dawn 
To  tell  its  beads  upon  the  dewy  lawn, 
Shall  the  sweet  matins  of  the  rosy  hours 
Miss  the  pure  incense  of  the  liiite  flowers? 
0  gentle  spirits  I  wheresoe'er  you  dwell. 
On  breezy  upland  or  in  (}uiet  dell. 
Whether  you  sing  in  solitude  and  shade, 
Or  in  the  sullen,  crowded  haunts  of  trade; 
Whobe  simple  rhymins,  in  its  artless  grace. 
Has  touched  some  hidden  sorrow  of  the  race, 
Or  taught  the  world  one  humble  lesson  mors 
Of  subtle  beauty  all  unknown  before. 
Or  soothed  one  neart,  just  when  its  need  was 

sorest, 
With  harmonies  of  ocean  and  of  forest; 
To  you  be  ever  honorable  meed. 
In  spite  of  captious  Hobacb  and  his  creed.' 

By  an  oversight  in  *  making  up  *  the  present  number  of  the  Editorial  Ndrratifie- 
History  of  the  Knickerhocker  Magazine,  the  subjoined  paragraphs,  which  should 
have  formed  its  conclusion,  were  omitted.  As  the  advance  *  form  *  had  passed  to 
the  stercotyper*s,  the  reader  will  be  so  good  as  to  read  them  in  their  proper  con- 
nection: 

The  *  Lawyer '  takes  back  the  last  assertion.  He  admits  that  there  ijoere  three 
words  in  the  foregoing  speech,  which  were  *  indicative  of  sound  judgment,  dear  per- 
ception, and  unclouded  intellect :  can  you  guess  the  talismanic  words  ?  No  ?  Then 
I  *ll  tell  you :  they  are  contained  in  the  last  sentence  but  one,  when,  *  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,*  he  observed :  '  There  V  your  fee  ! '  * 

Next  to  the  *  Palmyra  Letters '  and  *  Letters  fix)m  Rome,*  of  Mr.  Ware,  and 

*  The  Quod  Correspondence,*  by  Mr.  John  T.  Irving,  of  which  we  have  already 
made  mention,  the  narrative  of  *  WiUon  Conworth^  by  Rev.  John  W.  Bellows,  a 
brother  of  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  of  our  city,  was  perhaps  the  longest  and  most 
immediately  continuous  *  serial  *  which  appeared  in  our  pages.  It  was  the  story 
of  a  career  not  so  much  measured  by  incidents  as  by  emotions  of  external. and 

*  inner  life.*  It  was  what  it  purported  to  be,  a  veritable  transcript  from  real-life 
experience  and  events.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  naturalness  and  simple  grace  of 
style,  and  portions  of  it  were  imbued  with  true  pathos ;  while  the  writer  evinced  a 
calm  and  thoughtful  philosophy,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  —  *  the 
harvest  of  an  observant  eye.*  It  was  much  admired  by  a  large  class  of  readers ; 
but  it  was  too  minute  in  its  emotional  details,  too  *  subjective,*  to  become  widely 
popular.  The  same  writer,  now  an  Unitarian  clergyman  in  New-Hampshire,  con- 
tributed also  a  series  of  seven  p^^rs  upon  *  Shahspeare^s  Seven  Agee,^  whidi  at- 


tmcbed  marked  attention,  *  *  -  Sii^ce  tlie  venieious  acc<iunt  publisihed  bj 
uSj  on  the  authority  of  our  neighbor^  ^Th^  Coloxkl,*  of  the  Shanghni  rooster  in 
Cli4tiiuque  Cotinty,  m  this  State,  (who  crowed  with  such  energy,  that  every  time 
he  *  saluted  the  morn '  he  put  hia  east  leg  out  of  joint,  and  had  to  he  ^sgV  for  an 
en^^rej)  we  hu.ve  neither  heard  nor  read  of  any  thing  more  remarkable  than  the 
^SinguMr  Bmth  qfMr.  Henry  Blml\  qf2feu^(^rt^  Fenn^haniu^^  who,  m  tuader- 
taking  to  seTer  the  head  of  a  hen,  wa^  attacked  hy  a  rooster,  which  spurred  him  oo 
the  liand  in  an  artery :  ^  About  two  weeks  after  the  accident  he  was  attacked 
with  intense  pain,  a  sickening  sensation  of  the  heart,  and  hia  sufieringg  became  in- 
supportable. At  this  date  a  remarkable  occiirrenee  took  place.  He  drew  his  en- 
tire frame  together^  as  though  to  gain  strength  for  an  act,  and  his  Toica  broke  forth 
like  the  crowing  of  a  rooster.  This  was  repmted  from  time  to  time,  and  sucli  was 
the  Bimilarity  of  roices,  tliat  the  outside  listeners^  asserted  their  belief  that  it  wils  a 
rooster.  After  four  days  of  ind^cribable  suffering  he  died^  and  crowed  no  more/ 
*Veiy  cur'ous,^  is  n*t  it?  -  •  -  The  folio  wing  circumstance  impresses  us  as 
of  a  painful  and  sad  character :  *  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  week,  a  lunatic  whofie 
insanity  wnis  of  a  wild  type,  killed  a  comrade  who  roon»ed  with  him^  cut  him  up 
into  small  pieces,  ornamented  them  with  hits  of  ribbon,  and  then  proceeded  to  dis- 
pose of  them  to  the  other  occupants  of  the  wards  as  *  Christmas  beef  ^  When  the 
tarror-strieJten  keeper  entered  the  room,  several  of  the  lunatics  were  eating  the 
reniainsj  and  the  butcher  told  him  with  a  leer  iViat  the  next  time  ho  killed  he  should 
reserve  him  a  choioe  cut,'  Now,  in  the  Canniba]  Islands  they  ornament  a  man  in 
thL«i  way^  tie  him,  lay  him  on  his  back  like  a  turtle,  with  a  label  on  his  abdominal 
periphery,  stating  the  hour  at  which  he  will  be  served  up.  But  that  such  things 
should  occur  in  *  Christian  Ohio,'  *  overcomes  us  like  a  summer  cloudy  and 
makes  our  special  wonder.*  -  -  -  In  these  days  of  daring  ^Balhonry^  the 
Kniceerbocker  is  tn  be  *  counted  in  : '  not  that  we  are  going  up  :  but  one  of  our 
oorrespondents  —  one  of  our  lest  correspondents,  too  —  has  obtained  permission  to 
ascend  to  a  great  height,  over  a  ^  gel-lorious  region '  of  our  country ;  and  what  he 
sees  and  feels,  he  will  make  every  reader  of  these  pages  see  and  feel  also.  The 
privilege  of  ascent  is  comparatively  cheap :  the  aeronaut-en-chef  only  requiring 
that  his  companion  shall  be  *  worth  his  weight  in '  —  gas  !  *  Good  many  folks 
an'^,*  he  said  to  our  friend ;  'but  I  guess  you  be.*  The  Yankee  sky-voyager  was 
right :  he  is  *  worth  his  weight  in  gold^^  but  not  counted  as  gold,  in  the  mere 
standard  of  'money-value/  -  -  -  *  W.  C.  B.,*  writing  to  the  Editor  from  St 
Louis,  *  slips  in  *  the  following  gossipy  anecdote.     *  Every  person  in  St  Louis 

knows  P.  W.  J ,  magistrate  of  the ward,  whose  capacity  almost  equals 

that  of  Daniel  Lambert.     The  'Squire  is  a  great  wag  in  his  way,  and  can't 

*  keep  it  to  himself'    One  day  the  writer,  while  in  his  oflSce,  heard  him  say  to  a 

*  party '  asking  advice,  that  *  if  an  hundred  men  claimed  compensation  for  the  same 
kind  of  services  rendered  a  *  party,'  a  judgment  in  favor  of  one  would  be  as  good 
to  secure  the  debt  as  though  rendered  in  favor  of  the  entire  hundred ; '  and  added, 

*  I  '11  be  d  —  d  if  it  would  n't ! '  At  that  moment  a  lawyer  crossing  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  inquired,  removing  his  hat :  *  'Squire,  is  the  Court  in  session  ? '    *  No,' 

replied  P ,  solemnly  and  emphatically,  *  no ;  the  Court  S&notm  session,  or  the 

Court  would  not  have  said,  *I  '11  be  d  —  d I " 
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*  Pshaw  ! '  said  Major  Grumbo,  dashing  down  the  Times^  *  another 
surprise-party  !  This  tomfoolery  is  being  mn  into  the  ground.  I 
can't  look  into  a  newspaper  but  what  I  see  an  account  of  one.  There 
is  not  a  little  starveling  clergyman  in  town,  with  a  lean  wife  and  six 
lean  children ;  there  '9  not  a  bank  cashier  who  survived  the  crisis ; 
there 's  not  an  alderman  who  has  n't  in  six  months  robbed  the  corpora- 
tion-till ;  there 's  not  a  railroad  conductor  of  five  years'  good  standing, 
who  has  n't  built  himself  a  fine  house  out  of  his  stealings,  but  what  is 
astonished  by  two  or  three  dozen  witlings,  who  come  in  and  take  pos- 
session of  his  premises,  light  his  gas,  cook  him  a  warm  meal,  give  him 
two  hundred  dollars,  wipe  his  little  boys'  noses  with  new  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  present  his  wife  with  a  silver  pap-bowl  and  a  dozen 
night-gowns,  adding  their  congratulations  on  the  already  flourishing 
family,  and  hopes  of  its  further  increase.' 

Major  Grumbo  groaned.  He  was  a  bachelor  of  eight-and-forty. 
Vainly  for  him  had  marriage-bells  rung  out  their  notes  of  joy,  and 
smart  milliners  invented  wedding  favors ;  vainly  for  him  had  frosted 
cakes  been  cut  up,  and  their  magic  rings  melted  two  frosted  hearts 
into  one  warm  one.  For  him  the  '  Cotter's  Saturday  Nighty'  with  its 
exquisite  pictures  of  family  love,  had  vainly  glowed  in  the  breast  of 
Bums ;  and  lost  on  him  was  the  pathos  of  Gray's  lines : 

*  No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share.' 

But  had  Major  Grumbo  ever  read  these  as  golden  gifts  of  English 
poetry,  (I  do  not  say  that  he  had  not  read  them,)  he  would  have 
cared  no  more  for  children,  he  would  still  have  regarded  them  as 
nuisances,  he  would  still  have  growled  at  a  quotation  fi-om  Mother 
Goose,  and  stormed  outright  had  any  little  trot  of  three  years  run  at 
hhn,  saying : 

*  Wass  me,  and  dress  me,  and  lay  me  down  softly, 
Dat  I  may  look  pretty  when  papa  comes  home.' 
VOL.  LIV.  86 
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Major  Grumbo  had  a  sister  whose  ideas  in  regard  to  domestic  hap- 
piness were  directly  opposed  to  his  own.  She  always  said  that  nothing 
was  so  sweet  as  a  dear  little  baby ;  and  she  had  made  her  words  good 
by  presenting  her  husband  with  eight  specimens  in  the  coarse  of 
twelve  years.  She  had  married  early,  and  always  advised  all  young 
people  to  do  as  she  had  done  :  she  dilated  on  juvenile  traits  of  char 
racter ;  she  said  she  rejoiced  to  see  the  young  ones  growing  and 
putting  forth  like  young  olive  branches  around  the  table.  She  could 
teach  all  the  mysteries  of  skipping-rope,  cup  and  ball,  hunt  the  slipper, 
forfeits,  jack-straws,  humming-tops  ;  knew  '  Mother  Goose '  from  title- 
page  to  finis,  and  was  well  posted  in  Miss  Jane  Taylor's  *  Original 
Poems  for  Infant  Minds.'  She  was  a  natural  match-maker — suscep- 
tible school-boys  made  her  their  confident,  and  loving  maidens  met 
often  by  accident  at  her  house  the  ones  they  most  desired  to  see. 
She  was  an  optimist,  believed  in  love  without  money,  and  pitied 
married  people  without  children. 

All  such  precepts  and  practices  were  gall  and  wormwood  to  Major 
Grumbo.  He  considered  his  sister  a  pest,  a  dangerous  innovator  and 
disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Whenever  he  dined  with  her,  which 
was  but  once  a  year,  such  was  the  terror  he  inspired  in  her  yomig 
brood,  that  the  boys  prefeiTcd  their  plum  pudding  cold  at  tea>time 
rather  than  wait  for  it,  and  the  girls  left  the  table  without  a  crease  in 
their  starched  apron.  He  enjoined  that  the  baby  was  not  to  be 
brought  down  at  dessert,  under  penalty  of  making  his  visits  but  ODoe 
in  four  years,  when  spring  is  edged  off  one  day  further  by  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  February.  Kone  of  those  bantlings  dreamed  of  seizing  thdr 
uncle's  hat,  and  stirring  its  gloves  and  papers  with  his  cane;  they 
would  rather  have  braved  Mr.  Rhubarb,  the  saturnine  apothecaiy 
around  the  corner,  and  climbed  on  top  of  his  shop  to  mix  imaginaij 
boluses  in  his  big  gilt  mortar.  The  neighbors  said,  that  whenerer 
there  was  an  arrival  in  his  sister's  family,  he  considered  himself  an  in- 
jured man ;  he  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  abetted  the  conspiracy;  made 
due  inquiries  about  the  mother,  and  when  told  that  the  ehOd  wai 
healthy  and  likely  to  survive,  put  his  own  head  and  his  door-bell  into 
mufflers,  went  to  bed,  and  charged  the  servant  to  say  that  he  was  as 
well  as  could  be  expected. 

'  Another  surprise-party ! '  reiterated  the  Major.  *  Well,  I  Bhonld  nt 
be  astonished  if  I  were  to  have  one  myself  soon.  Here  oomes  Bttie 
Mr.  Halo ;  he  can't  be  coming  to  tell  me  to  prepare  for  it.» 

Halo  entered.  A  dapper  little  man,  with  twinkling  bloe  eyea,  rCMj 
cheeks,  and  hair  which  time  had  slightly  whitened,  while  it  1^  lib  I^ 
voung  and  smiling.  He  set  a  perpetual  example  of  praotioal  beiMifO* 
lence-/not  rich,  he  could  not  often  give  money;  when  nnaUeto^lM 
crave  time,  and  wasted  neither  on  undeserving  objeots. 
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'  Major  Gruiupo,  I  c^jme  to  you  on  a  pleasant  errand.  Tho  mem- 
bera  of  our  society  to  whici  you  belong,  are  getting  up  a  small  sur- 
prise-party for  our  minister,  the  Kev,  Increase  Multiply,  Yon  know 
his  salary  is  not  large  ;  that  he  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  j  that  he 
has  a  large  family,  six  children  ;  and  tbat  his  little  boy  died  of  whoop- 
ing cough  last  winter.  We  liave  nearly  made  up  the  amount,  and  the 
presents  and  tho  supper  are  aU  arranged,  I  happened  to  think  of  yoa, 
and  should  have  been  very  b  rry  not  to  ask  your  aid.  A  donation  in 
cash  would  be  thankfully  reeeivetl,  or  you  conldj  if  you  prefer,  con- 
tribute a  few  bottles  of  that  very  fine  old  wine  which  yon  bought  at 
Commodore  C rusty 's  late  sale.  Poor  old  gentleman,  he  must  have 
had  rather  a  lonely  time  in  his  last  illness ;  never  married,  and  no  im* 
mediate  relatives.* 

'  Commodore  Crusty,  Sir,'  answered  the  Major,  ■  was  nij-  intimate 
friend,  one  of  the  few  sensible  men  of  this  degenerate  age  ;  he  was  too 
wise,  Sir,  to  many  ;  and  if  I  cim  only  follow  hi3  example  steadfastly 
to  the  end,  I  s^lirtU  lie  liappy.  As  to  this  surprise-party,  Sli\  I  unhesi- 
tatingly answer  no ;  and  it  is  quite  surprising  enough,  Sir,  to  find  a 
man  of  your  intelligence  and  infiueace  taking  part  in  such  a  ridiculous 
matter,  I  hate  all  these  surprises.  Sir,  they  only  offer  premiums  to 
indolence,  and  what  is  worse,  to  huge  families,  the  one  great  evil  of 
the  day.  The  Rev,  Mr,  Multiply  has  not  been  over- worked  ;  and  if  his 
family  is  large,  he  should  have  been  contented  with  a  smaller  one  ac* 
cording  to  his  means,' 

'  Why,  Major,'  blandly  suggested  Mr,  Halo,  *  my  own  flock  teaches 
me  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  another's.     Mine  numbers  five,' 

'  It  is  too  large.  Sir,'  persisted  the  Major. 
*     *  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  lessened.     It 's  a  great  comfort  to 
me.' 

'So  you  all  say.  Miserable  infatuation.  Read  'Malthas  on  Popula- 
tion,' Sir,  and  3ee  the  awful  state  of  things  we  are  coming  to.' 

*  Why,  Major,  you  are  worse  than  Benedict.  Even  he  at  last  agreed 
that '  the  world  must  be  peopled.'  ' 

*  Yes,  Sir,  and  I  quarrel  with  the  immortal  bard  for  that  sentiment. 
Had  we  a  censorship  of  the  press,  I  'd  move  for  an  expurgated  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  with  said  sentence  expunged.' 

*  Then,  am  I  really  to  think.  Major,  that  you  won't  come  to  the 
gathering  —  won't  be  one  of  us  ?  ' 

'  You  are.  Sir ;  I  '11  join  no  society  for  the  propagation  of  error. 
Why,  some  one  is  running  here  every  day  for  this,  that,  and  the  other 
object.' 

*  And  do  you  give  all  of  them  any  thing.  Major  ?  ' 
'  Oh !  no,  I  do  n't  give  any  of  them  any  thing.' 

'  Then  I  hope  that  in  this  one  instance  you  wil}  feel  disposed  to  aid 
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us ;  and  if  you  will  not  go  to  the  party  in  person,  send  some  of  the  good 
wine  to  represent  you.' 

'  Not  a  drop,  Sir,  not  a  drop.  I  can  neither  aid  nor  sanction  snch 
a  scheme.  Large  families,  begging  your  pardon,  Sir,  are  my  aversion. 
Egad  they  talk  of  making  me  President  of  our  Peace  Association ;  if 
they  do,  I  '11  insure  some  to  society  by  offering  premiums  for  sterility 
and  a  bonus  to  babycide.  No,  I  won't  go  to  the  party,  beside,  it  '8 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  our  Antique  and  Honorable  Fogy  As- 
sociation ;  and  my  sister  and  whole  family  will  be  with  you,  I  'U  be 
bound.' 

*  They  have  promised  us  that  pleasure,  and  she  is ' 

*  An  extraordinaiy  female,  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,' 

'  Well,  Major  Grumbo,'  said  Mr.  Halo,  'I  perceive  that  the  sabjeofc 
is  disagreeable  to  you,  and  will  therefore  take  my  leave.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  change  your  mind  before  night-fall,  and  perhaps 
before  long  you  will  find  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  a  surprise-party 
yourself.' 

'  Never,'  bawled  the  bachelor  as  Mr.  Halo  retreated,  *  never.'  He 
roared  out  the  word,  partly  because  he  meant  to  keep  it,  and  part  in 
bravado.  *Mehitable  Higgins  will  be  there,'  he  thought;  ^what's 
Mehitable  to  me,  if  people  do  say  we  would  make  a  fine  couple,  and 
that  she  is  waiting  for  me.  Sensible  woman ;  if  she  wishes  to  retain 
my  regard,  she  will  keep  single.  No,  I  won't  go,'  and  Major  Gnunbo 
buttoned  up  his  coat  and  looked  fierce. 

The  Antique  and  Honorable  Fogy  Association  was  a  combined 
historical  and  scientific  society,  for  the  diffusion  of  useless  knowledge 
and  the  revivification  of  exploded  humbug.  It  resuscitated  the 
coi'pses  of  small  facts  which  have  perished  simply  from  want  of  popular 
interest  to  keep  them  alive.  It  accumulated  a  museum  of  raritiei^ 
from  facsimiles  of  the  pothooks  invented  by  Cadmus  in  approximat- 
ing the  alphabet,  down  to  the  fragment  of  a  burst  bomb-shell  from  the 
ruins  of  Gre}i;own.  It  deplored  progress  as  innovation,  and  the  more 
obscure  and  mouldy  any  subject  discussed  at  its  monthly  meetingl 
appeared  to  be,  the  more  intense  interest  did  it  create  in  the  memben. 
On  this  evening  the  proceedings  were  annoimced  ^  of  the  utmost  ia»- 
portance,'  and  the  punctual  attendance  of  every  member  requeated. 
A  large  audience  listened  with  profound  attention  to  a  learned  pa|ier 
from  Professor  Porous  on  pumice-stone;  after  which  a  donatkmto 
the  society  was  announced  from  the  celebrated  Von  Sqaattenhen,  a 
copy  of  his  treatise  on  'Incubation.'  Several  prominent  meniben 
then  addressed  the  chair,  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  great  Von 
Squattenhen,  and  that  he  be  made  a  correspondmg  member  to  be 
balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting.  The  President,  Jodge  ttm^ 
thought  the  compliment  well-timed ;  he  had  read  the  treatise^  and 
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pronounced  it  '  exhaustive*'  Doubtless  the  compauj  thought  so  too, 
for  they  now  agreed  to  adjourn  to  a  neighboniig  room  to  partake  of 
their  usual  oollationi  l€aviiig  two  excited  members  in  the  midst  of  a 
heated  personal  discussion  wliich  had  sprung  up  between  them,  re- 
garding the  lost  archives  of  the  Pequot  Indians. 

Contrary  to  Major  Grurabo's  general  mood,  fie  toot  no  pat*t  in  the 
evening's  work,  except  of  hk  duty  in  reading  the  usual  ndnntes  of 
what  the  society  had  not  done  at  the  last  mectmg.  He  felt  ill  9t  ease^ 
an  nnacGOuntablc  weight  pressed  upon  his  spirits.  Before  leai'ing  the 
housoj  his  seiTant  iufoi-nied  him  that  she  was  goi»g  to  a  wedding,  and 
could  not  he  at  home  before  one  o'clock.  At  another  time  he  would 
hare  growled,  hut  now  only  thought,  *  Even  she  goes 'out,  and  loves 
company.'  He  lingered  a  monieut  on  his  door-step,  nervously  listen- 
ing to  the  wild  wind  which  banged  the  shutters  to-and-fro,  and  he 
looked  op  to  the  stars  which  twhikled  as  if  tbey  could  just  keep  them- 
selves from  being  blown  out.  Then  he  turned  hack,  drew  his  gas- 
light itt  the  hall  dovrn  to  a  feeble  gHmmer,  thought  how  dismal  it 
looked  ;  locked  the  door,  turned  up  his  coat-collar,  and  went  to  his 
appointed  meeting.  But  Ms  thoiigbts  wandered  qaite  often  to  Mr. 
Multiply 's  surpnse  party,  which  he  knew  would  begin  at  nine  o'clock, 
on  his  return  with  aU  his  family  flock  from  the  premeditated  tea4rink- 
ing  of  one  of  the  conspirators.  The  ^lajor  ibwidthat  even  his  appe- 
tite was  gone,  and  that  his  glass  of  champagne  went  down  like  a  dosQ 
of  pins  and  needles,  '  I  've  half  a  mind  to  run  round  to  Multiply*s, 
he  thought,  'only  I'm  aHhailied  to,  as  I  did  not  give  any  thing. 
Never  mind,  1 11  go  to  the  next  surprise-party,  provided  it  is  not  in 
aid  of  a  large  family,' 

The  Major  soon  left  the  society  of  ancient  and  honorable  fogiegf,  and 
betook  himself  to  his  solitary  dwelling.  As  his  foot  struck  upon  the 
door*step  and  he  drew  out  his  key — ^  a  queer  key  it  was  — he  was 
startled  to  see,  what  he  had  not  observed  before,  that  the  gas  was 
blazing  in  the  hall.  Could  the  girl  have  come  in  and  turned  it  up, 
against  his  positive  orders  !  But  in  a  moment  more  his  doubts  were 
resolved ;  the  door  opened,  and  in  the  full  light  he  saw,  not  his  servant, 
but  a  young  man.  For  an  instant  or  two  Major  Grumbo  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  vainly  imagining  the  stranger's  name.  At  length  a  face 
of  olden  time  came  back  upon  his  memory,  though  he  still  could  not 
greet  him  until  the  strange  visitor  put  out  his  hand  and  said : 

*What,  Major  Grumbo,  not  remember  me!  Charles  Temple  for- 
gotten !  Why,  you  said  when  we  parted  last,  that  you  never,  never 
could  cease  to  hold  my  image  clear  before  you.' 

'  Charles  Temple !  so  indeed  you  are  !  But  I  supposed  you  were  in 
Italy  still,  and  had  long  forgotten  me.  Remember,'  said  the  Major, 
rather  gravely,  '  that  it  is  twelve  years  since  we  parted,  and  that  in  all 
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that  time,  excepting  the  first  letter  from  you  announcing  your  arrival 
in  Rome,  you  have  never  once  honored  me  with  a  line.' 

'  True,  Major,  I  did  wrong,  very  wrong,  but  I  will  explain  all.  Tell 
me  first,  however,  that  you  are  yet  glad  to  see  me.' 

*  I  am  glad,  my  dear  boy,  delighted  indeed,  but  so  surprised,  that 
if  you  had  brought  with  you  the  very  Pope  and  his  whole  college  of 
cardinals,  I  could  not  be  more  astounded.' 

'  I  will  tell  you  all  soon,  Major,  but  do  not  let  me  keep  you  longer 
waiting  in  your  own  hall.  Let  me  act  the  part  of  cicerone  as  I  often 
have  amidst  the  studios  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  usher  you  iirto  your 
drawing-room.  Here  are  others  whose  presence  may  also  surprise 
you.' 

As  the  Major  and  Temple  entered  the  parlor,  two  women  arose  and 
profoundly  saluted  the  master  of  the  house.  He  had  not  seen  them, 
as  was  the  case  with  Temple,  for  long  years,  but  he  instantly  recog- 
nized in  the  elderly  female  Marguerite  Ritter,  the  locksmith's  widow; 
and  in  the  lovely  girl  beside  her,  just  entering  the  season  of  woman's 
full  and  luscious  prime,  her  daughter  Doris. 

'  Doris  Ritter,'  said  the  Major  gallantly,  after  clasping  the  mothei^ 
hand,  '  you  are  still  too  beautiful.' 

The  girl  blushed  instantly,  her  neck  and  face  suffused  with  the 
deepest  crimson,  like  that  of  a  damask  rose,  but  she  said  nothing 
while  she  trembled. 

The  stranger  at  once  relieved  her  fron\ embarrassment,  saying:  *Biit 

she  is  not  too  beautiful 

*  Or  good 
For  liuman  nature's  daily  food/ 

even  if  Doris  Ritter  was  once.  That  was  her  name  to-day,  bat  to- 
night she  is  Doris  Temple.' 

A  shadow  crossed  the  Major's  face,  and  a  slight  sigh  might  hare 
been  heard  from  him.  '  Married ! '  he  exclaimed ;  '  married  to-day,  to 
you,  Charles  ?  Still  more  and  more  surprising.  A  bride !  And  why 
is  your  first  visit  to  a  forlorn  old  bachelor,  instead  of  to  Bome  palace 
of  pleasures  to  wear  out  the  honeymoon  ?  Come,  no  more  mystciy, 
you  must  tell  me  all  your  story.  Temple ;  and,  Doris,  yours.' 

'And  mine  also,  is  due,'  added  the  widow.  *I  come  to  give  you 
up  your  key,  companion  to  the  one  you  hold  in  your  hand,  and  With 
which  we  passed  your  door  half-an-hour  before  you  entered.' 

'  And  have  eight  years  sped  so  fast ! '  said  the  Major,  *  for  it  is  tbat 
period  since  that  key  was  thus  used.  Eight  years  in  truth,  and  lup» 
pily  passed  with  you  I  hope.  Madam  Ritter  I ' 

'  Not  altogether  happy  years,  nor  swift  ones,  but  I  am  thankfiiL 
You  know  my  husband  lived  when  the  key  last  turned  in  that  lock.* 

'  Yes,  I  remember  now,'  said  the  Major,  shuddering,  *I  had'&r  Aa 
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moment  lost  meraoijj  dui  noi 

to  tell  his  story.' 

'  I  have  DO  great  tale  to  tell  my  kind  friend  Major  Grumbo,*  said 
the  young  stranger,  *  but  an  explanation  is  certainly  due  to  you  for 
my  long  silence.  Pardon  me  if  I  go  back  some  years,  to  relate  circum- 
stances well  known  to  you  in  truth,  but  not  to  Doris  and  her  mother, 
for  although  they  know  you  as  a  strong  help  and  stay,  they  do  not  yet 
know  why  I  so  honor  you,  and  I  wish  them  to*  I  was  a  friendless 
orphan  when  you  first  took  mc  by  the  hand,  and  yon  will  find  that  my 
mysterious  silence  which  you  at  one  time  attributed  to  my  death  in 
Rome,  and  again  to  my  heartless  indifference  for  past  favors,  sprung 
indeed  from  the  deepest  respect  and  gratitude.  Let  me  call  to  your 
mind  my  harsh  old  task-master,  Sawblock,  the  stone-cutter,  to  whom 
I  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  Doris  never  heard  of 
him,  and  will  never  look  now  upon  his  hard  features^  for  I  learn  that 
he  died  a  month  or  two  before  my  return,  rich  and  rugged  to  the 
last.  My  father  had  left  my  mother  a  portionless  T\idow  i  he  taught 
school,  hut  his  pupils  were  £ew^  and  his  lessons  fi'equently  interrupted 
by  the  state  of  his  health,  for  consumption  had  long  fixed  upon  him  its 
insidious  grasp,  T  knew  that  my  mother  tried  to  supply  his  place,  but  . 
as  I  sat  beside  her  in  the  cheerless  school-room,  young  as  I  was,  I 
could  Bee  how  her  heart  ached  as  one  by  one  her  pupils  dwindled 
away.  Often,  when  she  had  summoned  courage  to  appear  cheerful  or 
indifferent,  as  a  parent  came  in  to  announce  that  her  child's  quarter 
had  expired,  and  that  she  w^ould  be  removed,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone 
she  would  give  way  to  bitter  weeping,  and  when  she  dried  the  tears 
from  her  checks,  despair  settled  in  their  stead.  I  understood  the 
mystery  without  a  word  fiom  her,  for  to  me  she  always  appeared 
cheerful,  and  spoke  in  hopeful  accents.  We  were  poor,  wretchedly 
poor.  The  rich,  even  those  who  possess  a  sufficiency  without  wealth, 
know  nothing  of  the  pangs  of  poverty,  though  they  give  money  to  re- 
lieve it.  They  cannot  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  known 
better  days.  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  physical  wants  of  food  and  fire, 
for  few  acjiually  perish  for  need  of  them,  when  good  and  charitable 
men  stand  by  with  open  purses.  But  it  is  the  agony  of  mind,  most 
dread  accompaniment  of  poverty,  that  eats  into  the  heart  and  brain, 
the  bitter  sense  of  imbecility  and  dependence,  the  innumerable  and 
nameless  degradations  of  penury,  the  ceaseless  self-denial  imposed  at 
every  moment  of  existence,  the  iron  fact  that  the  very  least  indulgence 
to-day  will  bring  suffering  tomorrow.  And  bitterest  of  all,  for  those 
cursed  with  a  love  of  art  or  literature  or  the  beautiful  in  nature,  want, 
want,  want  gnaws  at  their  very  vitals.  The  tame  common-places 
meant  in  kindness  fall  dreary  on  the  heart,  the  counsel  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  to  summon  resolution,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  be 
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happy  in  one  dull  room  as  in  a  spacious  bouse,  if  the  mind  is  only 
brought   down  to  it.     All  this  kind  of  consolation  is  worse  than 
mockery,  for  the  comforters  say  to  the  sick,  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,* 
forgetful  that  Christ  alone  could  be  obeyed. 

*  Pardon  this  digression,  but  my  heart  was  full  of  my  poor  mother's 
Bufferings,  and  at  this  day,  prosperous  as  I  now  am,  I  cannot  listen  to 
such  sentiments  with  patience,  knowing  from  my  own  experience  and 
those  of  others,  that  wealth  is  not  essential  to  happiness,  but  that  com- 
petence is.    I  loved  my  mother,  and  my  heart  bled  for  her  miseries, 
often  at  the  sight  of  her  scanty  dress,  denying  herself  that  I  might  be 
neatly  clothed;  but  I  Avas  helpless.     We  grew  poorer  day  by  day; 
little  plans  and  expedients  failed,  and  at  length  I  thought  I  should  go 
mad  when  she  took  me  by  the  hand  and  went  from  house  to  house 
soliciting  the  washing  of  the  family,  and  showing  me  as  large  enough 
to  carry  the  linen  to-and-fro,  so  that  their  servant's  time  need  not  be 
wasted.     I  was  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  but  that  night  I 
kneeled  in  agony  before  my  mother,  and  besought  her  to  let  me  learn 
a  trade,  that  I  might  earn  something  for  her.    No,  not  yet ;  she  could 
not  bear  to  part  from  me  yet.     At  length  I  gained  her  reluctant  ccm- 
sent.     Eight  months  we   waited  in  vain  for  a  chance  of  employ- 
ment, while  my  kind  mother  still  bade  me  hope  on,  even  while  her 
form  was  slowly  wasting  from  the  hard  toil  which  won  our  daily  bread. 
At  length  we  heard  of  Sawblock,  the  stone-cutter  ;  he  wanted  a  boy, 
partly  to  run  on  errands,  and  to  bring  up  to  the  business  he  followed, 
but  he  would  listen  to  no  proposal  unless  I  was  regularly  indentured, 
and  agreed  to  serve  my  full  time  with  him.     I  had  been  taught  to 
draw  by  my  father,  and  Sawblock  asked  if  I  had  ever  modelled.    Tea, 
I  had  a  little,  making  rude  figures  of  animals.    The  sight  of  these  de- 
termined the  stone-cutter  in  my  favor,  for  with  a  keen  eye  to  profit, 
he  saw  that  my  talent  for  design  and  moulding  would  be  of  adTU- 
tage  to  him.     Sawblock's  heart  was  as  hard  as  the  marble  he  worked, 
while  for  art  he  cared  nothing  beyond  the  profit  it  brought  him.    A 
stone-cutter,  his  chief  labor  was  in  grave-stones  and  mcmninentk 
This  melancholy  work  may  have  given  him  his  gloomy  tinge ;  but  I 
never  received  from  him  one  kind  word,  though  many  a  buffet.   I  was 
to  receive  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  his  trade ;  and  after  a  oertni 
period,  a  i>art  of  my  time  in  the  week  was  to  be  at  my  dispoaal,  flMl 
I  miMit  earn  a  little  money  for  myself     Hard  was  my  toil,  thanHci 
my  task  ;  but  I  had  a  mother  who  never  tired  of  learning  myprogw 
and  soothing  mo,  while  she  encouraged.     'Work  on,  work  on,*  iha 
would  urge,  '  and  a  bright  day  will  come  at  last.'    j^d  ever  ss  dbs 
said  it,  I  did  work  on  with  renewed  hope  ;  but  with  never  a  word  of 
grace  from  my  harsh  master.     Once  only  did  he  ask  regarding  nj 
mother's  health ;  when  I  told  him  that  I  feared  she  was  dying  Iff 


inches,  *  Whj  do  n*t  she  die  at  ooce^  and  be  done  with  It  ?*  he  an- 
swered bmtally,  then  asked,  *  Do  you  know  where  you  *re  going  when 
she  's  dead  ?  '  '  No^'  I  replied ;  ' may  God  belp  me.'  '  You  're  to  live 
at  my  house,'  he  said  ;  *  so  I  hope  you  'A  satisfied.  Kow  stop  your 
blubbering  and  get  along  about  your  business,' 

'  One  day,  as  I  learned,  a  gentleman  came  in  and  ordered  a  graye- 
stone,  with  a  rose  to  be  carved  upon  it  \  he  left  a  drawing  of  the 
flower,  wliieh  was  to  be  exactly  iniitatec).  To  me  was  assigned  the 
tast,  for  I  was  already  employed  on  the  finest  work,  and  I  at  onoo 
saw  that  the  pattern  Avas  rude  and  stifi;  I  substituted  another,  grace- 
ful !y  drawn,  and  followed  it  When  finished,  the  gentleman  came  to 
look  at  it,  and  remarked  to  old  Sawbloek,  who  had  not  seen  it  before, 
that  it  was  not  after  the  pattern  he  had  leftj  but  was  much  better,  and 
must  have  occupied  a  longer  time.  He  was  very  much  pleased ;  but 
when  he  had  gone,  iSawblock  cursed  and  beat  me,  for  using  time 
which  brought  him  no  additional  profit*  As  I  went  homeward  that 
night,  I  wept  bitterly  at  my  hard  fate,  heedless  of  all  in  the  street, 
until  I  was  stopped  by  a  kind  voice,  asking  ray  trouble.  It  was  the 
gentleman  for  whom  I  had  worked,  I  at  once  told  him  my  story,  and 
he  bade  me  stop  crying,  saying  that  he  would  aid  me. '  He  gave  me 
ten  dollars,  a  larger  sum  than  I  had  ever  seen,  or  hoped  to  own  in  my 
life ;  but  he  said  I  liad  fiiirly  earned  it,  and  that  I  showed  a  most 
decided  talent  fbi-  sculpture.  That  first  of  my  gains,  and  those 
kind  words,  seeiiied  to  fall  upon  nie  from  heaven  itselfp  Doris,  that 
friend  sits  beside  you  :  for  me  you  can  never  thank  him  too  deeply,' 

Doris  turned  her  glowing  face  upon  the  Major,  who  fidgeted  in  his 
arm-chair* 

Temple  continued  i  *  After  leaving  my  address  with  the  Major,  who 
promised  to  call  the  next  day,  I  hurried  with  his  gift  to  my  mother, 
w^ho  looked  more  worn  and  tired  than  usual.  Jily  fortune  seemed  im- 
mense, and  I  cried :  '  Now  you  ifihall  work  no  more,  and  you  shall 
have  a  new  dress,  and  you  shall  drive  out,  and  T  will  buy  you  some 
nice  grapes  and  every  thing.'  She  smiled  faintly  as  she  took  the  gift 
to  lay  it  aside  for  me,  and  thanked  God  that  I  had  found  a  friend. 
*  The  day  has  indeed  dawned  at  last,'  she  said,  '  but  do  not  despair  if 
you  wait  long  yet  for  the  coming  sun.'  That  night  I  was  roused  from 
a  happy  dream  and  called  to  her  bed-side  ;  she  was  dying.  *  God  has 
raised  up  for  you  a  protector,  I  know  and  feel  it,'  she  murmured ; '  and 
though  I  go,  you  will  not  be  left  alone.  Be  true  to  him,  to  yourself, 
and  to  my  memory.'  The  morning  found  me  desolate ;  and  when  my 
friend  came  to  that  stricken  home,  I  was  nearly  bereft  of  reason.  Of 
some  days  I  recall  nothing.  Tell  me  now,  Major,  was  it  not  to  you 
alone  that  my  poor  mother  was  indebted  for  a  decent  grave  ? ' 

Major  Gr umbo's  eyes  were  tearful ;  he  simply  nodded  his  head  and 
said  nothing. 
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'  It  will  be  one  of  my  life-long  regrets  tbat  sbe  never  knew  you.  I 
pass  over  my  unbappy  life  witli  Sawblock,  a  mere  record  of  trials  and 
struggles,  but  perhaps  tbe  appointed  path  to  success,  and  the  discipline 
that  thoroughly  determined  me  to  tbe  profession  of  a  sculptor.  You 
aided  me  constantly,  gave  me  chances  of  studying  to  better  advantage, 
introduced  me  to  those  who  loved  art  and  had  collected  puntings 
and  statues.  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  enabled  by  work  for  you  and 
others,  to  repay  the  expenses  I  incurred  at  that  time.  At  length  you 
entered  my  cheerless  room,  as  I  was  modelling  a  design  for  my  mo- 
ther's memory,  the  angel  receiving  her  spirit  to  bear  it  aloft.  You 
declared  at  once  that  I  must  no  longer  toil  for  my  sordid  master ;  you 
bought  my  time  from  him,  loaned  me  money  for  the  purchase  of  mar- 
ble into  which  I  chiselled  my  design,  and  finally  when  I  was  eighteen 
sent  me  to  Europe.  From  tbat  date  in  my  story  I  have  told  Doris 
all,  and  I  will  be  brief  in  unfolding  this  portion  of  my  life  to  you,  Ma- 
jor, for  you  must  already  be  anxious  to  learn  of  tangible  results,  of 
deeds,  not  words. 

'  Until  I  visited  the  Eternal  City,  I  may  truly  say  that  I  never  de- 
spaired of  my  art ;  but  when  I  trod  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  entered 
its  mighty  galleries  and  looked  upon  its  immense  collections  of  price- 
less and  perfect  works,  many  of  them  the  labor  of  men  whose  veiy 
names  had  perished,  then  indeed  my  heart  died  within  me.  When  I 
paced  the  pavement  of  ,St.  Peter's,  and  gazed  upon  its  long-drawn 
aisles  of  wondrous  architecture,  its  mosaics  and  monuments,  and  then 
turned  my  glance  aloft  into  the  stupendous  dome,  which  the  genhu 
of  Michael  Angelo  suspended  in  air,  I  cowered  and  shrunk  awaj*  I 
hid  myself  near  an  angle  of  one  of  the  papal  tombs,  and  a  sense  of 
utter  nothingness  fell  upon  me.  What  was  I  in  the  midst  of  that 
mighty  tempi ej  consecrated  to  the  sublimest  glories  of  art?  what  ocHdd 
I  hope  to  effect  in  comparison  more  than  the  solitary  spider  wliidi 
wove  its  web  unseep  upon  the  wall?  And  as  I  mused  amidst  tbe 
ancient  monuments  of  Rome,  the  Colosseum,  the  triumphal  arehss, 
the  enormous  baths  and  temples,  ruined,  ruined  all,  they  seemed  to 
counsel  me :  '  Hope  not,  young  dreamer ;  learn  of  us,  sole  witnesses  of 
former  grandeur,  the  vanity  of  human  purposes.'  Yet  I  had  lefk  home 
full  of  eager  trust,  panting  but  for  opportunity,  and  now  was  boms 
down  by  gloom.  I  began  my  toil,  resolved  for  a  great  BtragglOi  aal 
often  as  I  emerged  from  my  studio  after  a  long  day's  labor,  I  WM 
comforted  as  I  thought  that  my  mother's  spirit  was  watching  over  ms^ 
and  I  again  heard  her  words :  '  Work  on,  work  on.' 

'  Then  a  resolution  seized  upon  me ;  I  know  it  was  wrong  now,  hll 
at  the  time  I  thought  differently.  I  completed  the  two  or  three  &• 
tie  orders  I  brought  with  me,  and  determined  not  to  look  homewttd 
again  for  assistance ;  I  would  not  even  write  to  my  friendb  mitil  I  bad 
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pridej  mj  stubborn  pride  a] on  j  jor,  whicb  kept  me  so  long  silent, 
though  at  the  yery  time  I  km  r  yi  would  judge  far  otherwise.  If 
I  fail,  I  said,  I  will  die  here,  and  make  no  sign  ;  if  forced  to  return  to 
America,  I  wilt  hide  my  shame  from  every  eye  which  knew  me  of  old. 
I  kept  my  purpose.  I  toiled  on,  bat  by  degrees  my  money  became 
exhausted,  and  want  at  last  stared  me  in  tlie  face,  I  must  either  re- 
turn to  resume  my  old  trade,  or  die  of  starvation  in  Rome,  I  had 
yet  sufficient  money  to  transport  me  to  America,  and  on  the  evening 
before  ray  intended  departure  I  ascended  the  Pincian  Hill  to  take  one 
farewell  look  at  the  Eternal  City,  and  tears,  bitterer  than  any  shed  since 
I  was  beaten  in  my  boyhood,  burned  upon  my  cheek  as  I  for  the  last 
time  sui-veyed  its  solemn  grandeur.  But  I  was  not  destined  for  such 
sudden  abandonment  of  my  pursuit.  I  again,  as  in  your  case,  Sir, 
long  ago,  heard  a  soothing  voice,  and  turned  to  find  that  I  was  ac- 
costed by  a  priest  whom  I  had  one  day  befriended  on  the  Carapagna. 
He  li ad  been  suddenly  overcome  by  the  heat,  and  I  bathed  bii?  tem- 
ples with  water  from  my  flask,  and  attended  to  his  wants  under  the 
shadow  of  some  ruins  until  he  revived.  He  had  given  me  his  address, 
and  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him,  but  I  had  never  gone,  Kow  in  turn 
he  aided  me.  He  begged  me  not  to  leave  Rome  without  one  more 
trial,  and  prevailed  with  me.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  rich  and  in- 
flnential,  and  he  at  once  named  me  to  some  Roman  gentlemen,  who 
gave  me  work  to  do,  and  once  more  placed  me  beyond  want*  The 
noble  Abbate  was  an  accomplislied  antiquarian,  especially  in  coins,  and 
his  collection  was  very  fine,  lie  took  pleasure  in  instructing  me  in 
Bnmismaticsj  and  one  day  while  I  was  exploring  the  Bath  of  Caracalla 
I  found  by  mere  accident  a  coin  of  that  Emperor's  reign.  Before  I 
could  show  it  to  the  good  priest,  I  met  an  English  gentleman  whom 
two  vagabonds  w^ere  trying  to  cheat  with  spurious  coins.  He  asked 
my  opitiion,-and  was  much  pleased,  first,  when  I  spoke  English,  and 
next,  when  I  explained  my  doabts  of  the  worthless  copper,  w^hile  I 
then  showed  him  the  fine  specimen  1  had  lately  found.  He  said,  he 
would  be  glad  to  buy  it  could  he  learn  its  value  from  a  friend,  and 
named  the  Abbate.  I  begged  him  to  retain  it  until  he  could  do  so, 
and  refused  his  offer  of  a  pledge,  saying  that  I  could  trust  him,  for  he 
had  a  noble  and  honest  look,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  a  true  gentleman. 
The  next  morning  I  heard  a  knock  at  my  studio-door,  and  on  open- 
ing it,  I  saw  him  with  the  Abbate,    He  was  then  formally  introduced 

to  me  as  the  Duke  of  D ,  whose  name  I  had  often  heard  connected 

with  the  splendid  art-treasures  of  his  Palace  of  the  Peak.  He  now 
came  to  offer  me  the  full  value  of  my  coin,  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
fine  one,  and  further,  to  give  me  an  order  for  a  work  in  marble.  He 
looked  around  my  work-shop,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  an  ideal 
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female  bust  in  whicb  I  bad  endeavored  to  express  the  sentiment  of 
gratitude,  styling  it  Gratitudine^  and  asked  if  be  could  have  it.  I 
told  bim  tbat  I  would  make  anotber,  but  tbat  that,  tbe  first  of  my 
marble  busts,  was  especially  designed  for  my  earliest  friend,  and  that 
I  could  not  part  with  it.  He  commended  me,  and  then  ordered 
anotber  subject.  From  tbat  hour  I  prospered ;  tbe  Dake'a  acknow- 
ledged judgment  in  art  brougbt  to  me  a  multitude  of  orders,  and  the 
bright  day  in  full  sunshine  came  at  last.  Four  months  dnce  I  left 
Italy  to  visit  my  former  friends,  and  explain  in  person  my  long, 
strange  silence,  but  on  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia  I  had  mach  to  at- 
tend to  for  artist-friends  abroad,  and  could  not  visit  you  until  I  had 
leisure.  Now  my  dear  old  friend  you  know  my  story,  and  I  beg  yoa 
to  forgiv^e  me.  Doris  shall  tell  you  how  I  met  her  in  Philadelphiai 
whence  we  came  to-day.  Here,  Major,'  added  Temple,  placing  a  par- 
cel on  tbe  table,  '  is  the  money  you  lent  me  so  long  ago,  five  hundred 
dollars  then,  one  thousand  now,  which  I  fully  owe  you,  and  here,'  he 
said,  rising  and  passing  into  the  next  room,  which  Major  Gmmbo 
had  not  glanced  into,  '  is  my  gift  to  you,  my  ideal  of  GratUudim? 
He  removed  the  vail  a.s  he  spoke,  from  the  exquisite  ideal  bust,  yMA 
had  been  placed  in  the  room  just  before  the  Major  had  returned. 

^  Charles,'  said  the  Major,  ^  I  honor  you,  although  I  do  not  ezcme 
your  silence.  I  should  have  been  too  glad  to  aid  you,  even  if  you 
could  never  repay  me,  but  your  singular  conduct  had  an  c\t1  infloenee 
on  me,  in  connection  with  another  matter  of  which  I  must  tell  you 
myself,  for  I  fear  that  Doris  will  scarce  feel  able  to  do  so.' 

^  Xo,  indeed  I  cannot.  Sir,'  said  Doris,  ^  but  must  it  be  told  m 
truth  ? ' 

*  Yes,  for  you  must  have  no  secrets  from  your  husband.' 

^  Stay,'  said  the  beautiful  bride.  ^  He  has  told  us,  and  gladly  have 
I  beard  bis  early  trials,  for  now  I  can  reverence  you  even  more  than  I 
did  when  you  tore  me  from  my  insult er's  arms.  I  will  tdl  him  thtt 
portion  of  my  short  story,  and  will  ask  your  aid  when  I  hesitate.  But 
first,  say  what  was  the  evil  influence  produced  upon  you  by  Chailflrt 
conduct  and  mine,  for  my  heart  aches  at  the  bare  thought  of  it.' 

'  It  made  me  morose,  selfish,  and  solitary.  I  ceased  to  belioYO  ia 
human  gratitude,  when  I  should  have  known  better,  but  from  lUi 
hour  forth  my  thoughts  will  run  in  their  old  channels,  and  when  I  b^ 
lieve  myself  unjustly  treated,  this  lovely  bust  wUl  reassure  me  in  the 
hope  that  time  will  convince  me  of  my  error,  and  that 
will  assume  tangible  shape.    Now  Doris,  your  secret.' 

^  'Tis  none,'  she  answered ;  ^  mother  knows  all,  and  Chailef 
all ;  how  you  helped  my  Either,  tbe  locksmith,  and  when  be  diowed 
you  some  of  my  designs  for  tbe  embroidery  on  which  I  worked  at  At 
milliner's,  you  urged  him  to  give  me  some  position  where  my  tute  ft|f 
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drawing  ccmld  find  better  play, 
while  at  this  milliner's  you  sai  \ 
Bign  of  one  IB  your  employ,  wj     n  1 
discovered  and  thwarted  his  int' 
lieYod   his  parpose  honorable,  a  p 
have  acted  the  part  of  clergyman,  ; 
of  witness.     You  dJKclosed  all  to  my 
clerk  discharged ;  while  I  far  years  soiTowed  o^ 
lion*     I  was  iodeed  most  grateful  to  yon,  but  you  1       1  1  — 

'  That  you  could  not  love  me,  Dorii^,  you  mean*' 

'  No,  not  aa  I  ought,  to  marry  you,  for  my  nature  forbade  m©  to 
bestow  my  hand  unless  I  could  love  a  husband  with  my  whole  iouL* 

^  I  know  it^  Doris,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  an  ugly 
bacbeh^r  of  forty  couM  win  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen. 
It  wan  silly,  but  let  it  pass  now,' 

*■  It  was  not  silly,  my  honored  protector,  and  it  gave  mc  many  a 
pang  to  think  that  I  could  not  return  it  as  you  deserved.  You  know, 
too,  that  my  station  in  life  was  far  different  from  yours.' 

*  But  that  was  nothing  to  me.     Your  education  was  excellent.* 

'  It  was  much  to  me,  although  not  the  bar  to  wedded  love.  You 
will  forgive  me  now,  another's  wife,  and  let  me  eonclude  my  simple 
tale.  Before  my  father's  death  we  retnoved  to  Philadeli>liia,  where  I 
was  soon  induced  to  follow  the  art  of  lithogr.aphy,  wliidi  1  learned 
thoroughly,  and  have  derived  from  it  ahnudant  support  for  mother 
and  myself.  Three  months^  ago  a  visitor  came  to  our  establishment, 
and  seemed  to  be  pleased,  so  my  empioyi  r  said,  with  some  figures  I 
liad  dra^vn  for  him.  He  wished  to  see  the  workman  especially,  to 
give  exact  directions  for  another  set  of  drawings,  and  I  ibus  met 
Charles.' 

'And  you  married  him,'  said  the  Major. 

*  Yes^  with  his  consent,*  replied  Dorif*,  smiling.  *Now  in  tuni  per 
mit  me  to  offer  you  some  specimens  of  my  skill,'  and  and  she  spread 
before  Major  Grurabo  a  series  of  beautiful  lithographS,  the  work  of 
her  own  pencil. 

*  Doris,  your  hand,'  said  the  Major  ;  '  Charles,  yours ;  they  have 
been  already  joined,  but  I  reunite  them,  for  you  know  I  am  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  marry  sometimes.  I  rejoice  that  both  have  found 
such  helpmeets,  for  you  are  worthy  of  each  other.' 

*  You  said  that  you  were  morose,  selfish  and  solitary ;  you  never 
were  formerly,  nor  do  I  believe  it  now,'  said  Doris.  '  But  if  so,  act 
thus  no  more^  it  is  foreign  to  your  nature.  Change  again,  will  you 
ngt,  for  Charles's  sake  and  mine  ? ' 

*  I  will  try,'  said  Major  Grumbo ;  and  as  he  held  the  hand  which 
the  lovely  woman  extended  to  him,  a  casual  observer  might  perhaps 
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imagine  that  a  deeper  feeling  than  friendship  still  held  its  sway  oyer 
him.  Doris  Was,  as  he  observed,  almost  too  beautiful.  Hers  was  not 
that  lofty  intellectual  nor  spiritual  face  which  appeals  to  the  cultured 
few,  but  her  beauty  if  of  the  earth  earthy,  was  of  its  most  delicions 
type.  It  was  thoroughly  luxurious  yet  pure;  her  waist  full,  but 
superbly  rounded,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  outline  of  her 
abundant  bosom,  while  her  whole  frame  seemed  to  glow  with  the  ex- 
citement of  perfect  health  and  spirited  blood.  Her  dark  brown  hair 
swept  in  heavy  masses  from  a  Grecian  brow,  beneath  which  large  soft 
gray  eyes  beamed  with  soul-bom  light.  But  in  her  glowing  che^ 
in  a  nameless  mischievous  expression  which  played  about  her  delicate 
nostrils,  and  in  her  full  luscious  lips,  that  looked  brimfid  of  kisses, 
one  read  a  spirit  which,  unrestrained  by  high  principle,  as  was  hen, 
would  fascinate  to  destroy. 

'  For  my  part,'  said  the  widow  Marguerite  Ritter,  *  I  have  little  to 
say.  This  key,  Major,  I  now  give  up  to  you.  You  remember  that  at 
the  time  you  rescued  Doris,  my  husband  had  engaged  tofnake  yon  anew 
lock  and  key  for  your  front  door,  and  that  being  fond  of  his  art  he  wtt 
always  inventing  something  new  in  it.  When  he  finished  the  lock,  lie 
made  two  keys  for  it,  so  contrived  that  either  would  open  it,  or  the 
two  combined  in  one.  He  showed  it  to  you,  and  asked  as  a  ftvor 
that  he  might  retain  one  of  the  keys,  promising  never  to  use  it  onlaH 
he  could  do  you  a  service.  You  indulged  his  whim,  as  you  deemed 
it,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Your  clerk  laid  a  plan  to  rob,  and  prdbt- 
bly  to  murder  you,  and  bribed  one  of  my  husband's  shop-boji  to 
make  a  key  to  fit  your  lock.  The  boy  honestly  told  his  master,  lAo 
gave  him  for  the  villam  a  skeleton-key  which  would  open  the  door 
but  could  not  relock  it.  With  this  he  entered  the  house  in  yoor  ab- 
sence, tried  to  fasten  himself  in,  but  finding  that  he  could  not^  boUl^ 
proceeded  to  rob  your  plate-chest.  Meanwhile  my  husbaiid  bid 
warned  you,  and  passing  unheard  into  the  house,  fastened  the  door 
and  coucealed  himself.  The  robber  came  down-stairs  with  his  hoo^, 
and  uttered  exclamations  of  terror  at  finding  the  door  fiutt.  He  bettd 
your  key  turn  in  the  wards ;  and  as  agreed  between  yon,  my  hvdmdi 
waiting  until  the  door  was  pushed  ajar,  when  the  thief  had  raised  aUn^ 
geon  to  bring  you  down,  rushed  upon  him  and  held  him  helpkaialii 
iron  grasp.  Before  my  husband  died  he  gave  me  this  key,  to  use  if  I 
could  ever  bring  you  good  and  unexpected  news,  and  then  to  gifo  ifc 
up.  I  have  brought  you  Charles  Temple,  so  that  it  has  fidfiDed  ill 
ofiice.  See,  I  join  the  two,'  and  the  widow  united  them  i 
the  ingenious  springs  attached  to  them.  *  Now  never  more  let  t 
be  severed,  unless  you  should  give  one  to  your  futore  wife,  thoogh  I 
know  not  who  she  may  be.' 
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'  Perhaps  I  do,'  thought  the  Major.  '  Now  tell  me/  said  he^  aloud, 
*  how  you  found  mc' 

*  We  went,'  replied  Temple  j  '  to  my  old  friendj  Mr.  Mnltiply's,  to 
be  maiTiodj  for  I  wished  to  show  you  at  once  my  stone  ideal  and  my 
IWmg  wife.  We  found  that  be  with  all  \m  family  had  gone  out  to 
tea  with  JVIi^s  Higgine,  and  in  her  presence  we  were  united.  She  said 
that  Mr,  Multiply 'a  fiiends  were  preparing  for  him  a  surprise-party  on 
his  return  home,  and  telliug  her  briefly  our  stor^^  we  added  that  we  also 
designed  one  for  you.  Miss  Higglns  replied  that  we  owed  you  much 
more,  that  our  debt  was  life  long  honor,  Kpw  will  you  go  with  ns  to 
the  good  minister's  house  ? ' 

*  On  one  eonditioUj*  said  the  Major. 
^  Name  it,' 

'  That  this  money,  this  thousand  dollars,  u  accepted  by  Doris  for 
my  gift  upon  her  marriage,  I  cannot  retain  it;  yon  have  already 
paid  me  a  hundred-fold,' 

*  God  bless  you,  ray  first  and  latest  benefactor,  who  shall  say  that 
you  ai'e  not  the  most  generous  of  friends  ?  ' 

'  And  the  beat  of  men,'  said  Doris,  sobbing. 

Major  Grumbo  kept  the  party  waiting  for  a  few  moments,  while  he 
went  down  into  the  cellar  to  select  a  dozen  bottles  of  Commodore 
Crusty's  finest  Port,  which  he  placed  in  a  basket,  and  all  then  set  off 
for  the  minister- s.  The  Major  offered  his  arm  to  the  widow,  while* 
Temple  and  Dork  followed  with  hearts  too  full  to  speak,  Mr,  Rhu- 
"barb,  the  saturnuie  apothecary,  seeing  the  Major  pass  by  with  a  bas- 
ket-load of  bottles,  imagmed  that  there  must  be  a  double  arrival  at 
hia  sister's  house,  requinng  the  aid  of  another  doctor  and  two  addi- 
tional nurses,  and  consequently  kept  np  a  full  blaze  of  gas  for  an  hour 
after  midnight,  in  wild  hope  of  profitable  prescriptions*  The  door  ol 
the  parsonage  wa.s  opened  by  Mr*  Halo,  'I  knew  you  *d  comej  I  said 
so,'  shrieked  the  delighted  little  man. 

How  the  minister  laughed,  and  his  wife  cried,  how  the  Major  smiled, 
and  Miss  Higgins  blushed,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  within  three  months  Miss  Mehitable  Higgins  was 
Mrs.  Major  Grumbo.  From  Miss  Higgins'  age  (most  delicate  sub- 
ject) only  one  juvenile  Grumbo  appeared,  so  that  his  father's  horror 
of  a  large  family  was  not  realized,  and  he  felt  that  as  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned,  he  could  dispense  with  Malthus. 

With  his  beautiful  wife,  and  her  mother,  Temple  soon  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  won  new  laurels  as  an  American  sculptor.  Major 
Grumbo  became  a  domestic  man,  gave  up  his  post  of  recording  secre- 
tary, and  retired  altogether  from  the  association,  to  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  its  ancient  and  honorable  fogies. 
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THE     A  L  L-L  I  F  B. 


Tns  joy  that  streams  o^er  summer  seas 

When  sunshine  trembles  wide  and  bright; 
The  peace  that  sleeps  on  shadowy  leas 

When  moonbeams  fill  and  flood  the  night ; 
The  splendor  brightening  up  the  skies 

When  morn  puts  on  her  rainbow  vest ; 
The  bliss  that  throbs  where  sunset  dies, 

Melting  in  glory  down  the  west : 


The  voices  whispering  soft  and  low 

Along  the  pine-tree's  boughs  at  eve  ; 
The  mournful  dirges,  grand,  and  slow, 

Where  autumn  winds  unrestful  grieve ; 
All  joys  that  come  through  eye  or  ear, 

And  touch  this  rapt,  responsive  soul, 
Si>eak  God  and  Heaven  around  and  near, 

To  lift  us  to  their  high  control. 


This  universal  frame  is  quick 

With  all  the  life  that  lives  above, 
And  deep  pulsations,  swift  and  thick. 

Like  those  that  thrill  the  breast  of  love, 
Come  stealing  on  through  all  we  know, 

Through  all  that  warms  our  contact  here. 
Until  we  feel  the  heart-beats  flow 

From  one  same  life  through  every  sphere. 


0  life  supreme !  0  heart  divine  I 

Beating  all  being^s  pulse  forever. 
Tune  all  my  heart  to  beat  with  thine^ 

And  jar  again  in  discord  tiever : 
Then  I  no  more,  but  thou,  shalt  live 

Through  all  the  breadth  of  my  existenoey 
rill,  fed  by  life  that  thou  dost  give, 

I  live,  in  thee,  my  whole  subsistence. 


I 
r 


f 
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'  Do  you  deny  ttila,  too^  Nelly  f  Did  yon  ever  doubt  tbat  bis  heart 
IB  in  the  right  place  ?  ' 

'  In  Claudia'a  keeping  ? ' 

*  Do  n't  repeat  thii  nonsense.  I  do  not  belieye  it<  He  could  not 
bear  Clandia ;  she  did  not  like  him.  How  has  it  come  about  ?  How 
could  it  ?  ^ 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  all  that  I  know,  mamma  ? ' 

*Ye9/ 

'  Since  the  spring,'  Helen  begao,  and  her  voice  was  so  sad  and  so 
weary,  'I  aaw  that  my  dream  was  over.  Our  life,  when  together,  was 
like  an  incessant  struggle  to  mingle  two  oppodng  elements.  Nothing 
that  I  did  pleased  him,  every  thing  that  I  said  aimoyed  hira.  I  could 
not  be  always  patient ;  even  if  I  were,  he  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  tacit 
reproof  to  himself,  and  to  resent  it  in  that  view.  Each  day  matters 
grew  worse.  I  had  no  longer  the  power  to  interest  him  ;  he  chafed 
under  the  restraint  which  papa's  wishes  placed  upon  us ;  he  was  unjust 
and  querulous.  His  lawsuit  was  decided  agamst  bun ;  he  had  to  set 
to  work  in  right  earnest ;  we  were  going  to  be  poor,  after  all.  The 
prospect  was  not  gay  — at  this  tune,  that  is^  in  June,  you  know.  Uncle 
Leslie  had  that  sudden  turij  of  fortune  —  those  western  lands  which 
became  so  immensely  valuable,  and  from  a  well-to-do  planter,  he  was 
elevated  into  a  very  rich  man.  Mrs.  Percival  fell  ill ;  Claudia  went  to 
help  nurse  her.  I  was  there  constantly  too,  and  I  noticed  then  a 
change  in  their  manner  to  each  other.  I  think  Claudia  has  always 
cared  for  him.  I  think  she  liked  him  before  he  ever  thought  that  he 
was  in  love  with  me.  His  sister  saw  more,  however,  than  I  did ;  she 
hinted  to  me  something  of  the  sort.  I  jested  him  about  it,  and  he 
seemed  only  angry.  We  went  to  the  Island,  and  they  remained  in 
town  together.  I  hope  she  loves  him,  for  she  left  no  means  untried  to 
win  him.  Two  months  since  he  went  to  New- York ;  we  parted  with- 
out anger,  without  coolness,  without  affection  ;  he  returned  a  week 
ago.  I  met  him  accidentally  in  the  street,  shopping  with  Claudia.  I 
had  not  known  of  his  return.  She  came  up  to  me ;  he  followed  and 
shook  hands,  calmly  ;  all  the  old  feeling  rushed  upon  me  so  strongly 
that  —  I  blush  to  think  of  it  —  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes,  and  I  said : 
*  Why  do  I  meet  you  here,  Harry,  for  the  first  time  ? '  '  Have  you 
desired  to  see  me  ? '  he  said.    '  Can  you  doubt  it  ? '  I  asked.  He  looked  * 
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gravely  at  me.    Claudia  called  to  him,  and  nodded  to  me,  and  lie 
raised  his  hat  and  joined  her.' 

^  That  was  the  day  you.  returned  from  the  city  with  such  a  heid- 
achc,  my  poor  dear  Nell.' 

*  Yes,  mamma.' 

Her  mother  laid  the  girl's  head  softly  upon  her  shoulder.  *  Wdl, 
he  called  that  very  evening,  I  remember ;  did  he  not  ?  • 

*  He  did.' 

*  And  you  received  him  kindly  ?  ' 

*'  No,  I  was  not  able  to  say  very  kind  things.  I  am  not  an  angel, 
mamma,  and  he  had  tried  me  too  £u*;  but,  you  recollect,  perhapi, 
that  I  wrote  him  a  note  the  next  morning,  for  I  asked  your  leave  to 
send  it.  What  I  said,  you  will  gather  from  this  reply  which  I  re- 
ceived but  yesterday.' 

Helen  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  her  mother  read : 

*  I  HAVE  received  your  note.  For  the  kind  words  in  which  you  con- 
vey the  very  kind  feelings  you  entertain  for  me,  how  shall  I  tlMik 
you?  how  express  my  own  appreciation  of  them,  and  my  respect  f  I 
beg  you  to  believe  that  I  had  no  wish  nor  intention  to  wound  700  iMt 
Friday  when  we  met.  Nothing  could  give  me  more  pain  or  mortifca- 
tion  than  to  be  the  cause,  carelessly  or  unnecessarily,  of  inflieting  the 
same  upon  you.  Yet,  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps  it  is  best  that  we 
should  not  be  alone  together  again  ;  our  last  interview  was  iaSaSbJj 
distressing  to  me.  Why  add  to  the  misfortune  of  our  poritioiif  I 
have  loved  you  very  deeply  and  sincerely.  Indeed,  life  can  giTB  WB 
nothing  like  the  past.  The  whole  freshness  and  power  of  my  hMrt 
have  been  yours,  and  yet  while  I  thank  you  on  my  knees  for  the  bf- 
piness  which  our  long  engagement  has  brought  me,  I  feel  thai  ndthnr 
of  us  can  further  endure  its  attendant  evils.  We  are  unsuited,  IMfli, 
for  each  other.  You  have  not  the  temper  to  mate  with  mine  ; 
the  life  before  us,  a  life  of  privations  and  comparative  p6v«rty,  1 
absolutely  necessary  it  would  be  that  we  should  possess  thai  1 
spirit  which  will  alone  make  any  marriage  tolerable.  I  have  iDBg  fik 
that  this  day  must  come,  that  the  hour  of  parting  was  «t  hand.  Ifcii 
bitter,  but  better  so.  You  cannot  but  have  seen  that  my  love ' 
longer  what  it  has  been.  I  have  for  you  stiQ  the  wannest  i 
sincerest  friendship,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  you,  as  wdl  M  to-Wlf 
self,  that  I  should  at  once  and  forever  put  an  end  to  all  nnnnrf sint j  1 
a  subject  so  vitally  important  to  us  both.  Forgive  and  Ibiget  imL  I 
can  never  feel  otherwise  than  as  a  friend  to  you.  I  would  die  to  SMt 
you.  I  respect  and  honor  your  sincerity,  your  fidthfuhiess,  Imt  0t9Kf 
thmg  is  against  us,  in  ourselves  and  in  our  droumsCaooeai  VM 
father's  animosity,  our  uncongeniality — a  thousand  thiiigsi    1 4 
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I 

Tou: 

or  to  D 

*j       ( 

S          D 

1        ofj\ 

1       el 

to  say  ono  word  moro  —  rnmoi   '  |! 

'  engaged  to  your  cousin — ^to  C 

I  have  not  for  her  the  wild  pa  i  tou  :  I 

8Qred  that  we  will  mutually  er 
I  long  misunderstood  her.    Ev< 
cuse  where  they  truly  lay  —  a  jealo 
she  vainly  tried  to  conquer, 

'  God  bless  you,  lie  leu  -^  mine  no  longer,  but  ever  dear  to  me.  In 
some  future  time,  when  the  hey-day  of  youth  hm  paseed  for  both  of  us, 
you  will  thank  me  for  the  wisdom  which  has  dictated  thia  step.  Tou 
will  marry,  you  will  be  happy,  happy  as  your  kind  heart  deserves  to 
be  ;  happier  than  you  would  ever  have  been  with  one,  wbp  now  signs 
himself 

'  Your  friend  always,  HsifnT  Thevoe.* 

Mrs.  Latimer's  face  flushed  as  Rhe  read  this  letter-  She  was  evi 
dently  laboring  under  conflicting  feelings,  but  her  better  nature  pre- 
vailed ;  she  drew  her  daughter  eiose  to  her,  and  without  speaking, 
looked  earnestly  and  afil^ctionately  at  her*  Helen  kissed  her  mother's 
withered  hand,  and  laid  it  on  ber  burning  forehead. 

Presently  the  good  lady  said  :  *I  do  n't  reprosieh  you,  my  dear.  I 
do  n't  abuse  him.  It  is  the  will  of  ITeaveu^  I  suppose,  and  I  must  be 
resigned  to  it.  I  ean  do  nothing.  Poor  Harry  1  he  has  been  drawn 
on,  inveigled,  deceived  t ' 

Helen  raised  her  eyes  implormgly.  The  blow  was  hard  to  stand  ; 
the  evil  wm  deep-rooted.  Even  here,  on  her  mother's  breast,  there 
was  no  comfort.  All  she  must  expect  was  forbearance,  not  sympathy. 
She  took  up  the  letter  and  scnitini^.ed  it,  ai^  if  there  were  cabalistic 
signs  upon  its  envelope,  frowned  slightly,  examined  the  seal  —  it  was 
a  comic  seal,  a  Paul  Pry  with  the  worn-out  device,  '  I  hope  I  do  n't 
intrude,'  Her  lips  partially  curled  with  scorn.  Was  this  trivial,  com- 
mon seal  used  from  inadvertence,  or  wa^5  it  intentionally,  pointedly 
and  impertinently  chosen  ?  What  did  it  matter  2  Tliere  was  a  bright 
fire  in  the  chimney,  she  went  to  it  calmly,  threw  in  the  fatal  letter,  saw 
it  ignite,  flame,  bum  o«t,  and  the  blackened  fragments  curled  over 
and  over,  and  then  dii^appeared.  She  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger ; 
it  was  nearly  three  years  nmce  Harry  Trevor  placed  it  so  proudly  and 
so  tenderly  there  —  it  followed  the  letter;  a  moment,  the  diamond 
flashed  in  the  blaze,  and  then  it  sank  out  of  sight,  in  a  bed  of  coal  and 
ashes. 

Her  face  was  stern  and  yet  excited,  when  this  deed  was  done ;  she 
thought  of  Lucy  Snowe  burying  her  precious  letters  in  the  aUe€ 
def endue  of  that  famous  Brussels  garden ;  truly  had  she  *  closed  tho 
eyes  of  her  dead,  straightened  its  rigid  limbs,  and  drawn  the  white 
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sheet  of  oblivion  over  the  pale  corpse.'  There  was  nothing  aa  origiml 
in  her  act,  but  the  feeling  was  alike,  the  motiye  the  same  — to  be  rid 
forever  of  mate  testimonials,  that  could  but  bring  biting  memorieSb 
She  thought  of  other  women  in  history,  in  romance,  in  real  life,  who 
had  suffered  like  herself.  She  repassed  in  her  mind  all  the  drcom- 
stances  of  her  own  case,  as  if  it  were  some  stranger's  that  interested 
her,  and,  idly,  the  while,  gazed  into  the  fire  and  drammed  npon  the 
chimney-piece. 

*  Nelly,  darling,'  her  mother  said. 
She  started  and  turned. 

*  Have  you  told  your  papa? ' 
'No;  will  you  tell  him?' 

*If  you  desire  it.  Any  thing  that  can  help  you,  or  please  yoil 
Won't  you  lie  down  now  and  go  to  sleep,  my  little  danghter;  yoa 
look  badly.  But,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  take  this  so  quietly.  I  be* 
lieve  I  feci  it  more  than  you.  Try  and  forgive  him,  therefore ;  he  hM 
been  honest,  at  least  he  has  told  you  at  once  of  his  infatnatioiii  Ui 
folly.  Ah  me!  youth  is  hasty,  unstable,  easily  led — Clftodiafaio 
clever.  He  is  so  honest,  depend  upon  it,  he  suffers  terribly,  bat  fik 
that  he  must  not  in  the  smallest  way  deceive  you.' 

'  Mamma  I '  Helen  said,  *•  spare  me.  I  see  now  what  I  ought  losg 
since  to  have  seen.  Like  Richard  of  Gloucester,  he  *  thonght  wosMi 
had  tender  hearts,  but  mine  was  tough,'  and  it  has  taken  mudi  'stisii- 
ing  to  crack  it.'  My  only  crime,  like  the  Lady  Anne's,  has  been 'to 
outlive  his  liking.'  You  and  papa  shall  not  blush  for  your  daii|^ilv. 
Spare  me.  Let  this  subject  be  a  sealed  one  between  as.  I  «a  a 
woman  now,  twenty-one,  not  a  mere  girl;  I  must  show  a  wonstfl 
strength,  a  woman's  forced  hypocrisy.  I  understand  yoor  p«rtidi^i 
but  I  cannot  share  it.  That  letter,'  she  shuddered  slightly,  'hatlMl 
the  caustic  to  sear,  scarify,  cure,  but  not  in  a  moment.  Thepdhb 
vivid,  recent,  severe,  but  wholesome.  Do  n't  weep,  dear  manna; 
kiss  me, love  me.  Where  is  papa ?  Will  you  tell  him  what  joahtffWt 
and  ask  him  never  to  say, '  I  told  you  so.'    Will  you  ? ' 

Mrs.  Latimer  silently  embraced  her  daughter.  Helen's  oalmMl 
overpowered  her ;  to  her  simplicity  there  was  something  ajBtSMW 
in  the  sudden  reason  and  equanimity  of  her  hitherto  child-Bka^bMfPil^ 
skittish,  careless  Nelly.  Her  eyes  had  been  blind  to  the  chap^  llil 
had  been  working  for  months,  transforming  the  giri  into  a  irfWii^  . 

'I  shall  lie  down  for  a  little  while,  as  you  proposed,  WMBUB^iJki^ 
you  know — I  see  the  weather  has  cleared — I  am  engaged  to  tikiM 
with  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  and  to  go  with  her  to  the  theatre.* 

'How  can  you  do  it?    Nelly,  will  you  stand  itf 
meet ?' 
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*  It  must  be  done,  iooner  or  1  ( 

week  as  the  next.     Do  n't  fear  » 

The  Diother  was  gone ;  relu<  ,  sne 

once  ehe  turned  back  as  if  to  say 

door.     Listening  for  her  rctrcj    u      eU        lie       i  * 

key,  drew  the  bolt;  she  was  ai      ,  a         to  give  t?       ■         i 
l^uTBt  of  tears,  broken  sobs,  p  .       late  exi 
every  feeling  of  her  nature,  crusbed,  hoj  e  tJ     w  J 

her  knees  beside  her  Uttle  white  bed,  i        bii     d  J       1  in 

lows.   Where  tnrn  for  coni^ohition  ?    The       l     r  t       lov<     1 
give  but  a  divided  and  insufficient  sympathy  —  1  hj  e- 

Bied  and  looked  for  this,  had  warned  her  of  it,  and  sJie  Jiad  not  he< 
his  warning.    It  was  a  fearful  experience  for  a  young  heart,  and  it 
jmw  to  be  borne  unflinchingly  and  courageously.    Helen  wa^  not  w 
is  called  a  '  pious  girl ; '  she  respected  religion,  practised  its  for  t 

did  oot  look  to  it  as  her  constant  and  only  friend.    Like  n      y  s 
many  a  creature,  it  was  still  to  earth  she  looked  for  help,  w         J     * 
trials  came  from  earth,  and  were  but  repeated  in  a  thousand         les. 

Her  little  dog,  sleeping  upon  his  cushion  during  all  s  thnej 
presently  woke  up,  and  jumping  upon  the  bed,  called  her  att  :ion  by 
Ms  caresses.  She  arose,  spoke  to  him,  and  looking  into  I  W!  ful, 
earnest,  affeetlonate  eyes,  said,  sighiug :  '  You  are  faithful  still,  t^'risk^ 
for  how  long  ?  Till  some  one  gives  you  a  larger  breakfast,  or  a  bigger 
lamp  of  sugar  than  this  ?  ' 

She  bathed  her  eyes,  and  paced  the  room  until  she  was  calmer  in 
znind,  weary  in  limb ;  slept  uneasily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  pre* 
pared  for  their  early  dinner,  Mr,  Latimer  was  very  kind  to  liis 
daughter,  and  o^lrs.  Latimer  showed  her  feelings  by  having  provided 
a  profuse  and  excellent  meal,  Helen  tried  to  eat:  tried  to  speak 
cheerfully— did  both  very  badly;  but  when  she  came  into  the  draw* 
ing-roora  to  say  good-by,  before  she  drove  into  the  city,  both  fether 
and  mother  wei'e  inwardly  surprised  at  her  blooming  and  brilliant  as- 
pect. Her  fresh  and  elegant  dress,  with  its  deUcate  laces  and  appro- 
priate ornaments,  i?et  olT  the  '  reSned  loveliness '  which  her  admirers 
always  dwelt  upon  —  and  there  was  a  flush  upon  her  cheek,  and  a  glit- 
ter in  her  eye,  which  deceived,  and  ought  to  have  alarmed  the  parents 
that  fondly  inspected  her.  They  only  thought  her  looking  singularly 
and  strangely  well,  and  were  each  silently  delighted  that  she  should 
bear  her  troubles  so  bravely. 

*  Tou  will  not  see  me  till  to-morrow,  you  know,  dear  people,'  Helen 
said  gayly.  '  Mrs.  St.  Clair  will  drive  me  back  in  the  morning.  I 
wonder  that  both  or  either  of  you  can  resist  what  I  am  going  to*  see, 
that  great  actress  in  '  The  Hunchback  I ' ' 
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^  I  should  like  to  see  myself  in  a  theatre,'  Mrs.  Latimer  said,  laugh- 
ing ;  '  why,  it 's  twenty  years  since  I  was  inside  of  one.' 

'  So,  like  the  pope  or  the  cardinal,  or  who  was  it,  Nell,  in  the 
Louvre  ?  —  your  mamma  only  considers  that  the  sight  for  her  to  see 
would  be  herself.  Tell  us  all  about  it  to-morrow,  and  be  off  now  or 
you  will  be  driving  in  the  dark  presently.' 

It  was  a  gala  night.  Glorious  Ellen  Eean  was  the  attraction,  and 
the  theatre  in  which  she  performed  was  crowded  from  pit  to  gallery. 
Mrs.  St.  Clair's  party  entered  her  box  with  a  great  commotion,  as 
usual.  Bertha  herself  was  always  a  rally ing-point  for  opera-glasses  and 
comments.  She  rather  liked  it.  She  had  a  way  of  glancing  aroand 
that  showed  a  nice  consciousness  that  she  was  looked  at,  and  that  she 
considered  herself  worth  behig  looked  at.  One  beautiful  hand  was 
generally  bare ;  she  said  she  hated  gloves,  and  half  a  pair  must  be 
enough  to  satisfy  etiquette  and  custom ;  but  some  of  her  friends  were 
inclined  to  think  that  if  her  nails  had  not  been  so  very  pink  and  oval, 
lier  fingers  so  taper,  and  the  lines  so  statuesque  and  graceful,  she 
would  have  endured  both  of  Despres^  kid  glace  a  double  boutons^  with- 
out a  murmur. 

Helen  and  herself,  vriih  a  certain  lively  Kitty  Maxwell,  composed 
the  ladies,  while  six  or  seven  gentlemen  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  set,  made 
up  the  party.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  chat  and  laughing  and  settl- 
ing in  their  places  —  some  few  changes  after  the  first  seating  —  and 
finally  an  inspection  of  the  house  and  its  contents.  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
swept  the  boxes  with  her  admirable  lorgnette^  and  pronounced  the  as- 
semblage a  '  collection  of  frights,'  and  '  nobody  one  knew  ; '  presently 
she  discovered  a  familiar  face,  then  another,  afterward  several,  and  at 
last  admitted  that  '  every  body  was  there.'  Suddenly  she  glanced  un- 
easily at  Ilelen,  who  was  talking  with  great  animation  to  R<5bert 
Glenn.  A  party  was  just  entering :  a  tall,  fair,  handsome  woman, 
serene  as  moon-light,  with  a  very  quiet  and  haughty  carriage,  and 
large,  disdainful  eyes ;  her  chaperon  was  a  voluminous  lady,  all  fringes 
and  diamonds,  good  humor  and  fuss,  cap  and  false  ringlets  —  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  her  daughter  Claudia. 

An  antique  beau  in  spectacles  placed  himself  beside  the  mamma,  and 
Claudia  sat  between  Walter  James  and  Harry  Trevor.  The  one  car- 
ried her  opera-glass,  the  other  her  bouquet. 

'  Does  Nelly  see  them  ? '  thought  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  Helen  did  not 
look  that  way  at  all ;  but  one  who  knew  her  as  well  as  Bertha  did, 
could  easily  detect,  by  a  certain  nervous  contraction  of  her  lip,  that 
she  was  aware  of  their  presence. 

The  curtain  rose.  The  audience  of  that  city  where  Helen  Latimer 
lived  is  courteously  quiet,  if  it  is  imcourteously  undemonstrative — so 
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there  was  a  bnsb,  although  Charles  Kean's  presence  was  not  enthuslas- 
tically  welcomed,  but  it  did  rise  into  fervor  wbeo  his  matchless  wife 
appeared  as  '  Julia.'  She  played  as  she  always  does,  perfectly ;  she 
looked  the  geatle woman,  and  Bertha's  attention  was  iTTesistibly  drawn 
from  Nelly  to  watch  the  mimic  Bccne,  But  she  felt  and  knew  that 
there  was  a  real  play  performing  in  that  house  to-night  which  out- 
tanked  the  one  upon  the  stage ;  and  Ellen  Tree,  born  an  actress,  did 
not  act  her  part  with  stricter  attention  to  rule  and  criticism  than 
Helen  Latimer, 

'  I  should  never  have  come  this  evening,'  thought  Bertha^  reproach- 
fully. *  Every  word  of  this  play  '  tells,'  Where  was  my  memory, 
common-sense,  ordinary  intellect  ?  What  a  simpleton  I  was,  to  bring 
dear  Nell  here,' 

Tlie  curtain  fell,  and  Helen  was  tranquil  as  a  lake  at  midnight  with 
no  breath  to  ruffle  it,  but  she  held  a  fan  in  ber  right  baud^  and  who- 
ever had  tried  to  move  it,  would  have  seen  that  no  iron  grasp  was 
firmer. 

'  So  far,  so  good,'  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  repeating  to  herself,  wiule  sbe 
mechanically  bowed,  smiled,  and  answered  Ben  Burgess,  who  was  in 
full  tide  of  eomplinuMit  and  gossip. 

'  Im  the  enc^aiijement  official  ?  *  Mr.  Burgess  asked, 

*Mary  Elliutt^s  to  Mr.  Carlisle?  yes,  I  believe  eo.  I  saw  Mrs* 
Elliott  this  raornitig  with  a  face  as  red  and  radiant  as  the  rising  sun  i 
imd  she  told  me  with  a  simper  and  a  sigh,  that  gbo  would  'have  to 
lose  Mary  soon  —  no  oue  but  a  mother  could  know  the  grie:^'  etc*, 
when  we  all  know,  whether  maids  or  mothers,  that  the  whole  family 
have  been  spreading  nets  for  Mr.  Carlisle  these  four  blessed  years ; 
hut  it  is  an  age  of  humbug  !  What  a  comprehensive  word  !  what  did 
we  do  before  that  diSf^yllable  was  invented?  Who  can  recollect  ?  al- 
though, did  not  some  body  put  it  hi  the  mouth  of  Caius  Gracchus ; 
therefore,  we  are  to  understand  that  this  generation  at  least  were  born 
to  the  use  of  it ; '  and  so  Mrs.  St.  Clair  rattled  on,  hoping  to  escape 
the  fatal  subject ;  but,  as  she  paused  to  take  breath,  inquiring  *  what 
is  the  play  to-morrow  night  ?  '     Mr.  Burgess  answered : 

'  '  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,'  and  that  keeps  us  to  our  subject ; 
for  it  was  not  of  Miss  ElHott's  engagement  that  I  spoke,  but  of  Miss 
Leslie's.' 

'  Hush ! '  Bertha  interrupted,  '  Claudia's  cousin,  recollect,  is  present ; 
what  an  insinuation  against  Mr.  Trevor's  motives  !  Are  you  coming 
again  to-morrow  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  they  are  not  very  friendly,  any  way  —  but  I  wish  to  know  the 
whole  truth.  Miss  Latimer,'  leaning  over,  and  stretching  his  long 
throat.    '  Miss  Latimer,  may  I  interrupt  you  one  minute  ?  ' 
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'  Helen,  dear,  do  n't  answer  him.  They  will  hiss  us  presently ;  the 
curtain  is  rising.  Be  quiet,  Mr.  Burgess,  pray.  There  goes  tiie 
prompter's  bell.' 

'  Just  one  word.  Is  the  engagement  really  one  between  onr  fiiends 
over  there,  Miss  Leslie  and  Harry  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  Helen  said,  simply  and  with  a  smile.  'Do  n't  they  look  voy 
happy  ? '  and  she  glanced  across  the  house  at  her  cousin,  her  lorefi 
and  her  friend  —  once  so  dear  to  her,  all  three,  and  now,  separated 
from  her  by  barriers  that  neither  time  nor  circumstances  could  ever 
remove. 

If  there  was  '  intention '  in  Mr.  Burgess's  question,  he  fiiiled  in  hk 
object.  A  slight  color  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  there  it  graduaUy 
deepened.  Never  had  Helen  Latimer  looked  so  lovely  as  that  mf^X ; 
never  did  she  so  look  again !  It  was  the  last  gleam  of  her  youth  snd 
freshness  —  when  'the  world'  again  saw  her,  they  saw  a  different 
woman.  The  light  of  hope,  of  girlhood,  was  quenched  forever ;  bat 
this  night  it  burned  with  a  borrowed  lustre,  and 

*  Pleasure's  self  might  envy  her 
The  mirth  of  her  despair.* 

Even  Bertha  St.  Clair  watched  her  with  amazement  and  doubt ;  she 
almost  thought  that  her  '  dear  Nelly '  was  after  aU  a  heartless  little 
thing,  and  that  her  own  sympathy  was  wasted.  But  such  idesi 
vanished  when  the  play  proceeded,  and  when,  while  giving  her  atte&p 
tion  to  '  Julia,'  she  nevertheless  was  irresistibly  obliged  to  cast  an  oc- 
casional glance  at  her  friend.    '  Master  Walter,'  says  to  *  Clifford,* 

*  Go  to !  thou  art  a  boy, 
Fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  plaything,  not 
A  woman^s  heart.    Thou  knowest  not  what  it  is  I ' 

Such  a  quick,  spasmodic  shudder  thrilled  poor  Helen's  frkiiM;  yet 
instantly,  as  the  act  here  ended,  she  resumed  her  lively  conyersatloD, 
and  met  Bertha's  anxious  look  with  a  frank,  affectionate  reply.  *Bnt 
oh ! '  Bertha  groaned  inwardly,  ^  if  it  were  only  over,  and  we  saft  9X 
home ! '  She  began  to  think  seriously  of  getting  up  a  fidntnig-fit  oa 
her  own  account,  and  so  dispersing  the  party.  Never  had  an  evemag 
seemed  so  long  to  this  little  lady ;  and  never  had  she  listened  witk 
more  dissatisfaction  to  the  meanest  performance  in  her  whole  Bft  of 
theatre  attendance  than  she  now  did  to  her  hitherto  worshipped  ido^ 
charming  Mrs.  Kean.  Impatiently  she  turned  her  iorgneUe  from  ade 
to  side  of  the  crowded  house ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  hundreds  of  egfas 
were  watching  Nelly,  just  as  hers  did.  She  was  not  fiff  wrong  in  sack 
a  supposition. 
Curipsity  was  on  the  alert ;  '  society '  did  suspect  that  thflfe  was  a 
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inysterious  change  of  hands  i 
jestmglj  alluded  to  the  ivy  lej  JN  elly's  a 

asked,  since  when  the  emblet  f 

bough  of  forsaken  kdies  ? 

Helen  had  never  been  popular ;  her  gay  and  careless  way  of  talking 
made  her  equally  feared  and  disliked.  She  was  called  *  sarcastic,'  a 
cheap  form  of  dispraise  commonly  tised  by  people  who  have  not  the 
faintegt  idea  of  what  it  means  or  they  convey.  Therefore,  besides  tho 
natural  pleasure  all  the  world  takes  in  running  down  its  neighbors,'  a 
few  private  animosities  were  gratttied  in  believing  Miss  Latimer  to  be 
a  bergim  d^lahie. 

It  took  all  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  dearly  acquired  self-control,  under 
which  the  vivacity,  bom  with  her,  was  constantly  striving  to  break 
through  —  it  took  every  atom  of  it,  to  hide  her  emotion  now.  How 
she  loved  Helen  for  her  composure,  and  pitied  her  for  the  suffering 
which  her  observation  read  beneath  the  ever-increasing  loveliness,  the 
frequent  laugh,  the  dimpling  smile,  the  flashing  eye,  the  brilliant 
repartee ! 

*  Julia '  enters,  pacing  the  stage  indignantly.  '  Master  Walter '  pre- 
tends to  sympathize  with  her  anger,  and  she  utters  with  scorn : 

'  Why  't  will  go  abroad, 
That  he  has  cast  me  off.     That  there  should  live 
The  man  could  say  so.     Or  that  I  should  live 
To  be  the  leavings  of  a  man  ! ' 

The  whole  house  applauded.    Helen  said  criticisingly  : 

*  Very  well ;  but  she  does  not  quite  enough  convey  the  humiliation 
of  that  thought,  eh  ?  '  This  was  rapidly  spoken,  without  a  trace  of 
personal  feeling.    Mr.  Glenn  agreed  with  her. 

*  Master  Walter '  leaves  his  ward,  and  '  Julia '  exclaims : 

*  Love  me  ? 

He  never  loved  me  ;  if  he  had,  he  ne*er 

Had  given  me  up !    Love  's  not  a  spider's  web, 

But  fit  to  mesh  a  fly  —  that  you  can  break 

By  only  blowing  on  't  I     He  never  loved  me ! 

He  knows  not  what  love  is —  or,  if  he  does, 

He  has  not  been  o'er  chary  of  his  peace  I 

And  that  he  '11  find  when  I  'm  another's  wife, 

Lost !  —  lost  to  him  forever  I     Tears  again  I 

Why  should  I  weep  for  him  ?    Who  make  their  woes, 

Deserve  them  I    What  have  I  to  do  with  tears  ?  * 

*  Beautifully  spoken,'  said  Helen  softly.    '  What  a  tone  she  has  !• 

*  I  can  enjoy  the  play  in  front  of  me,'  thought  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  who 
had  caught  the  whispered  words,  the  careless  glance.    *  But,  to  my 
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mind,  there  are  two  great  actresses  within  these  walls  to-night.  She  % 
stand  any  thing  now.' 

And  so  she  did.  Helen  Latimer  played  oat  her  rbU  steadily, 
unfalteringly  —  no  bravado,  no  onmaidenly  display,  no  effort  to  seem 
unconocmcd,  which  only  shows  the  weakness  scantily  hidden;  the 
most  scrutinizing  glass  in  that  audience  failed  to  find  food  for  cayiling 
and  sneering  comment,  in  the  graceful  composure,  the  pla3rfal  sparkle, 
the  high-bred  ease  of  that  broken-hearted,  disillusioned,  sufbring 
woman ! 

Bertha  turned  her  attention,  during  the  next  entire  act,  to  the  be- 
trothed lovers,  Harry  Trevor  and  Claudia  Leslie.  Claudia  was  all 
herself.  Trevor  was  ill  at  ease.  He  was  restless,  gloomy,  mlent. 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  catching  his  eye,  and  bow- 
ing  with  her  little  mocking,  profound  air.     Again,  when  *Lord 

Tinsel '  says : 

*  Lady,  we  come  not  here  to  treat  of  hearts  — 
But  marriage ;  which,  so  please  you,  is  with  us 
A  simple  joining  by  the  priest,  of  hands ; 
A  ring 's  put  on ;  a  prayer  or  two  is  said ; 
Tou  Ve  man  and  wife  —  and  nothing  more !     For  hearti, 
We  oftener  do  without,  than  with  them,  lady  I ' 

a  scarcely  perceptible  smile  curled  Bertha's  lip,  and  she  shot  another 
glance  across  the  theatre,  that  found  its  mark  and  sank. 

The  play  ended :  as  they  made  their  way  through  the  crowd,  noA- 
dent  brought  them  in  contact  with  the  Leslie  party. 

Impossible  to  avoid  speaking ;  Mrs.  Leslie  nodded  good-homoredly 
to  Helen,  and  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  awkward  1 
Helen  deliberately  put  out  her  little  hand  and  offered  it  to  her  i 
and  cousin  :  hesitated  but  for  a  second,  and  then  gave  it  coldly  md 
simply  to  Harry  Trevor.  Not  a  blush,  not  a  tremor ;  his  thonf^ 
were  not  enviable.  As  a  selfish  man  he  regretted  the  loving  shm 
that  he  had  lost ;  as  a  bom  gentleman,  he  could  not  be  insensSde  al 
this  moment,  and  for  this  moment,  to  the  dastardly  cruelty  which  ho 
had  practised ;  as  a  vain  man,  he  saw  that  his  power  was  over  j 
and  that  the  heart  he  had  tortured,  trifled  with  and  cast  aodfl^  i 
proudly  superior  to  his  insults.  She  had  a  right  to  deqpise 
there  lived  a  human  soul  whose  respect  he  had  justly  forfeited,  mi 
that  only  revenged  itself  by  a  silent  and  deserved  contempt.  Ik 
galled  him ;  those  slight  fingers  never  rested  again  in  his ;  Irat,  nol 
even  his  children's  loving  clasp,  nor  his  wife's  condescending  |iii|illlllL 
ever  effaced  the  memory  of  that  fleeting  touch.  On  bis  deethJiedi 
ask  him,  he  may  acknowledge  it  then  I 

Who  so  gay  as  Helen  Latimer  at  the  supper-table,  presentljf    lb; 
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St*  Clair^  on  ^^hoee  right  @he  b 

to  the  brim :  • 

^  You  am  brighter  than  thei  ' 

'  Hear  I  hear  I  ^  cried  Bertha,  '  a  co  <|ii  the 

hou€e ! ' 

'The  head  of  the  house?  not  so,'  replied  her  lord.  *If  the  head 
holds  the  tongue,  I  yiekl  to  yonj  madam.' 

Bertha  bowed.  *  I  propose  a  toast^'  she  said,  with  her  ringing 
laugh,  '  I  have  not  mentioDed  this  mighty  fact  before,  because  I  dis- 
like too  many  repetitions  ;  still,  Mr,  Pelham  has  been  so  flattering  to 
my  looks  this  eveiaing/  the  gentlemau  in  question  had  not  opened  his 
lips,  and  stared  aghast  at  such  an  aunouncemeut,  *  that  I  venture  to 
suggest,  that  on  this  happy  day  some  few  years  back,  my  eyes  first 
looked  upon  this  '  weary  worhi'  My  birth-day,  my  friends^  the  tenth 
of  December/ 

'The  tenth  of  December!'  exclaimed  Helen,  faintly.  Her  lips 
paied,  her  cheeks  grew  white,  she  tried  to  raise  her  glass,  it  slid  from 
her  trembling  hand,  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  caught  it  as  it  fell. 

'Dear  Nelly!  *  cried  Bertha,  springing  to  her  side. 

*  It  is  nothing,'  Nelly  said,  '  a  little  water.  Thank  you :  I  drink  to 
your  birth-day,  Bertha.  Let  us  each  make  her  a  gift,  a  contribution 
on  the  spot.    Imprimis,  I  offer  this.' 

She  took  a  jet  bracelet,  curiously  fashioned,  from  her  white  arm 
and  clasped  it  on  Bertha's,  who  protested : 

'  These  good  people  will  consider  us  in  league,  Nelly,  and  call  this 
a  ffuet'd-pens^  to  bring  them  innocently  here  to  be  fleeced  !  no,  no,' 

But  the  whole  party  enthusiastically  applauded.  Kitty  Maxwell 
gave  a  ruby-mounted  seal  from  her  cluster  of  brdoques  ;  one  gentle- 
man hastily  divested  himself  of  his  pearl  sleeve-buttons ;  another  laid 
his  watch-chain  of  great  enamelled  balls  on  Bertha's  plate ;  another, 
with  a  mischievous  smile,  held  out  a  locket,  (Mrs.  St.  Clair,  perhaps^ 
had  given  it  to  him  herself;)  and  finally,  on  the  summit  of  this  in- 
congruous little  heap  of  ornamental  odds  and  ends,  Mr.  St.  Clair 
placed  his  ppcket-book. 

*  That's  practical,'  exclaimed  Bertha,  laughing,  as  she  tossed  it  up 
playfully  and  caught  it  again  on  her  rosy  palm.  '  Who  gave  this  pen- 
knife ?  Mr.  Pelham  ?  Ah !  Mr.  Pelham,  won't  you  respect  my  su- 
perstitions ?  Allow  me.'  And  she  gravely  handed  him  a  crooked 
pin  '  to  break  the  charm.' 

Meanwhile,  Helen  saw,  not  the  gay  scene  before  her,  but  a  quiet 
lawn,  with  its  grove  of  ancient  oaks ;  a  rising,  half-spent  moon ;  a  girl 
standing  in  the  door-way  of  her  father's  house,  with  an  arm  encircling 
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her  waist;  impassioned  eyes  fondly  gazing  into  hers,  and  a  deep 
voice,  trembling  as  it  slowly  recites : 

*  Mine,  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  my  beanty  I 
Mme,  mine  only,  forever  mine ! ' 

The  tenth  of  December !  the  day  to  be  an  anniversary,  solemnly  and 
sacredly  kept  so  long  as  their  lives  lasted ! 

Miss  Maxwell  rose  to  go  home;  her  carriage  was  waiting  —  her 
little  brother,  too  shy  to  come  in,  was  doubtless  getting  very  tired  and 
very  cold,  fest  asleep  in  the  family  coach. 

*  One  song,  Kitty,  just  one,'  Mrs.  St.  Clair  pleaded. 

Miss  Maxwell  was  not  averse  to  displaying  her  fine  contralto  voioe. 
She  turned  to  the  piano,  saying : 

'  Here  is  an  old  ballad,  prettily  set,  which  I  have  just  found.  It  it 
new  to  me,  and  you  know  I  dote  on  '  melancholy  music'  I  exhaust 
any  possible  sadness  of  my  own  in  this  fashion.' 

'  Not  to-night ;  something  gay  to-night,'  cried  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  hast- 
ily.   But  it  was  too  late.    Kitty  shook  her  head,  and  sang : 

'  The  dream  \b  past,  and  with  it  fled 
The  hopes  that  once  my  passion  fed, 
And  darkly  die,  'mid  grief  and  pain. 
The  joys,  which  gone,  come  not  again. 
Hy  soul,  in  silence  and  in  tears 
Hath  cherished  now  for  many  years 
A  love  for  one  who  does  not  know 
The  thoughts  that  in  my  bosom  glow. 
Oh !  cease  my  heart.     Thy  throbbings  hide  ! 
Another  soon  will  be  his  bride, 
And  Hope's  last  faint  but  cheering  ray 
Will  then  forever  fade  away. 

'  They  cannot  see  the  silent  tear 
That  falls  unchecked  when  none  are  near; 
Nor  do  they  mark  the  smothered  sigh 
That  heaves  my  breast  when  none  are  bj. 
I  know  my  cheek  is  paler  now. 
That  smiles  no  longer  deck  my  brow ; 
'Tis  youth's  decay,  'twill  soon  begin 
To  tell  the  thoughts  that  bum  within. 
Then  let  me  nerve  my  sleeping  pride, 
And  from  his  gaze  my  feelings  hide. 
He  shall  not  smile  to  think  that  / 
For  love  of  him  would  pine  and  die.' 

The  rich  and  tremulous  tones  died  away  amidst  profirand 
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Kitty  straok  a  few  bars  plaint         .    Bertha  cleared  her  throat,  but 
Helen  interrupted  her : 

*What  a  birth-night  strain,  I  I  t  (I 

ahoold  banish  you  from  three      3c 

*  weeping  to  our  beds,'    Listei  to  me.' 

She  swept  Miss  Maxwell  from  the  piano  with  a  playful  gesture,  and 
gang  archly,  brightly,  charmingly : 

*  Where  is  the  heart  that  would  not  gire 

Years  of  drowsy  days  and  nights. 
One  little  hour  like  this  to  live  — 
Full,  to  the  brim,  of  life*s  delights? 

Look,  look  around 

This  fairy  ground. 
With  love-lights  glittering  o'er, 

While  cups  that  shme 

With  freight  divine, 
Go  coasting  round  its  shore. 

(*  Pass  the  punch,'  said  Bertha,  sotto  voce.) 

*  Hope  is  the  dupe  of  future  hours, 

Memory  lives  in  those  gone  by ; 
Neither  can  see  the  moment's  flowers 
Springing  up  fresh  beneath  the  eye. 

Wouldst  thou,  or  thou. 

Forego  what's  now, 
For  all  that  Hope  may  say  ? 

No  —  Joy's  reply. 

From  every  eye. 
Is :  *  Live  we  while  we  may.' ' 

*  Brava ! '  cried  every  voice.     '  Nothing  like  Moore,  when  you  wish 

*  no  more '  of  such  lugubrious  strains  as  Kitty's.     Kitty,  where  do 
you  find  your  songs  ?    They  are  all  elegies.' 

*  I  write  them  myself,'  said  Kitty,  mockingly  indignant,  and  taking 
her  leave. 

They  were  all  gone ;  the  last  lingerer  put  on  his  overcoat  and  lit 
•hia  segar  at  the  lamp  in  the  entrance-hall,  and  not  one,  as  he  wended 
his  way  home,  but  thought  with  admiration  of  the  sparkling  grace 
and  animated  countenance  of  '  sweet  Nelly  Latimer.' 

It  was  her  '  moment  of  success,'  often  remarked  upon  afterward, 
often  recalled. 

Bertha  followed  her  friend  to  her  room.  The  smile  had  faded  from 
Helen's  face  ;  she  looked  worn  and  weary. 

*  Darling,'  Bertha  said  caressingly,  'are  you  quite  well?' 

^  My  head  aches  a  little,  not  much.'  She  gave  her  hand  to  Mrs.  St. 
Chdr ;  it  was  burning. 
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'  You  have  overtasked  yourself.' 
'Yes.' 

*  Let  me  prescribe  for  you.* 

'  No  drugs,  no  mixtures,  Bertha.    They  are  useless.    Talk  to  me  a 
little.' 
*May  I  venture ' 

*  Any  thing.    Say  what  you  choose.' 

*  Nelly,  would  that  you  could  feel  as  I  do,  that  this  leas  is  your 
gain.  That  after  a  very  little  while  you  will  be  happier  than  yoa 
could  ever  have  been  —  that  he  was  utterly  unworthy * 

'  Hush  I '  she  laid  her  hand  on  Bertha's  lips.  '  That  is  too  commoii- 
place  for  you  to  say.  Listen  to  what  I  feel ;  we  can  neither  of  ns  add 
to  it,  nor  take  away  from  it.  I  do  n't  mourn  the  lover,  I  mouni  tike 
love,  the  faith,  the  illusion.  I  mourn  my  wasted  feelings,  poured  out 
so  la^Hishly,  that  I  have  but  the  dregs  remaining.  Some  one  says  thst 
there  is  no  '  wasted  love,'  it  but  grows  as  you  need  it.  It  is  a  diYine 
gift,  like  the  few  drops  of  oil  in  the  widow's  cruse,  whidi  inoreaied 
only  because  she  used  it :  without  faith  it  would  never  have  been  bnt 
the  few  drops.  I  do  n't  feel  this.  I  shall  not '  pine  away  and  die^' 
like  the  heroine  of  Kitty's  croonhig  ditty,  but  I  shall  never  be  *  my- 
self again,  dear  Bertha.  This  blow  is  not  sudden;  it  came  slowlyi 
gradually,  overwhelmingly  —  long  withheld,  but  long  since  certain.  I 
tell  you  with  the  truth  of  Truth  herself,  that  I  would  not  have  tUl 
otherwise,  and  that  it  has  destroyed  my  youth  and  the  whole  1»ij^ 
ness  of  my  life.  You  understand  me.  Let  us  never  speak  of  it  again.* 
Then  smiling  feebly,  she  added :  '  I  am  the  widow  of  a  sentimenti  not 
a  husband ;  but  my  weeds  shall  be  to  the  world  bright  enonj^  to 
dazzle  them,  and  my  cap  nothing  less  than  a  garland  of  roses.  Goo^ 
night.' 

Warmly  she  embraced  Bertha,  and  gently  turned  away,  Mrs.  Sk 
Clair  sighed  and  left  her. 

It  was  the  last  page  of  the  ms.  ;  Mrs.  Sutherland  laid  it  down  npoB 
the  desk,  and  placed  her  hand  upon  it. 

Presently  she  looked  up ;  Olivia's  eyes  were  moist^  and  tmdcriy 
fixed  upon  her. 

'  The  tale  is  told,'  Mrs.  Sutherland  said. 

'  No.  What  has  become  of  Helen  ?  Did  she  many  ?  WImot  li 
she  now  ? ' 

'  Did  she  marry  ? '  repeated  Sylvia  evasively ;  *  why  do  we  ahn^B 
conclude  that  a  woman  must  or  does  marry  ?    What  do  you  1 
conjecture  ?  did  she  marry  ?    Ought  she  to  have  married  t » 

*•  Why  not,  pray  ?    You  would  not  have  her  live  as  an  eternal  ] 
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omeiit  to  the  glory  of  Mr,  Tn   or?  f^' 

tion  of  thinking  that  he  was  e'  ;iy  - 

exerciaed  a  fatal  influence  o^ei  .  ' 

'  I  set  considerations  for  him  i 

rnpted^  'btit  for  her  own  sake;       mid       *,  as  a  p 

of  delicacy,  of  fidelity  to  the  \         leiit       slf,       uld  ! 

fancied  her  affeotions  engage dj  or  b(      >wed  t      wo 
heart ' 

*  Nonsense ! '  broke  in  Olivia,  shriiffging  her  shoulders-  *  Her  heart 
onght  not  to  have  been  broken,  and  if  it  were,  as  some  writer  says, 
even  the  fragments  of  such  a  heart  should  be  carefully  gathered  up  ; 
aa  BCTaps,  tbey  are  more  valuable  than  most  others  still  intact.  But, 
I  gnesa  your  intention,^  she  added  gently.  '  Tou  wiKh  me  to  commit 
myself  by  criticism  on  your  —  friend,  TeK  me  the  rest  of  Helen's 
life,  won't  you  ?  * 

Mrs.  Sutherland  could  not  resist  smiling. 

'  There  is  a  letter  which  is  a  sort  of  a  supplement  to  these  sketches  ; 
since  you  are  so  flatteringly  importunate,  I  ^nll  read  it  to  you.  It  is 
from  Helen  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  The  latter  had  been  abroad  for  some 
time*    Here  it  is,  and  I  warn  you  that  it  is  very  long/ 

*  Yes,  dear  Berth.'v,  the  news  you  have  heard  is  true.  I  am  alxjut  to 
be  married ;  more  than  that,  to-morrow  is  my  wedding-day.  You  will 
naturally  wonder  wiiy  you  should  be  the  last  to  learn  a  matter  so  im- 
portant J  it  18  because  I  know  beforehand  all  that  you  will  urge,  and 
think,  and  say  against  my  choice ;  consequently,  I  have  spared  us  both 
unnecessary  waste  of  paper,  pondering  and  parley.  And  I  proceed  to 
do  to-day  what  I  have  always  intended  —  devote  my  last  single  hours 
to  you  —  and  would  have  done  it  without  your  eloquent  appeal,  and 
still  do  it,  in  spite  of  your  little  outbreak  of  indignation.  Ever  the 
same,  dearest  Bertha,  so  quick  to  fancy  that  you  are  wronged !  But 
I  forgive  your  petulance,  thinking  how  furious  you  will  be,  that  I 
should  dare  forgive,  when  it  is  I  who  stand  in  need  of  pardon  myself. 

*To  explain  my  position  and  reasons,  let  us  go  back  four  years,  to 
that  tenth  of  December  when  we  saw  Ellen  Tree  in  the  '  Hunchback,' 
and  afterward,  at  supper,  Kitty  Maxwell  sang  us  that  song.  The 
next  morning,  as  you  well  remember,  instead  of  driving  me  back  to 
Oakland,  your  carriage  was  sent  for  poor  mamma,  who  arrived  to  find 
me  very,  very  ill.  My  only  wish  was,  that  no  one  should  know  it, 
and  I  believe  few  ever  suspected  that  my  subsequent  visit  to  New- 
York  was  to  recruit  after  this  slow,  wearing  fever,  more  of  the  mind 
than  of  the  body,  and  from  which  I  arose  Uke  a  skeleton. 

*  Kind  as  ever,  you  took  me  away,  and  I  rallied  amidst  the  smishine 
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of  that  gaj  city,  and  returned  some  months  after,  well  and  strong; 
but  I  never  recovered  my  elasticity  of  spirits  nor  my  bloom.  What 
mattered  those  two  losses,  since  I  became  a  greater  belle  than  ever, 
(excuse  the  vanity  of  such  a  disclosure ;  there  is  no  feigned  modesty 
between  us,)  and  my  court  increased  each  day.  Singular,  was  it  not? 
While  anxious  to  please,  I  never  had  been  appreciated  as  I  now  wai^ 
when,  indifferent  and  bitter,  I  welcomed  every  new  aspirant  for  my 
smiles  with  ill-concealed  carelessness. 

^  I  had  several  proposals,  very  good  ones  the  world  said,  and  mamma 
was  evidently  anxious  that  I  should  marry ;  but  I  was  inexorable ; 
and  she  had,  dear  soul,  the  distress  of  seeing  me  mount  those  &ta], 
flowery  steps,  which  lead  from  twenty-one  to  thirty,  without,  seem- 
ingly, an  idea  of  avoiding  that  rock  of  old-maidism  so  terrible  to  the 
eyes  of  many  excellent  people. 

'  Her  life  was  further  embittered  by  the  event  which  bad  Ukewlse 
blighted  mine,  only  we  received  it  very  differently.     She  conld  not 

help  showing  me  that  the that  —  pshaw  I  Henry  Trevor's  ms^ 

nage  was  still,  would  ever  be,  the  great  disappointment  of  her  cafaa 
existence.  She  never  could  see  that  no  power  of  mine  oonld  hire 
prevented  it ;  she  loved  me  dearly,  she  was  very  good,  but  felt  her- 
self ill-used.     Dear  mamma !     I  dreaded  Aunt  Leslie's  visits'! 

'  They  had  married,  and  had  moved  to  New-Orleans  before  oor 
return  from  New- York,  you  know  —  fortune  favored  them  —  speeulft' 
tions  never  failed  ;  they  were  and  are  very  rich.  Aunt  Leslie  is  justly 
proud  and  delighted ;  she  heard  frequently  from  her  daughter,  andoonU 
not  resist  speaking  to  mamma  of  Claudia's  balls,  and  Claudia's  cUd, 
and  Claudia's  wit,  and  Claudia's  state  of  glory  and  grandeur. 
times  she  would  check  herself  in  mid  career,  and  glance  at  me, ' 
only  made  mamma  more  angry  and  uneasy.  As  soon  as  Aunt  LesBsni 
portly  figure  had  driven  off,  I  would  hear  such  a  sigh  from  my  poor 
mother,  and  a  muttered,  '  And  all  this  Helen  has  thrown  away.' 

'  It  made  me  think  of  your  story  about  the  Melvilles,  when  yoo 
went  to  see  them  at  Philadelphia,  and  found  them  full  of  the  fpufA 
fortune  and  splendor  of  a  certain  Mr.  Drummond,  a  rejected  suitor 
of  their  penniless  niece,  Lucinda ;  and  who,  having  sinoe  maiiied  lOlBa 
wealthy  man's  daughter,  and  living  very  grandly,  oaused  them  eon- 
stantly  to  exclaim :  '  Wliat  a  position  this  would  have  been  fiir  Lfr 
cinda ! '  Less  dazzled  by  Mr.  Drummond's  horses  and  hovMa  tkm 
themselves,  it  quickly  dawned  upon  your  intelligenoe  that  toflhii^ 
grots  were  rather  useless ;  for,  as  you  immediately  remaifced:  *]l^ 
good  friends,  had  Drummond  married  Lucinda,  whoi  oould  he 
espoused  jMiss  Elsey,  and  where  would  he  have  found  Ids 
drcd  thousand  dollars  ? '  This  easy  solution  dissolved  the 
they  were  quite  obliged  to  you  for  pointing  it  out. 
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*  I  might  have  told  thia  to  — 

*  As  for  my  futhefi  he  was  ; 
regret  what  had  happened,     * 
after  my  return  to  Oaklevel,  i 
draperies  of  my  bed,  '  my  oi 
intimacy  I  did  not  absolutely  lo 
ray  Nelly ;  she  has  saved  you 

*  He  went  to  the  wedding ; 
bride;    he  really  believed  ami 
bridegroom  as  he  had  always  do 
not  go,  I  heard. 

'  My  bitter  regret,  dear  Bertha,  is,  that  I  long  harbored  resentment 
against  my  father*  Alas  I  before  I  had  quite  learned  to  cease  ques- 
tioning in  my  inmost  heart  the  justice  of  lus  feeling:?,  he  died.  But 
he  never  knew  how  nmch  I  bad  dared  to  bbme  him  j  and  he  blessed 
me,  and  called  me  his  dear,  dutiful  little  Xelly,  and  passed  away  with 
mj  name  npoa  his  lips,  my  hand  fondly  clasped  in  his. 

*  Troubles  now  came  tliiekly  upon  my  head.  As  that  fiJlh  com- 
mandtnent  is  '  the  first  with  promise,'  so,  I  believe,  that  my  unfilial 
resentment  Avas  visited  sorely  upon  me.  Mumma'a  health  rapidly 
fidled.  One  night  I  was  aroused  by  that  fearflil  cry  of  '  lire/  always 
alarming  in  a  crowded  city,  where  help  is  near  and  accessible,  but 
doubly  terrible  in  the  country,  far  from  relief  or  aid.  Surrounded 
only  by  the  frigiitened  servants,  one  of  whom  had  accidentally  dis- 
covered our  danger,  we  rescued  mamma,  "carried  her  to  one  of  the 
'  farthest  ncgro-houscs,  and  I  stood  with  folded  arms,  aflter  every  thing 
had  been  j^^aved  that  could  be  saved,  and  saw  my  dear  old  home 
"burned  to  the  groimd ;  worse,  there  was  a  high  wind,  the  oakg  were 
like  tinder,  sparks  fell  among  them,  nine  of  the  finest  perished,  and 
many  others  were  hopelessly  injured.     But  this  you  know. 

*  You  know  that  the  neiglibors  came  at  last  with  the  kindest  offers, 
and  it  was  at  Mr,  Ellis',  three  weeks  afterward,  that  mamma  died,  and 
I  was  left  alone  in  the  w^orld !  Alone  indeed !  I  have  no  relatives 
but  the  Leslies ;  mamma  was  an  only  child.  Your  sympathy,  dear 
Bertha,  your  house,  yourself,  every  thing  was  pressed  upon  me.  You 
delayed  your  European  trip,  you  were  eager  to  take  me  with  you : 
but  my  double  mourning  was  still  to  recent  to  permit  me,  even  had  1 
wished  it,  to  participate  in  your  schemes  of  pleasure,  and  I  feared  I 
should  prove  a  check  to  your  gayeties.  I  promised  to  join  you  after  a 
while  —  six  months  since  was  the  appointed  time  —  you  wrote  impa- 
tiently, chiding  my  postponement,  when  I  failed  to  keep  our  tryst. 
Now;  I  shall  explain  fully  what  I  merely  evaded  then.  My  dear  Ber- 
tha, I  am  a  beggar. 
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^  Recover  from  this  shock,  and  let  me  go  on.  Papa  made  no  ^11, 
had  no  debts.  Mamma  and  I  just  went  on  as  we  had  always  done.  I 
knew  we  were  not  rich,  but  we  had  always  lived  comfortably.  After 
her  death,  I  wished  to  rebuild  our  liouso ;  you  opposed  it :  I  was  ob- 
stinate —  considered  myself  old  enough  to  live  as  I  chose  —  consented 
to  engage  an  ancient  female  distant  cousin,  good  Miss  ParsonSi  to 
come  and  '  watch-dog '  me,  (since  you  and  the  world  thought  me  still 
young  and  pretty  enough  to  attract '  wolves,')  and  you  left  me,  at  a 
piivate  boarding-house,  busy  with  plans  and  builders'  estimates. 

'  My  house  was  finished,  a  modest  residence ;  and  I  called  in  mj 
bills,  and  the  inventory  of  my  fortune.  Debts  paid  —  you  know  my 
horror  of  debts  —  I  stand  mistress  of  a  brown  stone  cottage,  neatly 
furnished,  some  relics  of  old  plate  and  china,  enough  acres  of  land  to 
raise  vegetables  and  flowers,  ten  venerable  domestics,  whose  onited 
ages  would  amount  to  about  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  yean,  and 
not  one  sixpence  in  any  bank,  or  invested  in  any  further  shape. 

*'  I  could  begin  an  Arcadian  life  as  soon  as  I  pleased  on  cairots  and 
turnips  during  the  winter,  and  continue  this  vegetarian  diet  more  ex- 
tensively during  the  spring.  But  summer-time,  the  working  season 
of  the  industrious  ant,  would  prove  starving  days  to  me.  I  could  not 
live  in  the  country,  and  how  was  I  to  live  at  Rutledge-super-Mare? 

'  My  man-of-business,  busy  little  Mr.  Skerit,  advised  selling  Oak- 
level  at  a  '  fancy  price.'  Sell  Oaklevel  I  where  my  dear  mother  wis 
born,  Oaklevel  which  we  have  owned  since  before  the  Revolntloiil 
my  eyes  flashed  so  indignantly  that  the  little  man  started  in  hia  oh^l 
'I  wanted  to  know  how  we  had  filways  lived  during  my  fiuher'i 
lifetime  ?  Skerit  was  vaguely  uncertain,  and  verbosely  explaaatocy. 
I  sent  for  Mr.  Mulgrave,  my  father's  old  friend,  yet  his  junior  by  tf 
teen  years.  He  gave  his  time,  which  to  a  distinguished  lawyer  itTOij 
precious,  his  whole  attention,  and  finally  told  me  that  papa  was  a  \mi 
manager,  invested  badly,  each  year  had  decreased  his  capital;  Skerit 
was  *  honest  barely,'  and  I,  a  very  poor,  forlorn  little  woman.  He  did 
not  say  it  in  these  words. 

*  Unobtrusively  he  gaye  sympathy,  advice ;  he  would  have  gifM, 
had  I  permitted  it,  his  income.  In  a  shoit  time  he  did  offer  his  boaN^ 
his  plantation,  his  bank-stock,  his  &me,  his  name,  his  heart,  himiwIT 

*•  He  loves  me,  he  has  loved  me  since  I  was  a  wee  giri.  It  ia  an  li» 
reditary  love.  He  loved  our  poor  Emily,  and  has  only  traiufemd 
that  unacknowledged  passion  to  me. 

*  Do  I  love  him  with  the  love  I  have  loved  ?  No.  He  knowe  it»  I 
have  fluth  in  his  tenderness,  gratitude  for  his  affection,  esteem  fcr  hb 
character,  admiration  for  his  admirable  qualities,  oonfidmoe  in  1^  tnlk^ 
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hope  for  our  future.    Is  this  ei  ta  marry  upon?    I  close  my  eyei, 

and  leave  the  auswer  to  that  f 

'I  hnve  been  silent  to  yo     my 
Mi\  Mulgrave  is  so  much  oh  er  t        it  m 

yours  I  hia  gravity,  his  plain  exterior  jrou  c  (  , 

are  a  strong  advocate  for  love,  love  only,  in  nii  r  i, 

you  can  feel  that  love.    '  Then,*  I  heard  you       ,       jrc 
tish,  |HJsitive  voice,  *  do  n't  marry  at  all.'    "Vv  I  1  dOj  my  ' 

'  To  dig,  I  cannot,  to  beg,  I  am  ashamed/     You  will  not 
1  would  raarry  '  any  man ^  lord '  in  this  view  f    You  do  n       I        vo 
wliat  all  our  little  world  of  this  little  city  do,  and  say,  that  l  i       j 
ever  have  l>een  a  '  heartless  woman,'  that  I  wind  up  my  ot 

fish  conquests  and  frivolovo  tritling  by  umking  at  twenty-tii      a 
nago  of  convciiience  ?     The  world  aiid  its  Hayius^s  II         w<        i 
was  wallcing  behind  an   unconscious  couple  who  di;  m  tl: 

wentj  my  engagemenL     'Just   like   her,  said  one,  ''yoii  know 
jilted  Harry  Trevor  to  raarry  Robert  Glenn,  and  afler  alJ,  G      i 
did  n't  oH^r,     Served  her  right.*     '  Ye^,'  said  the  other  '  Ch  » 

'and  poor  Trevor  is  not  the  only  man  whose  happiness  she  lias 
destroyed*  Flirt  she  was,  and  tiirt  she  will  be  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter*' 

*1  write  this  name  quietly  now ;  without  a  falter  in  my  pen.  What 
of  the  state  of  my  heart,  my  memory,  rather,  in  that  quarter  ?  To 
such  a  question,  I  would  answer  frankly.  My  heart  is  like  Oaklevel. 
The  fire  has  passed  over  it,  not  a  vestige  remains  of  what  it  was. 
More,  I  could  as  well  hope  by  laying  tier  upon  tier  of  guano,  to  see 
springing  up  in  my  lifetime,  with  all  their  old  vigor,  that  noble  line 
of  beautiful  oaks ;  I  could  as  well  hope,  by  any  effort  of  mine,  to  feel 
within  my  breast,  the  same  wide-spreading,  luxuriant,  overshadowing 
freshness  of  passion  and  tremulous  love,  to  hear  again  the  wild  mel- 
ody of  the  birds  in  the  branches,  to  listen  to  the  wind-voice  softly 
sighing  among  the  leaves. 

'  No ;  scorched  and  withered,  I  dug  up  the  very  roots  of  those 
cherished  trees,  the  friends  of  my  childhood,  the  dear  companions  of 
my  girlhood.  I  struck  and  spared  n9t  I  Since  their  glory  was  de- 
stroyed, let  every  trace  be  banished. 

'  A  smooth  green  lawn,  and  clusters  of  rose-bushes,  osier  baskets 
filled  with  violets,  those  are  what  you  will  see,  dearest  Bertha,  when 
you  visit  Helen  Mulgrave.  The  resemblance,  the  march  of  circum- 
stances, is  still  more  complete.  I  can  no  longer  call  this  place  Oak- 
level,  where  oaks  are  none.  'My  World,'  I  have  christened  it.  Know 
us  both  under  our  new  names,  unchanged  to  you  and  yours.  What 
more  need  I  say  ?  What  more  can  I  say  ?  I  have  been  sitting  for 
hours,  writing  all  this.     I  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  life ; 
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some  misgivings  I  have,  I  do  n't  deny  it ;  solitary  I  am  ;  but  tor  very 
shame,  I  would  weep  now.  Away  with  such  feelings.  I  have  the 
love  of  an  honest  heart,  what  more  should  I  ask,  or  need  ? 

^Ever,  dearest  Bertha,  dear  and  faithful  Bertha,  fiiithfiilly  and 
dearly  yours,  Nkllt,' 

Olivia's  hand  stole  soflly  into  her  friend's.  There  was  a  profound 
silence,  you  could  have  heard  the  rain-drops  fall  from  the  roof,  heavily, 
one  by  one. 

The  wind  had  risen,  it  moaned  fitfully  by  gusts,  around  the  northern 
end  of  the  house.  Sylvia  went  to  the  same  window  at  which  she  had 
been  standing  hours  ago.  She  put  up  the  sash,  threw  open  the  riiot- 
tcr.  The  storm  had  passed,  clouds  slowly  sailed  across  the  sky,  \aa* 
rying  out  to  sea,  with  stately  march.  Streaks  of  faint  crimson  in  the 
east  show  the  approaching  dawn,  the  lamp  within  the  room  banied 
low  and  flickering.  '  Come  here,  Olivia ; '  she  pointed  to  Man,  the 
^  red  planet  Mars,'  and  winding  her  arm  around  Olivia's  waist,  doidf 

repeated : 

*  Star  of  the  unconqucred  will, 

He  rises  iu  my  breast 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 
And  calm  and  self-possessed. 

*  And  thou,  too,  whosoever  thou  art, 

That  rcadest  this  brief  psalm, 
As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 

*  Oh  I  fear  not,  in  a  world  like  tbia. 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is, 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.' 

*  To  suffer  and  be  strong.  I  am  not  strong,  Olivia.  No 
ments  now.  You  know  who  '  Helen '  is.  Her  life  has  been 
of  mistakes  and  experiments.  May  God  keep  you  from  the  Hunfl.  If 
you  can  extract  a  wholesome  moral  from  my  story,  your  evsemngkii 
not  been  wasted,  nor  this  storm  profitless.  The  morning  ia  flkieeJil 
hand,  ring  the  bell,  my  child,  although  we  shall  probably  ahnu  Ae 
poultry-yard  by  such  a  sound,  at  such  an  hour.  Don't  speak  toae^ 
now.  I  read  in  your  eyes,  in  your  expressive  face,  all  that  yim  ^ 
say. 

The  sleepy  butler  dragged  in  his  weary  feet,  scarcdy  < 
ing  this  long  night-watching,  and  staring  with  winking  lid%  «i  ik 
mistress  gave  her  orders. 

In  a  little  while,  every  light  was  extinguished,  and  i 
like  a  veil,  over  the  deep  calm  of  *  Sylvia's  Worli* 
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CHAPTEflPTllST.  I»'^P 

If  you  are  a  sod,  jouv  fatber  has  said  to  you :  '  Work ;  an  educated 
man  can  attaio  to  any  thing,'  If  you  are  ^  father,  you  have  said  to 
your  son  :  '  Study ;  a  good  education  ia  worth  a  fortune.*     Be  it  so  I 

On  the  iifleenth  of  September,  18S7,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  naom- 
ingi  a  post  man  entered  a  house  io  the  Rue  Meslay,  one  of  the  quietest 
Btieets  io  Paris,  although  it  crosses  one  of  the  noisiest  quarters  in  the 
world,  and  laying  down  a  letter  on  the  porter's  table,  said,  while 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  price  of  the  said  letter :  '  Mon* 
sieiir  Lob  run  !     Three  sous.' 

*  There  are  your  three  bous^^  said  the  portress,  placing  the  letter  in 
the  box  of  the  tenant  to  whom  it  was  addressed* 

Have  ytiu  sometimes  meditated  on  the  contents  of  a  letter  which 
you  could  not  open,  on  that  paper  sphinx,  folded  square,  and  which 
will  carry  from  one  point  of  earth  to  another  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  the 
hope  of  some  one,  while  remaining  silent  for  those  between  whose 
hands  it  passes  before  reaching  its  destination  ?  Have  you  appre- 
ciated the  benefit  of  a  letter  ?  You  have  said  to  yourself,  a  letter  is 
the  momentary  approach  of  distances,  it  is  a  shake  of  the  hand  across 
mountains,  it  is  the  invisible  chain  which  binds  the  worlds  together, 
A  letter,  like  Janus,  has  two  faces ;  it  is  a  babbler  and  dumb,  con- 
tains every  thing  and  says  nothing ;  it  is  full  of  interest,  of  heart,  or 
of  wit,  for  him  or  her  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  it  is  absurd  and  unin- 
telligible for  a  third  party  who  reads  it  by  accident.  Take  twenty 
letters  at  hazard  and  read  them  ;  one  will  be  a  business  letter,  this  a 
challenge,  that  an  invitation  to  dinner ;  and  yet  all  of  thera,  before 
being  opened,  had  the  same  look,  were  folded  in  the  same  way,  wore 
the  same  seal,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  mask.  Is  it  not  an  image  of 
Hfe  ?  What  different  emotions  under  that  envelope  which  is  called 
man,  and  which  is  always  the  same  !  Under  that  seal  which  is  named 
the  heart,  and  which  does  not  vary !  Then  one  day  you  take  the 
letter  which  caused  you  the  greatest  emotion  when  you  received  it, 
and  throw  it  into  the  fire  ;  its  characters  writhe  and  grimace  for  a  few 
moments  under  the  deadly  kiss  of  the  flame,  and  all  is  over ;  not  even 
ashes  remain  of  that  burned-up  past.  So  with  your  heart.  One  day, 
when  opening  it  with  curiosity,  you  found  in  it  a  name,  and  were 
happy;  then  this  name  disappeared,  and  you  became  indifferent. 
But  in  order  to  destroy  that  name,  you  had  no  need  to  burn  your 
heart  like  a  letter ;  the  name  effaced  itself,  and  the  written  page  has 
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become  once  more  a  blank  page,  yet  one  which  perhapti  would  fall  to 
dust  if  you  wished  again  to  write  something  upon  it. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1837,  then,  a  letter  was  brought  for 
M.  Lebrun,  Rue  Meslay. 

Wlio  was  this  M.  Lebrun,  and  what  did  this  letter  contain  ?  That 
is  the  question.  M.  Lebrun  was  a  corpulent  man  of  about  forty-five, 
who  had  made  a  small  fortune  in  linens,  had  had  a  wife,  and  still  had 
a  daughter.  There  you  have  reasons  already  for  his  receiving  a  letter. 
M.  Lebrun  was  ugly,  but  his  daughter  was  pretty ;  M.  Lebrun  was 
stupid,  but  his  daughter  was  sprightly ;  lastly,  M.  Lebrun  was  selfish, 
but  his  daughter  had  feeliiiir.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  all  these  de- 
fects. Mile.  Lebrun  led  M.  Lebrun  by  the  nose,  as  the  vulgar  say- 
ing is. 

When  M.  Lebrun's  servant-maid  went  down- stairs  to  go  out  and 
make  the  morning's  purchases,  the  portress  gave  her  the  letter  which 
she  had  just  received,  and  she,  on  her  return,  gave  it  to  her  master, 
who  was  seated  before  hia  desk,  enveloped  in  a  dressing-gown  of  a 
palm-leaf  pattern,  in  imitation  of  cashmere,  and  was  writing  letters, 
too,  in  his  turn.  M.  Lebrun  had  long  been  in  business,  as  we  said  just 
now,  and  during  all  that  time  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  bis  own 
correspondence,  and  to  write  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  his  cor- 
respondents in  the  provinces  and  abroad.  For  four  years  M.  Lebnui 
had  now  done  no  business  with  any  one,  but  he  was  convinced  that  he 
still  did  some,  and  would  not  have  let  a  morning  pass  without  writing 
four  or  five  letters  at  least.  What  he  put  in  that  correspondence 
none  could  have  told,  not  even  himself;  but  he  wrote,  he  looked  boflj, 
it  was  all  he  wanted. 

M.  Lebrun  had  even  hit  upon  a  phrase  on  this  subject  which  pleased 
him,  and  which  he  often  repeated,  accomoanying  it  with  his  retired* 
tradesman  smile  :  '  I  know  very  well  when  I  shall  die,*  he  would  say. 
'  When  shall  you  die  ? '  people  would  ask  him.  '  I  shall  die  on  the  ere 
of  the  day,  when  I  shall  write  no  more.' 

M.  Lebrun  was  at  his  desk  then,  and  in  order  to  see  better  what  he 
was  writing,  he  had  raised  his  spectacles  upon  his  forehead;  for,  as 
you  have  doubtless  remarked,  when  a  man  who  wears  apeetadet 
wishes  to  see  a  thing  distinctly,  he  raises  his  spectacles  halj^way  op 
iiis  forehead,  or  lowers  them  down  to  the  end  of  his  nose,  so  as  to  ne 
above  them  or  below  them. 

I  have  noticed  this  so  often,  that  I  have  come  to  belieye  that  h  ii 
only  people  pursued  by  the  police,  and  who  wish  to  disguise  their  ap* 
pearance,  who  persist  in  wearing  spectacles  and  ruining  their  ejeal^ 
forcing  themselves  to  look  through  a  glass. 

By  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  Julia  was  at  her  ikther*lB  side 
when  the  servant  brought  the  letter  which  the  portress  had  gi? 


?.. 


Of  course  Jnlia  was  the  Chrigtbn  name  of  Mile.  Lebrun,  We  say  by 
tlie  merest  chance  in  the  woHd^  because  usually  Julia  did  not  rise  be- 
fore half-past  ten,  t^o  fis  to  breakfast  at  eleven-  A  slight  blush,  which 
colored  her  cheeks  when  s^he  saw  the  waiting  of  the  letter  which  her 
father  was  going  to  open,  would  perhaps  have  Itidicated  to  an  ob- 
server, had  oue  been  present,  that  this  morning's  letter  was  no 
stranger  to  the  chance  which  caused  Julia  to  find  herself  up  at  eight 
o'clock. 

We  said  that  Julia  was  charming  \  we  are  now  going  to  prove  it. 
She  was  of  the  middle  height,  had  black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  a  rose 
complexion  and  white  teeth,  weU-rount^ed  shoulders,  and  a  slender 
figure^  well-shaped  arms  and  delicate  hands,  rounded  limb«  and  a  little 
foot, 

0  ye  kind  mysteries  of  nature  or  civilization  !  that  give  pretty 
daughters  to  very  ugly  fathers,  be  blessed  without  discussion  and  re- 
ceived without  inquiry ! 

*  Stay ! '  said  M.  Lebrun,  trying  to  make  out  the  address  of  the 
letter  in  question,  '  I  do  n't  know  that  hand-writing.' 

And  M.  Lebrun,  throwing  himself  back  into  his  morocco-covered 
arm-chair,  bit  the  end  of  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  con- 
tinued to  study  the  handwriting  of  the  letter. 

*  Open  it,  papa ;  you  will  soon  see  from  whom  it  comes,'  said  Julia, 
laying  her  arm  on  the  back  of  the  chair  and  leaning  toward  her 
father  with  a  violent  beating  at  the  heart. 

'  You  are  right,'  said  the  father  ;  and  he  undid  the  seal.  We  are 
particular  about  the  word  *  undid,'  because  M.  Lebrun  belonged  to 
that  class  of  men  who,  being  convinced  that  every  word  in  a  letter  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  never  tear  it  open  but  undo  the  seal  gently, 
BO  as  to  not  lose,  by  too  much  haste,  a  single  word  of  the  missive, 
which  word  might,  by  its  absence,  take  away  from  the  letter,  or  at 
any  rate  from  the  sentence  out  of  which  it  was  taken,  a  part,  or  eveh 
the  whole  of  its  meaning. 

*  Ah  !  it  comes  from  M.  Leon,'  said  M.  Lebrun,  going  directly  to 
the  signature. 

*  Ah  !  indeed,'  said  Julia. 

*  What  can  that  agreeable  young  man  have  to  say  to  me  ?  Let  ub 
Bee.'    And  M.  Lebrun  read  aloud  : 

*  Sir :  you  will  think  my  letter  very  strange,  and  my  request  is  a 
very  bold  one.'  « 

'  What  a  fine  hand  the  fellow  writes ! '  cried  M.  Lebrun,  stopping 
short ;  '  what  a  hand  for  a  book-keeper !  Unluckily  for  him,  be  is 
not  one.     Let  us  go  on.' 

'  And  my  request  is  a  very  bold  one,'  M.  Lebrun  repeated,  dwelling 
on  tbe  words.     *  But  I  can  no  longer  resist  the  desires  of  my  heart, 
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and  if  I  am  to  die,  I  would  rather  die  of  70m*  refusal  than  of  sus- 
pense.' 

'  What  does  that  mean  ? ' 

'  Go  on,  papa.' 

The  linen-draper  went  on  reading. 

'  I  love  your  daughter,  and  Mile.  Julia,  I  think,  loves  me.' 

M.  Lebrun  gave  a  spring  in  his  chair  on  reading  this  sentence. 

*  He  loves  you,  and  you  love  him ! '  he  cried.    *  Have  I  read  right  ?  • 

*  Yes,  papa.' 

'  So  you  own  it  ? ' 

*  My  mother  loved  you,  and  surely  I  can  love  M.  L6on.' 

*  It  is  true  ;  but  then  I  was  in  business.' 

*  Well,  papa,'  Julia  replied,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  *  if  that  is 
why  my  mother  loved  you,  it  is  for  the  opposite  reason  that  I  love  H. 
Leon.' 

*  But  what  does  he  want  ?  ' 

*  He  wants  my  hand.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  his  request  is  a  bold  one.  But  how  do  you  knov 
that  he  wants  your  hand  ?  ' 

^  Because  he  told  me  yesterday  that  he  would  write  and  ask  70a 
for  it.' 

*  So  you  were  talking  to  one  another  in  secret  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  papa.' 

'  Often  ? ' 
'  Very  often.' 
*0h!' 

*  He  said  he  would  love  me  all  his  life.' 

*  And  you  answered  him  ? ' 

'  That  I  would  love  him  to  the  end  of  my  days.' 
'  And  when  did  you  talk  together  in  that  style  ?  ' 

*  When  I  was  pouring  out  your  tea.' 
'And  that  went  on  under  my  eyes? ' . 

*  Always.'       ^ 

'  And  I  saw  nothing  of  it  ?  ' 

'  You  could  not  sec  any  thing,  papa ;  you  always  had  your  tpeotadei 
on.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  M.  Lebrun,  rising  and  folding  np  the  letter  witk 
out  finishing  it,  '  very  good.  Miss ;  you  will  go  back  to  boai^g- 
school.' 

'  What  shall  I  do  there  ? '  asked  Jiilia,  in  a  tone  which  proTedthil 
she  was  not  the  least  in  the  world  afraid  of  her  fiither'a  threats^  Md 
that  she  was  certain  of  having  the  best  of  the  bargUD. 

'  You  will  stay  there  till  I  have  found  you  a  bosband.' 

*  Of  your  own  choosing,  papa  ? ' 
'  Of  my  choosing.' 
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'All !  then  I  won't  marry  him/  ^^j, 

*  You  won't  marry  him  ?  '  4 

*  Because  ?  '  .^♦^*. 

*  Because  it  will  not  be  M»  Leon,'  •m           • 

*AhI  then  you  mean  to  have  M.  Leon  ?  *  •      , > 

'Yes,  papa,'  •...<,/ 

'  You  won't  have  any  one  else  ? '  .... 

'  No,  papa.' 

'  And  you  think  1  will  consent  to  the  match  ? '  .  =^ 

^  Yea,  papu,' 

*  I  shall  write  %vord  to  M.  Leon  not  to  set  foot  in  my  house  again.' 

*  Oh !  I  shall  see  him  all  the  same,' 

*  And  where,  please  t ' 

*  At  ray  window,  and  I  will  Avrite  to  him.' 

*  You  '11  write  to  him  !     And  what  will  you  write  to  him  ?  ' 

*  That  I  love  him,  that  you  are  a  tyrant,  and  that,  when  I  am  of 
age,  I  will  marry  him  in  spite  of  you.' 

'  And  where  did  you  get  those  fine  principles  ?  ' 

*  I  read  them.' 

*  In  what  book  ? ' 

*  In  the  Code.' 

*  In  the  Code  !  Who  would  ever  believe  that  that  tabernacle  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  of  the  laws  of  society  contains  such  things ! ' 

'Article  227,  chapter. on  the  rights  of  major  children.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  dowry  you  will  have  when  you  marry  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  papa  ;  sixty  thousand  francs.' 

'  I  will  suppress  your  dowry.' 

'  You  cannot.  It  is  my  mother's  fortune.  When  I  come  of  age 
y9u  will  have  to  give  me  my  accounts.  Article  86,  chapter  on 
guardianship.' 

'  And  who  told  you  that  all  those  things  were  in  the  Code  ?  ' 

'  M.  Leon  ;  you  know  that  he  knows  every  thing,  papa.' 

'  And  that  he  has  nothing,  on  the  other  hand.' 

'  No  matter,  he  will  make  his  fortune.' 

'  Never.' 

'  You  have  told  him  so  yourself.' 

'I!' 

'  You  ;  I  have  heard  you  compliment  him  a  score  of  times  on  his 
good  education,  and  add,  that  with  that  he  was  certain  of  the  future. 
Come,  my  little  papa,  sit  down  again  and  let  us  chat.' 

M.'  Lebrun  sat  down  again,  and  Julia  on  his  knee. 

'  You  love  me  dearly,  do  n't  you  ?  '  said  the  young  girl,  arranging 
the  knots  of  her  father's  cravat. 
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'  Yes,  and  it  is  only  - 


*  Because  you  love  me  that  you  do  n't  want  me  to  marry  M.  Leon ; 
is  n't  that  it  ?  Well  then,  I  tell  you  papa,  this  marriage  must  take 
place.' 

*  No ;  M.  Leon  has  nothing.  You  cannot  be  happy  if  you  keep 
house  on  three  thousand  francs  a  year,  even  supposing  you  can  get 
five  per  cent  for  your  sixty  thousand,  which  is  difficult  now-a-days ; 
you  will  not  have  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  are 
my  fortune,  before  my  death,  and,  thank  God,  I  have  good  health ; 
consequ(»ntly,  you  need  a  husband  who  will  bring  you  at  least  what 
you  will  bring  him,  sixty  thousand  francs.' 

'  M.  Leon  will  make  them.' 

*  Let  him  make  them  ;  we  will  see  about  it  afterwards.' 

'If  you  had  gone  on  reading  the  letter,  you  would  not  have  got  so 
angry,  and  we  should  have  understood  each  other  immediately.' 

'Then  you  know  what  there  is  at  the  end  of  this  letter?' 

'  Certf  inly,  for  I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  my  pocket.' 

'  Oh  !  what  imps  yon  girls  are  !  ' 

]\ronsieur  Lebrun  took  up  the  letter  again. 

'  To  be  the  husband  of  your  daughter  is  the  only  ambition,  the 
single  aim,  of  my  life.  But  I  wish  to  make  her  happy,  and  she  can 
only  be  so,  if  she  is  in  a  condition  to  want  for  nothing,  and  to  be  able 
to  satisfy  all  her  wants,  all  her  caprices  even.  You  know  how  well 
fducated  I  am,  and  how  many  resources  educjition  and  the  arts  offer 
to  one  who  has  studied  them.  Grant  me  a  year.  During  that  year  I 
will  set  to  work,  supported  by  the  lK)i)e  of  the  result,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  I  will  come  and  ask  Mile.  Julia  of  you;  for,  in  that  time, 
if  I  do  not  sleep,  if  I  live  o:i  bread  and  water,  I  shall  have  laid  up 
fifty  thousand  francs  at  least,  and  that  will  be  a  beginning.  Labor 
omnia  vincAt  Improbiis. 

'  What  does  that  phrase  mean  V ' 

'  Stubborn  toil  triumphs  over  every  thing,'  said  Julia. 

'  You  understand  Latin,  then  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  papa.' 

'  You  understand  Latin  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  it  was  M.  Leon  who  taught  it  me,  so  that  ho  could  con 
spend  with  me  in  a  language  which  you  did  not  understimd.  B 
finish  reading  the  letter.' 

'  If  in  a  year,'  M.  Lebrun  continued,  who  could  not  get  over 
daughter's  understanding  Latin,  'I  have  not  succeeded,  then,  Sir, 
can  dispose  of  the  hand  of  Mile.  Julia,  and  nothing  will  any  loogeJ 
main  for  mc,  except  to  die.' 

'  Well,  what  do  you  say,  papa? ' 

'  It  is  reasonable  enough.' 
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*  That  w  good  ;  bo  you  consent  ? '  •  '»>        • 

*  I  e oppose  I  must,  as  you  wish  it*'  ' 

*  In  a  year  you  will  give  M*  Lei>n  my  hand  ? ' 

'  If  in  a  year  M,  Leon  bas  made  and  brings  to  me  fifty  thousand 
francs.* 

'  He  '11  make  them.  So  I  can  announce  thk  good  newa  to  bim»  and 
tell  him  to  come  up  and  thank  you.' 

'What!'  '    ^ 

'  He  is  waiting  for  your  answer,  below  in  the  street.'  » 

'  You  'v€  scon  him  there  ?  ' 

'  I  know  he  is.  He  told  me  yesterday  he  would  be  in  the  street  at 
nine  this  morninj]^,  and  there 's  nine  o'clock  striking.' 

Julia  approached  the  window,  opened  it,  and  moving  her  finger 
quickly  two  or  three  times  in  succession  towards  her  eyes,  she  had 
thus  made  the  gesture  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world  means  '  come  ;' 
and  he  to  whom  she  had  made  this  gesture,  and  who  leaped  with  joy 
on  seeing  it,  rushed  into  the  house. 

CHAPTER       SECOND. 

*  Thaxk  my  father,'  said  the  young  girl,  pushing  Leon  towards  M. 
Lebrun  ;  '  he  accepts  your  offer.' 

*  Many  thanks ! '  cried  Loon,  taking  the  father's  hands. 
'So  you  really  love  my  daughter ?  ' 

'  With  my  whole  soul,  Sir.' 

'And  you  think  you  will  attain  your  object.' 

'  I  am  certain  of  it.' 

'  What  do  you  possess  already? ' 

'Nothing.' 

'  Yet  you  have  a  situation  ;  you  have  told  me  so  several  times.' 

'  Yes,  Sir  ;  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.' 

*  What  do  you  get  a  month  ? ' 

'  A  hundred  and  thirteen  francs  seventy-live  centimes.' 

'That  is  not  enough.' 

'  I  am  going  to  leave  the  situation  in  consequence.' 

'  Take  care  !  Perhaps  you  will  not  make  as  much  as  that,  with  all 
your  education.' 

'Undeceive  yourself,  Sir.  Happily,  we  live  in  an  age  when  labor 
finds  its  reward.' 

'  Still,  so  far  you  have  only  found  a  hundred  and  thirteen  francs 
seventy-five  centimes,  a  month.' 

'  So  far  I  had  not  loved.  Sir ;  and  that  slight  sum  sufficed  for  my 
simple  tastjes.' 

'  Well,  you  know  a  great  many  things,'  said  M.  Lebrun,  with  the 
admiration  of  the  man  who  has  never  known  any  thing  but  his  own 
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*  Yes,  and  it  is  only — -. — ' 

*  Because  you  love  me  that  you  do  n't  want  me  to  marry  M.  Leon ; 
is  nH  that  it  ?  Well  then,  I  tell  you  papa,  this  marriage  must  take 
place.' 

*  No ;  M.  Loon  has  nothing.  You  cannot  be  happy  if  you  keep 
house  on  three  thousand  francs  a  year,  even  supposing  you  can  get 
five  per  cent  for  your  sixty  thousand,  which  is  difficult  now-a-days ; 
you  will  not  have  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fiancs,  which  are 
my  fortune,  before  my  death,  and,  thank  God,  I  have  good  health ; 
consequently,  you  need  a  husband  who  will  bring  you  at  least  what 
you  will  bring  him,  sixty  thousand  francs.' 

*.M.  Leon  will  make  them.' 

*  Let  him  make  them  ;  we  will  see  about  it  afterwards.' 

*  If  you  had  gone  on  reading  the  letter,  you  would  not  have  got  so 
angry,  and  we  should  have  understood  each  other  immediately.' 

'  Then  you  know  what  there  is  at  the  end  of  this  letter  ? ' 

*  Certfinly,  for  I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  my  pocket.' 

*  Oh  I  what  imps  you  girls  are  ! ' 
Monsieur  Lebrun  took  up  the  letter  again. 

*  To  be  the  husband  of  your  daughter  is  the  only  ambition,  the 
single  aim,  of  my  life.  But  I  wish  to  make  her  happy,  and  she  can 
only  be  so,  if  she  is  in  a  condition  to  want  for  nothing,  and  to  be  able 
to  satisfy  all  her  wants,  all  her  caprices  even.  You  know  how  well 
educated  I  am,  and  how  many  resources  education  and  the  arts  offer 
to  one  who  has  studied  them.  Grant  me  a  year.  During  that  year  I 
will  set  to  work,  supported  by  the  hope  of  the  result,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  I  will  come  and  ask  Mile.  Julia  of  you;  for,  in  that  time, 
if  I  do  not  sleep,  if  I  live  o:i  bread  and  water,  I  shall  have  laid  up 
fifty  thousand  francs  at  least,  and  that  will  be  a  beginning.  Labor 
omnia  vincit  Improbus. 

'  What  does  that  phrase  mean  ? ' 

'  Stubborn  toil  triumphs  over  every  thing,'  said  Julia. 

*  You  understand  Latin,  then  ? ' 

*  Yes,  papa.' 

'  You  understand  Latin  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  it  was  M.  Leon  who  taught  it  mc,  so  that  he  could  corre- 
spond with  me  in  a  language  which  you  did  not  understand.  But 
finish  reading  the  letter.' 

'  If  in  a  year,'  M.  Lebrun  continued,  who  could  not  get  over  his 
daughter's  understanding  Lai  in,  '  I  have  not  succeeded,  then.  Sir,  you 
can  dispose  of  the  hand  of  Mile.  Julia,  and  nothing  will  any  longer  re- 
main for  me,  except  to  die.' 

'  Well,  what  do  you  say,  papa? ' 

'  It  is  reasonable  enough.' 
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ragged  man,  who  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days,  was  Leon,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  blowing  out  his  brains. 

-  A  letter  lay  on  the  table.    This  letter  bore  the  name  and  address 
of  Julia.    It  contained  only  these  words : 

*I  have  done  every  thing  to  make  the  sum  which  your  father  asked, 
I  am  poorer  than  when  I  last  saw  you ;  and  I  have  not  tasted  food  for 
two  days.  When  you  receive  this  letter  I  shall  have  died  thinkiug  of 
you.  A  pistol-bullet  will  have  done  what  hunger  would  have  effected 
if  I  had  still  dared  to  hope. 

*  May  you  be  happy,  Julia ;  this  will  be  my  last  wish  before  dying. 

'  L£ON. 

•IS^At/tt^y,  1838/ 

L6on  read  the  letter  again  for  the  last  time  and  sealed  it. 

*  Come,'  said  he,  '  let  us  spare  ourselves  the  six  weeks  which  still 
separate  me  from  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1838  ;'  and  he  loaded 
the  pistol  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  preparing  himself  to  put  it  to  his 
forehead  ;  for  he  who  knew  every  thing,  knew  that  it  is  at  the  temple, 
and  not  in  the  mouth,  that  you  must  fire  a  pistol,  if  you  wish  certain 
and  instant  death. 

At  the  moment  that  he  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger,  his  door  sud- 
denly opened,  giving  entrance  to  a  burly  man  with  a  pimply  face,  wear- 
ing a  cloth  waistcoat  and  a  white  apron,  tucked  up  on  one  side.  This 
human  mastodon  was  the  keeper  of  the  tavern  where  Leon  lived,  if 
it  can  be  called  living. 

Leon's  first  movement,  that  movement  which  one  can  never  control, 
was,  not  to  pull  the  trigger,  but  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  its  posi- 
tion, and  to  hide  his  weapon  behind  his  back. 

But  this  movement  did  not  escape  the  tavern-keeper,  who  walked 
up  to  the  young  man,  and  said  to  him :  *  What  are  you  about  there  ? ' 
And  he  drew  towards  him  the  hand  and  the  pistol.  '  You  were  going 
to  blow  out  your  brains  ?  ' 

Leon  made  a  sign  to  the  aftirmative. 

'  And  the  forty  shillings  you  owe  me  ?  ' 

'I  have  not  got  them.' 

'  So  you  not  only  do  n't  pay  me,  but  you  are  actually  going  to  shoot 
yourself  in  my  house  ;  that  is,  you  will  bring  disgrace  on  my  establish- 
ment, and  leave  a  dead  man  on  my  hands  ?    Give  me  your  pistol.' 

'  Why  ? ' 

'Why  !  To  hinder  you  from  killing  yourself  before  you  pay  me. 
After  that,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,  but  still 
you  will  have  to  do  it  away  from  here.' 

'So  I  have  not  even  liberty  to  die:'  Leon  murmured;  for  the 
wretchedness,  despair,  and  hunger,  and  the  emotion  which  precedes 
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suicide,  had  thrown  him  into  a  state  of  complete  prostration,  and, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he  gave  the  weapon  to  his  host. 

*Afler  all,'  he  said,  'I  owe  you  money,  I  belong  to  you,  do  what 
you  hke  with  me.     Have  me  arrested  if  you  think  fit.* 

'  You  are  very  unhappy,  then  ?  ' 

*  Ah !  indeed  I  am.' 

'  You  can't  do  any  thing,  then  ? ' 

*  I  can  do  any  thing  ?  ' 
'  Any  thing  ?*' 

'  Yes,  any  thing,  from  Arabic  and  Greek  down  to  the  way  to  make 
economical  soap.     Well,  then,  I  am  dying  of  hunger.* 

*  Oh  !  hang  it !  Thai's  not  the  stuif  to  get  a  living  by,  and  you  are 
not  the  first.' 

'  I  wished  to  give  lessons ;  I  was  offered  twelve  hundred  fhuics  a 
year !  Twelve  hundred  francs  for  spending  all  my  days  in  trying  to 
teach  a  parcel  of  idiots  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  every  one 
more  ignorant^  more  disagreeable,  more  ugly,  than  another.' 

*  What  next  ?  ' 

'  After  that,  I  made  a  translation  of  some  Arabic  songs,  magnificent 
songs,  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  and  capable  of  transforming  the 
whole  of  northern  literature.' 

'Well?' 

*  Well,  the  publisher  wanted  two  thousand  francs  to  print  mj 
translation.' 

*  You  ought  to  have  tried  something  else.' 

*  So  I  did.  1  asked  lor  work  from  the  French  government,  a  oop7 
of  a  pioture." 

*  You  got  it  directly  ?  They  say  that  in  France,  governments  «l- 
tend  to  nothing  but  eut'ouraging  the  arts.' 

^  I  was  oAered  eight  hundred  francs  to  copy  a  Velasqaez,  and  then 
was  a  year's  work  \\\  it.' 

*  Ah  I  that 's  very  amusing!  Go  or./  said  the  host,  phicing  his  hsnds  oa 
his  hips  and  appearing  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  all  that  he  heard. 

*  All !  it  amuses  you,  does  it  ? ' 
^  Vastly.' 

And  the  tavorn-kee)vr  sat  down,  for  he  h.ad  just  reflected  that  ha 
should  be  more  comfortable  >it:ing  than  standing. 

*  1  addressed  myself  to  a  iournal.'  Lion  continued,  *  with  a  viev  ta 
transl.\ti!\i:  ttu-  foreign  news.  a:ui  wrhing  scientific  articles.  Aft  the 
end  .  f  a  n:on:h  I  had  made  eighty  fnincs,  an  i  lect-ived  orderanotta 
write  v^u  soU:hv  ag:un.  the  subsoriK^rs  having  written  to  sajthitil 
was  tiroSv*:r.c/ 

^  .Vh !  yos.  so;cr.;iiio  articles:  one  can*t  stand  that  sort  of  this|^* 
and  I  ho  ir.:v  keeper  gave  a  stupid  laugh. 
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'  I  then  scraped  together  all  my  resourcea  and  came  to  England.* 

*  You  did  Hglit.* 

'  Speaking  English  perf<^ctly,  I  coonted  on  giving  French  lessons' to 
yonng  gentlemen  ;  but  I  had  the  thoitghtlesi^ne^s  to  prauountio  ttm 
word  *  chemise  *  before  a  lady,  tbe  mother  of  one  of  yonr  country- 
men, and  the  same  day  I  was  dismissed**  » 

'  And  sinee  then?  ' 

^  Since  tlien  I  hsive  done  nothing,  I  came  to  live  at  yonr  bouae, 
aad  I  owe  yuu  forty  shillings.' 

*  Yuu  ought  to  have  been  content  with  the  first  place  you  got,  that 
at  twelve  hundred  francs/ 

*  Content  with  that  ?     I  would  have  died  first/ 

'  I  atn  contented  with  what  I  have,  I  am  sure,'  said  the  tayem- 
kee]K4',  with  pride,  *  and  for  these  twenty  yeara  1  ba¥G  done  my  own 
cooking/ 

*  I  should  perhaps  have  been  contented  if  I  had  not  been  in  love.' 

*  You  are  in  love  ?  ' 

'Yes;  and  to  win  the  girl  I  loved,  I  was  obliged  to  make  fifty 
thousand  francs  in  one  year.' 

*  Fifty  thousand  francs  in  one  year,  when  I,  I  have  even  now  only 
a  thousand  pounds,  the  half  of  what  you  wanted,  and  after  twenty 
years  !     You  are  mad,  my  friend  ! ' 

*  And  in  hix  weeks  the  year  expires.  That  is  why  I  preferred  dying 
to-day,  to  waiting  for  thnt  time.' 

The  inn-kecpcr  api^eared  to  be  deep  in  thought. 
'  I  have  an  idea,'  he  cried  suddenly. 

*  You  ? ' 

*  1 !     You  want  fifty  thousand  francs  ?  ' 

*  Yes.' 

'  If  I  get  you  sixty  thousand,  will  you  give  me  ten  ? ' 
Leon  looked  at  the  inn-keeper  as  one  looks  at  a  madman. 
'  I  am  speaking  seriously.' 
'  You  can  procure  me  sixty  thousand  francs  ?  ' 
'  Within  a  month  of  tliis.' 

Leon  rose  and  sprang  at  his  host's  neck,  but  he  repulsed  this  fiunili- 
arity  with  his  hand,  and  continued : 

*  Have  you  a  good  appetite  ?  ' 

'  Excellent !     But  what  does  my  appetite  matter? ' 
'  Have  you  committed  any  excesses  ? ' 
'  Never.' 

*  You  will  marry  the  girl  you  love.' 
'What?' 

'  Be  brave,  that 's  all  you  need.' 
'  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Dress  yourself.' 
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iufusions  of  leaves ;  second,  coffees,  or  infusions  of  seeds ;  and  third, 
cocoas,  which  are  thin  soups  or  gruels  rather  than  infusions. 

A  tradition  respecting  the  oi-igin  of  the  tea-plant,  handed  down 
from  the  third  century,  runs  thus : '  A  pious  hermit,  who,  in  his  watdi- 
ings  and  prayers  had  often  been  overtaken  by  sleep,  so  that  his  eye- 
lids closed,  against  his  will,  in  holy  wrath  against  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh,  he  cut  them  off  and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  Well  {deased 
with  this  mark  of  his  devoted n  ess,  a  god  caused  a  tea-shrub  to  spring 
out  of  them,  the  leaves  of  which  exhibit  the  form  of  an  eyelid  bor- 
dered with  lashes  and  possess  the  wonderful  gift  of  hindering  sleep.' 

A  similar  tradition  exists  concerning  the  origin  of  the  coffee-plant. 

The  Chinese  claim  for  tea  that,  ^  it  is  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  if 
taken  in  excess,  produces  exhaustion  and  lassitude.'  It  increases  the 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  imparts  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness.  Its  three 
principal  ingredients  arc  tlicine,  tannic  acid,  and  a  volatile  oil.  The 
first  contributes  its  enlivening  properties  ;  the  second,  its  astringenoy ; 
and  the  third  its  narcotic  principle,  which  last  is  very  powerful  in  re- 
cently prepared  tea.  The  Chinese  never  use  that  which  is  less  than  a 
year  old,  thus  allowing  the  volatile  oil  partially  to  escape.  This  oil 
is  not  a  natural  constituent  of  the  plant,  but  is  generated  during  the 
roasting  process.  Tea  lessens  the  loss  of  the  system  by  perspiration, 
arrests  the  mctamorphosic  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and  thereby 
lessens  the  quantity  of  nutriment  necessary  to  the  repair  of  the  body. 

Coffee  resembles  tea  in  its  chemical  constituents,  theine  or  caffeiiM^ 
for  the  terms  are  synonymous,  and  a  volatile,  empyreumatio  oil  fbrro- 
ing  the  prominent  principles.  As  is  the  case  with  tea,  the  oil  is  piro- 
duccd  during  the  roasting  process.  Chemists  have  assayed  to  deter^ 
mine  to  which  of  these  substances  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  beverages 
are  due ;  but,  practically  considered,  such  investigations  are  no  bettor 
than  scientific  nonsense.  When  the  devotee  of  the  bowl  raises  the 
potion  to  his  lips,  he  does  not  pause  to  ask  what  part  of  the  chenueal 
formula  for  alcohol  (C4 II^;  O^)  it  is  that  burns  his  palate,  nor  does  the 
hungry  man  care  whether  it  be  empyreumatio  oil  or  oil  of  vitriol  that 
satisfies  his  craving  as  he  sips  his  cup  of  coffee.  In  the  same  nuuiner 
as  tea,  coffee  lessens  the  excretions  and  arrests  metamorphosis. 

The  ingredients  of  cocoa  are  similar  to  those  of  tea  and  ooffee^  wilh 
the  addition  of  cocoa-butter  and  a  greater  proportion  of  starch  and 
gluten.  A  volatile  oil  is  produced  by  roasting,  as  with  tea  and  ( 
and  a  peculiar  principle,  called  theobromine,  corresponds  to 
Cocoa  has  no  qualities  superior  to  those  of  the  two  beverages  already 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  more  nutritions.  On  aeooonl 
of  the  large  percentage  of  cocoa-butter,  it  taxes  the  digestive  oigani 
more  than  either  of  the  other  beverages. 

Every  thing  in  the  great  realm  of  nature  has  boen  created,  and  is 


sustained  oo  the  priueiple  of  growth  and  decaf,  of  supply  and  waste. 
Reverse  tbis  law^  and  the  result  k  destr action  and  death  ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  this  process  is  retarded  does  tbe  organism  Bufler  de- 
teri oration.  In  the  vegetahlo  kingdom  the  process  is  continually 
repeated.  Without  it  neither  man^  nor  beast,  nor  tree  could  exist  for 
a  single  day.  Without  constant  change,  a  proeess  of  inhalation  and 
exhalation  —  to  use  a  more  claisical  term^  a  perpetual  metamor 
phosis  —  the  human  body  would  soon  become  a  loathsome  mass  of 
putrefaction.  The  old  and  worn-out  particles  must  be  thrown  off  to 
give  place  for  new  material,  which,  in  turn,  after  performing  its  office 
in  the  vital  laboratory,  is  displaced  by  a  new  supply.  As  soon  as  tbe 
supply  is  stopped,  the  vital  domain  stiffers.  Emaciation  and  dissolu- 
tion result  from  its  protracted  refusal.  It  Mlows,  that  any  substance 
which  serves  to  ar resist  the  constant  waste  and  renewal  of  the  tissues, 
while  it  actually  diminishes  the  quantity  of  nutriment  necessary  to  the 
BUppoit  of  the  system,  it  vitiates  the  qtiaUty  of  the  tissues  by  causing 
them  to  retain  particles  which  are  effete  and  should  be  excreted.  The 
rule  will  hold  good  io  every  ease,  and  with  all  substances:  just  in  pro- 
portioa  as  we  decrease  the  quantity  of  materia  necessary  to  supply 
the  waste  of  the  system,  do  we  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  tissues. 
These  beverages  tax  the  organs  of  excretion  by  furnishing  new  sub- 
stances, thoine,  tannic  acid,  etc.,  to  be  expelled  \  and  these  latter  in 
theh'  eliminatory  passjjge  serve  to  cotistringe  and  clog  the  excretory 
ducts,  thus  causing  other  exu^aueous  matters  to  be  retained*  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiomatic  aphorism  in  physiology  that,  whatever 
is  gained  in  quantity  is  lost  in  quality,  if  the  gain  bo  through  the 
agency  of  arresters  of  nietamorphosii?. 

Again,  we  most  beware  of  accepting  the  abnormal  action  of  the 
system  consequent  upon  the  use  ol"  stimulants  as  the  direct  action  of 
the  stimulants  themselves.  Vital  action  and  reaction  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  specific  action.  Increase  the  ordinary  load  of  your  draught- 
horso  slightly,  and  he  will  step  a  little  more  firmly;  double  it,  and  he 
will  put  forth  uncommon  effort  and  move  faster  than  with  an  ordinary 
load ;  apply  the  whip,  and  he  will  strain  his  muscles  to  their  utmost, 
and  probably  break  bis  harness  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that 
tbe  increased  demand  for  exertion  and  the  prompting  of  his  driver 
produce  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  animal.  The 
human  organism  acts  upon  the  same  principle.  It  performs  its  ordi- 
nary labor  quietly.  The  vital  machinery,  if  unimpeded,  moves  with 
very  little  friction  from  the  dawn  of  life  until  stopped  by  the  chill  of 
death.  When  any  substance,  deleterious  to  its  delicate  tissues,  is  in- 
troduced into  the  system  through  the  digestive  organs,  intelligence  is 
at  once  telegraphed  to  the  capital  of  the  vital  domain,  and  an  extra 
force  is  dispatched  to  defend  the  structures  and  dislodge  the  intruder. 
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^  I  have  none ;  I  was  employed  in  a  government  office,  and  I  left 
my  situation  to  turn  my  knowledge  to  profit  in  another  way.' 

*  You  are  a  man  of  learning,  then  ?  * 

*  I  have  received  a  pretty  good  education.' 

'  We  have  in  our  society  a  distinguished  Hellenist,  Lord  Bourlam.* 
^  I  have  heard  speak  of  him ;  but  he  has  made  many  nustakes  in 
his  translation  of  Orpheus.' 

*  We  have  Lord  Gastrouck,  the  Orientalist.' 

'  Who  has  fallen  into  many  errors  in  his  studies  on  the  poet  SadL' 

*  You  speak  Arabic,  then  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir.' 

*  Then  we  have  a  great  archaeologist.' 

*  Lord  Storley.  If  I  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  I  would 
point  out  to  him  that  he  is  mistaken  two  or  three  times  in  the  dates 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Egyptian  monuments.' 

*  Do  you  know  Lord  Galby,  too  ?  ' 

*  The  astronomer  ? ' 
'  Yes.' 

*  Perfectly  ;  at  least  by  his  works.' 

*  Has  he  made  mistakes,  too  ? '  • 

*  More  than  the  othersi ;  while  I  have  discovered  a  star,  whose  ex- 
istence he  has  never  suspected,  and  which  I  will  show  him  when  ho 
pleases ;  a  star  of  four  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth.* 

'  Why,  Sir,  you  know  every  thing,  it  seems.' 
'Almost,  my  lord.' 

*  And  now  you  wish  to  know  if  you  can  eat  thirty  pigeons  in  a 
month  ? ' 

'  No,  my  lord  ;  I  wish  to  gain,  by  any  means  whatever,  so  long  as 
it  is  honestly,  fifty  thousand  francs  within  a  month  of  this,  for  on  thii 
condition  alone  can  I  marry  the  woman  I  love.' 

'  Well,  Sir,  I  will  do  still  better  for  you ;  if  you  win  the  prize,  I  will 
myself  present  you  to  the  king,  and  I  will  get  you  admitted  into  our 
society.' 

Leon  bowed  in  token  of  thanks. 

'  We  say,  then,'  Lord  Lenisdale  resumed,  '  profession,  none  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  lord.' 

'  You  were  born  ? ' 

'  In  Paris.' 

'  And  you  now  live  ? ' 

*  At  the  Black  Lion  Hotel,  Hornble  street.' 

*  Very  good.  Now  here  are  the  clauses  of  the  treaty.  You  will 
be  free  to  eat  and  drink  whatever  you  please;  but  every  day,  for  t 
month,  at  six  o'clock,  you  will  eat  a  roast  pigeon.  Two  of  us  will  lo 
present  at  your  repast,  and  will  draw  up  an  account  of  the  manniir  in 
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which  it  passes,    Th©  pigeon  i  0 

renounce  the  attempt,  you  wili 

consequence  of  this  diet  you  t^^        "  i 

you  for  the  expenses  of  your  iIJ 

candidates  of  whom  I  just  rj  to  you,  you  v 

expense  of  tlie  society,  and  th  of  your  d«         \ 

on  your  tomb,' 

*  Thanka,  iny  lord,  for  all  these  instructions ;  bat  be  k 
allow  me  to  put  a  question  to  you  ? ' 

^SpcaL' 

'  Has  your  eociety  not  proposed  a  pi-ize  for  the  solution  of  soma 
scientific  problem,  either  in  agriculture,  or  in  astronomy,  or  in  history, 
or  in  languages  ?  ' 

*  No*  All  that  has  little  interest  for  us.  We  atra,  above  evetT' 
thing,  at  informing  ourselves  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  human  body.' 

'  You  understand,  my  lord,  that  I  wonld  rather  have  utilized  my  in- 
telUgence  than  my  stomach,' 

*Are  you  not  in  need  of  fifty  thousand  francs?' 

'  Yes,  my  lord,' 

^  Well,  it  is  your  only  way  to  get  them.  The  positions  which  our 
scientific  men  have  reached,  are  purely  honorary  positions,  in  whicli 
their  aelf-Iovo  only  gains  any  thing.  So  thin  is  clearly  agreed  on ; 
thirty  roast  pigeons,'  said  the  nobleman,  insisting  on  this  clause, 
*  from  to-day,  the  thirty-first  of  July,  to  the  first  of  September 
next.' 

*  Where  shall  I  take  this  meal  ? ' 

*  Where  you  please.* 

*  At  my  house,'  said  Peters. 

*  Yes,'  said  Lord  Lenisdale. 

'  And  will  my  lord  permit  me,*  asked  Peters,  '  if  this  gentleman 
wins  the  prize,  to  issue  prospectuses  of  my  establishment,  and  to  state 
in  them  this  extraordinary  fact  ?  ' 

*  I  will  consult  the  society  on  the  subject.' 

*  My  lord  is  very  good ! ' 

*  Farewell,  Sir,'  the  peer  of  England  continued,  *  may  you  succeed ! 
I  wish  it  fervently,  for  your  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  science,  and,  as 
I  think  I  have  already  told  you,  if  you  succeed,  the  king's  favor  will 
be  secured  to  you,  and  the  greatest  houses  of  London  wili4)e  open  to 
yon.' 

*  Come,'  said  Leon,  on  his  return,  still  accompanied  by  Peters,  *  it 
was  well  worth  while  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  English,  history,  geometry,  astronomy,  agriculture,  natural 
history,  natu  -al  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  Moldo-Wallachian,  to  be 
reduced  aftb    all  to  eating  thirty  pigeons  in  a  month  if  I  wish  to 
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whom  his  family  and  his  interests  recall  to  Paris,  refused  the  offer  with 
regret,  adding,  moreover,  that  he  should  find  a  second  attempt  impos- 
sible ;  what  he  had  to  suffer,  during  this  month  of  pigeons,  being  be- 
yond all  expression.' 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1838,  Leon  presented  himself  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lebrun,  whom  he  found  with  his  daughter  in  the  same 
room  where  a  year  previously  he  had  taken  leave  of  him. 

*Well  ? '  said  the  father  to  him. 

*Here  are  seventy-five  thousand  francs,'  Le6n  replied,  taking  from 
his  pocket  seventy-five  bank-notes. 

*  Twenty-five  thousand  francs  more ! '  cried  M.  Lebrun,  wonder^ 
struck,  while  Julia's  cheek  grew  pale  with  emotion  and  rosy  with  joy. 

*  Yes,'  said  Leon,  '  not  only  have  I  made  the  money,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived presents  which  I  have  sold,  and  which  are  represented  by  the 
twenty-five  thousand  francs.' 

*  And  is  it  to  your  education  that  you  owe  this  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Leon,  with  a  sigh ;  for  he  did  not  care  to  acknowledge 
the  source  of  his  fortune. 

*  Then,'  said  Julia,  throwing  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  betrothed, 
'  if  we  have  any  sons  we  must  make  learned  men  of  them.' 

*  Devil  take  me  if  I  even  teach  them  to  read ! '  said  Leon  to  him- 
self. And  he  married  Julia,  and  he  was  very  happy,  and  he  had  two 
sons,  who,  in  spite  of  the  oath  which  their  father  had  taken,  are  al- 
ready two  prodigies,  and  have  entered  on  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Literature. 

Now  that  Leon  has  no  longer  any  need  of  his  knowledge  for  a 
living,  he  seeks  to  make  it  useful.  He  has  already  published  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Arabic  songs,  which  has  gained  him  a  name  among  trans- 
lators, and  brought  him  in  thirty-two  francs  fifty  centimes ;  his  agree- 
ment with  the  publisher  being  to  the  effect  that  he  was  to  share  the 
proceeds  with  him,  and  the  book  having  already  produced  a  net  gain 
of  sixty-five  francs. 

Does  this  story  prove  that  we  ought  to  despise  learning  ?  No.  It 
simply  proves  that  you  must  seek  from  it  only  what  it  can  give ;  toil 
always,  renown  sometimes,  obscurity  often,  fortune  never. 

Do  we  despise  love,  which  requires  still  more,  and  yields  still  less  ? 

Does  it  prove  that  we  ought  to  despise  the  freaks  of  the  English  ? 
No.  For,  as  we  see,  the  freaks  of  some  can  subserve  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  all  the  roads  which  a  man  takes  to  reach  happiness  are 
good,  provided  he  reaches  it. 

'  Then  what  does  it  prove  ? ' 

It  proves  nothing. 

Ah !  yes.  It  proves  that  pigeons  are  heavy  diet,  and  that  Provi- 
dence uses  all  means  to  come  to  the  help  of  those  who  have  nothing 
with  which  to  reptoach  themselves. 
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Several  men  of  science  had  come  from  Scotland  to  see  L6on  \  but 
tbey  had  only  been  able  to  see  him  through  the  key-hole,  and  bad 
been  obliged  besides  to  give  Peters  at  least  a  pound. 

On  the  second  of  September  the  pri^se  was  won. 

Master  Pet  era  sold  to  an  English  touristy  who  had  bought  the  two 
hundred  and  thirtieth  cane  of  Voltaire,  the  ooat  which  L^on  had  worn 
all  the  time  that  the  experiment  had  lasted.  He  sold  this  coat  for  a 
hundred  guineas,  and  the  collector  would  not  have  parted  with  it  for 
a  thousand* 

At  last,  oo  the  third  of  September,  the  Times  contained  the  fol* 
lowing : 

*  Onr  readers  have  doubtless  heard  of  that  young  Frenchman  who 
presented  himself,  a  month  back,  as  a  candidate  for  the  pigeon-prize 
offered  by  Lord  Lenisdale  and  all  the  members  of  the  Scientific  Soci- 
ety of  London. 

*  We  have  the  happiness  to  be  able  to  announce  tl^at  this  prize  has 
been  at  length  carried  off  by  the  young  Frenchman,  under  whose 
window  for  the  past  week,  and  at  this  very  moment,  a  curious  and 
enthusiastic  crowd  has  gathered. 

*  The  thirty  pigeons  have  been  eaten  in  their  entirety,  and  the 
bones  have  been  preserved,  to  be  offered  and  made  over,  with  a  re- 
port establishing  the  fact,  to  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History* 

*  It  will  he  remembered  that  before  this  young  man,  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  candidates  have  renounced  the  competition,  after  & 
struggle  of  eight  or  ten  days,  and  three  of  the  number  even  died. 

*  This  young  man  must  therefore  be  endowed  with  a  very  good  dir 
gestion,  and  a  vast  amount  of  energy.  Yesterday,  the  prize,  together 
with  a  gold  medal,  was  decreed  to  this  young  Frenchman^  M.  Leon 
— *— .  Here,  then,  is  an  important  problem  solved  for  the  future.  A 
Tery  fine  discourse  was  pronounced  on  the  occasion  by  Lord  Bourlam, 
our  great  Hellenist.  Lord  Lenisdale  himself  replied  to  this  discoui'8© 
by  a  very  beautiful  theory  on  the  Origin  of  Religions  and  the  Birth 
of  Languages.    We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  apprise  our  readers  that 

IC^  L6on is  not  an  ordinary  man  impelled  to  this  experiment  by 

the  hope  of  gain;  he  is  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  science  and  letters. 
Accordingly  he  has  made  this  experiment  out  of  pure  curiosity*  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  has  given  ten  thousand  francs  to  the 
tavern-keeper  who  roasted  the  pigeons.  The  same  evening  he  was 
presented  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  gave  him  a  snuff-box  set  with 
diamonds,  and  questioned  hira  for  a  long  time  on  the  different  sensa- 
tions which  a  frequent  repetition  of  pigeon  can  produce  in  the  human 
organization.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  wrote  immediately  to  his 
ijueen,  to  ask  for  M.  Leon  the  cross  of  Isabella  the  Catholic.  Prince 
K^ansoff  offered  fifly  thousand  roubles  to  the  saceessfbl  candidate,  if 
he  would  go  and  repeat  the  experiment  in  Russia ;  but  M,  Leon , 
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iufusions  of  leaves ;  second,  coffees,  or  infusions  of  seeds ;  and  third, 
cocoas,  which  are  thin  soups  or  gruels  rather  than  infusions. 

A  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  the  tea-plant,  handed  down 
from  the  third  century,  runs  thus :  '  A  pious  hermit,  who,  in  his  watch- 
ings  and  prayers  had  often  been  overtaken  by  sleep,  so  that  bis  eye- 
lids closed,  against  his  will,  in  holy  wrath  against  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh,  he  cut  them  off  and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  Well  pleased 
with  this  mark  of  his  devotedness,  a  god  caused  a  tea-shrub  to  spring 
out  of  them,  the  leaves  of  which  exhibit  the  form  of  an  eyelid  bor- 
dered with  lashes  and  possess  the  wonderful  gift  of  hindering  sleep.' 

A  similar  tradition  exists  concerning  the  origin  of  the  coffee-plant. 

The  Chinese  claim  for  tea  that,  4t  is  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  if 
taken  in  excess,  produces  exhaustion  and  lassitude.'  It  increases  the 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  imparts  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness.  Its  three 
principal  ingredients  are  theine,  tannic  acid,  and  a  volatile  oil.  The 
first  contributes  its  enlivening  properties ;  the  second,  its  astringency ; 
aiid  the  third  its  narcotic  principle,  which  last  is  very  powerful  in  re- 
cently prepared  tea.  The  Chinese  never  use  that  which  is  less  than  a 
year  old,  thus  allowing  the  volatile  oil  partially  to  escape.  This  oil 
is  not  a  natural  constituent  of  the  plant,  but  is  generated  during  the 
roasting  process.  Tea  lessens  the  loss  of  the  system  by  perspiration, 
arrests  the  metamorphosic  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and  thereby 
lessens  the  quantity  of  nutriment  necessary  to  the  repair  of  the  body. 

Coffee  resembles  tea  in  its  chemical  constituents,  theine  or  caffeine, 
for  the  terms  are  synonymous,  and  a  volatile,  empyreumatic  oil  form- 
ing the  prominent  principles.  As  is  the  case  with  tea,  the  oil  is  pro- 
duced during  the  roasting  process.  Chemists  have  assayed  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  these  substances  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  beverages 
are  due ;  but,  practically  considered,  such  investigations  are  no  better 
than  scientific  nonsense.  When  the  devotee  of  the  bowl  raises  the 
potion  to  his  lips,  he  does  not  pause  to  ask  what  part  of  the  chemical 
formula  for  alcohol  (C4  He  O^)  it  is  that  burns  his  palate,  nor  does  the 
hungry  man  care  whether  it  be  empyreumatic  oil  or  oil  of  vitriol  that 
satisfies  his  craving  as  he  sips  his  cup  of  coffee.  In  the  same  manner 
as  tea,  coffee  lessens  the  excretions  and  arrests  metamorphosis. 

The  ingredients  of  cocoa  are  similar  to  those  of  tea  and  coffee,  with 
the  addition  of  cocoa-butter  and  a  greater  proportion  of  starch  and 
gluten.  A  volatile  oil  is  produced  by  roasting,  as  with  tea  and  coffee, 
and  a  peculiar  principle,  called  theobromine,  corresponds  to  theine. 
Cocoa  has  no  qualities  superior  to  those  of  the  two  beverages  already 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  more  nutritious.  On  account 
of  the  large  percentage  of  cocoa-butter,  it  taxes  the  digestive  organs 
more  than  either  of  the  other  beverages. 

Every  thing  in  the  great  realm  of  nature  has  been  created,  and  is 
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So  universal  has  the  use  of  infused  beverages  become  that,  in  Ame- 
rica at  least,  one  cannot  sit  at  table,  public  or  private,  without  replj- 
in^r  to  the  question  ;  'Tea,  or  coffee  ?'  Kot  in  the  sense  of 'Do  yoti 
wiah  tea  or  coffee,'  but  which  do  you  prefer  ?  At  raany  private  tables 
throughout  the  country,  if  one  happens  to  be  abstemiotis,  or  has  con- 
eeientious  scruples  as  to  the  moral  effects  of  artificial  drinks,  or  from 
any  cause  desires  to  quench  his  thirst  with  *the  nectar  which  Jupiter 
aips/  he  must  put  the  hostess  to  the  inconvenience  of  sending  for  a 
pitcher  of  water  ;  and  then,  ten  to  one,  he  must  swallow  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  nothing  to  disguise  its  raw,  earthy 
taste.  Boubticss  many  timid  reformers  are  deterred  from  teetotalism 
by  its  inconvenience,  and  by  the  extra  trouble  they  innat  necessarily 
occasion  others,  in  order  to  its  practice. 

A  popularity  so  universal  have  the  infused  beverages  attained,  and 
so  great  an  inflaence  do  they  exert  upon  the  human  race,  that  the 
question  of  their  use,  abuse,  or  disuse,  is  worthy  the  consideration 
alike  of  philosopher  and  philantliropist.  Their  use  can  he  superseded 
and  their  influence  overcome  neither  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  radical 
reformer  nor  by  statistical  appeals  to  the  economy  of  the  race.  The 
fact  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  tea  and  coffee  in  the  United 
States  alone,  is  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  does  not 
prevent  the  poor  widow  from  purchasing  her  ounce  of  tea,  though 
she  possesses  but  a  handful  of  chips  with  which  to  steep  it.  It  ia  use- 
less to  tell  the  gouffnanci  that  his  luxuries  cost  marc  than  his  neces- 
saries, for  men  ever  have  expended  and  ever  will  expend  most  for  the 
gratification  of  their  governing  appetites.  So  long  as  human  nature 
retains  its  humanity,  nothing  else  can  be  expected,  Hubits  and  appe- 
tites inculcated  during  a  lifetime,  whose  predisposing  causes  may  well 
dispute  priority  w^ith  the  cradle  itself,  are  not  so  easily  eradicated, 
even  though  conscience  be  pitted  against  them ;  and  until  the  appe- 
tito  for  stimulants,  which  is  none  the  less  strong  because  it  is  abnor- 
maJ,  be  overcome,  reformers  may  have  science,  experience,  and  eco- 
nomy entirely  in  their  favor,  and  yet  labor  in  vain.  The  stimulant 
users  of  the  present  day  were  horn,  speaking  in  a  general  sense,  and 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  them  will  die  with  their  present  appetites 
and  indulgences.  The  change — ^for  undoubtedly,  sooner  or  later, 
change  will  come  — must  be  effected  through  the  rising  and  future 
generations.  In  their  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  those  who  ha%'e  not  yet 
wholly  surrendered  themselves  at  the  shrine  of  habit,  let  ua  examine 
the  question  candidly  and  in  the  light  of  science  and  reason. 

The  infused  beverages  are  divided  into  three  elosses :  firatj  teas,  or 
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infusions  of  leaves ;  second,  coffees,  or  infusions  of  seeds ;  and  third, 
cocoas,  which  arc  thin  soups  or  gruels  rather  than  infusions. 

A  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  the  tea-plant,  handed  down 
from  the  third  century,  runs  thus :  ^  A  pious  hei*mit,  who,  in  his  watch- 
ings  and  prayers  had  often  been  overtaken  by  sleep,  so  that  his  eye*^ 
lids  closed,  against  his  will,  in  holy  wrath  against  the  weakness  of  th& 
flesh,  he  cut  them  off  and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  Well  pleaseA 
with  this  mark  of  his  devotedness,  a  god  caused  a  tea-shrub  to  spring 
out  of  them,  the  leaves  of  which  exhibit  the  form  of  an  eyelid  bor- 
dered with  lashes  and  possess  the  wonderful  gift  of  hindering  sleep.' 

A  similar  tradition  exists  concerning  the  origin  of  the  coffee-plant. 

The  Chinese  claim  for  tea  that,  ^  it  is  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  if 
taken  in  excess,  produces  exhaustion  and  lassitude.'  It  increases  the 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  imparts  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness.  Its  three 
principal  ingredients  are  theinc,  tannic  acid,  and  a  volatile  oil.  The 
first  contributes  its  enlivening  properties  ;  the  second,  its  astringency; 
and  the  third  its  narcotic  principle,  which  last  is  very  powerful  in  re- 
cently prepared  tea.  The  Chinese  never  use  that  which  is  less  than  s 
year  old,  thus  allowing  the  volatile  oil  partially  to  escape.  This  oil 
is  not  a  natural  constituent  of  the  plant,  but  is  generated  during  the 
roasting  process.  Tea  lessens  the  loss  of  the  system  by  perspiratioOi 
arrests  the  metamorphosic  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and  thereby 
lessens  the  quantity  of  nutriment  necessary  to  the  repair  of  the  body. 

Coffee  resembles  tea  in  its  chemical  constituents,  theine  or  caffeine, 
for  the  terms  are  synonymous,  and  a  volatile,  empyreumatic  oil  fom^ 
ing  the  prominent  principles.  As  is  the  case  with  tea,  the  oil  is  pro- 
duced during  the  roasting  process.  Chemists  have  assayed  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  these  substances  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  beverages 
arc  due ;  but,  practically  considered,  such  investigations  are  no  better 
than  scientific  nonsense.  When  the  devotee  of  the  bowl  ruses  the 
potion  to  his  lips,  he  does  not  pause  to  ask  what  part  of  the  chenuoal 
formula  for  alcohol  (C4 II,..  O.)  it  is  that  burns  his  palate,  nor  does  the 
hungry  man  care  whether  it  be  empyreumatic  oil  or  oil  of  vitriol  that 
satisfies  his  craving  as  he  sips  his  cup  of  coffee.  In  the  same  numner 
as  tea,  coffee  lessens  the  excretions  and  arrests  metamorphosis. 

The  ingredients  of  cocoa  arc  similar  to  those  of  tea  and  coffee,  with 
the  addition  of  cocoa-butter  and  a  greater  proportion  of  starch  and 
gluten.  A  volatile  oil  is  produced  by  roasting,  as  with  tea  and  coffee, 
and  a  peculiar  principle,  called  theobromine,  corresponds  to  theine. 
Cocoa  has  no  qualities  superior  to  those  of  the  two  beverages  already 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  more  nutritious.  On  accoont 
of  the  large  percentage  of  cocoa-butter,  it  taxes  the  digestive  orgaoe 
more  than  either  of  the  other  beverages. 

Every  thmg  in  the  great  realm  of  nature  has  been  created,  and  is 
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sustained  on  the  principle  of  growth  and  decay,  of  supply  and  waste. 
Reverse  tbia  law  and  the  result  is  destruction  and  deiith ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  this  process  is  I'etarded  does  the  organism  sufll^r  de- 
terioration. In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  process  h  continufilly 
repeated.  Without  it  neither  man,  nor  boast,  nor  tree  could  exist  for 
a  single  day.  Without  constant  change,  a  process  of  inhalation  and 
exhalation  —  to  use  a  more  cla-^sicaS  term,  a  perpetual  nietaraor 
phosis  —  the  ho  man  body  w^ould  soon  become  a  loathsome  mass  of 
putrefjiction.  The  old  and  worn-out  particles  must  be  thrown  off  to 
give  place  for  new  material,  which,  in  turn,  after  performing  its  office 
in  the  vital  laboratory,  is  displaced  by  a  new  supply.  As  soon  as  the 
supply  is  stopped,  the  vital  domain  &uffbra.  Emaciation  and  dissolu- 
tion result  from  its  protracted  refuBah  It  ibilows,  that  any  substance 
which  serves  to  arrest  the  constant  waste  and  renewal  of  the  tissues, 
while  it  actually  dlmijjishes  the  quantity  of  nutriment  necessary  to  the 
enpport  of  the  system,  it  vitiates  the  quality  of  the  tissues  by  causing 
them  to  retain  pailicles  which  are  effete  and  should  be  excreted.  The 
rule  will  hold  good  in  every  case,  and  with  all  suhstanoes:  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  decrease  the  quantity  of  materiaJ  necessary  to  supply 
the  waste  of  the  system,  do  we  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  tissues. 
These  beverages  tax  the  oigans  of  excretion  by  furnishing  new  sub- 
stances, theine,  tannic  acid,  etc.,  to  be  expelled  J  and  these  latter  in 
their  eliminatory  passage  serve  to  constriuge  and  clog  the  excretory 
ducts,  thus  causing  ot!ier  extraneous  matters  to  be  retained.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiomatic  aphorism  in  physiology  that,  whatever 
is  gained  in  qiinntity  is  lost  in  (|Uality,  if  the  gain  be  through  the 
.  agency  of  arresters  of  metamorphosis. 

Again,  we  must  beware  of  accepting  the  abnormal  action  of  the 
system  consequent  upon  the  use  of  stimulants  as  the  direct  action  of 
tb^  stimulants  themselves.  Vital  action  and  reaction  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  specific  action.  Increase  the  ordinary  load  of  your  draught- 
horse  slightly,  and  he  will  step  a  little  more  firmly  ;  double  it,  and  he 
will  put  forth  uncommon  effort  and  move  faster  than  with  an  ordinary 
load;  apply  the  whip,  and  he  will  strain  his  muscles  to  their  utmost, 
and  probably  break  his  harness  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that 
the  increased  demand  for  exertion  and  the  prompting  of  his  driver 
produce  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  animal.  The 
human  organism  acts  upon  the  same  principle.  It  performs  its  ordi- 
nary labor  quietly.  The  vital  machinery,  if  unimpeded,  moves  with 
very  little  friction  from  the  dawn  of  life  until  stopped  by  the  chill  of 
death.  When  any  substance,  deleterious  to  its  delicate  tissues,  is  in- 
troduced into  the  system  through  the  digestive  organs,  intelligence  is 
at  once  telegraphed  to  the  capital  of  the  vital  domain,  and  an  extra 
force  is  dispatched  to  defend  the  structures  and  dislodge  the  intruder. 
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The  channel  of  ejection  is  determined  by  the  nature  and  potency  of 
the  substance  introduced.  Sometimes  the  repulsion  is  attended  with 
very  little  commotion  :  a  slight  perapiration,  or  slight  increase  through 
some  other  of  the  cxdretory  channels,  as  in  case  of  weak  stimulants 
and  'tonic'  preparations;  sometimes  with  violent  pertnrbations 
throughout  the  whole  system,  as  in  case  of  strong  narcotics  and  small 
doses  of  poison ;  and  sometimes  the  vital  forces  are  entirely  over- 
thrown, as  in  case  of  fatal  poisoning.  In  every  case  the  action  ii 
forced  and  abnormal. 

An  old  physician  —  and  old  physicians  are  too  often  deemed  the 
best  authority,  simply  on  account  of  age  —  is  said  to  have  replied, 
when  asked  if  tea  really  is  a  slow  poison  :  '  Certainly,  very  slow  in- 
deed ;  I  have  been  dying  of  it  inyself  for  the  last  seventy  years.*  He 
told  the  truth,  though  in  a  metaphorical  way,  for  it  matters  veiy 
little  with  the  result  whether  we  vitiate  or  abbreviate  life.  To  those 
having  a  high  ideal  of  physical  purity,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  mfer- 
ence ;  and  the  moral  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  physical  than  moat 
men  care  to  admit. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  use  of  these  beverageSy  the 
f:ict  that  nature  will  adapt  herself  to  circumstances  continually  con- 
travenes the  philosophy  of  the  radicals.  Almost  unlimited  proviflon 
has  been  made  for  the  exigencies  and  emergencies  of  this  physical  Gfe 
The  human  constitution  is  well-nigh  invincible.  Abuse  it  as  we  mayy 
still  the  machinery  of  life  moves  on,  not  generally  without  complainti 
but  always  with  fidelity.  Adepts  in  the  art  of  arsenic-eating  perceive 
no  inconvenience  from  doses  which  would  prove  fatal  to  an  inex- 
perienced taster ;  and  thus,  whatever  habits  we  may  indulge,  or  in 
whatever  circumstances  we  may  be  placed,  if  the  former  are  regnlar 
and  systematic,  and  the  latter  are  permanent  or  habitual,  we  shall  find 
our  natures  gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  their  oonditkOi 
even  though  it  be  not  strictly  physiological. 


KIND         OPPEB. 


*  I  'll  follow  thy  fortune,'  a  termagant  cries, 
Whose  extravagance  caused  all  the  evil ; 

'  That  were  consolation/  the  husband  repties, 
^  For  my  fortune  has  gone  to  the  devil.* 
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*  It's  a  cm'ioua  affair  alt og  I  it  y<  ! 
lieve  it  or  iiot,  as  you  please ;  only 

tic  as  it  seenii?,  I,  who  am  any  thing  bat  3      I 

of  it.     One  reason  of  my  faith  I  suppose       in 

as  a  sort  of  an  accessory^  with  two  or  three  i      I 

life.     And  how  otldly  Hometirnes  we  find  ours^lyes  luu 

affairs  of  total  at  raw  gel's ;  of  no  more  consequence,  i         E  ' 

surrounding  upholstery. 

AVben  I  first  came  to  Europe,  about  twenty  years  ago,  on  board 
the  same  packet  was  a  widow  lady  with  her  daughter — this  same 
Madam  Wharton,  my  dear.  She,  the  mother,  I  mean,  was  not  at 
all  w  hat  men  csU  pretty,  but  she  was  a  nice  looking  person,  with  a 
eelf'posseesion  of  manner,  and  a  resoltUe  air  that  almost  amounted  to 
dignity;  Her  child,  this  Thekla  you  are  so  taken  with  —  and  who  is 
not,  to  he  sure  ?  —  was  as  charming  a  little  creature  as  one  could 
imagine,  exceedingly  pretty  and  graceful,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
years  of  a^e, 

*  Mrj3i.  Wharton  and  I  grew  to  be  quite  sociable  and  chatty,  I 
found  her  more  communicative  than  I  had  expected.  Her  reserve 
arose  from  shyness  ;  wli^n  that  was  overcome,  she  was  aufond  a  little 
too  bonrgeoUe  to  keep  up  any  thing  like  dignity,  and  being  forced  by 
circumstances  to  push  her  own  way  in  the  world,  she  was  constantly 
maturing  her  plans  by  thinking  them  aloud. 

'She  had  small  meann,  but  great  ambition.  What  her  ambition 
desired  seemed  scarcely  defmable.  I  could  not  exactly  make  out  her 
end,  nor  do  I  believe  she  had  a  positive  one ;  but  it  was  very  evident 
she  looked  to  her  daughter  to  fulfil  all  her  visions,  and  a  more  unsuit- 
able person  for  her  purposes,  it  appeared  to  me,  she  could  not  have 
chosen  or  relied  on. 

'  Thekla,  pretty  name,  is  it  not  ?  Her  mother  told  me  she  had 
named  her  from  Schiller's  heroine.  '  Piccolomini '  and  '  Wallenstein ' 
she  had  read  the  winter  before  the  clild's  birth,  and  used  to  even 
dream  imaginary  scenes  connected  with  these  marvellous  dramas. 
She  does  not  look  fanciful,  that 's  true,  but  the  most  prosaic  of  us 
have  our  romantic  seasons  some  time  in  our  lives,  and  we  generally  do 
something  that  makes  us  remember  them  in  our  after-years  of  sober 
common-sense,  which  '  something '  is  apt  to  make  us  feel  a  little  silly, 
if  not  worse.  Mrs.  Wharton's  resolved  itself  into  her  child's  fanciful 
name,  Thekla.  Happy  Mrs.  Wharton,  if  she  has  nothing  else  existing 
as  evidence  of  that  dangerous  season. 

'  She  was  a  curious  compound,  that  Mrs.  Wharton.    She  had  good 
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The  channel  of  ejection  is  determined  by  the  nature  and  potency  of 
the  substance  introduced.  Sometimes  the  repulsion  is  attended  with 
very  little  commotion  :  a  slight  pei-spiration,  or  slight  increase  through 
some  other  of  the  excretory  channels,  as  in  case  of  weak  stimulants 
and  'tonic'  preparations;  sometimes  with  violent  perturbations 
throughout  the  whole  system,  as  in  case  of  strong  narcotics  and  small 
doses  of  poison ;  and  sometimes  the  vital  forces  are  entirely  over- 
thrown, as  in  case  of  fatal  poisoning.  In  every  case  the  action  is 
forced  and  abnormal. 

An  old  physician  —  and  old  physicians  are  too  often  deemed  the 
best  authority,  simply  on  account  of  age  —  is  said  to  have  replied, 
when  asked  if  tea  really  is  a  slow  poison  :  '  Certainly,  very  slow  in- 
deed ;  I  have  been  dying  of  it  tnyself  for  the  last  seventy  years.'  He 
told  the  truth,  though  in  a  metaphorical  way,  for  it  matters  very 
little  with  the  result  whether  we  vitiate  or  abbreviate  life.  To  those 
ha\dng  a  high  ideal  of  physical  purity,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  infer- 
ence ;  and  the  moral  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  physical  than  most 
men  care  to  admit. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  use  of  these  beverages,  the 
fact  that  nature  will  adapt  herself  to  circumstances  continually  con- 
travenes the  philosophy  of  the  radicals.  Almost  unlimited  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  exigencies  and  emergencies  of  this  physical  life. 
The  human  constitution  is  well-nigh  invincible.  Abuse  it  as  we  may, 
still  the  machinery  of  life  moves  on,  not  generally  without  complaint, 
but  always  with  fidelity.  Adepts  in  the  art  of  arsenic-eating  perceive 
no  inconvenience  from  doses  which  would  prove  fatal  to  an  inex- 
perienced taster ;  and  thus,  whatever  habits  we  may  indulge,  or  in 
whatever  circumstances  we  may  be  placed,  if  the  former  are  regular 
and  systematic,  and  the  latter  are  permanent  or  habitual,  we  shall  find 
our  natures  gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  their  condition, 
even  though  it  be  not  strictly  physiological. 


*  I  'll  follow  thy  fortune,'  a  termagant  cries, 
Whose  extravagance  caused  all  the  evil ; 

'  That  were  consolation/  the  husband  repKes, 
*  For  my  fortune  has  gone  to  the  devil.' 
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USIt.]    '       Mai^m  iPTmrton^  or  Bali-Boom  Oan^Cm,  e^l 

(*  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  What  was  I  saying  ?  Nothing ;  only  tell- 
ing A- —  the  curioas  history  of  Blad^imo  la  Comtesso.    Speak  louder 

.  or  come  nearer,  I  can't  hear  you,  that  wdraan  in  the  music  room  ia 
making  such  an  awful  racket.     Where  shall  you  find  me  after  supper  f 

I-  Oh  I  here,  of  course  ;  the  crowd  is  too  great  to  move  about  much  ;  I 

[bave  no  fancy  for  tearing  my  iM^autiful  lace  flounces,  I  assure  you. 

ey  sliow  to  fine  advantage  on  this  gold-colored  brocatellc  of  the 

and  that  mirror  opposite  gratifies  my  vanity  sufiiciently.     But 

[  pray,  you  dear,  good  creaturej  do  n't  let  us  keep  you  i  A and  I 

can  take  care  of  ourselves  very  comfortably.    By-by.) 

'  It  does  men  no  good  to  hear  one  abuse  them,  my  dear*  Take  my 
advice  and  never  do  it.  Think  what  yon  please  of  them,  and  say  it^ 
too,  if  they  do  n't  hear  it ;  but  never  expect  to  do  them  any  good  by 
telling  them  of  their  faults  ;  as  we  say  at  home,  they  are  'too  set  In 
their  ways.'  You  do  n't  know  any  thing,  my  friend.  Ton  have  never 
been  married,  and  no  woman  does  until  she  has  been.  To  be. sure, 
you  may  saucily  think  it's  like  old  Beller's  charity  boys'  alphabet  — 
going  through  a  great  deal  to  accomplish  mch  a  little !  I  shan't  dia- 
cusa  with  you  about  itj  for  maiden  ladies  arc  as  ^  set '  in  their  notions 
as  men  j  only  if  you  really  do  think  so,  never  maiTy, 

*  But  about  Mrs.  Wharton  and  Thekla,     Our  pleasant  Toyage  came 
to  an  end,  I  bade  them  good-by  in  Havrej  and  years  rolled  around* 
before  I  ever  saw  them  again. 

*  One  night  at  a  grand  rout  given  by  Mrs,  B.  in  Florence— yon 
remember  hev^  that  pretty  Mrs.  P.'a  sister — ^who  should  turn  up  but 
my  old  acquaintances,  Mrs.  Wharton  and  Thekla,  both  a  little  older, 
and  both  very  much  improved. 

*  At  first  Mrs,  Wharton  did  not  recognize  me,  but  Thekla  did,  a  lit- 
tle to  her  mother's  annoyance,  I  fancied,  and  I  was  about  to  drop 
tbem,  when  I  discovered  that  what  I  took  for  annoyance  w^as  preoccu- 
pation»  All  her  European  association  with  what  she  considered  grand 
gociety  had  not  been  able  to  take  out  of  her  that  bourgeoiBe^  straight- 
forward display  of  the  idea  she  was  pursuiog  or  feeling  that  was  work- 
ing on  her  at  the  instant. 

*  She  evidently  wished  to  keep  her  eye  on  Thekla,  who  showed  the 
same  old  instinct  for  pleasure,  and  was  quite  ready  to  trip  off  with 
any  one  of  the  beaux,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  thronged  aronnd 
her.  I  had  only  just  arrived  in  Florence^  and  I  did  not  know  of  her 
marvellous  musical  gift ;  so  knowing  sho  was  not  wealthy^  and  a  little 
nigaude^  I  attributed  her  belledom  to  her  beauty.  She  had  developed 
into  a  really  handsome  girl,  and  so  I  said  to  the  mother,  as  I  watched 
her  in  the  maznurka  with  a  handsome  Russian,  who  was  turning  the 
beads  of  half  the  girls  in  that  set  in  Florence,  He  was  like  Laura's 
friend  in  Beppo  : 


.J 
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'  A  Count  of  wealth,  inferior  to  his  quality, 
But  then  he  was  a  Count,  and  then  he  knew 

Music  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan. 
He  was  a  critic  on  operas,  too. 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin.' 

*  At  first  I  thought  Mrs.  Wharton  had  not  heard  my  compliment  to 
her  daughter's  good  looks,  she  was  so  intent  on  watching  her  move- 
ments, and  her  face  wore  an  anxious,  preoccupied  expression  which 
gave  to  her  peculiar  cast  of  features  a  very  sage,  foxy  sort  of  look. 
Suddenly  she  said  abruptly,  as  if  my  words  had  just  reached  her : 

*  *  She  is  clever,  too,  immensely  clever.  Sings  divinely.  Patnrzo  of 
Naples,  her  master,  says  she  is  better  than  Cruvelli.  She  has  quite  a 
talent  that  way,  I  assure  you.  Pray  tell  me,'  she  added,  in  her  old, 
keen,  business-like  tone,  '  do  you  know  who  that  Russian  is  with 
whom  Thekla  is  waltzing  ?  ' 

*  Aha !  I  thought,  that 's  the  bother.  Finding  I  had  no  informa- 
tion to  give  her,  she  continued  in  her  droll,  naive  way  of  thinkbg 
aloud : 

* '  He  is  a  stranger,  lately  arrived,  not  very  rich  they  say,  bat  of 
very  high  rank,   the  Emperor's  god-son;    well  presented.      Lady 

A ,  who  is  excessively  particular,  and  Mrs.  Steele,  who  is  a  pe^ 

feet  dragon  of  propriety,  receive  him.    But  I  do  n't  like  his  looks. 
Do  you  ? ' 

^  I  laughingly  admitted  that  I  did  ;  that  is,  I  thought  him  handsone 
after  a  certain  style  —  of  the  Corsair  order  par  exemple.    ' 

*'  ^  Ah !  you  are  not  a  mother,'  she  said,  with  a  laugh  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  free  and  easy,  but  whose  sharp  tones  sadly  belied  its 
intentions,  '  that  is,  you  have  no  daugliter  to  look  after,  or  yoa  wonld 
know  that  such  sort  of  hero-like  looking  men  are  the  most  unaTMlabla 
things  to  be  met  with  ;  and  so  injurious  in  their  effect,  quite  deitnMV 
tive  of  a  healthy  taste  in  girls.' 

* '  For  a  proper,  sensible,  well-to-do  marriage,'  I  interrupted,  indi  a 
saucy  laugh. 

* '  Ah !  one  must  live,  you  know,'  she  replied, '  and  how  fit  isapoor, 
pretty  girl  like  Thekla  to  make  a  luxury  out  of  her  marriage,  I'd  Bke 
to  know  ?  Thekla,  my  dear,'  she  cried,  starting  up  just  as  that  Jdoag 
lady  was  about  disappearing  on  the  hrm  of  her  waltzing  oompndoB 
into  one  of  the  ante-rooms,  '  here  is  your  sartie  du  bcU^  love.  Tott  an 
too  warm  to  venture  on  a  change  of  atmosphere.  You  lmowitalwa|l 
thickens  your  voice,  and  the  music  will  soon  commence.' 

'  Thekla  submitted  with  a  better  grace  than  one  might  have  ex- 
pected in  such  a  young,  pleasure-loving  girl,  but  I  saw  she  was  one  of 
those  happy  little  ones  who  never  fretted,  and  evidently  aeted  on  the 
principle  that  what  could  not  be  enjoyed  one  time  oonld  anotbor. 
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Comte  KaresDKin,  lor  that  ws 

looked   iramena^jly  bored  aiK    t  .  '  t 

French  call  l"  amonrac^ti  with  t      ji 

love  with  lier  ;  what  a  delicat  ti  v 

difference  that  expression  conveys,     lie       lOd  ta        ^       a  k      '     se 

in  Itulian  to  her,  a  language  winch  the  mo  did  not 

well  enoufi;h  to  catch  the  meaninop  of  a  smoolli  r       of  f  i 

sation,  for  clever  and  quick  as  Mre,  Wharton  ^ 

Tersatility  in  languages  was  certainly  not  one  of  I      j 

^*Do  you  understand  Italian?*  she  said  to  i     j       a 
showing  BO  plainly  the  drifl  of  her  thoughts.     1  wi  if 

any  more  self-control  now  ? 

'  I  did,  and  ns  I  told  her  so,  she  looked  at  me  wiih  the  eager  gaze 
of  hunger,  so  much  did  she  covet  my  knowledge,  and  I  was  positively 
afraid  she  would  next  ask  mo  to  interpret  to  her  all  the  passionate 
compliments  the  gallant  Giaour-like  lover  was  pouring  into  the  pretty 
Thekla's  willing  ear  ;  so  I  contrived  an  excuse  to  separate  myself  from 
them,  half-amused  and  half-son-y. 

*  While  I  was  in  Naples  the  following  winter,  I  heard  Tliekla  sing 
in  character  at  a  private  operatic  representation.  It  was  a  treat  you 
can  w^ell  imagine,  you  who  have  wept  snch  bitter  tears  over  her  *  Vio- 
lante'  and  'Alice,'  and  who  have  seen  the  most  fastidious  European 
audiences  rise  en  masse  in  their  admiration,  just  think  w^hat  it  was  to 
hear  that  superb  voice  when  the  gift  was  just  opening  within  her  ;  it 
was  like  catching  the  first  fragrant  breath  of  an  opening  gelsomino 
bud. 

''The  Prince  of  S.  gave,  just  before  Lent,  a  series  of  private  the- 
atricals ;  a  delightful  affair,  to  which  our  kind,  courteous  minister,  Mr. 
-^  get  us  an  invitation.  The  Duchess  S  ™ — -,  yon  know,  acts  mar- 
vellously well,  and  her  sister-in-law,  Sadowsky,  is  one  of  the  finest 
actresses  on  the  Italian  stage  at  present.  The  first  night  they  played 
together  in  Martini's  ^Fetonie  de  quarante  ans,'  Sadowsky  taking  the 
role  of  Fredei-ic  to  the  exquisite  '  Malvina'  of  the  Duchess.  It  wag 
charming.  The  next  evening,  however,  was  the  crowning  treat.  Don 
Giovanni,*  with  Compte  Kareshkin  as  the  naughty  hero,  and  Thekla 
as  *  Zerlina.'  All  the  singers  were  amateurs  ;  the  '  Donna  Anna  ' 
was  the  poor  Comtesse  G.,  who  has  more  rank  than  voice,  and  more 
money  and  ugliness  than  either,  and  the  *  Elvira '  was  only  passable ; 
but  they  all  served  as  foils  to  set  off  Thekla,  who  sang  and  acted 
marvellously. 

*  I  never  see  Thekla  now  in  that  part  without  recalling  that  evening. 
The  naive  delight  she  displayed  while  listening  to  the  seductive  woo- 
ing of  her  Russia*!  Don  Juan,  was  called  fine  acting,  and  she  does  it 
the  same  way  now.    You  remember  that  pretty  little  bird-like  look 
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she  puts  into  her  eyes,  glancing  askance  with  a  half-curious,  whole- 
charmed  air,  when  Don  Giovanni  leads  her  to  the  side  front  of  the 
stage,  and  commences  the  *  La  ci  darem  la  mano.'  Then  the  triomph- 
ant  air,  lite  the  victory  of  a  child,  with  which  she  listens  to 

*  Vieni  mio  bel  diletto, 
lo  cangiero  tua  sorte/ 

singing  the  *  lli  fa  pieta  Mazetto »  almost  mechanically,  as  if  the  say- 
ing of  it  satisfied  her  conscience ;  and  the  first  bursting  out  of  *  Rresto 
non  son  pin  forte,'  with  that  curious  expression  of  &ce  and  Yoioe 
which  is  a  mingling  of  vanity,  curiosity,  and  almost  complete  intoxi- 
cation ;  then  the  little  cunning  prudery  that  follows  as  if  instinct  had 
told  her  she  was  yielding  too  soon.  And  the  voluptuous  hurry  she 
puts  into  the  repeat,  the  pretty  nodding  of  her  head,  as  if  perfecdj 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  affair,  when  she  sings  in  duo,  •  An- 
diam  mio  bene  andiam,  le  pene  a  ristorar,'  so  soft  and  seduotiTe,  and 
the  cunning  little  natural  forte  she  throws  into  the  last  words  *  d*  un 
innocente  amor,'  continuing  to  nod  her  head,  and  trying  to  look  inno- 
cent, while  all  the  little  Satan  within  her  dances  in  her  eyes  and  trem- 
bles on  her  lips.  I  tell  you  that  night's  acting  Nature  taught  her,  nd 
she  cimningly  keeps  the  memory  of  the  lesson,  making  capital  of  it 
It  is  not  often  one  makes  such  good  use  of  one's  mistakes ;  but  giani- 
uses  are  akin  to  fools  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  Providence  pfoteeti 
them  both. 

*  The  Russian  sang  well,  but  looked  and  acted  to  perfection  his  pirt 
The  whole  affair  was  a  triumph,  and  Thekla  was  the  idol  of  the  oonrt 
circle.  Poor  Mrs.  Wharton !  If  her  ambition  was  gratified,  she'  oe^ 
tainly  found  it  a  very  thomy  affair,  for  a  more  uneasy,  anxious  woman 
I  never  saw. 

* '  Yes,  she  sings  and  acts  superbly.  She  ought  to.  No  oneknowi 
the  pains  and  trouble  I  have  taken  with  that  girl,'  she  said,  in  leplf  to 
my  congratulations  on  her  daughter's  success,  looking  all  the 
searchingly  around.  *  Did  you  see  where  Thekla  went  to  ?  *  she  < 
tinned. 

^  She  left  me  abruptly,  just  as  the  words  dropped  almost  hot  and 
hissing  from  her  lips,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  for  we  both  jwt 
caught  sight  of  Thekla  in  the  distance,  slipping  very  quietly  inM  Ae 
illuminated  garden,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  Russian  Don  < 
evidently  as  anxious  to  get  away  from  her  mother  as,  when  y 
ing  the  naughty  Zerlina,  she  had  been  to  avoid  poor  .Maaetto. 
Wharton  darted  off,  and  I  never  saw  the  same  Mrs.  Wharton 
for  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  she  has  altered,  unless  y<m  tee  ttb 
difference  between  my  description  and  that  stately  quiet  oM 
who  is  talking  French  platitudes  to  the  Prince. 
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*The  next  morniog  when  w 
body '  talking  of  the  actti^il  el  i 

Comte  Kareshkin.  ' 

» '  Eloped ! '  I  cried. 

* '  Yes,  my  dear,'  suid  an  Eog  ish  lady,  whose  great  angtdar  daughter 
croaked  like  a  raTen  in  singing,  '  that  'a  what  comes  of  these  clever, 
exhibiting  dangbters?,  I  never  should  let  my  fili.^e  sing  in  public.  If 
the  Prince  de  8.  and  the  whole  royal  family  were  to  ask  in  person,  I 
ghoul d  never  consent.  It  '3  dangerous  business.  I  say  to  Elise :  *No, 
my  dear ;  though  you  are  gifted,  you  are  a  lady.  You  must  never 
forget  that,  never  forget  that.' 

*  The  anxious  look  of  poor  Mrs.  Wharton  came  up  before  my  mem- 
ory, and  with  something  of  her  bmsfjnerie^  I  interrnpted  my  English 

paintance  in  the  account  of  her  marv*ellous  self-denial  in  regard  to 
her  daughter's  talents  and  gentility  ;  I  was  so  eager  to  hear  some  de- 
tail of  the  affair  ;  all  that  I  could  gather  was,  what  had  been  told  me  at 
first ;  Thekla  had  eloped  with  the  Count,  The  night  before,  when  her 
mother  went  to  hunt  her  in  the  garden,  they  were  already  making  off 
as  fast  as  they  could,  and  succeeded. 

*  *  And  pretty  '  innoccnte  amor  '  they'll  make  of  it,  my  dear,'  contin- 
ned  my  amiable  English  acquaintance,  for  whose  extreme  enjoyment 
of  the  sad  affair  I  could  have  boxed  her  ears  soundJy.  '  It 's  all  up 
\^ith  Mas  Thekla  now,  for  he  cannot  marry  her,  you  know,  without 
his  Emperor's  consent,  which  is  hardly  worth  while  to  get  now,  of 
course,  since  sh€  has  dispensed  with  it.' 

'  *  And  Mrs.  Wharton,  where  is  she  ? ' 

'  *  Oh  1  she  ^^  post  haste  off  to  Romej  where  they  say  the  Don  Juan 
and  hb  captivating  Zerlina  have  gone.  If  madame  la  mere  finds  her, 
Miss  Thekla  can  sing  '  Biitti,  Batti '  with  redoubled  effect.  Good 
morning,  my  dear,  yours  is  a  wonderful  nation  to  be  sure,  and  your 
young  people  are  quite  carrying  out  that  '  spirit  of  your  institutions,' 
which  that  pooi-,  iimocent  little  Charge  you  used  to  have  here  was 
always  talking  about,  for  they  are  certainly  free  and  independent 
enough  —  a  little  too  much  so,  I  fancy,  for  the  comfort  of  their  mam- 
mas and  papas.' 

'  Poor  Mrs.  Wharton  pursued  Thekla  to  Rome,  I  afterward  heard, 
and  then  to  Florence,  and  then  to  Venice,  and  came  very  near  catch- 
ing her  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca  the  following  summer,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  winter  she  found  hen  Then  she  re- 
ceived a  penitent  letter  from  her,  asking  her  to  come  on  to  see  her  at 
Genoa.  She  went,  found  her  daughter  ill,  and  the  Count  a  little  tired 
of  the  affair.  As  soon  as  Thekla  grew  better,  Mrs.  Wharton  began,  of 
course,  to  inquire  into  the  morality  of  the  affair.  They  had  been 
married,  but  the  marriage  was  of  course  a  perfect  farce,  as  it  had 
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The  channel  of  ejection  is  determined  by  the  nature  and  potency  of 
the  substance  introduced.  Sometimes  the  repulsion  is  attended  with 
very  little  commotion  :  a  slight  perspiration,  or  slight  increase  through 
some  other  of  the  exdretory  channels,  as  in  case  of  weak  stimulants 
and  Honic'  preparations;  sometimes  with  violent  pertnrbationi 
throughout  the  whole  system,  as  in  case  of  strong  narcotics  and  small 
doses  of  poison ;  and  sometimes  the  vital  forces  are  entirely  over- 
thrown, as  in  case  of  fatal  poisoning.  In  every  case  the  action  ii 
forced  and  abnormal. 

An  old  physician  —  and  old  physicians  are  too  often  deemed  the 
best  authority,  simply  on  account  of  ago  —  is  said  to  have  replied, 
when  asked  if  tea  really  is  a  slow  poison  :  '  Certainly,  very  slow  in- 
deed ;  I  have  been  dying  of  it  ftiysclf  for  the  last  seventy  years.*  He 
told  the  truth,  though  in  a  metaphorical  way,  for  it  matters  veiy 
little  with  the  result  whether  we  vitiate  or  abbreviate  life.  To  those 
ha\Ting  a  high  ideal  of  physical  purity,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  infer- 
ence ;  and  the  moral  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  physical  than  moi( 
men  care  to  admit. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  use  of  these  beverageSy  the 
fact  that  nature  will  adapt  herself  to  circumstances  continually  con- 
travenes the  philosophy  of  the  radicals.  Almost  unlimited  provisioii 
has  been  made  for  the  exigencies  and  emergencies  of  this  physical  life. 
The  human  constitution  is  well-nigh  invincible.  Abuse  it  as  we  may, 
still  the  machinery  of  life  moves  on,  not  generally  without  compibunt, 
but  always  with  fidelity.  Adepts  in  the  art  of  arsenic-eating  perodve 
no  inconvenience  from  doses  which  would  prove  fatal  to  an  inei- 
perienced  taster ;  and  thus,  whatever  habits  we  may  indulge,  or  in 
whatever  circumstances  we  may  be  placed,  if  the  former  are  regohr 
and  systematic,  and  the  latter  are  permanent  or  habitual,  we  shall  find 
our  natures  gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  their  oonditioB| 
even  though  it  be  not  strictly  physiological. 


KIND         OPPEE. 


*  I  'll  follow  thy  fortune,'  a  termagant  cries, 

Whose  extravagance  caused  all  the  evil ; 

*  That  were  consolation/  the  husband  repKes, 

*  For  my  fortune  has  gone  to  the  devil.* 
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'It's  a  curious  affair  altogPther,  I'll  tell  it  you,  and  you  may  be- 
lieve it  or  not^  as  you  please ;  only  rest  assured,  unnatural  and  roman- 
tic as  it  seemji^  I^  who  am  any  thing  but  credulous,  believe  eveiy  word 
of  it.  One  reason  of  my  faith  I  suppose  is,  in  having  been  eonuected 
as  a  8ort  of  an  accessory,  with  two  or  three  striking  events  iu  her 
life.  And  how^  oddly  sometimes  we  find  ourselves  mixed  np  in  the 
affairs  of  total  strangers ;  of  no  more  consequence^  may  be,  than  the 
surrounding  upholstery. 

When  I  first  came  to  Europe,  about  twenty  years  ago,  on  board 
the  same  packet  was  a  widow  lady  with  her  daughter — this  same 
Madam  Wharton,  my  dear.  She,  the  mother,  I  mean,  was  not  at 
all  what  men  call  pretty,  but  she  was  a  Bice  looking  person,  w^ith  a 
G  elf  possession  of  raanner^^  and  a  resolute  air  that  almost  amounted  to 
dignity.  Her  child,  this  Thckla  you  are  so  taken  with — ^and  who  ig 
not,  to  be  sure  ?  —  was  as  charming  a  little  creature  as  one  could 
imagine,  exceedingly  pretty  and  graceful,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
years  of  a^e. 

'  ilrs,  Wharton  and  I  grew  to  be  quite  sociable  and  chatty.  I 
found  her  more  communicative  than  I  had  expected.  Her  reserve 
arose  from  shyness  ;  when  that  was  overcome,  she  was  aujbnd  a  little 
too  bourffeoise  to  keep  up  any  thing  like  dignity,  and  being  forced  by 
circumstances  to  push  her  own  way  in  the  world,  she  was  constantly 
maturing  her  plants  by  thinking  them  aloud. 

*  She  had  small  means,  but  great  ambition.  What  her  ambition 
desired  seemed  scarcely  definable.  I  could  not  exactly  make  out  her 
end,  nor  do  I  believe  she  had  a  positive  one ;  but  it  was  very  evident 
she  looked  to  hov  daughter  to  fiilfil  all  her  visions,  and  a  more  unsuit- 
able person  for  her  purposes,  it  appeared  to  mo,  she  could  not  have 
chosen  or  relied  on. 

*  Thekla,  pretty  name,  i^  it  not  ?  Her  mother  told  me  she  had 
named  her  from  Schiller's  heroine.  *PiccoIomini '  and  '  Wall  en  stein  * 
fihe  had  read  the  winter  before  the  clild'e  birth,  and  used  to  even 
dream  imaginary  scenes  connected  with  these  marvellous  dramas^ 
She  does  not  look  fanciful,  that 's  true,  but  the  most  prosaic  of  us 
have  our  romantic  seasons  some  time  in  our  lives,  and  we  generally  do 
Bomething  that  makes  us  remember  them  in  our  afler-years  of  sober 
common-sense,  which  '  something '  is  apt  to  make  us  feel  a  little  silly, 
if  not  worse.  Mrs.  Wharton's  resolved  itself  into  her  child's  fanciful 
name,  Thekla.  Happy  Mrs.  Wharton,  if  she  has  nothing  else  existing 
as  evidence  of  that  dangerous  season. 

*  She  was  a  curious  compound,  that  Mrs.  Wharton.    She  had  good 
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any  thing  better  than  that ;  it  was  a  burst  of  nature,  however,  that 
her  mother  would  have  been  willmg  to  have  had  cut  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme, I  am  certain,  but  Thekla's  heart  was  up,  and  under  such  ex- 
citements geniuses  do  splendid  things  sometimes.  The  scene  is  not 
through  yet,  my  dear.  After  thus  snubbing  her  husband,  she  fell  at 
the  Emperor's  feet,  saying  in  a  broken  voice : 

*  *  God  bless  you,  Sire,  for  doing  justice  to  a  wronged  woman.' 

'  But  the  excitement  was  too  great  even  for  the  vigorous^  naughty 
Thekla ;  she  reeled,  attempted  to  take  Nicholas'  hand,  which  he  was 
extending  to  lift  her  up,  and  fainted, 

^  That  afternoon  Count  Nicolai  Kareshkin  received  peremptory  or- 
ders to  join  the  army  at  some  distant  frontier  post.  Mrs.  Wharton 
and  Thekla  remained  in  St.  Petersburg  only  until  thd  latter  was  aUe 
to  travel.  The  Emperor  called  on  them  in  person,  and  when  they  left 
he  sent  Thekla  a  superb  set  of  diamonds  with  other  handsome  pre- 
sents, and  from  the  Empress  she  received  that  set  of  sapphires  and 
pearls  she  has  on  to-night,  and  a  costly  suit  of  sables.  You  have  seen 
her  wear  all  these  royal  gifts  in  costume,  for  her  stage  dreas  is  noted 
for  its  splendor. 

'  Thekla  and  Mrs.  Wharton  disappeared  from  all  notice  for  a  year 
or  more,  although  the  account  of  her  marriage,  with  all  its  melo-dra* 
matic  accessories,  was  in  some  adroit  way  or  other  most  carefully  ant- 
culated  in  all  their  old  places  of  resort. 

'  They  went  to  Paris,  took  quiet  lodgings,  and  Thekla  put  hendf 
under  the  training  of  Alary  for  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  about 
eighteen  months  after  her  marriage,  to  the  amazement  of  ^evefj 
body,'  who  likes  nothing  better  than  to  be  amazed,  the  CoantM 
Kareshkin  made  her  debut  in  the  character  of '  Violante,'  at  the  Tbei- 
tre  Italien,  in  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Madame  Nicolai,  by  llie  ex- 
press consent  and  distinguished  approval  of  the  £mperor  of  7 
who,  it  was  said,  had  requested  her  to  take  that  as  her  professioual  i 

^  Her  success  is  historical,  and  when  some  future  Fetiewzitaite 
biography,  he  will  say  it  was  '  unparalleled,'  as  all  great  Bnocceeoi  not 
to  be  until  followed  by  another.  After  that  she  sang  with  SoUt  in  aE 
the  European  capitals.  The  last  winter  of  Nicholas'  lilb  he  eeDliir 
her  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg.  While  there,  she  was  xeoeired  rt 
Court,  according  to  her  rank,  and  had  as  brilliant  sacoeei  off  tti . 
stage  as  on.' 

*  And  her  husband  ? ' 

^  Oh !  he  has  attempted,  it  is  said,  repeatedly  since  thelSnipMrt 
death,  to  -be  reconciled  with  her,  but  she  is  inexorable.' 
'  And  how  about  the  fascinating  tenor,  Gmpetti  ? »  ^ 

^C/dlosa.  You  know  all  I  know  now.  TI  'e  '  iseQiidiyoii 
of  the  supper-room  leaning  on  the  Russian  Am  ion  mil.    %Uk 

it  must  be  admitted  that  she  is  a  handsome  cr     i    i.' 
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A    WEARY    THINQ. 

The  dreary  wind  bends  down  the  maple  leaves, 

And  sweeps  the  rain-drops  from  them  ai  it  goes ; 
The  gentle  night  floats  o'er  the  harvest  sheaves, 

And  bathes  in  sleep  the  lily  and  the  rose ; 
Low  on  the  hill-side  lines  of  quiet  lie, 

Through  the  broad  meadow  comes  the  breath  of  flowers, 
While  the  pale  star-light  falling  from  the  sky, 

Steals  through  the  shadows  to  the  forest  bowers. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  woodbine's  leaves, 

(The  old,  old  woodbine  that  has  blossomed  well, 
Creeping  up  slowly  to  the  cottage  eaves. 

Where  early  dews  and  sunshine  soonest  fell,) 
Young  Amy  stands,  with  wistful,  earnest  eyes. 

Gazing  across  the  meadows,  through  the  lane, 
Down  to  the  valley  where  the  village  lies, 

For  one  she  loves,  who  cometh  not  again. 

She  hears  the  flutter  of  the  night-bird's  wings. 

She  hears  the  rustle  through  the  tall  grass  creep, 
Tke  murmur  of  the  brook  —  a  thousand  things, 

That  make  the  pulses  of  her  being  leap. 
From  off  her  parted  lips  there  falls  no  sound, 

The  welcome  lingers  on  them  as  of  yore. 
But  ah  I  the  darkness  draweth  closer  round, 

And  deeper  seems  the  silence  than  before. 

For  long,  long  weeks  has  Amy  watched  at  night, 

For  him  who  waked  the  first  blush  on  her  cheek, 
For  him,  who  cast  the  glow  of  love's  young  light 

Across  her  pathway,  once  so  bare  and  bleak  ; 
He  taught  her  simple  heart,  unlearned  and  poor, 

(Save  in  the  language  of  its  daily  prayer,) 
How  rich  it  was,  how  great  its  happy  lore, 

Its  love's  intensity,  its  strength  and  care. 

And  she,  with  wonder  in  her  downcast  eyes, 

Listened  unto  the  music  of  his  words 
In  dangerous  silence,  while  in  still  surprise. 

Her  young  heart  fluttered  like  a  forest  bird's, 
Until  she  loved  him,  and  with  simple  pride 

She  bound  anew  the  tresses  of  her  hair. 
Where  gold  and  sun-light  wavered  side  by  side. 

That  she  might  come  before  him  still  more  fair. 

She  wandered  with  him  through  the  green  old  woods. 

Within  whose  covers  twilight  slept  and  dreamed, 
Where  restless  shadows  danced  in  waving  floods. 

In  quiet  dells  where  sunshine  never  gleamed. 
But  when  the  red  leaves  fluttered  down  the  air. 

Golden  and  brown,  with  many  a  scarlet  stain. 
He  left  her,  with  the  promise  sweet  and  fair. 

That  with  the  spring  flowers,  he  would  come  again. 
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Yet  when  the  winter  sped  across  the  plains^ 

Leaving  the  sunny  woodlands  bare  and  gray, 
And  spring  came  sweeping  down  in  pleasant  rains, 

Scattering  wild  blossoms  by  the  forest  way, 
He  came  not  back  unto  the  quiet  place, 

Where  Amy  listened  for  his  voice  again ; 
While  hope  came  slowly  blushing  o*er  her  fiice 

As  oft  she  gazed  adown  the  meadow  lane. 

In  weary  watching  wore  the  spring  away,    , 

And  Amy  wept  and  hoped,  yet  wept  the  more, 
Until  the  queenly  summer,  proud  and  gay, 

Stood  'midst  the  lilies  by  her  cottage  door. 
And  every  evening,  when  the  twilight's  kiss  • 

Fell  on  her  cheek,  unnoticed  and  forgot, 
She  said :  *  Ah !  me,  a  weary  thing  it  is, 

To  watch  and  wait  for  one  who  cometh  not  I  * 

And  still  she  stands  beneath  the  woodbine's  leayes. 

When  the  last  sunbeams  to  the  twilight  yield, 
AVatching  the  shadows  creeping  o'er  the  sheaves 

Of  yellow  wheat,  out  in  the  harvest  field; 
Gazing  across  the  meadow  by  the  spring, 

Down  to  the  valley  with  its  peaceful  liomes, 
Saying  :  '  Alas!  it  is  a  weary  thing 

To  watch  for  one  who  never,  never  comes  I ' 

We  all  arc  watching  as  the  days  go  by. 

For  some  loved  footstep  which  may  come  no  more ; 
The  memory  of  its  sounding  lingering  nigh, 

O'er  paths  leaf-covered,  rustling  as  of  yore ; 
We  sit  beneath  the  moonlight  cold  and  chill. 

In  some  remembered  and  familiar  spot. 
And  with  our  pulses  waxing  faint  and  stUl, 

We  watch  and  wait  for  one  who  cometh  not  1 

What  matters  it,  if  in  the  silent  tomb, 

Folded  in  slumber  the  beloved  one  lies ; 
Unmindful  of  the  pressure  of  the  gloom,  • 

Or  of  the  darkness  on  the  quiet  eyes ; 
What  matters  it,  if  o'er  the  ocean's  swell. 

The  one  most  precious  in  a  strange  land  roams ; 
We  wait  his  coming,  though  we  know  full  well 

We  watch  for  one  who  never,  never  comes  I 

AVhat  if  unspoken  ills — and  better  thus  — 

Part  us  forever  from  the  ones  we  trust ; 
And  the  green  paths  through  which  they  came  to  us 

Lie  buried  in  the  long  moss  and  the  dust ; 
We  see  the  shadows  flitting  to  and  fro 

Across  their  memories,  and  their  silent  homes ; 
Oh  1  'tis  the  saddest  thing  the  heart  can  know, 

To  watch  for  one  who  never,  never  comes  I 
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STEA-ISdllTG-     ON    THK     '&A.NTA.    JSLJL'Rl.A..* 

On  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1868,  I  landed  from  the  brig 
*  Costa  Rica,'  Captain  Chapman,  in  the  queer  little  citjr  of  Aepinwall, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  standing  guard  to  prevent  curious 
travellers  from  penetrating  into  the  pathless  mangrove  swauip  at  Its 
back,  and  from  which  it  has  been  lately  reclaimed. 

I  was  to  pass  the  winter  on  the  Isthmus,  as  the  South-American 

correspondent  of  the  New-York ,  and  after  spending  a  day  or 

two  at  this  seemingly  out-of-the-way  point,  where  I  was  politely  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  who 
are  justly  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  to  that  imfortunate  class  of 
human  beings,  newspaper  reporters,  whenever  fate  blows  them  into 
the  tropics,  via*  Aspinwall,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  cars  for  Panama 
one  fine  morning,  and  after  a  delightful  ride  of  three  hours,  over  a 
fine,  substantially-built  rail  way,  which  w^ound  through  a  dense  tropical 
forest,  around  lofty  volcanic  peaks,  across  rivers  and  ravines,  the  train 
came  to  a  stand-still  in  the  passenger-depot  at  Panama.  I  hurried 
down  to  the  shore,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  saw  the  waves 
from  the  great  Pacific  dashing  at  my  feet. 

During  my  ride  that  morning,  I  had  been  introduced  to  the  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  road,  Mr.  William  Nelson,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  favorably-known  foreign  residents  on  the  Isthmus,  and  in  the 
course  of  half-an-liour's  cozy  chat,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
getting  up  an  exploring  and  hunting  expedition  to  the  Santa  Maria 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Pacific  about  one  hundred  miles  down 
the  coast  from  Panama,  and  that  a  glorious  party  of  American  and 
Spanish  gentlemen  were  to  accompany  him.  The  Company  had  placed 
their  new  steam-tug  '  Flamingo '  at  his  disposal,  and  abundant  crea- 
ture comforts  had  been  provided  for  the  cruise.  Would  I  join  the 
party. 

I  gladly^ccepted  the  polite  invitation,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing evening  presented  myself  on  board  the  ^  Flamingo,'  duly  equipped 
with  pistols  and  rifle,  and  presently  after  she  cast  loose  from  her  moor- 
ings, and,  with  a  ponderous  iron  launch  in  tow,  steamed  gracefuDy 
down  the  beautiful  bay,  dotted  here  and  there  with  its  strange  cone- 
shaped  islands,  the  prow  pointed  for  the  '  ever-peaceful  ocean.' 

It  was  a  novel  position  for  me,  and  I  remained  on  the  forecastle  as 
we  swept  on  past  Flamingo  toward  Tobago,  watching  the  dark,  irre* 
gular  line  which  indicated  the  whereabouts  of  Panama's  old  crumbliDg 
walls,  and  the  distant  lights,  which  one  by  one  disappeared,  and  there 
was  only  to  be  seen  the  quiet,  moon-lit  bay. 
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with  an  old  Indian  he  had  cai 

all  about  the  cotmtry,  aud  ha  i        :o 

Our  new  pilot  was  a  queer-lo<  ; 

have  been  five  feet  one  inch  I 

and  was,  without  exception,  tne  I 

drees  consisted  of  the  isemains  of  a  Jt  drt 

to  his  knees,  and  a  shirt  worn  like  a  tan       s  '  tro      ' 

quite  intelligent,  and  seemed        well  acq  i 

that  he  gained  our  confiden  e,  which  we  attem      I  to 

been  misplaced, 

A  little  after  flood-tide  we  again  got  under  way,  and  steamed 
rapidly  down  the  estero,  anxious  if  possible  to  get  over  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  with  that  tide  ;  but  not  daring  to  venture  at  slack- water,  as  we 
could  not  hope  to  get  off  if  we  grounded  under  such  circumstances. 
AiS  we  swept  round  a  beud  in  the  esteroj  a  mile  or  two  below  our 
anchorage^  three  beautiful  red  flamingoss,  a  bird  now  seldom  seen,  flew 
up  and  alighted  on  a  tree  w^itbin  long  shot-gun  range.  Our  sports- 
men were  mostly  collected  on  the  forecastle,  where  they  had  been 
dealing  destruction  to  the  various  birds  with  which  the  stream 
abounded,  and  a  perfect  broad-side  was  opened  upon  tbe  flamingos, 
but  as  the  range  was  long,  without  effect ;  %vhen  I  gave  them  a  shot 
with  my  rifle  and  brought  one  to  the  water.  We  wanted  to  secure 
it  as  a  specimen,  but  the  tide  wai  rapidly  running  out,  and  we  were 
afraid  to  stop  the  steamer,  I  received  the  congratulations  of  my 
friends  upon  making,  under  the  circumstances,  a  fine  shot,  doubtless, 
a  —  chance  one. 

But  we  grounded  on  the  bar  after  all ;  and  a  hunting-party  went  on 
shore,  and  returned  with  a  fine  supply  of  game  just  as  the  tide  came 
in  and  released  us  :  about  four  p.m.  we  got  under  way  for  the  Santa 
Maria  once  more,  then  distant  about  twelve  miles,  almost  in  a  straight 
line. 

The  little  steamer  behaved  admirably,  and  just  before  sun-set  we 
were  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which,  like  the  estero,  was  guarded 
by  an  extensive  sand-bank,  upon  which  we  grounded ;  and  the  launch, 
having  the  wind  fair,  hoisted  her  immense  mainsail  and  stood  in  on 
her  own  account,  and  soon  disappeared  round  a  curve  in  the  stream. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  we  got  off,  and  entered  the  Santa  Maria 
with  three  hearty  cheers  and  a  *  tiger,'  and  a  general  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, while  the  engineer  concluded  the  entertainment  by  performing  a 
solo  on  the  steam- whistle,  which  echoed  and  reechoed  through  the 
deep,  solemn  forest  which  had  never  heard  such  a  sound  before. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  such  an  one  as  is  only  seen  in  the  tropics. 
The  moon  had  just  risen,  lighting  up  the  splendid  river  which  had 
never  before  been  disturbed  by  a  steamer's  prow ;  and  the  dark  forest 
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we  grounded,  and  were  frequently  obliged  with  infinite  labor  to  get 
oat  heavy  hawsers  and  attach  them  to  large  trees  on  the  shore,  to  keep 
the  knife-like  little  steamer  from  careening  completely  over  when  the 
receding  tide  left  her  high  and  dry,  as  it  did  many  a  time,  and  it  was 
the  wonder  of  all  how  we  had  ever  passed  up  the  stream  so  safely. 

It  was  indeed  a  rub  and  a  go  getting  over  the  bar  at  the  month. 
For  more  than  a  mile  the  keel  left  a  muddy  wake,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  we  almost  gave  her  up  for  lost.  For  lost  she  would  have 
been  had  she  grounded  there.  But  finally  she  reached  deep  water  in 
safety,  and  we  steamed  away  for  Panama.  Early  the  next  mombg 
we  sighted  Tobago,  the  English  steamship  anchorage,  and  stood  in. 
We  had  just  coal  enough  to  take  us  in  ;  it  would  not  have  taken  us 
another  mile,  however,  and  provisions  were  pretty  well  used  up. 
Dirty,  sun-burnt,  and  tired,  we  pulled  ashore  in  the  life-boat,  and  were 
received  with  genuine  English  hospitality  by  the  Company's  gentle- 
manly agent,  Mr.  Jameson,  who  informed  us  that  serious  fears  had 
begun  to  be  entertained  for  our  safety  in  Panama,  owing  to  our  long 
absence,  and  the  steamer  Columbus,  Captain  Dow,  had  been  detailed 
to  go  in  search  of  us  that  afternoon. 

After  a  splendid  impromptu  entertainment  at  Mr.  Jameson's  hos- 
pitable board,  and  our  other  wants  had  been  supplied,  we  bade  our 
entertainer  a  reluctant '  good-by,'  and  steamed  away  for  Panama  fif 
teen  miles  distant. 

Several  of  our  party  had  touches  of  the  Isthmus  fever  afkerwvd 
in  consequence  of  the  exposure  to  the  burning  sun,  but  no  serious  re- 
sults followed ;  and  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  first  steim- 
voyagers  on  a  beautiful  river  which  winds  through  a  beautiful  wilder- 
ness, seldom  visited  by  white  men,  we  never  regretted  having  joined 
Mr.  Nelson's  expedition  to  the  Santa  IVIaria,  and  hold  ourselves  in . 
readiness  to  join  him  in  any  South-American  land-cruise  he  may  hire 
in  anticipation  for  the  future. 


ii    A   N    K   I   N   D   . 

The  world  of  fools  has  such  a  store. 
That  he  would  not  see  an  ass, 

Must  bide  at  home,  and  shut  his  door. 
And  break  hid  looking-glass. 
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fenced  it  off  into  all  mannc 

moved  on  in  advance,  and  p;  I  Ik 

hurrying  forward,  I  found  1     i 

Tvhich  was  a  number  of  the  ]     je  b  s 

He  had  killed  one  and  wounded  anot        i 

hand.    Select iog  the  largest,  I  gave      m  a  rifle  J( 

tol-shot,  neitlier  of  which  appear*  have      j 

Lis  locomotion  ;  then  I  gave  1  ^^     r  ;  % 

ball,  the  last  through  the  hei     ,  wHich  Hi  him,         J 

his  tail  round  a  limb  in  such  a  manner  that  his       i]       <       i 

'  taut,'  and  I  lost  another  specimen. 

Some  six  miles  above  the  first  anchorage  our  further  progress  was 
arrested  by  a  reef;  but  as  the  launch  could  clear  it,  she  was  detached 
to  explore  the  river  a  few  miles  further  up,  and  a  volunteer  party,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Lee,  Senors  Goganza,  Manos,  and  the  Bishop  joined  her. 

For  the  next  two  days  those  of  us  who  remained  with  the  steamer 
made  such  es^plorations  in  the  adjoining  country  as  the  dense,  tangled 
forest,  which  extended  on  every  side,  would  admit  of;  but  finally  some 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  tide  awakened  Mr,  Nelson's  fears 
that  we  might  have  trouble  in  getting  out  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  communicate  with  the 
captain  of  the  launch,  direct  him  to  return  at  once  and  get  under  way 
for  Panama  as  soon  as  possible  :  we  had  already  been  gone  mudi 
longer  than  we  at  first  intended. 

The  Indians  were  still  with  us,  and  for  a  couple  of  dollars  agreed  to 
pnU  up  the  liver  in  their  canoe  and  carry  a  note  to  the  captain  of  the 

launch  ;  In  it  Just  as  they  were  going  over  the  side,  R ,  the  waggish 

correspondent  of  the  New -York  Times  ^  approached  and  informed 
them  in  their  own  language  that '  the  eyes '  (the  opera-glass)  could 
see  four  hynos,  and  the  rifie  could  shoot  the  same  distance,  and  that 
*  El  Capaten  '  would  watch  them,  and  if  they  loitered  by  the  way  a 
ball  would  certainly  follow  them.  Tough  as  the  story  was,  they  be- 
lieved it,  and  pulled  off  with  a  will ;  but  they  had  also  believed,  when 
they  saw  the  sparks  from  our  smoke-pipe  when  we  first  entered  the 
river,  and  heard  the  unearthly  scream  of  the  steam- whistle,  that  a  tei>  • 
rible  monster  or  bad  spirit  had  come  to  burn  up  the  forest,  and  one 
of  them  we  afterward  learned,  had  been  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  drowning  himself  in  the  river  from  actual  terror,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  one  beUef  was  more  absurd  than  the  other. 

At  midnight  the  launch  reached  us ;  she  had  penetrated  as  far  as-  it 
was  safe  to  venture,  (and  the  steamer  had,  as  it  proved,  ventured 
rather  too  far,)  and  as  soon  as  the  tide  was  right,  we  fired  up  for  home. 

Two  days  were  consumed  in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river,  every 
bend  of  which  now  seemed  to  be  guarded  by  a  sand-bank  upon  which 
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'  we  grounded,  and  were  frequently  obliged  with  infinite  labor  to  get 
oat  heavy  hawsers  and  attach  them  to  large  trees  on  the  shore,  to  keep 
the  knife-like  little  steamer  from  careening  completely  over  when  the 
receding  tide  left  her  high  and  dry,  as  it  did  many  a  time,  and  it  was 
the  wonder  of  all  how  we  had  ever  passed  up  the  stream  so  safely. 

It  was  indeed  a  rub  and  a  go  getting  over  the  bar  at  the  moutb. 
For  more  than  a  mile  the  keel  left  a  muddy  wake,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  we  almost  gave  her  up  for  lost.  For  lost  she  would  have 
been  had  she  grounded  there.  But  finally  she  reached  deep  water  in 
safety,  and  we  steamed  away  for  Panama.  Early  the  next  momiog 
we  sighted  Tobago,  the  English  steamship  anchorage,  and  stood  in. 
We  had  just  coal  enough  to  take  us  in ;  it  would  not  have  taken  us 
another  mile,  however,  and  provisions  were  pretty  well  used  up. 
Dirty,  sun-burnt,  and  tired,  we  pulled  ashore  in  the  life-boat,  and  were 
received  with  genuine  English  hospitality  by  the  Company's  gentle- 
manly agent,  Mr.  Jameson,  who  informed  us  that  serious  fears  had 
begun  to  be  entertained  for  our  safety  in  Panama,  owing  to  our  loDg 
absence,  and  the  steamer  Columbus,  Captain  Dow,  had  been  detailed 
to  go  in  search  of  us  that  afternoon. 

After  a  splendid  impromptu  entertainment  at  Mr.  Jameson's  hos- 
pitable board,  and  our  other  wants  had  been  supplied,  we  bade  our 
entertainer  a  reluctant '  good-by,»  and  steamed  away  for  Panama  fif- 
teen miles  distant. 

Several  of  our  party  had  touches  of  the  Isthmus  fever  afterward 
in  consequence  of  the  exposure  to  the  burning  sun,  but  no  serious  re- 
sults followed ;  and  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  first  steam- 
voyagers  on  a  beautiful  river  which  winds  through  a  beautiful  wilder- 
ness, seldom  visited  by  white  men,  we  never  regretted  having  joined 
Mr.  Nelson's  expedition  to  the  Santa  Maria,  and  hold  ourselves  in . 
readiness  to  join  him  in  any  South-American  land-cruise  he  may  have 
in  anticipation  for  the  future. 


MANKIND. 

The  world  of  fools  has  such  a  store, 
That  he  would  not  see  an  ass, 

Must  bide  at  home,  and  shut  his  door. 
And  break  his  looking-glass. 
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witli  an  old  Indian  he  bad  cm 

all  about  the  country^  and  hn.  to 

Our  new  pilot  was  a  queer-lor 

have  been  five  feet  one  ineh  m  | 

and  was,  without  exception,  tbe  Ihm  1 

dress  consisted  of  the  Bemains  of  a  I  ■  nut,  d 

to  his  loiees,  and  a  shirt  wora  like  a       J        a  'firo      * 

quite  intelligent^  and  seemed  so  well  acq  .  w 

that  he  gained  our  confidence,  which  we  att     rard  t< 

been  mispkiced. 

A  little  after  flood4ide  we  again  got  under  way,  and  steamed 
rapidly  down  the  estero,  anxious  if  possible  to  get  over  the  bar  at  the 
month  with  that  tide  ;  but  not  daring  to  venture  at  slack-water,  as  we 
could  not  hope  to  get  off  if  we  grounded  under  such  circumstances. 
As  we  swept  round  a  bend  in  the  estero,  a  mile  or  two  below  our 
anchorage,  three  beautiful  red  flamingos,  a  bird  now  seldom  seen,  flew 
np  and  alighted  on  a  tree  within  long  6bot*gun  range.  Our  sports- 
men were  mostly  collected  on  the  forecastle,  where  they  bad  been 
dealing  destruction  to  the  various  birds  with  which  the  stream 
abounded,  and  a  perfect  broad-side  was  opened  upon  the  flamingos, 
but  as  the  range  was  long,  without  effect ;  when  I  gave  them  a  shot 
with  my  lifle  and  brought  one  to  the  water.  We  wanted  to  secure 
it  as  a  specimen,  but  the  tide  was  rapidly  running  out,  and  we  were 
afraid  to  stop  the  steamer.  I  received  the  congratulations  of  my 
fiiends  upon  making,  under  the  circumstances,  a  fine  shot,  doubtless, 
a  —  chance  one. 

But  we  grounded  on  the  bar  after  all ;  and  a  hunting-party  went  on 
shore,  and  returned  with  a  fine  supj)ly  of  game  just  as  the  tide  came 
in  and  released  us  :  about  four  p.m.  we  got  under  way  for  the  Santa 
Maria  once  more,  then  distant  about  twelve  miles,  almost  in  a  straight 
line. 

The  little  steamer  behaved  admirably,  and  just  before  sun-set  we 
were  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which,  like  the  estero,  was  guarded 
by  an  extensive  sand-bank,  upon  which  we  grounded ;  and  the  launch, 
having  the  wind  fair,  hoisted  her  immense  mainsail  and  stood  in  on 
her  own  account,  and  soon  disappeared  round  a  curve  in  the  stream. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  we  got  off,  and  entered  the  Santa  Maria 
with  three  hearty  cheers  and  a  *  tiger,'  and  a  general  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, while  the  engineer  concluded  the  entertainment  by  performing  a 
solo  on  the  steam-whistle,  which  echoed  and  reechoed  through  the 
deep,  solemn  forest  which  had  never  heard  such  a  sound  before. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  such  an  one  as  is  only  seen  in  the  tropics. 
The  moon  had  just  risen,  lighting  up  the  splendid  river  which  had 
never  before  been  disturbed  by  a  steamer's  prow ;  and  the  dark  forest 
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in  this  room  day  and  night,  ready  for  any  emergency  short  of  an 

earthquake.    I  was  the  only  employ^  of  Messrs  A ^  I and 

Company,  with  the  exception  of  such  persons  as  acted  for  them  in 
the  way  of  brokers,  to  buy  whatever  floating  lots  of  precious  stones 
might  chance  to  be  offered.  I  also  was  a  buyer,  being  pledged  in  my 
articles  of  agreement  to  buy  only  for  the  '  house,'  this  being  to  pre- 
vent my  entering  on  any  private  speculation  for  myself.  That  this 
stipulation  was  a  necessary  move  for  my  principals,  I  soon  learned,  as 
under  their  instructions,  I  was  directed  to  the  manner  of  obtaining 
many  fine  gems  in  distant  cities  very  much  below  their  real  valne. 
Many  will  wonder  at  this,  but  the  wpnder  will  cease  when  once  it  is 
known  how  great  is  the  ignorance  respecting  gems,  especially  away 
from  the  larger  cities.  Diamonds  and  gems  are  a  commodity  easy  to 
circulate,  and  the  holder  and  wearer,  themselves  sometimes  ignorant 
of  their  real  worth,  are  as  likely  to  be  compelled  to  part  with  them  at 
some  distant  second-rate  city  as  they  would  be  at  New-York.  The 
point  to  be  attained,  is  simply  finding  out  into  whose  hands  they  have 
gone ;  and  the  chances  are  very  large  that  they  can  be  boaght  much 
below  their  real  value,  shpuld  a  judge  of  the  article  see  them.  In  this 
way  I  bought  in  Boston  a  gem  worth  eight  hundred  dollars  for 
seventy-five  dollars,  the  pawn-broker  who  sold  it  declaring  he  had 
been  possessed  of  it  for  several  years,  which  story  I  did  not  doabt, 
though  it  seemed  wonderful  that  during  this  time  he  should  not  have 
learned  its  real  value.  Again,  in  Baltimore,  I  bought  for  one  thousand 
dollars,  the  accumulation  of  gems  from  a  pawnbroker,  who  acted  as 
though  he  felt  guilty  of  swindling  me  in  the  transaction,  grasping  the 
money  and  shoving  away  the  worthless  baubles  in  great  haste ;  they 
were  gems  of  every  shade,  size,  cut,  and  setting,  and  were  worth  more 
than  double  the  price  the  Hebrew  demanded,  and  I  willingly  paid. 

It  was  a  painful  thing  oftentimes,  tliis  buying  of  gems — many  of  • 
them  perhaps  wrung  from  the  owners  at  the  last  point  of  agony  fop  a 
mere  pittance  —  the  cherished  relic  of  a  parent,  a  brother,  a  rister,  or 
one  still  dearer.  I  have  lingered  many  times  over  the  imagined 
history  of  these  waifs  that  were  soon  to  be  divested  of  their  settmg 
and  re-mounted  in  modern  style,  to  grace  the  beauty  of  some  foshiod^ 
able  fair. 

The  transitory  ownership  of  diamonds  in  this  country,  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  marvel  to  me :  I  scarcely  expect  them,  as  in  Europe^ 
to  pass  from  father  to  son,  or  from  mother  to  daughter ;  but  the  bager 
stones  can  so  readily  be  traced,  and  so  flit  from  hand  to  hand  with 
such  short  periods  intervening,  that  it  seems  strange  any  one  dioold 
buy  to  possess  for  so  short  a  period.  A  well-known  lady  of  fishioii 
once  said :  '  Own  no  diamonds,  it  occasions  so  much  pain  to  part  with 
them.'    If  this  be  true,  then  must  Americans  suffer  great  pain.    I 
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haT6  freqacntlj  been  aitoiaisbed  at  having  offered  me  for  sale,  perhaps 
in  Savanah  or  some  other  distant  city,  tbe  same  diamonds  that  withiu 
the  year  I  had  known  sold  in  Is'^ew-York^  havmg  possibly  passed 
through  seyeral  hands  before  being  offered  me. 

New-Orleansj  Mobile,  and  tbe  Sontbern  eities  generally,  are  con- 
Bidered  the  best  markets  for  diamonds;  and  it  was  to  these  spots 
gfflMrally  my  steps  were  bent^  oftentimes  bearing  precious  treasure 
with  me  in  gemsij  and  bringing  hack  large  amounts  in  mouey.  My 
•charges  from  the  house  were  very  strict  to  be  always  on  the  watch, 
and  never  to  trust  myself  alone  in  any  spot  having  the  least  dr  of  sus- 
picion. I  had  even  without  these  charges  invariably  adopted  every 
precaution,  depositing  my  valuable  cargo  in  banks,  or  in  the  safe  of  the 
hotel,  whenever  I  arrived  in  a  city ;  and  never  going  by  night  or  day 
into  any  unlighted  or  lonely  part  of  the  place  carrying  any  thing  of 
value.  Coupled  with  this,  I  carried  a  revo>rer,  always  ready,  in  the^ 
breast-pocket  of  my  coat,  handy  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  flattered 
myself  that  these  items  of  care  were  (Juite  sufficient. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  I  was  in  New-Orleans,  just  pre- 
paring to  start  North.  I  was  to  come  by  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery 
route.  I  did  not  consider  coming  up  the  river  safe,  when  carrying 
value — the  largest  and  best  managed  of  the  boats  always  swarming 
with  thieves  and  blacklegs — as  well  as  from  my  preference  of  the  land 
route,  and  its  being  much  the  shortest.  I  had  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  bring  with  me,  much  of  it  in  gold  ;  a  portion  of  this  I  had 
strapped  in  a  belt  around  my  body,  the  balance  in  .a  leathern  bag, 
which  I  carried  in  my  hand,  never  allowing  it  to  leave  that  custody 
night  or  day,  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping.  I  was  all  ready  to  start, 
looking  around  my  room  to  see  that  every  thing  was  packed,  when  a 
telegraphic  message  was  brought  me.     I  opened  and  read : 

*  Be  very  careful  and  watchful  coming  up.  You  are  followed,  and 
may  be  robbed.  ^ — '  ^ —  ^^^  Compaht.* 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  anticipation  for  the  long  jouniey  between 
New- Orleans  and  New- York  ;  nevertheless,  I  was  glad  of  the  warning, 
and  determined  to  keep  both  eyes  open.  I  started,  looking  nght  and 
left,  like  a  boy  fearing  ghosts.  I  believe  that  I  never  before  tried  i?o 
hard  to  analyze  my  fellow-travellers  as  upon  that  trip,  or  for  tho  first 
two  days  of  it.  For  forty-eight  hours,  I  am  convinced,  I  did  not  close 
my  eyes,  but  on  the  third  night  nature  gave  way,  I  had  taken  tbe 
precaution  to  secure  my  leathern  bag  about  ray  body  with  a  cord  I 
had  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  wrapped  my  travelling  shawl 
well  about  this,  after  which,  looking  to  my  revolver,  and  curling  my- 
self into  the  most  defensive  position  I  could  asgimie,  I  fell  asleep,  and 
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oh!  for  the  tragic  portion  of  my  story,  I  awoke  unrobbed,  and 
finally  arrived  in  New- York  with  my  treasure  in  safety.  I  relate 
these  circumstances  to  show  that  but  for  that  telegraphic  message, 
which  caused  me  to  take  more  than  usual  steps  for  defence,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  been  robbed,  perhaps  mur- 
dered, on  that  trip  up,  as  my  first  greeting,  when  I  arrived  at  the 
office,  was  the  intelligence  that  I  had  been  followed  to  New-Orleans 
and  back  by  one  of  the  most  expert  and  desperate  of  New-York  pro- 
fessional thieves. 

This  information  had  been  communicated  by  a  fellow  who  had  for 
merly  been  on  the  police,  but  having  been  discharged,  was  then,  and 
is  now,  acting  as  a  policeman  on  his  own  responsibility,  combined,  as  I 
believe,  with  thieves  and  burglars,  using  the  rogues  as  long  as  it  suits 
his  purpose,  and  handing  them  over  to  justice  when  he  has  no  farther 
use.  This  man,  whom  I  Shall  call  Grabber,  for  shortness,  was  sent 
for  and  introduced.  One  look  was  enough  to  make  me  understand 
the  fellow.  There  was  no  doubt  the  information  he  gave  was  true, 
but  the  question  was,  *  Why  did  ho  give  it  ? »  He  could  certaiiily 
have  done  better  for  himself  by  allowing  me  to  be  robbed,  and  then 
sharing  with  the  robber  the  plunder.  I  thought  of  all  this  while  Mr. 
Grabber  was  giving  me  the  items,  and  felt  sure  there  was  something 
which  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  strongly  calculated  on  my  ability 
to  see  my  way  clear  in  time.  He  informed  me  that  a  certain  pro- 
fessional who  prided  himself  on  his  dexteiity  and  extensive  mode  of 
business,  never  '  touching '  any  body,  as  Mr.  Grabber  expressed  it, 
for  any  thing  small,  had  some  how  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  I  cairied 
large  amounts  of  value ;  this  knowledge  of  course  on  the  gentleman's 
part  could  only  be  followed  by  but  one  resolve,  which  was  to  mttflin 
that  value  and  carry  it  for  me  —  a  most  laudable  ambition.  With  tlui 
in  view  he  had  followed  me  to  New-Orleans  and  back,  fortune  so  fih 
voring  me  that  he  got  no  chance  on  the  entire  trip. 

There  was  a  council  of  war  held  as  to  the  best  plan  to  be  pursaed, 
and  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  I  must  by  some  means  see  this 
professional  gentleman.  Mr.  Grabber  thought  this  could  easily  be 
managed,  and  the  next  evening  was  proposed  as  the  time  when  he 
was  to  conduct  me  where  I  could  have  an  opportunity  of  spotting  Ae 
man,  that  I  might  know  him  by  sight  should  he  again  attempt  to  fit 
low  me. 

The  next  evenmg,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Grabber,  I 
made  my  appearance  in  an  entire  different  suit  from  my  usual  wear,  a 
false  mustache  and  whiskers,  with  a  few  other  well-managed  theatri- 
cal effects,  indeed  so  skilfully  done  that  I  rather  debated  in  my  own 
mind,  like  that  historically  famous  little  woman  who,  while  peaoesbfy 
carrying  eggs  to  market,  fell  asleep  on  the  king's  highway,  j 
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fered  curtailment  of  her  garments  by  a  ruthless  peddler  bearing  the 
name  of  Stout,  I  debated  my  own  identity. 

We  started  away  from  my  rooms,  Mr.  Grabber-  being  eminently 
conversational,  questioning  me  closely  as  to  my  habits  while  travelling, 
how  much  I  generally  carried,  how  I  carried  it,  and  various  other  lit- 
tle questions  which  I  some  how  suspected  from  the  first  Mr.  Grabber 
would  ask,  and  for  which  I  had  answers  cut  and  dried.  This  informa- 
tion I  think  must  have  seiTed  him  little  if  he  relied  on  its  truth,  I 
thought  by  this  time  I  saw  through  Mr.  Grabber,  but  i>resently  h^ 
noticed  that  the  ring  I  had  worn  the  day  before,  a  very  large  and  fine 
diamond,  was  not  on  my  finger.  Of  this  he  spoke,  and  got  in  answer 
the  fact  that  I  had  taken  all  my  valuables,  even  to  my  watch,  out  of 
my  pockets,  only  reserving  a  few  dollars  sufficient  to  pay  for  our  sup- 
per when  through.  I  could  see  Mr.  Grabber's  countenance  fall  on 
this,  but  why  I  cannot  imagine ;  I  can  hardly  believe  that  there  was 
any  intention  on  his  part  to  make  an  attempt  at  me  that  night  for  the 
small  amount  he  would  have  got,  even  had  I  kept  on  my  watch  and 
ring.  Something  there  was  in  it,  though  to  this  day  I  have  not  been 
able  to  unravel  it,  unless  the  hypothesis  is  correct  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  hand  me  over  in  some  indirect  way  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  professional  gentleman,  trusting  to  the  future  to  recompense  him  in 
a  larger  way. 

After  a  smart  walk  we  entered  a  place  in  Greene-street,  a  spot  well 
known  to  the  police  as  a  noted  resort  of  thieves,  and  still  existing  as 
such.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  Mr.  Grabber  was  at  home,  as  within 
ten  minutes  he  had  dispatched  three  or  four  confidential  conversations, 
and  taken  as  many  drinks  with  certain  anxious  questioners.  While 
Mr.  Grabber  was  engaged,  I  was  made  the  subject  of  special  atten- 
tion by  one  smart  young  gentleman  of  the  party.  He  first  approached 
me   with   the   question  :    '  "What 's   up  ? '      I    respectfully   declared, 

*  Nothing,'  whereat  the  young  gentleman  consigned  his  soul  to  per- 
dition, and  repeated  the  question.  I  thought  the  matter  might  be 
getting  serious ;  I  therefore  answered  that  I  came  there  to  wait  for 
Mr.  Grabber.  With  this  the  young  gentleman  looked  at  me  inquir- 
ingly and  said  :  '  What,  not  copped  ?  '    I  did  not  exactly  know  what 

*  copped '  meant,  but  felt  rather  certain  I  was  not '  copped ; '  I  there- 
fore said  so.  '  Then,'  said  the  young  gentleman,  *  drink.'  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  I  thought  it  best  to  drink,  feeling  rather  sure  that 
my  friend  must  be  of  a  sensitive  nature,  and  perhaps  the  refusal  might 
offend.  I  did  not  seek  information  from  the  young  gentleman,  nor 
did  he  proffer  much.  His  principal  communication  seemed  to  rest  on 
Grabber's  private  character,  of  whom  he  made  several  strong  hints, 
such  as  stating  him  to  be  *  downy,'  *  a  high  old  bird,'  and  several  other 
observations  of  this  nature,  convincing  me  that  my  friend  did  not  en- 
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any  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Grabber.    In  a  few  minutes  a 
intlemanly  man  of  about  thirty  entered  the  room ;  he  seemed 
nsely  popular  and  perfectly  easy ;  he  nodded  to  Grabber,  and 
i  passing  glance  at  mc ;   something  whispered  me  directly  that 
^vas  the  man  I  was  brought  to  see,  and  so  it  proved,  Mr.  Grabber 
ng  immediately  notified  me  of  that  fact  as  soon  as  he  could  com- 
licate  with  mo  without  the  gentleman's  observing  it.    Presently 
.  Grabber  brought  the  gentleman  to  the  next  table  from  the  one 
lere  I  sat  ostensibly  reading  the  newspaper,  and  strange  to  say, 
opounded  the  identical  question  that  was  offered  to  me,  *  What  'b 
p  ? '  to  which,  stranger  still,  the  professional  returned  the  same 
nswer,  *  Nothing.'    Then  Mr.  Grabber  said :  '  You  did  n't  get  in  on 
bat  New-Orleans  arrangement?'    The  professional  said  he  didn% 
and  seemed  to  fight  rather  shy  of  Mr.  Grabber,  as  though  he  bad 
known  enough  of  Mr.  Grabber,  and  was  slightly  suspicious.     By  this 
time  I  was  getting  a  little  uneasy,  remembering  the  old  adage  that 
'  a  dog  that  fetches  a  bone  will  carry  a  bone,'  slightly  distrustful  my- 
self, as  it  were,  of  Grabber,  and  counting  over  mentally  what  might 
be  the  result  if  it  were  known  to  these  professional  gentleman  that  I 
was  a  spy  in  the  camp.    I  considered  my  business  finished  when  I 
had  once  studied  that  man  so  that  I  might  recognize  him.    This  I 
had  accomplished,  and  even  more,  I  think  ;  I  had  studied  most  of  the 
professional  gentlemen  in  that  room,  so  that  if  I  should  meet  any  of 
them  in  time  to  conic,  I  would  be  likely  to  know  them  again.     With 
this  end  reached,  I  slipped  quietly  out,  rather  hoping  in  my  own  mind  as 
I  returned  to  my  room,  that  some  of  them  would  discover  the  traitor 
in  their  camp  and   give   him  his  deserts.     No  such  good  fortaue 
awaited  Mr.  Grabber,  as  he  turned  up  the  next  day  as  natural  as  life, 
a  little  the  worse  for  whiskey,  and  deeply  regretting  that  I  had  not 
staid  awhile  longer,  ns  it  was  his  intention  to  have  brought  the  mv 
out  fully  for  my  satisfaction,    lie  however  retailed  the  compliment  t 
me  that  this  j>rofessional  gentleman  declared  I  was  too  wide  awake  f 
him  so  far,  but  he  would  '  fetch  me  yet.'     Mr.  Grabber  was  anzic 
in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  period  of  my  next  departure,  which  I,  n 
remarkable  openness,  told  him  would  occur  on  that  day  week,  at 
same  time  resolving  to  get  away  the  next  night,  in  which  I  succee 
starting  in  the  evening  train  for  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  I 
business. 

I  kept  my  eyes  well  about  me  all  the  way  down,  concluding  the  s 
night,  as  I  went  to  my  room  at  the  Ballard  House,  that  I  had  a 
this  time  given  the  professional  gentleman  the  dodge.    I  trar 
my  business  and  came  up  to  Baltimore,  where  I  was  obliged 
over  night.     The  next  morning  I  was  issuing  from  the  office 
num's,  leather  bag  in  hand,  about  taking  my  departure,  whc 
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should  I  see  quietly  walking  backward  and  forward  through  the  entry 
but  my  professional  friend.  K  I  did  not  jump  physically  it  was  not 
because  I  did  not  feel  like  it  mentally.  I  wandered  back  to  the  office 
and  called  out  one  of  the  book-keepers  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
describing  the  gentleman,  and  requesting  that  he  would  go  into  the 
ball,  take  a  look,  and  let  me  know  if  he  was  stopping  there,  and  how 
long.  The  book-keeper  was  back  in  an  instant,  pointing  out  the  gen- 
tleman's name  on  the  register,  and  giving  the  information  that  he  had 
arrived  in  the  same  train  as  myself  the  night  before. 

I  certainly  had  respect  for  that  professional  gentleman ;  I  cquld  not 
help  it.  If  it  were  only  for  the  deadly  cool  manner  with  which  he  saw 
me  pass  out  on  my  way  to  the  cars,  even  as  though  he  were  resolved 
upon  a  stay  in  Baltimore  for  at  least  three  months,  and  I  were  one 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen,  and  he  had  not  set  his  life  upon  the 
hazard  of  my  leathern  bag. 

After  this,  I  was  sure  the  professional  gentleman  was  after  me, 
though  I  did  not  see  him  any  more  until  I  arrived  in  New- York, 
where  upon  the  third  day  of  my  stay  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  full  upon  Broadway,  in  the  broad  glare  of  the  sunshine.  Two 
days  after  this  I  left  New- York  for  Canada  via  Buffalo  ;  the  spirit  of 
the  professional  gentleman  was  with  me,  and  my  bag  on  this  trip  well 
worth  his  acceptance.  I  began  to  feel  a  wild  hilarity  in  the  chase.  I 
was  detained  in  Buffalo  one  week,  Toledo  one  week ;  at  Toronto,  while 
transacting  business  I  saw  the  gentleman  on  the  street.  Ha!  ha!  un- 
earthed again.  By  Jove  !  I  began  to  love  him.  Away  for  Montreal.  A 
long  detention  ;  almost  three  weeks  ;  I  hoped  the  professional  gentle- 
man's'purse  would  stand  the  delay  :  I  sincerely  trusted  he  would  not  be 
obliged  to  give  it  up  for  the  want  of  funds  ;  I  would  much  rather  my- 
self have  been  his  banker  than  have  the  expedition  fail  from  such  an  ig- 
noble cause.  Whether  it  was  with  this  intent,  or  what  my  object  might 
have  been,  I  looked  for  my  professional  gentleman  every  where ;  I  was 
at  the  hotels,  in  the  parks,  the  promenades,  the  drives,  and  at  church. 
I  thought  no  certain  calculation  could  be  made  on  that  gentleman ;  he 
might  as  readily  turn  up  in  church  as  elsewhere.  I  could  not  find 
him,  and  I  was  obliged,  as  I  believed,  to  leave  Montreal  without  him. 
Over  by  Rouse's  Point,  down  the  line  to  Burlington,  from  Burlington 
to  Springfield.  Ah !  I  have  not  lost  my  friend ;  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  dining  with  him  at  the  Massasoit  House.  He  is  an  epicure,  by-the- 
way,  wants  birds,  and  sends  for  olives  with  his  sherry.  Perhaps,  I 
thought,  the  poor  fellow's  business  anxiety  has  been  so  great  that  this 
is  the  first  good  dinner  he  has  eaten  since  he  left  New- York.  Not  for 
the  world  would  I  disturb  it.  How  painfully  unconscious  was  he  of 
my  presence ;  I  trust  I  played  my  part  as  well,  but  I  am  afraid  not. 
Away  we  went,  my  friend  and  I,  (for  I  presume  he  travelled  with  me 
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thoagh  I  did  not  see  him,)  to  Boston ;  another  detention  in  Boston  ; 
bad  for  my  friend ;  if  this  goes  on  much  longer  he  will  not  be  able  to 
dine  on  birds  and  drink  sherry.  I  must  hurry  my  business  or  I 
shall  weary  my  friend  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  return  home  without 
me. 

At  last  I  left  the  fair  town  of  Boston  behind  me,  having  spent  al- 
most a  month  in  its  hospitable  shades,  during  which  time  I  had  only 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my  friend  the  professional  once :  that  time 
it  was  over  the  glove  counter  of  a  fashionable  dry-goods  establish- 
ment in  Summer-street.  So  fearful  was  I  previous  to  this  time  that 
he  had  deserted  me,  and  so  gratified  at  meeting  him  again,  that  I 
could  have  thrown  myself  into  his  arms  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  I 
almost  fancied  there  was  a  flash  of  intelligence  passed  between  us  as 
our  eyes  met. 

And  so  I  reached  home  after  an  absence  of  ten  weeks :  I  relieved 
myself  of  my  charge,  run  up  my  accounts,  brought  all  square  and 
right,  related  my  adventures  with  my  friend  the  professional,  *  shoul- 
dered my  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were  won,'  and  engaged  my- 
self to  dme  with  the  elder  partner  of  the  house  that  evening.  I  had 
only  about  time  to  return  to  the  hotel,  wash,  bathe,  dress,  and  beautify. 
I  considered  myself  now  at  home  for  a  holiday  of  two  weeks  at  least ; 
no  more  watching  necessary,  no  more  sleepless  nights,  no  more  finger- 
ing of  revolvers  in  breast  p6ckets.  That  article  was  carefully  laid 
away,  divested  of  its  caps,  for  a  rest  after  its  arduous  duties,  while  I 
should  play  the  gentleman.  • 

A  very  pleasant  dinner  we  had.  I  was  called  on  for  the  story  of 
my  professional  friend ;  his  perseverance  was  praised,  and  his  retiring 
modesty  made  the  subject  of  eulogy.  His  absence  was  lamented,  but 
in  his  absence  we  drank  his  health  and  better  success  to  his  next  ad- 
venture. It  was  a  pleasant  dinner^  therefore  we  sat  late  into  the 
night ;  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  after  midnight  when  I  bade  the  old 
gentleman  '  good-night '  on  the  stoop ;  he  had  been  cautioning  me  not 
to  relax  my  vigilance  even  now  while  I  was  off  my  duty,  as  I  could  not 
make  any  calculation  in  the  matter ;  this  man,  he  said,  might  imagine 
that  he  could  not  take  me  amiss  at  any  time ;  that  he  was  not  to  know 
that  I  left  all  matters  of  value  away  from  me  while  in  the  city,  and  per- 
haps might  strike  a  blow  when  I  would  not  be  on  the  look-out.  This 
was  putting  the  matter  in  a  new  light,  and  I  must  admit  a  most  uncom- 
fortable one.  I  thought  of  it  as  I  turned  out  of  Thirty -first  street  on 
to  the  Fourth  Avenue,  but  soon  dismissed  the  idea.  The  cars  did  not 
overtake  me,  and  I  walked  on ;  I  thought  of  my  professional  friend, 
and  the  trouble  I  had  been  to  him  without  any  reward.  I  thought 
how  bad  was  the  miscarriage  of  his  speculation ;  three  months'  time, 
and  countless  sums  of  money  for  birds  and  sherry,  without  any  return, 
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unless  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  some  trifles  on  the 
way.  All  this  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  when  I  heard  a  soft  step 
coming  close  behind  me ;  I  was  passing  under  a  gas  lamp  at  the  time ; 
I  turned  my  head  quickly,  and  the  blood  stood  still  at  my  heart.  One 
moment  only.    There  stood  my  friend  the  professional ! 

I  trust  I  shall  not  lose  character  by  this  confession,  but  that  it  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  my  nerves  were  considerably  shat- 
tered by  three  months'  travel  and  —  my  professional  friend.  I  cast 
one  long,  lingering  thought  to  that  revolver  lying  uncapped  in  my 
trunk  at  the  hotel ;  I  took  a  sudden  mental  inventory  of  my  pockets 
and  —  oh!  that  I  should  make  so  dreadful  a  confession — ran!  ay, 
Sir,  ran  I 

I  have  never  seen  my  friend  since  that  evening.  I  freely  confess 
that  I  was  frightened,  and  thought  it  entirely  useless  to  attempt  to 
show  what  I  did  not  feel.  '  The  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion,' 
and  I  showed  this  latter  quality.  I  have  frequently  been  asked  how 
it  could  be  that  this  rascal  could  have  kept  himself  so  well  advised  of 
my  movements.  I  do  "not  pretend  to  account  for  it  beyond  the  sup- 
position of  his  treating  it  as  a  business,  and  by  making  his  inquiries 
properly  among  the  servants  in  a  hotel,  who  are  always  ready  to  act 
as  spies  for  a  fee,  he  managed  to  keep  the  run  of  my  departures. 
Combined  with  this,  he  could  pretty  well  understand  the  routes  I 
would  take ;  perhaps  sometimes  he  would  lose  me,  then  he  would 
chase  me  up  again.  In  this  way,  by  devoting  his  entire  energies  to 
the  matter,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  kept  my  track  so  well. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  several  attempts  made  to  get  possession 
of  that  leather  bag,  but  none  of  them  held  any  importance  beside  the 
efforts  of  the  man  who  followed  me  over  the  land  for  nearly  four 
months  in  all.     Peace  be  with  him  ! 


FORBEARANCE. 

*  Call  me  not,  Love,  unthankful,  or  unkind, 

That  I  have  left  my  heart  with  thee,  and  fled : 
I  were  not  worth  that  wealth  which  I  resigned, 
Had  I  not  chosen  poverty  instead. 

*  Grant  me  but  solitude !  I  dare  not  swerve 

From  my  souFs  law  —  a  slave,  though  serving  thee. 
I  but  forbear  more  grandly  to  deserve  : 
The  free  gift  only  cometh  of  the  firee.' 
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Almost  a  HEROiinB.    67  the  Author  of  '  Charles  Anchester/  '  Counterparts/  etc.    Bos- 
ton :  TiCKOR  AXD  Fields.    1859. 

The  signal  merit  of  *  Almost  a  Heroine,'  as  of  the  previous  novels  of  the  un- 
known but  certainly  very  young  authoress,  is  that  it  dwells  in  a  region  of  pecu- 
liarly refined  sentiment  and  thought  The  characters  move  in  a  world  of  deli- 
cate sympathies  and  motives,  of  which  we  read  with  something  of  the  interest 
that  we  take  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  halls  of  the  Valhalla,  the  isles  of  the 
blest,  or  the  millennial  ages.  Yet,  the  book  is  not  a  light  romance  of  the  ideal 
and  impracticable;  it  is  written  with  great  intensity  of  feeling,  and  exhibits 
very  peculiar  and  remarkable  power ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  authoress  thought 
she  was  treating  this  life,  and  dealing  with  it  to  a  purpose.  But  though  the 
temper,  style,  and  meanings  of  her  last  are  precisely  the  same  as  of  her  earlier 
novels,  the  execution  seems  to  us  far  less  elaborate  and  matured.  Indeed  the 
whole  work  is  an  example  of  a  glorified  nebular  state.  The  unresolved  nebulsB 
of  music,  mesmerism,  temperaments,  sympathic  marvels,  and  romantic  motivfs 
make  the  staple  of  the  story,  and  ideas  as  distinguished  from  impressions,  a  plot 
as  distinguished  from  a  succession  of  moods,  or  characters  as  distinguished  from 
the  obedient  subjects  of  certain  weird  and,  for  for  aught  we  know,  astrological 
and  alchemistic  influences,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  volume.  It  is  only  the 
mental  power  of  the  writer,  the  serious  persistency  with  which  she  dabbles  in 
the  metaphysics  of  the  passions,  the  charming  d  plomb  with  which  she  announces 
her  mystical  doctrines,  as  if  they  were  solid  human  interests,  and  a  conviction 
that  her  mental  and  sentimental  tendencies  are  in  the  main  right  and  admirable 
though  adapted  only  to  persons  of  a  certain  literary  and  social  culture ;  it  is  only 
these  considerations  that  can  induce  the  reader  to  be  interested  in  her  eccentric 
characters,  who  are  almost  universally  doing,  so  far  as  they  are  doing  any  thing, 
just  what  nobody  in  the  world  would  ever  think  of  doing.    There  is  one  eminent 
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exceptioa  The  reader,  Mr.  Major,  who  does  the  literary  work  for  a  great  Lon- 
don publishing-house^  is  perhaps  the  most  real  character  the  authoress  has  ever 
drawn,  and  forcibly  reveals  the  kind  of  habits  and  discipline  under  which  the 
abounding  literature  of  our  time  is  produced.  Altogether,  *  Almost  a  Heroine  * 
pleases  us  as  the  freak  of  a  very  serio-romantic  and  interesting  person. 


Book  of  the  Chess  Congress.    By  Daniel  W.  Fiskb.    New- York :  Rudd  and  Carlbton. 

Now,  when  the  star  of  Caiisa  is  more  completely  in  the  ascendant  than  ever 
before,  when  the  triumphs  of  Morphy  and  the  petulance  of  Staunton,  the  grace- 
ful submission  of  continental  champions  to  their  youthful  conqueror,  and  his 
own  quite  as  graceful  acquiescence  in  the  blushing  honors  so  thickly  heaped 
upon  him,  have  made  the  theme  of  this  volume  familiar  in  men's  mouths  as 
household  words,  its  author  has  been  most  timely  in  his  labors ;  its  appearance 
is  at  once  welcome  and  significant  The  intellectual  and  absorbing  game  that 
Mr.  FiSKE  here  celebrates  is  worthy  of  the  chronicle  which  he  bestows.  Its  his- 
tory is  curious  and  interesting  in  the  extreme,  full  of  odd  and  romantic  incidents 
connected  with  events  in  the  career  of  hundreds  of  distinguished  men  and 
women ;  it  has  given  rise  to  innumerable  bon  mots  ;  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
disquisitions  and  discussions  by  people  of  learning  and  tiste  ;  it  furnishes  now 
the  topic  for  one  of  the  most  readable  volumes  recently  issued  from  the  teem- 
ing press  of  the  metropolis.  Those  who  fancy  that  only  chess-players  would 
find  this  *Book  of  the  Chess  Congress'  worth  looking  at,  are  vastly  mistaken; 
indeed  the  title  does  no  justice  to  the  scope  of  the  work  or  the  toils  of  the  writer. 
The  *  book,'  it  is  true,  contains  a  minute  and  elaborate  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  famous  Chess  Congress  in  1857,  that  occurred  in  New- York,  and  first 
made  Paul  Morpuy's  fame  continental  or  hemispherical ;  it  details  from  incep- 
tion up  to  its  triumphant  conclusion  the  entire  enterprise  ;  it  sets  forth  all  the 
problems  and  their  solutions ;  it  furnishes  a  record  of  the  great  games  then  lost 
and  won  between  such  players  as  Morphy,  Paulsen,  Lichtenhein,  Meek, 
Stanley,  Fuller,  and  Raphael  ;  it  is  indeed  invaluable  to  the  chess  student,  by 
thus  initiating  him  into  the  practice  of  the  masters  of  this  noble  art  But  others 
than  those  devoted  to  the  game  may  find  here  information  such  as  they  would 
look  for  elsewhere  long  and  in  vain,  but  such  as  once  found,  will  well  repay  the 
search. 

The  introductory  sketch  of  the  history  of  chess  is  extremely  readable; 
crammed  with  out-of-the-way  bits  of  intelligence,  curious  anecdotes  ;  down-right 
fescinating  too  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  .writer  and  the  hearty,  the  almost  irre- 
sistible manner  with  which  he  carries  you  along.  Then  the  incidents  in  the 
history  of  American  chess  constitute  an  exceedingly  able  chapter,  one  that  just 
now  will  have  a  peculiar  appropriateness,  and  probably  be  read  not  only  at  home, 
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but  abroad.  People  will  wait  to  know  more  about  the  antecedents  of  the  chest 
public  which  has  produced  a  man  not  only  able  to  cope  with  the  greatest  intd- 
lects  of  Europe,  but  whoso  deeds  throw  into  the  shade  whateyer  has  been  done 
before  his  day  in  this  field  of  exertion,  acknowledged  every  where  to  test  the 
highest  powers  of  mipd.  Not  only  Morphy,  however,  but  Benjaxin  Fravklot, 
Aaron  Burr,  even  IIaroun  Al  RAscniD,  Charles  XII.,  Eugene  Bosaparti, 
l^HiLiDOR,  CHARLEMAoyE,  the  Siamese,  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  occidental  peo- 
ple, are  all  made  tributary  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

What,  perhaps,  will  interest  the*  general  reader  more  than  any  other  portioD, 
is  the  narrative  contributed  by  Professor  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, of  the  *  Automaton  Chess-Player*s  Career  in  America ; '  this  is  in  fact  the 
most  original  part  of  the  work.  It  is  told  in  clear  and  sometimes  elegant  lan- 
guage ;  and  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  singular  successes  that  have  ever  oc- 
curred, full  of  incident,  affording  glimpses  at  character  and  insuring  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  quite  up  to  its  close. 

We  find  no  censure  with  the  book  ;  we  allow  it  unstinted  praise,  for  the  best 
reason  in  the  world  ;  we  can*t  find  any  thing  to  carp  at ;  and  its  positive  meriti 
are  quite  as  positive  as  we  are  in  setting  them  forth.  To  chess-players  and 
students,  and  they  arc  legion  now,  it  must  bo  considered  indispensable,  and 
other  lazy  people,  ladies  who  abhor  the  profound  mysteries  of  the  sixty-four 
squared  board,  and  desultory  readers,  will  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  • 
story-book  as  entertaining  as  a  novel,  or  a  volume  of  information  as  valuable  at 
a  chapter  in  the  *  Curiosities  of  Literature.* 


The  Rectort  op  Morel axd  :  or  My  Dltt.     Boston  :  J.  E.  Tilton  and  Goxpast.    IBIft. 

Clergymen  are  becoming  favorite  subjects  with  the  novelists,  and  many  ol 
them  \?ould  be  much  advantaged  if  they  should  make  a  careful  study  of  thechft- 
racters  which  romancers  assign  them.  They  would  thus  not  merely  SM  tfaMH- 
selves  as  others  see  them,  but  see  themselves  as  they  are  seen,  by  the  moffc  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  persons  who  listen  to  them.  For  the  aathoni  and 
especially  the  authors  of  novels,  now  form  a  corps  rivalling  the  clergy  in  intd- 
lectual  and  moral  power  and  in  popular  influence,  and  some  of  the  reOOBl 
romantic  illustrations  of  the  clerical  character  are  among  the  finest  tjpet  of 
human  devotion  and  heroism.  Such  an  one  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mawwaia,  tilt 
rector  of  Moreland,  and  the  central  figure  in  a  group  of  characters  that  rupraacBt 
the  better  features  and  circles  of  American  domestic  and  social  li^  Thi 
*  Rectory  of  Moreland '  is  a  happily  conceived  story  told  with  effect,  and  tfao 
containing  all  the  romance  of  love,  it  is  studiously  suggestive  of  religiooB 
moral  ideas.  In  respect  of  paper  and  typography,  this  is  the  handaooMSt  r 
of  the  season. 
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Jbssir  Allison:   or,  Thb  Transfobmation.    By  Mart  A.  Richards.    With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Mrs.  Bradlbt.    New- York:  Shbldox  and  Compant.    1859. 

# 
We  have,  we  believe,  in  this  pleasant  story,  by  the  wife  of  our  popular  artist 

and  author,  T.  Addison  Richards,  the  first  published  production  of  her  pen. 

The  scene  is  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.     The  various  characters  are  well 

delineated,  and  the  interest  sustained  to  the  last    Four  spirited  illustrations  add 

considerably  to  the  little  volume,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  our  juvenile 

readers. 


Rhtmes  op  Twenty  Years.    By  Henry  Morford.    New- York :  H.  Dexter  and  Company, 
Number  113  Nassau-street.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers. 

Mr  Morford  is  a  feeling  and  effective  lyrist  He  has  thoughts  *  that  breathe ' 
of  affection,  and  inculcate  good  and  kindly  influences,  if  he  has  not  *  words  that 
bum.*  "We  commend  his  handsome  volume  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  for 
many  merits,  which  they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discriminate  upon  perusal.  We 
select  two  examples  of  his  manner,  which  present  a  fair  criterion  of  his  powers. 
The  first  is  entitled  '  Sadness  of  the  Evening  Rain : ' 


*  All  day  long  against  the  casement 

Has  the  heavy  south  wind  beat ; 
All  day  long  the  pools  have  widened 

In  the  wet  and  dreary  street ; 
But  the  night  has  thickened  o'er  us, 

And  I  listen  to  its  sound, 
As  if  something,  long  departed. 

With  the  night  was  gathering  round. 

'Sadness  stealeth  o'er  my  spirit. 

Silent  sadness,  not  of  pain, 
Such  as  ocean's  murmur  bringeth — 

Coming  with  the  evening  rain. 
I  am  lonely,  very  lonely. 

But  I  would  be  so  an  hour. 
And  let  by-^one  thoughts  and  feelings 

Bring  their  saddening,  soothing  power. 

*  I  will  stand  amid  the  rain-drops, 

With  the  night  wind  round  my  head. 
And  call  up  departed  faces 

Of  the  absent  and  the  dead. 
I  will  shut  my  eyes  and  see  them 

As  they  looked  so  long  ago, 
I  shall  hear  their  pleasant  voices 

In  the  rain-drops  murmuring  low. 

*I  will  think  of  thee,  my  mother, 

In  thy  grave  of  many  years;  , 

I  will  think  of  thee,  but  never 

With  the  grief  that  bringeth  tears ; 
For  thou  hast  not  lived  to  sorrow 

O'er  my  ways,  so  weak  and  wild ; 
Thou  hast  never  known  the  footsteps 

Of  thy  poor  and  wayward  child. 


*  Close  beside  thee  in  the  church-yard 

Sleeps  the  fairest  of  our  line; 
Loved  and  lost,  my  dove-eyed  sister, 

Half  of  earth  and  half  divine. 
But  two  years  our  darling  lingered, 

When  the  mother's  voice  had  died, 
And  she  passed  away  in  autumn, 

And  we  laid  her  by  thy  side. 

*  O'er  your  heads  the  rain  is  falling. 

O'er  your  graves  the  wind  is  chill ; 

But  your  memory  has  not  left  us, 

And  your  presence  lingers  still : 

.  And  we  thins  of  you  when  evening 

Has  its  robe  of  darkness  on, 

When  the  rain  is  in  the  heavens, 

And  the  happy  stars  are  gone. 

'  I  will  think  of  pleasant  faces 

That  have  shone  across  my  way, 
That  have  faded  in  the  spring-time 

And  gone  back  again  to  clay ; 
Old  time  friends,  and  loved  companions, 

Buried  in  their  early  prime, 
All,  whose  death  has  cast  a  shadow 

O'er  my  spirit's  morning  time. 

'  They  are  here,  as  once  I  knew  them ; 

I  will  shut  my  eyes  and  dream 
That  the  touch  of  time  and  sorrow 

Has  not  made  us  what  we  seem. 
They  are  gone,  and  I  am  lonely, 

Musing  in  the  evening  rain, 
Of  all  by-gone  times  and  seasons 

That  vf'm  never  come  again.' 
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*  The  Wail  of  the  Mother^'  in  a  different  measure,  is  not  less  felicitously  exe- 
cuted, and  is  replete  with  true  feeling : 


'  Our  child,  in  the  beautiful  robes  of  the  dead. 
Lay  calm  on  bis  last  white  pillow, 

And  the  grief  that  he  left  us  broke  wild 
overhead, 
As  o*er  the  lost  wreck  breaks  the  billow ; 

It  seemed  that  our  hearts  in  the  desolate 

/rave 
be  laid  down  to  perish  beside  him ; 
We  felt  that  our  pleadings  no  longer  could 
save, 
Nor  our  hands  from  corruption  divide  him. 


As  we  stood  the  dead  sleeper  snrroanding, 
And  we  saw  the  thick  sky  with  th%  hes?j 
rain  bowed, 
And  we  beard  the  loud  storm-wind  sonsd- 
ing. 
Then  the  grief  of  the  mother  broke  forth 
with  a  wail  — 
The  last  heavy  outburst  of  sorrow : 
*  They  are  taking  him  from  us,  all  frozen 
and  pale. 
It  will  rain  on  his  grave  to-morrow.' 


'They  laid  him  away  in  the  cheerless  hall,  ,  />.    .      ,  .         *v     i  «  u-**«««-*  ««;-f 

Wfcere  the  cold  of  the  winter  was  creeping,  ^l^t'^^^^tr^^K^'n*  ^  ^v.!^^ 
Where  the  curtains  flapped  on  the 'ba?e  I -Jhat  roubes  the  deep  heart  o^^^ 

white  wall  —  It  is  well  that  Goo  8  hand  holds  the  comujg 

So  unlike  the  warm  couch  of  his  sleeping ;       -,    .    relief, 

And  the  poor  mother  spoke,  as  they  hid  fli      That  our  pains  like  our  pleasures  are  ho- 
aear  form        *-      »  ^  man. 

That  one  moment  most  bitter  and  trving:  ^^  »  ^e».  *»»»*  ^«  '^^^^  **»»*  ^«  ~^^  ^** 

'  ^  *"*''  w P  m '"^  '°  *°°*  '°  ""^  ''''°  ^''''^  On  the  sp'iriTunchained  and  immortal, 

And  now  in  'the  cold  he  is  lying ! '  ^°d  that  falls  the  broad  sunshine,  as  weU 

^    ^  as  the  rain, 

'  They  covered  the  coffin,  and  dark  fell  the  On  the  grave  which    is   heaven's  own 

cloud  porul.' 

The  volume  is  executed  with  much  typographical  neatness,  and  is  &rther  em- 
bellished with  a  finely-engraved  likeness  of  the  author. 


GsRMAiNB.    By  Edmond  About.    Translated  from  the  French,  by  Hajit  L.  Booth.    Bos- 
ton :  J.  E.  TiLTOx  AND  Company.    1860. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  perfect  novels  of  Edmond  About,  who  is 
certainly,  in  respect  of  style,  one  of  the  best  living  writers.  The  reader  is  im- 
mediately struck  by  the  precision,  delicacy,  and  grace  of  the  dialogue,  which 
never  touches  an  irrelevant  subject,  and  scarcely  tolerates  a  superfluous  word, 
and  which  consists  not  so  much  of  a  succession  of  mere  statements  as  of  a  series 
of  witty  and  delicate  explosions.  The  whole  cast  of  the  work  reveals  that  high 
intellectual  and  artistic  power  which  can  grasp  an  idea,  a  character,  or  a  phase 
of  life,  and  work  it  out  into  well-defined  beauty  and  order  apart  from  the  chaos 
of  things  in  general  The  plot  has  much  of  the  usual  French  wildness  about  it, 
and  reveals  some  very  curious  social  concatenations.  It  begins  with  an  odd 
passion  on  the  part  of  Count  Villanera  to  marry  a  wife  who  shall  die  no  matter 
how  soon  after  the  marriage.  Gbrmaine  is  found,  given  over  to  the  consump- 
tion by  her  physician ;  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed,  but  the  bride  be- 
gins from  that  time  to  recover,  and  before  the  close  of  the  book,  she  is  proof 
against  even  arsenic.  The  disappointment  occasioned  by  her  recovery  brings 
several  interesting  plans  to  a  climax,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  of  a  most  ac- 
complished and  fEiscinating  Parisian  villain,  Mme.  Chermidt.  The  wonderful 
purity  and  beauty  of  the  style  of  the  original  reappear  in  the  translation,  which 
proves  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  Udy  who  undertook  the  task. 
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The  late  Charles  M.  Leupp.  —  Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  late  lamented 
Charles  M.  Leupp  began  many  years  ago,  as  was  mentioned  in  a  brief  refer- 
ence which  we  made  to  his  death,  in  our  last  number.  We  were  both  bachelors 
and  fellow-boarders  at  Mrs.  P n*s,  number  286  Broadway,  then  directly  op- 
posite the  old  *  Washington  Hall'  Hotel,  now  Stewart's  renowned  dry-goodsery. 
At  first  we  took  a  singular  disaffection  toward  each  other  —  a  sort  of  *  I  do  not 
like  you,  Dr.  Fell  '  feeling,  which  neither  of  us  could  ever  afterward  explain  to 
our  mutual  satisfaction.     It  was  a  company  of  choice  spirits,  that  *band'  of 

bachelors,  which  bound  together  the  well- spread  tables  of  Mrs.  P ;  who, 

with  her  two  daughters,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  true  ^home  feeling,'  so 
generally  absent  from  what  are  usually  termed  '  fashionable '  boarding-houses. 
Dinner  at  five,  always,  and  a  cold  supper  from  nine  till  ten.  One  night  we  came 
*  home '  about  half-past  nine  —  we  had  closed  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Knickerbocker  that  very  day  —  and  sat  down  at  the  table ;  there  was  a 
rubbing  of  hands,  a  spreading  out  of  the  napkin,  a  smacking  of  lips,  and  general 
Apician  eagerness  to  devour  the  cold  chicken,  partridge,  etc.,  represented  by 
the  fat  legs  and  other  *  terminations,'  which  protruded  from  beneath  the  silver 
covers.  They  were  removed,  when  lo  I  the  trick  of  the  laughing  fellow-board- 
ers around  us  stood  revealed.  No  vultures  could  have  made  cleaner  work. 
There  was  no  aliment,  no  nutriment,  no  *  black'  meat  or  *  white'  —  *  no  nothing  I ' 
The  joke,  however,  was  as  good  for  us  as  it  was  for  our  jeering  comrades ;  and 
leaning  back,  disappointed  though  we  were,  ours  was  the  heartiest  guffaw  of 
them  all  —  it  was  such  a  ridiculous  display  for  so  small  a  result  I  We  soon  had 
our  cold  supper,  however,  and  our  subsequent  revenge  also ;  for  we  sent  the 
whole  jubilant  party,  a  night  or  two  after,  down  Broadway  to  witness  an  exhi- 
bition of  'The  Educated  Fleas^^  n  *show'  which  we  pronounced  the  most  *  re- 
markable '  that  we  had  ever  seen  ;  and  *  humbugeously '  speaking,  it  was. 
When  they  returned,  they  looked  as  if  the  *  cover '  had  been  removed  for 
nothing  I    From  this  time  forward,  the  ice  between  us  and  our  lamented  friend 
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was  broken  forever.  He  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  for  Mr.  Gideon  Lee,  the  larg- 
est leather-dealer  in  the  *  Swamp/  as  was  Mr.  Leupp,  who  succeeded  him,  in  the 
same  locality,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  How  many  of  om*  older  readers  will  re- 
member the  pleasant  gatherings  at  the  cheerfiil,  hospitable  residence  of  the  d^ 
parted,  in  Amity-street;  the  elegant,  unostentatious  entertainments;  the 
instructive,  entertaining,  enlivening  converse  I  There  were  to  be  met  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  *  New- York  Sketch-Club,'  and  of  *  The  Column ; '  and  there, 
one  night,  twelve  of  *  as  *  opened  the  ball  for  *  The  Century  :  * 

*  Chill  Noyember's  surly  blasts 
Make  fields  and  forests  bare  ' 

as  we  write :  and  as  we  hear  them,  we  cannot  choose  but  think,  in  this  season 
of  *  passing  away,'  of  many  of  those  whose  names  were  upon  the  little  half- 
sheet  of  paper  drawn  up  on  that  occasion :  two  of  whom,  so  much  alike  in 
varied  and  liberal  culture,  in  generousness,  lovable  natures,  and  retiring  worth, 
are  long  gone  hence  —  Daniel  Sevmour  and  John  Neilson,  Jr.  Others,  too, 
who  were  then  present,  have  also  departed ;  but  we  mention  these,  because  their 
&cile  and  fertile  pens  oden  Snriched  the  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

And  for  how  many  ^Good  Things '  were  we  indebted  to  our  appreciative  and 
mirth-loving  friend,  Leupp  I  Seldom  did  we  meet  him,  that  he  had  not 
some  *  good  thing '  which  he  *  had  kept '  for  us  —whether  we  encountered  him 
in  Broadway,  or  in  his  old  familiar  street  in  the  *  Swamp,'  as  we  were  on  the 
way  to  our  printing-office,  in  the  same  locality.  Let  us  recall  one  or  two  of 
these  *  Good  Things '  which  came  to  us  in  his  manuscript,  written  years  ag;o. 
He  caught  the  salient-points  of  a  character  or  an  incident  with  a  quick  eje, 
and  had  the  power  in  narration  to  transfer  either  to  your  mind  in  a  twinkling. 
A  single  *  specimen '  will  verify  our  assertion  : 

*I  STUMBLED  CD  a  character  the  other  evening/  writes  a  friend, '  on  board  a  steam- 
boat, which  presented  some  traits  that  I  thought  rather  original  and  unique.  I 
daguerreotyped  him  on  the  spot  I  had  just  finished  supper,  and  was  quietly  en- 
joying my  cigar  on  the  deck,  when  I  heard  an  individual  declaiming  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice  to  Some  two  or  three  attentive  listeners,  (but  evidently  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  whomsoever  it  might  concern,)  on  pathology.  Being  as  it  were  thus  in- 
vited, I  also  became  a  listener  to  something  like  the  following:  '  ITure  it  u  nw! 
"Well,  some  people  talk  about  seated  fevers.  I  do  n't  know  any  thing  about  uaied 
fevers;  there  aint  no  such  thing  as  seated  fever.  A  musquito-bite  is  a  fever;  cure 
the  bite,  and  the  fever  leaves  you.  So  with  a  bile  — just  the  same  thing ;  there  aint 
no  sttch  thing,  I  tell  you,  as  seated  fever.  The  fact  is,  your  regular  doctor  prac-tizei 
according  to  books.  I  prac  tize  according  to  common-sense.  Now  there  was  Dr. 
Ruoo,  of  our  village,  the  Sampso.n  of  the  Materier-Medicker.  Well,  he  treats  fevers 
according  to  the  books;  consequence  is,  I  get  all  the  patients.  :  and  he  says  tome 
one  day,  says  he,  '  why,*  said  he,  *  how  is  it,  you  get  all  the  fever  cases  ?  '  And  I 
told  him  exactly  how  it  was,  and  it  is  so.  *  Well,  Doctor,'  interrupted  one  of  the 
listeners,  *  how  do  you  treat  fevers  V  *  Well,  t?iere  it  is;  you  ask  me  how  I  treat 
fevers  I  If  you  had  asked  m^  when  I  first  commenced  prac-tiziog  I  could  ha'  told 
you ;  can't  tell  you  now.  I  treat  cases  just  as  I  find  'em,  according  to  common 
sense.    And  there  it  is :  now  there  was  Mrs.  ScuriLip ;  she  was  taken  uck ;  all  the 
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folks  said  she  had  the  consumption ;  had  two  doctors  to  her ;  did  n't  do  her  a  single 
mossel  'o  good.  They  sent  for  me.  Well,  as  I  went  into  the  house,  I  see  a  lot  o* 
tanzy  and  a  flock  o'  chickens  by  the  door:  felt  her  pulse :  says  I,  *  Mrs.  Scuttle,  you 
aint  no  more  got  the  consumption  than  I  *ve  got  it.  Two  weeks,  an'  I  cured  her  I  * 
'  Well,  Doctor,  how  did  you  cure  her  ? '  ffow  did  I  cure  her  ?  There  it  is  ag'in !  I 
told  you  I  see  a  lot  of  tanzy  and  a  flock  of  chickens  growing  at  the  door.  I  gi'n  hep 
some  of  the  tanzy  and  a  fresh-laid  egg  —  brought  her  right  up.  It's  kill  or  cure  with 
me  I  In  fact,  I  call  myself  an  officer.  My  saddle-bags  is  my  soldiers,  and  my 
disease  my  inimy.  I  rush  at  him ;  and  'ither  he  or  me  has  got  to  conquer.  I  neyer 
give  in  I  * 

*lly  cigar  was  out;  and  while  lighting  another,  the  doctor  vanished  :  possibly 
hastened  by  the  influence  of  one  of  his  own  prescriptions.' 

We  wish  we  could  lay  our  hand  upon  a  sketch  which  Mr.  Leupp  also  sent  us, 
describing  a  toothless  old  fellow  at  Blossom's  Hotel  in  Canandaigua,  trying  to 
devour  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  a  fish  he  had  never  *  tasted  on  afore,*  and  the 
^peth  *  of  which,  when  he  had  drilled  down  to  it,  he  said  he  *  kind  o'  liked  I ' 
It  was  very  rich :  and  so  is  this  : 

*  There  was  much  surrounding  cachinnation  where  this  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned the  other  evening  :  A  man  who  was  'soraedele*  fond  of  lobsters,  was  wist- 
fully regarding  a  basket  of  them  in  the  market,  with  his  dog  by  his  side,  while 
another  by-stander  was  sticking  the  end  of  his  cane  into  one  of  ^he  disengaged 
claws  of  a  big  fellow  at  the  top.  'How  he  does  hold  on ! '  said  the  man  with  the 
cane.  *  Yes,*  responded  the  man  with  the  dog,  *  but  it's  because  he  ^dents  the  cane, 
and  his  claws  won't  slip  on  the  wood.  But  he  could  n't  hold  on  to  a  critter,  or  you 
or  I,  in  that  way.    When  he  feels  any  thing  givin',  a  lobster  always  stops  pinchin'.* 

*  Guess  not,*  said  the  owner  of  the  basket :  *  you  put  your  dog's  tail  in  that  there 
claw,  and  you  '11  see  whether  he  '11  hold  on  *t  or  not.'  No  sooner  said  than  done : 
the  lobster-lover  lifted  up  his  dog,  dropped  his  tail  into  the  open  claw,  which  closed 
instanter,  and  the  dog,  *  as  smit  by  sudden  pain,*  ran  off  howling,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.  *  Hello  ! '  exclaimed  the  owner,  *  whistle  back  your  dog  :  d  —  n  him  I  he  *8 
runnin'  off  with  mj^  lobster!'     'Whistle  back  your  lobster!'  rejoined  the  other; 

*  that  dog  aint  coming  back  ;  that  dog  *8  in  pain.  I  can't  git  him  to  come  near  me 
when  he  *s  in  pain  !  *  That  humane  citizen  dined  that  day  upon  as  fine  a  lobster  as 
there  was  in  thai  basket,  *  any  how  I ' ' 

The  very  last  time  that  we  met  Mr.  Leupp,  certainly  not  six  weeks  before  his 
death,  we  were  on  our  way  to  *  Gray's,  whose  vast  establishment  fronts  on  the 
short  street  which  ends,  downwardly,  directly  opposite  the  spacious  *old  stand' 
of  GroEON  Lee,  late  that  of  his  successors,  *  Charles  M.  Leupp  and  Company.' 
Sitting  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  delivery  doors,  he  detained  us  a  moment  to 
mention  an  amusing  anecdote  which  he  had  heard  the  night  before.  It  is 
'  strange,  passing  strange,'  now^  to  think,  that  in  his  mind,  even  at  that  period, 
must  have  been  transiently,  those  *  vague  imaginings  of  an  undefinable  terror,' 
which  afterward  took  entire  possession  of  his  wandering  thoughts :  the  walls 
and  lofty  ceilings  of  his  noble  mansion  were  toppling  down  upon  him ;  enemies 
were  encamped  about  him ;  and  he  *  trembled  at  armed  men.'  Surely,  *  there 
is  no  ruin  like  the  ruin  of  a  noble  mind  I ' 
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Gossip  with  Readebs  and  Correspondents. — Our  old  friend  and  umqtohile 
frequent  correspondent,  (he  has  been  *  faulty  *  to  compel  tis  thus  to  write,  bj 
not  haying  written  more  for  us  himself,)  sends  us  the  following  from  his  Parisian 
sanctum : 

*  Dear  Kniok  :  Some  few  of  your  readers  may  ]>088ibly  recollect  a  certain  Greek 
controversy  that  raged  once  upon  a  time,  one  of  the  points  inYolved  in  which  was 
the  scene  of  ^schylus'  Agamemnon.  To  such,  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  accu- 
rate and  accomplished  of  living  scholars,  Mr.  W.  G^  Clark,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  on  the  question,  will  not  be  uninteresting.  I  therefore  inclose,  without 
further  preface,  the  following  extract  from  his  late  work,  *  Peloponnesus.*  Though 
I  cannot  claim  Mr.  Clark  as  coinciding  with  my  former  views  — indeed  he  seems  to 
regard  the  whole  dispute  as  rather  a  akiomaehy  —  there  are  some  passages,  particu- 
larly the  italicized  one  about  the  *  loose  use  of  Argo8*  which  agree  very  closely  with 
what  appeared  eleven  years  ago  in  your  pages  from  the  pen  of 

'  Yours  ever,  Carl  Bsxsosr.' 

'  Thi  mention  of  the  Agantemnon  reminds  me  of  some  body  else's  theory,  that  .£bcrt- 
Lrs  meant  the  scene  to  be  laid  at  Argos,  not  Mycene,  because  the  summit  of  Arachne,  the 
last  link  in  the  fiery  beacon-chain,  is  visible  from  the  former,  but  not  from  the  latter  citj. 
Such  rigorous  exactness,  I  am  convinced,  is  quite  alien  from  the  spirit  of  .^scHTLrs,  and 
of  all  the  old  poets.  JSschtlcs,  and  every  one  of  his  audience,  saw  daily  the  top  of 
Arachne  towering  preeminent  among  the  Argive  hills.  No  one's  sense  of  probabilitj 
would  be  shocked  by  the  natural  supposition,  that  it  would  bo  seen  from  Mycenee,  which 
lay  almost  at  its  feet.  We  must  not  fetter  the  free  mind  of  the  ancient  poets  by  such 
matter-of-fact  laws,  nor,  as  readers,  expect  them  to  observe  restrictions  which  their  audi- 
tors did  not  impose.  Those  who  saw  no  absurdity  in  the  arrival  of  Agamemnon  only  half 
an  hour  after  his  telegraphic  message,  were  not  likely  to  cavil  on  a  minute  point  as  to  the 
topography  of  a  foreign  country.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that 
JSscHTLus  laid  the  scene  of  his  play  not  at  Argos,  but  at  Mycenae.  The  scene  is  *  before 
the  palace  at  the  Atreidae,  and  I  question  whether  he  wasted  a  second  thought  upon  its 
site.  There  is  not  in  all  the  play  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  scenery  of  the  Argive  plain, 
or  the  relative  position  of  its  cities,  ^scdtlus  had  evidently  been  a  diligent  reader  or 
hearer  of  Homer  —  his  characters,  language,  and  allusions  prove  this  —  insomuch  that  a 
saying  was  attributed  to  him,  '  that  his  dramas  were  but  fragments  from  the  great 
Homeric  banquet.'  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  ignorant  that  Mycenae  was  con- 
stantly spoken  of  by  Hombr  as  the  city  and  abode  of  the  Atreidae ;  and  yet  throughout 
the  play  there  is  no  mention  of  Mycenae.  Argos  occurs  several  times  in  the  sense  of  the 
country,  and  Argeioi  for  the  people.  Homer  uses  ^ Argos '  with  four  different  Hmitationi; 
first,  as  the  city  of  Diomed  ;  second,  as  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon  /  third,  as  comprising 
also  the  kingdom  of  Menelaus  ;  and  fourth,  as  a  generic  name  for  all  Greece,  Now,  in  the 
days  of  the  Attic  dramatists,  the  term  Argos  was  by  universal  usage  in  common  life  applied 
only  to  the  city  ;  hence  arose  doubtless  a  certain  confusion  in  the  popular  mind  in  regard  of 
the  Homeric  *  Argos,*  and  a  disposition  to  credit  the  city  with  all  thai  had  been  attributed  to 
Argos  in  tJu  wider  meanings.  And  no  doubt  the  citizens  of  Argos,  as  they  transported 
the  people  of  Mycenae  and  incorporated  them  with  their  own  body,  were  anxious  also  to 
appropriate  their  ancient  legends  and  heroic  fame.  '  The  Agamemnon '  was  represented 
ten  years  after  this  final  destruction  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Atreidae.  The  fact  that 
the  poet  does  not  mention  the  city,  seems  to  indicate  that  its  fate  excited  little  notice  or 
sympathy  in  contemporary  Greece. 
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*  If  the  Argiye  topography  of  ^schtlus  is  thus  indefinite  and  negatire,  that  of  Spoho- 
CLBS  is  elaborately  wrong.  In  the  opening  scene  of  the  Electra,  the  'Paedagogue/  address- 
ing Orkstbs,  says :  *  Here  is  the  ancient  Argos  you  were  longing  for,  and  this  the  Lycean 
agora  of  the  wolf-slaying  god/  (to  wit,  the  market-place  of  the  town  of  Argos ;)  *  and  this 
on  the  left  is  the  renowned  temple  of  Hera,  and,  at  the  place  we  are  come  to,  belieye  that 
you  have  before  your  eyes  Mycenae,  rich  in  gold,  and  here  the  blood-stained  house  of  the 
PelopidsB.'  No  one  reading  this  description  would  infer  that  Argos  was  between  five  and 
six  miles  distant,  and  the  Herseum  nearly  two.  The  truth  was,  that  neither  Sophocles 
not  his  'Paedagogue'  thought  of  administering  a  lecture  on  topography  under  the  guise 
of  a  dramatic  entertainment,  as  Milton  or  Ben  Jonson  might  have  done ;  so  far  from  it, 
he  held  the  entertainment  to  be  all  in  all,  and  made  topography  and  every  thing  else  give 
way  to  it.  He  wanted  to  produce  an  efiect  by  bringing  Argos,  Mycenae,  and  the  Herseum 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  coup  d*otily  and  I  warrant  that  not  one  of  the  spectators 
was  pedantic  enough  to  quarrel  with  him  for  it.  He  would  not  have  taken  similar  liber- 
ties with  the  neighborhood  of  Athens  —  on  the  contrary,  in  the  '  CEdipus  at  Colonus'  he  ia 
rigorously  exact,  because  the  audience  were  too  familiar  with  the  scene  not  be  shocked  at 
any  departure  from  fact ;  and  in  that  case  the  most  powerful  efiect  was  to  be  obtained  by 
adhering  to  it.  I  remember  to  have  read  a  play  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's,  called,  I  think, 
'Marie  Tudor,'  where  the  scene  opens  with  the  following  stage  direction:  'Palais  de 
Richmond :  dans  le  fond  a  gauche  I'Eglise  de  Westminster,  a  droite  la  Tour  de  Londres.* 
Kot  one  of  the  audience  would  be  shocked  by  this  impossible  compression,  and  therefore 
the  poet  was  quite  justified  in  annihilating  space  to  make  a  thousand  people  happy.  If 
either  play  would  have  gained  a  little  by  the  change,  M.  Victor  Hugo  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  to  make  the  Ahhey  and  the  Tower  change  places,  nor  Sophocles  to 
transfer  the  Temple  of  Hera  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right.' 

^Pantamiga^  is  the  odd  name  of  a  desultory  dish,  with  a  foretaste  of  which  a 
new  correspondent  has  favored  us.  It  is  called  after  a  sort  of  salmagundi  which 
he  and  his  fellow-students  used  occasionally  to  have  at  *  college-commons,*  of  the 
composition  whereof  they  were  '  mainly   ignorant.'     We   extract  some  nice 

*  plums '  from  this  dish ;  omitting  such  portions  as  are  not  to  our  taste,  which  for 
the  nonce  we  assume  to  be  also  the  taste  of  our  readers.  The  days  of  sprites 
and  elves,  let  us  say  to  our  correspondent,  have  well-nigh  gone  by  ;  and  if  his 

*  fairy  thoughts'  are  not  to  'enter  houses  made  with  hands,'  he  might  as  well 
husband  them   unwritten.     Our  friend  should  be  less  *  subjective,'  and  more 

*  objective.'   The  little  bird-incident  is  exceedingly  pretty : 

'  I  AM  a  quiet,  dreamy  sort  of  man,  not  given  to  much  speaking,  for  which  reason 
I  am  not  a  general  fiivorite  with  ladies;  more  a  student  of  nature  than  of  books, 
though  I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  the  writers  of  a  century  or  two  ago ;  and  withal 
a  lover  of  the  angle,  a  patient  disciple  of  father  Izaac,  an  occupation  to  whose 
gentle  influence  I  owe  whatever  of  good  my  friends  may  discover  in  me. 

*My  religious  faith,  that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  heterodoxy  in  any  thing  I  write, 
you  will  find  in  pious  old  Walton's  last  will  and  testament,  and  is  so  short  that  it 
may  be  quoted  here.  '  I  do  declare  my  belief  to  be  that  there  is  only  one  God  who 
hath  made  the  whole  workl,  and  me,  and  all  mankind ;  to  whom  I  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  my  actions  which  are  not  to  he  justified,  but  I  hope  pardoned,  for  the 
merits  of  my  Saviour  Jesus.'  There  it  is,  and  enough,  too,  to  take  you  and  me  to 
heaven  if  we  believe  it,  and  St.  Peter  will  open  the  crystal  gates  to  that  talisman 
as  quickly  as  to  the  Westminster  Catechism,  Thirty -nine  Articles,  and  all  the  creeds 
of  Christendom  combined.     And  I  tell  you,  dear  Knickerbocker,  none  hut  a  fisher- 
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man  could  have  made  sach  a  simple,  concise,  yet  comprehensive  ezpodtion  of  Us 
religions  &iih.  It  is  the  result  of  calm  morning  rambles  by  the  broofcsl^  wldle 
'  night's  iriewless  rain '  yet  glistened  in  the  early  sun-light,  and  the  air  Tibraied  to  the 
song  of  the  lark  that '  quits  the  earth  and  sings  as  she  ascends  Mgher  into  tlM  air, 
and  having  ended  her  heavenly  employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  dM 
must  descend  to  the  dull  earth  again,  which  she  would  not  touch  bat  for  u^ecMll// 
or  quiet  evening  sittings  by  the  lake  margin,  when  the  nightingale  calls  tlio  worid  to 
vespers,  and  the  air  becomes  fragrant  with  the  incense  of  prayer,  and  tbo  'sUU  smifi 
voice'  sounds  like  &r-off  music;  and  knowledge  and  insight  of  spiritual  tfaiogi  AD 
upon  the  heart  as  imperceptibly  as  light  or  dew  upon  the  earth. 

'  Blessed  are  they  who  study  the  Cbeatob  in  His  works,  for  unto  them  wiU  Hi 
reveal  Hmsxu;  sometimes  as  JuFmER  before  Semele  in  thunders  and  lightnlngi^aiid 
the  dread  insignia  of  power;  oftener  in  gentle  forms  that  seem  'to  witeh  tiM 
out  of  things  evil/  God  is  continually  covering  the  walls  of  Nature  with  a 
writing  that  to  the  mass  of  mankind  is  as  mystical  as  was  the  '  Mene  ment  Tikil 
Upharsin'  to  Bklbhazzab  and  his  lords,  and  with  inscriptions,  too,  qidte  •• 
were  it  not  that  the  fingers  which  write  them  are  conci^iiled.  h.ov  i*  the  propltei 
gift  of  interpretation  always  found  where  you  would  most  expect  it,  Kow 
years  for  a  kindred  revelation,  not  many  wise,  not  many  iii^ble  are  ehofie»,  Tl^re 
are  Daniels  in  what  the  world  would  call  the  lower  Btrata  of  society,  who  fed  qq 
pulse  and  water  all  their  days,  yet  in  fairness  of  epirltuftl  character,  and  natuitl 
knowledge  and  skill,  excel  those  who  have  eaten  at  king's  tabka 

'Several  mornings  ago,  while  walking,  I  hear€  some  one  say  :  *  Did  n*  y^u  hear 
them  leetle  birds  a-singin'  this  mornin'?  Guy  I  I  know  v^'hin  a  pleai^nt  4aj'i 
vomin'.  I  turned,  expecting  to  see  some  high-priest;  mme  Hornafi  v&ie^  dotlied  i^ 
his  sacerdotal  robes  and  seated  on  his  mural  throne.  It  wj^a  oiily  a  milkiiipu  dctl* 
ing  out  his  commodity  in  a  pint-cup.  But  I  felt  a  synipailiy  with  him  at  onee,  A 
man  who  thus  constructs  an  ornithological  barometer,  "who  judges  the  weaUictbf 
the  wild  birds^  song,  must  be  learned  in  the  varied  dmleets  of  Kature,  though  hi* 
tongue  should  be  unschooled  in  Murray's  rules.  When  I  afterwards  met  him 
another  street,  I  bowed  to  him  with  a  hearty  good-will  that  fairly  frightened  Li 

'  An  old  number  of  your  magazine,  Mr.  EnrroR,  is  btfore  mc  as  I  write,  and 
sight  of  it  reminds  me  that  there  are  two  things  connected  with  it  which  I  h 
may  never  change,  and  they  both  are  on  the  cover.  Do  ^Imi  yoo  pkaae  with 
internal  arrangements ;  despoil  it  of  its  flowers;  drain  from  it  the  juice  of  wll 
humor  till  it  becomes  as  worthless  as  the  refuse  of  the  wine-press ;  nay,  rnor^,  mski 
it  the  organ  of  party  politics  if  necessity  requires,  *pTocui !  procul  /  e»U  prefmh* 
but  spare,  spare  the  old  man  and  the  name.  I  remember  how,  long  Agci,  I  itft^d  t» 
gaze  at  that  patriarchal  picture  on  the  cover.  It  always  bt-onght  to  mind  the  tmigs 
of  a  venerated  grandfather  whose  last  days  were  spent  at  my  home.  Did  you  tftf 
have  a  grandfather  in  the  house?  Que  of  the  old  regime  I  Whose  work  on  esrtb 
was  done;  whose  life-statue  was  carved  and  perfected,  and  only  left  on  cxhiUt 
here  awhile  as  an  art-study,  ere  it  went  beyond  the  gre^t  sea  to  take  it^  plate  ia 
niche  in  heaven  for  which  it  was  ordered  by  the  divine  collector  of  soul  sen] ptui 
One  in  whom  memory  was  fickle  of  present,  but  tenacious  of  past  events  Y  WUi 
heavenly  virtues,  as  the  evening  shadows  fell  around,  came  forth  aa  the  i^tar*^ 
Whose  whitened  locks  seemed  a  cheerful  arraying  for  a  tomb  which  to  him  waa 

*  *  BoT  a  covered  bridge 
•  Leading  from  light  to  light  through  a  brief  darknessJ 
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'  Hour  after  hour  have  I  sat  with  my  head  on  Budian  one**  knee,  peering  curiomly 
up  into  those  once  piercing  but  then  gentle  eyes*  tbiit  eeemed  like  cU»pel  witniowB, 
on  which  are  the  images  of  holy  saints,  and  through  which  th<a  liglit  from  the  m\\] 
came  soft  and  mellowed,  and  listened  to  the  adventures  of  a  wild  ituvly  life,  till  the 
narrow  walls  that  hedge  in  the  present  crumbled  and  Jkdod  awnyi  and  1  found  my- 
self sitting  with  him 

'  *  By  the  shores  of  old  Romance.' 

*  'Fuit  sed  nunc  ad  aatra.^  The  old  chair,  a  sacred  heir-loom  now,  is  vacant ;  the 
pipe,  as  well  as  the  '  golden  bowl/  is  broken ;  the  grasshopper  that  became  a  bur- 
den has  sung,  and  the  snow  has  been  sifted  over  his  grave  many  times  since  then, 
yet  my  memories  of  him  are  as  green  as  the  grass  now  round  his  head-stone,  and 
like  the  pressed  flowers  of  an  herbarium,  still  retain  their  fragrance.  Bo  you  won- 
der then  that  I  love  the  old  vignette  that  is  so  rich  in  suggestions? 

*  The  name  is  not  much  less  an  object  of  my  regard.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not 
a  Knickerbocker,  either  by  ancestry  or  name,  but  I  have  .Teutonic  tastes  perfectly 
unaccountable.  I  have  traced  my  father's  line  back  to  the  customary  three  brothers, 
but  they  are  all  unquestionably  English.  My  mother's  race  is  direct  from  the  May- 
flower party,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  ethnological  source.  Here, 
however,  I  strike  a  thread  that  leads  me  out  of  this  labyrinth,  for  it  was  undoubt- 
edly during  the  Pilgrims'  sojourn  in  Holland  that  these  tastes  were  imbibed  which 
have  lain  fallow  so  many  years — the  suppression  of  hereditary  qualities  being  a 
well-established  fact. 

*  No  matter  about  that.  I  have  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  overcome  the  ac- 
cident of  birth  by  training  my  natural  propensities  after  the  model  of  the  noble 
sires  whose  history  forms  the  golden  and  heroic  age  of  this  island.  And  here  let  me 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  that  veracious  chronicler,  Diedrich  Knickerbockxb, 
not  only  for  tlie  preservation  of  those  Dutch  portraits,  but  also  for  the  golden^oof  of 
philosophy  that  he  has  woven  into  the  truthful  work  of  his  narrative;  though  I 
must  confess  that  he  has  made  a  savorless  salt  of  all  other  history.  Macaulay  alone 
approaches  him  in  some  of  his  loftier  flights,  but  I  always  feel  —  what  I  never  do 
in  DiEDRicn  —  that  he  would  at  any  time  sacrifice  truth  for  a  fine  sentence  or  a 
strong  antithesis.  Read  Knickerbocker's  description  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Chris- 
tina. Is  there  in  literature  its  equal  ?  Compare  it  with  any  account  of  the  battle 
of  Montebello  which  Horace  Vernet  is  painting.  Knickerbocker  is  the  Vernet  of 
martial  literature. 

*  In  the  way  of  personal  habits  I  have  made  commendable  progress.  I  have  a  fine 
collection  of  meerschaums,  and  have  smoked  myself  into  confirmed  phthisis.  I 
attend  all  the  German  festivals  at  Hoboken  and  Jones*  Woods,  and  call  for  my 
'  Schweizcr  Kiise  und  Lager  *  in  a  tone  so  guttural  as  to  frighten  any  friend  who 
may  happen  to  be  with  me.  The  German  language  I  never  could  master,  but  in 
lieu  thereof,  I  have,  by  means  of  a  friend  who  studied  it  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  cultivated  a  broken  speech  which  I  think  does  just  as  well.  The  fSact  is,  the 
expressive  sentence  above,  with  the  numerals  from  one  to  four,  say  six  for  extra  oc- 
casions, Ya  and  Nein,  is  all  the  knowledge  of  that  language  essential,  indeed  com- 
prises pretty  much  all  the  colloquial  discourse  of  the  nation. 

'I  find  the  greatest  difficulty  with  my  *phigger'  being  of  the  Cassivs  order,  and 
therefore  as  others  stuff  their  coats  and  vests,  I  pad  my  pants  to  attain  that  pyra- 
midal proportion  for  which  a  historical  personage  wore  ten  pair  of  breeches ;  and  with 
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eyes  Uke  a  lynx,  I  affect  dimneM  of  perception  after  four  o*elock.    So  Mr.  EditoIi 
keep  your  name,  for  to  me,  unlike  the  rose,  it  would  n*t  be  as  sweet  by  any  other. 

'  And  now  to  strengthen  an  already  pretty  good  claim  to  the  title  I  have  choeen, 
I  will  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  this  morning  of  a  somewhat  similaf  nature, 
though  with  a  happier  terminatioD,  to  one  told  by  Di  Quinckt.  Last  night  a  little 
bird  of  plumage  so  rare  and  beautiful  as  to  make  them  think  it  had  escaped  from 
bondage,  flew  into  the  servants*  room  at  a  certainly  very  unseasonable  hour  for  nich 
a  small  bird.  After  fluttering  awhile,  it  was  secured,  and  this  morning  I  found  it 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  maids,  and  soon  persuaded  her  to  let  it  go ;  but  as  I  went 
to  take  it,  it  escaped  and  flew  for  the  open  air.  'Unfortunately  a  pane  of  glass  in- 
tervened, against  which  it  struck  with  violence,  and  dropped  apparently  Hfeleai 
on  the  flooif.  With  a  sorrow  such  as  the  destruction  of  any  form  of  beauty  alwsys 
awakens,  I  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  into  the  fresh  air,  hoping  the  fidnt  bett- 
ing of  its  little  heart  might  be  quickened  thereby,  but  its  %ye  glazed,  its  mouth 
opened,  the  head  drooped,  and  the  body  waved  to-and-fro  on  my  finger.-  I  went 
near  the  woods,  thinking  may  be  the  familiar  sounds  of  the  forest  might  rouse  it 
For  a  while  it  seemed  of  no  avail,  when  suddenly  a  peculiar  note  from  an  adj<nninf 
thicket  acted  like  magic.  The  bird  started,  opened  its  eyes,  and  turned  its  hesd 
with  a  wild,  doubting  look.  Again  that  sound  sent  a  succession  of  thrills  through 
the  little  body,  plainly  perceptible  on  my  finger ;  the  wings  were  shaken  out  as  if 
to  plume  themselves  for  flight,  and  as  the  before  brief,  uncertain  note  changed  to  s 
prolonged  madrigal,  with  an  ecstatic  chirp  of  joy  the  bird  fluttered  to  the  woods. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  scene  in  '  La  Favorita,'  where  Leonoka  starts  from  the  fioot  of 
the  cross  as  she  distinguishes  Fernando's  voice  above  the  monks  in  the  chapeL  Hs4 
this  bird  been  the  jEavorite  of  some  ornithological  monarch,  and  palmed  off  on  s 
feathered  Fernando  whose  forgiveness  she  now  went  to  crave  ?  Did  she  hear  hii 
voice  above  the  woodland  choir  in  that  leafy  chapel?  Or  was  it  some  truant  lover, 
a  pennigerous  Tom  Jones,  perchance  on  a  '  lark  *  the  night  before,  who  heard  hit 
pardon  from,  and  recall  to,  the  downy  breast  of  his  forest  love  7  Or  like  the  author 
of  '  Sweet  Home  *  dying  in  a  foreign  land,  was  this  bird  awakened  only  to  momen- 
tary life  by  a  half-forgotten  strain  of  the  music  of  other  days  ?  I  leave  these  ques- 
tions for  some  modern  augur  to  answer.' 

Very  neatly  told.  -  -  -  We  believe  that  the  Knickerbocksr — certtmly 
with  but  one  exception  —  was  the  first  journal  in  this  city,  where  they  were  first 
seen,  which  called  public  attention  to  the  wonderful  invention  of  The  Stereoscope^ 
now  so  greatly  improved,  and  its  marvels  so  remarkably  increased.  We  sent 
up  from  the  sanctum  the  other  day  some  twenty  or  thirty  specimens,  in  opaque 
glass  and  upon  paper,  for  the  examination  of  a  neighbor,  who  in  former  years 
had  visited  the  finest  portions  of  the  '  Old  World,'  and  with  a  scholarly  mind^ 
and  his  quiet  thoughts  about  him,  had  reaped  the  harvest  of  an  observant  eye. 
He  returns  the  views,  with  the  following  note,  which  is  so  concise,  so  compre- 
hensive, and  so  elegantly  expressed,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  withhold  it  firom 
our  readers : 
*  L.  G.  Clark,  Esq.  :  'Piermont,  29ki  October,  1859. 

'  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  making  me  acquainted  with  the 
wonders  of  the  stereoscope.  Beautiful  magic  I  beautiful  reality  1  Why  should  we 
any  more  waste  our  time  in  travel  ?    Why  encc/onter  the  risks  of  steam,  the  tedi- 
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0U8  monotony  pf  wheels,  the  odium  of  tavern  life  and  lodgings,  the  disguit  of  seeing 
offensive  sights,  hearing  abominable  sounds,  and  suffering  lutolei^bk  fatigaea  and 
annoyances,  to  gain  a  view  of  any  thing  .worth  st^emg,  wbethernaturfll  or  artificinl? 
Any  one  of  the  five  stories  of  a  modem  lady's  tptink  would  eoatain,  in  etereograpiiiG 
delineations,  all  the  *  sights'  worth  seeing,  which  the  *Toiir  of  Europe^  promises 
and  boasts  of.  These  *  sights,'  arranged  on  a  parlor-Uble,  may  be  seen  at  pleasure. 
Their  peculiar  beauties,  condensed  like  thought  ia  words,  aad  rendered  '  vocal  to 
the  eye,'  may  be  studied,  comprehended,  enjoyed  and  reijnjoyed.  Tlie  *  tour  of  Eu- 
rope '  may  be  accomplished  in  an  hour,  without  fatigue  of  raind  or  body,  A  student 
of  Greek  might  as  well  get  himself  transported  to  Athena  to  read  DEMosraKjcEa  in 
manuscript,  instead  of  sitting  down  at  home  to  a  stereotype  edition,  as  for  a  lover 
of  natural  scenery  and  of  art  to  traverse  ocean  a  and  continents  to  get  an  iindii- 
crimlnating,  momentary  glance  at  scenes  and  objects  with  his  unassisted  eye,  con- 
fused  by  surrounding  objects,  bewildered  by  indefinite  generalities,  and  confounded 
by  erroneous  preconceptions  and  vague  imaginations ;  instead  of  quietly  taking  up 
the  stereoscope  and  studying  each  scene  by  itself,  exhibited  in  its  just  proportions, 
with  all  its  minute  and  exquisite  details  —  studying  and  restudying  and  pondering 
it  to  his  heart's  content.     I  return  the  parcel,  and  am  with  special  thanks, 

*  Respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  b.  l.* 

Step  into  the  Messrs.  Anthony's,  Number  808  Broadway,  and  look  at  the 
Instantaneous  Vieics  in  Broadway,  alike  in  rain  and  in  sun-shine,  with  ecery 
thing  represented  for  miles  that  was  in  that  noble,  multitudinous  thoroughfare 
at  the  time,  and  thousands  of  others,  from  all  parts  of  the  world :  do  the  same 
at  the  great  publishing-house  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  or  at  Messrs.  Masubt 
and  Whiting's  extensive  Artists'- Materials  establishment,  at  Number  111 
Fulton-street,  heretofore  mentioned  by  us,  and  see  if  either  the  Knickbbbocker 
or  our  eloquent  corresfJondent  have  at  all  too  highly  extolled  the  manifold  attrac- 
tions of  The  Stereoscope.  -  -  -  Mr.  George  R  Turner,  'Penmanist,* 
of  Lansing,  Michigan,  may  not  practise  a  good  * hand-of-write  art*  that  is  a 
merely  mechanical  art :  but  he  is  evidently  a  *  bom  poet*  We  have  the  cover  of 
one  of  his  *  specimen  *  writing-books,  in  which  six  *  Rules  *  are  given,  in  sfx  sepa- 
rate eight-line  verses.     They  glow  with  genius,  *  as  you  shall  short-ly  hear : ' 


*  Sit  gracefully  up, 

As  though  yoli  were  at  dinner : 
Support  your*  heft  upon  the  left, 

But  keep  the  right  arm  free. 
Now  lightly,  lightly  touch  the  Pen, 
Now  point  it  toward  your  shoulders,  men. 
Be  sure  that  you  are  right,  and  then 
GK>,  go  ahead! 

*  Now  slide  your  right  arm, 

Just  touching  near  the  elbow, 
And  the  two  last  nails,  while  you 

The  wrist  always  raise. 
Now  thumb  and  fingjers  freely  bend, 
While  hand,  and  wrist,  and  arm  extend, 
And,  in  one  mix6d  movement  blend  — 
All  right,  go  ahead  I 


'  With  sharp  eye,  first  trace 
Each  letter  slowlv  over, 
Until  each  turn  ana  shade  you  learn ; 

So  trace,  think,  and  write : 
Give  capitals  but  one  bold  shade, 
With  egg-shaped  ovals,  neatlv  made, 
And  their  waving  stems  displayed  — 
So  eye  them  again. 

'  The  small  letters  form, 

With  an^[ed  gt.<DUy  rounding, 
While  nil  the  Os.  with  care  you  close, 

Make  loops  full  and  «trftight : 
WK(?T].  joioedp  pse  all  a  level  bage^ 
Wit]]  equal  height,  atjd  slope,  and  spc^ce, 
WitU  uuifujrtn,  do winj^  grace  — 

So  trace,  tbfnk,  and  write,* 


Now,  in  all  Tennyson*s  writings,  taking  his  very  best,  is  there  any  thing  like 
this?    We  confidently  express  it  as  wlt  opinion  that  there  is  not!    *  Penman- 
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ist,*  you  can  *  take  the  hat  I '  -  -  -  The  recent  death  of  Thobnton  McGaw, 
Esq.,  at  Bangor,  in  Maine,  has  been  widely  announced  in  the  public  joumak 
We  add  our  sincere  condolence  to  that  which  has  been  so  fervently  tendered  to  his 
afflicted  family.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Mc  Gaw  for  these  many  years  past :  many  were  the  pleasant  epistolary  missiTcs 
which  were  exchanged  between  us;  many  the  agreeable  passages  from  Aii, 
which  found  their  way  to  our  Table  ;  and  many,  very  many,  the  agreeable  hours 
we  have  passed  together.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  he  was  at  our  little  cot- 
tage on  the  Hudson,  with  his  now  bereaved  widow,  an  accomplished  lady,  in  all 
respects  a  fit  companion  for  such  a  man,  who  must  indeed  feel  the  *  impotence 
of  consolation  ^  for  his  loss ;  and  *  in  the  leafy  month  of  June,*  a  happy  party 
of  four  of  us  rode  admiringly  over  the  surrounding  hills,  and  through  the  se- 
questered vales  of  *  Old  Rockland.*  Mr.  McG  aw  was  a  man  of  marked  personal 
appearance,  and  of  still  more  strongly-marked  intellectual  character.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College ;  studied  law  with  two  of  the  most  eminent 
counsellors  of  the  State ;  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Bangor, 
which  he  ever  afterward  made  his  home.  Judge  Hathaway,  of  the  Penobscot 
Bar,  in  presenting  the  united  resolutions  of  the  adjourned  courts,  well  observes 
of  the  lamented  deceased  : 

'  He  was  a  most  honorahle  coansellor ;  and  more  than  that,  he  was  an  honorable 
man,  inspiring  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  a  man  of 
cordial  and  genial  temperament,  frank,  affable,  and  courteous,  and  attractive  in  his 
manners  as  a  companion  and  a  friend.'  ..."  I  first  knew  Mr.  McG  aw  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  life,  after  he  had  commenced  his  professional  career,  and  when  by  his 
skill  in  the  management  of  affairs,  by  his  accurate  learning  and  ability,  he  had  ob- 
tained a  large  and  extensive  practice.  With  the  advantage  which  a  liberal  educa- 
tion confers,  thoroughly  read  in  the  law,  acquainted  equally  with  its  technicali- 
ties as  with  its  more  liberal  and  general  principles,  of  unquestioned  integrity,  he 
soon  acquired  an  eminent  position  in  his  profession.  His  habitual  caution  and  pru- 
dence, his  strong  sense  and  legal  acquirements,  were  all  displayed  in  the  sagacity 
of  his  professional  advice,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment.  Successful  in  early 
life  in  the  acquisition  of  an  estate  amply  abundant,  he  soon  exchanged  the  harass- 
ing cares  and  annoying  perplexities  of  forensic  for  the  more  congenial  pleasures  of 
social  life,  which  his  independent  means  permitted  him  to  enjoy,  and  where  his  vig- 
orous intellect,  his  liberal  culture,  his  infinite  wit  and  humor,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  attractive  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  companions.' 

It  seems  strange  that  we  shall  see  no  more  upon  earth  that  tall  form  *  erect  as  a 
statue ;  ^  look  no  more  into  those  liquid  blue  eyes,  so  full  of  feeling  and  expression ; 
nor  grasp  again  that  friendly  hand  1  -  -  -  Since  the  time  when  John  Phcenh, 
in  the  absence  of  *  Boston,'  the  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Herald,  took  temporary 
charge  of  that  now  illustrious  journal,  and  changed  its  politics  in  the  very  first 
number  issued  under  his  s^ipcrvision  —  whence  ensued  that  memorable  battle, 
wherein  the  returned  editor  was  so  singularly  worsted  (II)  —  since  that  period  until 
the  present,  we  have  seen  nothing  in  its  kind  more  laughable  than  a  little  sketch 
which  we  have  received,  with  the  heading:  ^Be  Emphatic,  Janes  ! — Touch  ^em 
on  the  Eawf*    All  papers,  *  Republican,'  'Democratic,*  'American,'  *Whig, 
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*  Conservative/  all  are  full  of  ''Nigger^  as  we  write  in  late  October  —  *  Old  John 
Brown/  *  Cooke/  *  Nigger '—*  Nigger/  *  Cooke/  *  old  John  Brown;*  these  are 
the  changes  which  are  rung  in  all  the  journals  of  the  day,  East,  West,  North 
and  South.  There  is  no  political  '  offence  *  in  the  sketch ;  and  the  Republicans 
themselves,  we  venture  to  say,  will  laugh  at  it  as  heartily  as  their  opponents. 
We  *clip'  here  and  there,  but  with  no  detriment  to  the  story:  ^Jonbs'  was  a 
journeyman-priifter,  upon  ^Tke  Geniu9^  a  Republican  newspaper,  nominally 
edited  by  a  popular  and  able  lawyer,  who  however,  could  not  do  his  duty  to  his 
clients  and  the  paper  too  :  either  his  briefs  or  his  editorials  must  come  lamely 
off:  and  the  paper  suffered  in  consequence.  The  proprietor,  who,  although  a 
good  manager  and  a  practical  man,  knew  nothing  at  all  about  editing:  he 
would  n't  trust  himself  to  select  a  paragraph  from  another  paper,  or  accept  for 
publication  any  thing  which  did  not  emanate  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  And 
now  behold  he  was  in  trouble.  The  neglect  of  the  ostensible  editor  was  greatly 
reducing  the  subscription-list.  That  worthy  was  out  of  town,  engaged  in  an  im- 
portant law-suit :  and  the  proprietor,  being  in  despair,  hastens  after  him : 

'  He  left  the  city  hurriedly  in  search  of  his  editor,  but  was  himself  delayed  a  day 
beyond  his  appointed  time  to  return.  In  this  state  of  affairs  there  was  but  one 
course  to  pursue.  Jones  was  the  '  clever  fellow '  of  the  establishment ;  and  he  was 
instructed  to  '  get  out'  the  issue  of  *  7%«  Genius^  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
both  editor  and  owner.  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  *  letter  of  instruction' 
received  from  the  absent  proprietor,  together  with  the  postscript  by  the  *  regular* 
editor. 

'  IhseyvilU,  Oct.  2, 1859. 

*  Dbar  Jones  :  Can't  come  home  till  morning.  Get  out  best  paper  you  can.  Write 
short  articles,  and  stir  up  the  party  for  not  giving  their  organs  more  assistance. 

*  H.  E. 

*  P.  S. —  By  the  Editor  —  *  Be  emphatic,  Jonks  !  —  *  touch  'em  on  the  raw ! '         a.  j.  l.* 

* '  TIl€  Genius '  was  a  Republican  paper,  of  the  broadest  *  stripe :  *  and  that  Jones 
did  not  exactly  like,  '  nor  never  did ; '  for  he  was  a  strong  Democrat,  and  had  on 
several  occasions  reasoned  with  the  publisher  upon  the  propriety  and  policy  of 
changing  the  politics  of  the  paper.  No  proposition  of  this  sort,  however,  could  be 
entertained.  *  The  Genius'  owed  its  existence  to  the  Republican  party.  Its  politics 
was  its  life-blood.  Nevertheless,  a  very  great  privilege  was  here  extended  to 
Jones.  lie  was  instructed  to  *  stir  'em  up,*  to  be  *  emphatic,'  and  to  *  touch  'em  on 
the  raw :  *  he  had  *  full  powers.' 

*  At  length  *  the  deed  was  done  : '  the  next  *  Genius '  appeared  with  the  following 
startling  editorial : 

*  The  Nigger.  —  We  admire  him.  We  like  him.  We  love  him.  We  go  in  for  him.  We 
have  but  one  idea,  and  that  is  nigger.  We  have  but  one  dream,  and  th>at  is  ditto.  We 
preach  from  but  one  text,  and  that  is  ditto.  We  sing  but  one  song,  and  that  is  ditto.  We 
play  but  one  tune,  and  tJiot  is  ditto.  We  go  our  full  length  on  Nigger.  We  are  all  over 
ditto.  We  are  ditto  in  the  morning.  We  are  ditto  at  noon.  We  are  ditto  at  night.  We 
are  ditto  all  the  time.  We  live  on  ditto.  We  sleep  on  ditto.  We  '11  die  on  ditto.  And 
yety  would  you  believe  it,  reader,  *The  Genius  dorCtpay  ! !* 

While  the  writer  of  this  *  stirring'  editorial  was  enjoying,  next  morning,  a 
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pleasing  reyerie  at  his  success  in  editing,  the  office-door  was  thrown  yiolentlj 
open  bj  the  exasperated  proprietor : 

' '  You  infernal  scoundrel  I '  he  fairly  roared,  rushing  toward  Joxxs ;  but  before  he 
could  finish  his  sentence,  the  latter  had  made  bis  escape.  The  editor,  however,  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  catch  him  at  the  street-door. 

' '  J-o-N-x-s  I '  he  shouted,  at  the  same  time  shaking  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  his  face : 
'  Look  here  I    What  have'  you  done  ? ' 

' '  I  reckon  I  have  '  touched *em  an  the  taut*  said  the  bewildered  Jones. 

'  By  this  time  the  proprietor,  boiling  over  with  rage,  had  joined  the  equally  ex- 
cited editor. 

* '  You  have  killed  the  paper  1 '  exclaimed  the  proprietor. 

' '  You  have  ruined  me  / '  followed  the  editor. 

' '  How  did  you  come  to  write  such  a  savage  article  ?  *  asked  the  proprietor. 

*  *  To  *8tir  *em  up  a  little  I*  mildly  answered  Jones. 

*  *The  thing  is  outrageous! '  said  the  editor. 
* '  It  M  a  little  emphatic,*  replied  Jones. 

'  At  this  point  there  was  a  .'  lively  time/  consequent  upon  a  rush  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  to  the  office  of  '7^  Genius.*  The  former  were  fall  of  indignation, 
and  stamped  and  raved ;  the  Democrats,  on  the  contrary,  were  jubilant.  Each  car- 
ried a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  Jones'  fatal  editorial ;  lauded  it  to  the  skies,  and 
pronused  all  sorts- of  assistance.  The  old  friends  of  the  paper  swore  eternal  enmity, 
and  commenced  their  onslaught  by  ordering  their  advertisements  out  and  their 
names  erased  from  the  subscription-book.  At  length,  after  the  greatest  din  and  con- 
fusion, the  '  regular  *  editor  was  permitted  to  explain.  He  told  the  whole  story ; 
disavowed  the  authorship  of  the  obnoxious  editorial;  condemned  the  sentiments 
therein  expressed;  promised  to  make  ample  apology  in  a  succeeding  issue;  and  as- 
sured the  patrons  of  '17u  Oenius*  that  he  would  give  up  the  practice  of  the  law,  lay 
Blackstonb  on  the  shelf,  and  remain  permanently  at  his  post.  Accordingly,  the 
next  day  the  matter  was  set  right.  Poor  Jones  came  in  for  some  heavy  shots  for  the 
trouble  he  had  caused ;  and'  what  was  still  worse,  nothing  but  his  removal  from  the 
concern  would  satisfy  the  outraged  *  Oenius* e  patrons.'  The  Democrats  of  the  town, 
however,  came  to  Jonbs'  rescue.  They  started  a  paper  of  their  own ;  made  Jones 
their  '  regular  *  editor,  and  to  this  day  his  business  with  his  opponents  is,  to  *  stir 
*em  up,  and  *  touch  *em  on  the  raw  I ' ' 

Pretty  well  *  touched  up.'  -  -  -  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
wealthy  but  eccentric  English  nobleman,  who  advertised  for  a  servant  in  the 

*  Times*  newspaper.  An  inquirer  called,  and  making  known  his  business,  was 
shown  up  to  his  Lordship.  Among  the  duties  which  *  Flunkey  '  said  he  could 
include  as  his,  was  blacking  his  lordship^s  boots.  *  Oh,  never  mind  that,*  said 
the  *dry'  old  nobleman,  *I  always  black  my  own  boots  —  always.  But  how 
much  wages  do  you  expect  ?  *  *  Sixty  guineas  a  year,  my  lord,'  replied  Flun- 
KET.  ^  Sixty  guineas  1*  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with  consternation:  *  sixty 
guineas!    Make  it  setenty^  and  FU  come  and  lite  with  youf    The  following 

•  9cene  in  an  Intelligence  Office^*  from  a  recent  *  Punch,'  brought  this  to  mind. 
Bn>DT  is  in  want  of  a  place : 

'BiDDT,  (To  the  lady.)  Do  you  keep  two  girls  ?  Is  the  kitchen  on  the  same  floor 
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with  the  parlor  ?  Have  you  a  canvas  carpet  on  the  floor  ?  Have  yon  gaB  in  the 
kitchen? 

*  Lady.  Now,  Biddy,  if  you  have  got  through,  aljow  me  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions. Do  you  speak  French  ?  Talk  Spanish  or  Italian  ?  Do  you  take  tea  out  more 
than  three  times  a  week  ?    Do  you  play  the  piano  ? 

*  Biddy.     Indeed,  no  ma'am. 

'  Lady.    Then  you  won't  do  for  me.    I  want  a  maid  with  all  these  accomplishments. 
'  Exit  Biddy  in  search  of  another  office.' 

There  is,  to  our  mind,  a  great  deal  of  true,  tender  pathos,  as  well  as  undying 

Christian  trust  and  hope,  in  the  lines  entitled  ^A  Little  Whih,^    We  know  not 

who  is  the  author : 

'  Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  waking  and  the  8lee{)ing, 
Beyond  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 
I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Love,  rest,  and  home, 
Sweet  home ! 
Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

*  Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  fading, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading, 
Beyond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading, 

I  shall  be  soon ;  ' 

Love,  rest,  and  home, 
Sweet  home  I 
Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come.  ^ 

*  Beyond  the  rising  and  the  setting, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 

Beyond  the  calming  and  the  fretting. 

Beyond  remembering  and  forgetting, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 

Love,  rest,  and  home. 

Sweet  home ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

*  Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting, 

1  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  farewell  and  the  greeting. 
Beyond  the  pulse's  fever-beatmg, 
I  shall  be  soon ; 
Love,  rest,  and  home, 
Sweet  home ! 
Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come  I  * 

Who  is  the  author  of  these  lines  ?  -  -  -  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  elected  soYcreign 
of  our  universal  sovereigns,  has  been  called  all  sorts  of  hard  names,  by  all  sorts 
of  politicians,  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  He  expected  this,  we  suspect ;  for 
from  our  First  President,  down  to  the  present  moment,  he  forms,  in  this  re- 
spect, no  exception  from  his  *  illustrious  predecessors.'  *  Well,  what  of  it  ? '  may 
be  asked :  why,  this :  that  hereafter  we  do  not  intend  for  a  moment  to  believe 
one  half  of  what  we  hear  against  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  we  shall  *  go  nigh '  seriously 
to  doubt  the  other  half.  Our  faith  is  thus  grounded :  our  old-time  handsome 
friend,  and  clever  actor,  *  Young  Vandenhoff,'  in  his  new  and  lively  volume, 
^Leaves  from  an  Actor' 8  Note-Booh^^  tells  this  story  of  our  present  *  National 
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Chief-Magistrate,'  what  time  he  was  our  Minister  to  England,  and  *  thus  and 
there,'  a  guest  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Dinner — a  great  affair  in  *The  City,' 
always :  • 

*I  FIND  in  my  note-book  on  that  night,  the  following  memorandom, :  'IHnner 
capital ;  speechifying  shy  I '    And  so  it  was. 

*Ifr.  Buchanan's  hit.—  The  solitary  flash  that  lit  up  the  tables  —  the  solitary  stroke  that 
toZi— came  from  the  forge  of  Mr.  J.  Buchanan,  the  American  Minister.  In  reply  to  some 
toast  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  complimentary  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Buchanan  rose,  put 
his  hand,  I  think,  into  bis  broad,  white  waistcoat  pocket,  and  began  : 

*  *  My  Lord  Mayor,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  :  Republican  as  I  am,'  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  there  was  rather  a  solemn  silence  at  his  formal  and  rather  ominous  beginning: 
Coniicuere  omnes  interUique  ora  tenebant  / 

'  *  Republican  as  I  am,  there  is  one  institution  of  Great  Britain  for  which  I  feel  the 
deepest  respect,  and  the  most  affectionate  admiration.  I  fervently  pray  that,  whaterer 
changes  may  take  place,  whatever  reforms  may  be  carried  out,  whatever  alterations  may 
be  wrought  by  public  sentiment  and  opinion,  whatever  revolutions,  even  — which  Hbatbi 
avert !  —  may  take  place  in  this  country,  I  fervently  pray  that  one  institution,  at  least, 
may  be  spared  —  that  it  may  continue  to  flourish,  to  grow,  to  increase  and  be  strengtheiid 
and  confirmed!  I  allude,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  the  Public  Dinnbbs  or  Gaiif 
Britain  I ' 

*  Imagine,'  continues  Vandenhoff,  *  the  surprise,  the  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
the  cheers  that  followed  this  unexpectedly  humorous  turn  to  the  solemn  and  im- 
posing opening  of  his  republican  exordium  1  The  American  Minister  had  nude 
a  hit :  he  clenched  it  by  courteously  acknowledging  the  hospitalities  he  had  re- 
ceived in  England ;  and  proposing  the  health  of  the  Lady  Mayoress,  sat  down 
amidst  general  applause.'  -  -  -  ^  Do  you  know,' writes  a  Baltimore  friend, 
*the  Chinese  potato?  *  that's  the  question,'  for  if  you  do,  you  know  thai  it 
grows  to  the  length  of  three  to  four  feet  in  good  deep  loamy  soil,  and  grov^ 
too,  with  the  *  bottom  down,'  being  larger  at  that  extremity  than  at  the  top.  Datt 
R  — ,  one  of  the  agricultural  and  fruiticultural  amateurs  of  our  county,  p»- 
cured  some  of  the  aforesaid  *  potatoes '  and  planted  them  in  the  rich  sdl  of  his 
kitchen  garden.  Last  week  he  set  his  old  darkey  Josh  to  dig  up  the  fruit  ftr 
exhibition  at  the  coming  Fair,  and  to  his  great  surprise  found  one  potato  unity 
four  feet  in  length.  Whilst  the  process  of  exhuming  was  going  carefiilty  OB, 
and  some  three  feet  of  the  vegetable  had  been  exposed,  Davy  remarked  to  his 
servant :  *  Josh,  do  you  know  that  these  potatoes  came  from  the  othor  side  «f 
the  world,  and  are  growing  '  up  this  way  right  under  our  feet? ' '  ' BleH  good- 
ness, Mass'  Dave,'  replied  the  old  negro,  looking  up  from  his  task  with  tiie  pv> 
spiration  streaming  from  his  forehead,  *  I  believe  dis  fellQw's  dan^  ^MM  k$m$l* 
Extremely  ^  colored  pussony '  that  1  -  -  -  We  seem  to  feel  the  breath  and  illhfllo 
the  perfume  of  the  northern  winds  and  woods,  as  we  read  weekly,  in  tfaa.Bilf- 
Sing  (Westchester  County)  Republican^  the  series  of  ''Lettefnfnm  ik$Aikmr 
dacks^^  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  lady,  by  whose  initials,  'EL  I* .P./  VO 
recognize  an  esteemed  personal  friend.  We  have  never  visited  the  AdirondaAi; 
but  these  *  Letters '  transport  us  once  more  into  the  central  wilda  ef  JoHl 
Brown's  Tract,  and  bring  back  again  before  us,  by  the  borders  of  tlfta  still  WkPi 
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or  threading  the  tangled  pass,  scattered  members  of  the  *  North-Woods  Walton 
Club,*  *  a-enjoyink  of  themselves '  in  that  sweet-smelling,  loon-halloo*d,  (jpun) 
trout-darting,  trout-catching,  and  trout-frying  region.  The  '  Letters '  referred  to 
are  written  with  marked  spirit,  yet  with  simplicity,  and  are  imbued  with  an  un- 
mistakable appreciation  and  love  of  *  Nature  in  her  wildest  moods.'  -  -  -  Tbt 
to  imitate,  reader,  the  rhythmical  skill  which  characterizes  these  playM  lines, 
from  the  London  ^Once-a-Week.^  You  will  find  it  no  easy  matter.  ^The  Two 
Partings^  are  they  *  hight : ' 

*  We  parted  once  before.    You  wept 

Wnen  I  rose  up  to  go,  you  did ; 
You  prayed  for  me  before  you  slept, 
You  little  love,  you  know  you  did  I 

*  And  now  no  grief  is  on  that  brow, 

Which  then  you  said  throbbed  so,  you  did; 
You  loved  me  Tbetter  then  than  now ; 
You  cruel  thing,  you  know  you  did ! 

'  Do  you  remember  what  the  sea, 

I  took  you  out  to  show  you,  did  ? 
You  made  a  pretty  simile 
You  false  of  tongue,  you  know  you  did ! 

*  You  sighed,  *  That  life  were  like  its  crests 

When  sunshine  breezes  blow,*  you  did  ; 

*  To  catch  love's  light  before  it  rests  I ' 

You  cold,  cold  heart,  you  know  you  did  I 

*  What  have  I  done?    You  smile  no  more 

On  me  as  months  ago  you  did  ; 
You  deem  my  homage  now  a  bore  ; 
You  liked  it  then,  you  know  you  did. 

*  *  How  blest,'  you  said,  *  Were  life  with  one 
Who'd  love  me  truly  ! '     Oh  !  you  did  ! 
But,  you  thought  1  was  an  elder  son. 
You  utter  flirt,  you  know  you  did ! ' 

This  sounds  very  like  *  Tom  Taylor.'  -  -  -  We  have  received  an  amusing  but  a 
good  deal  too  long  *  Squiblet/  depicting  ^A  Klght  in  a  Railroad  Sleeping- Car, ^ 
an  *  excruciating'  scene  altogether  I  Our  friend's  troubles  might  have  been  ob- 
viated, and  the  desiderated  repose  and  sleep  secured,  had  he  sat  in  the  new 
^Reclining  Railroad  Seat '  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Car-Building 
for  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad  at  Piermont  The  seat  is  patented,  and  ob- 
tained the  first  premium  at  the  last  *  session '  of  the  American  Institute.  The 
traveller,  by  touching  a  spring  at  his  elbow,  secures  perfect  repose,  at  any  cmgle 
he  may  desire  to  place  himself.  The  improvement  is  very  simple,  and  as  cheap  as 
it  is  simple ;  for,  although  it  can  be  made  ornamental,  it  can  at  once  be  applied 
to  the  seats  of  old  as  well  as  new  cars.  -  -  -  We  intended  in  our  last  number 
to  refer  to  the  Mount  Washington  Institute  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Fannimo,  218 
Fourth-street,  New- York.  The  continued  popularity  of  this  Institute  for  young 
gentlemen  and  lads ;  the  fact,  that  among  its  patrons  are  many  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial families  of  the  city,  and  the  great  number  of  successful  young  men  who 
have  graduated  therefrom,  speak  well  for  the  system  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Fanning,  and  are  the  best  guarantee  of  their  efficiency. 
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'  Pkesentattons/  as  they  are  called,  which  are  not  unfirequent  among  us,  are 
not  often  of  the  high  character  of  one  which  we  see  recorded  in  the  journals  of 
this  morning.  A  superb  portrait  of  the  late  City  Chamberlain,  A.  V.  Stout, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Leather-Manufacturers'  Bank,  from  the  pencil  of  our  most 
distinguished  portrait-painter,  Mr.  Cuarles  L.  Elliott,  was  recently  presented 
to  that  gentleman,  at  his  new  and  beautiful  mansion,  by  the  officers  of  the  Police 
of  the  city  of  New- York,  to  whom,  and  to  whose  men  he  had  prored  so  noble 
and  timely  a  benefactor :  for,  when  the  city's  funds  were  locked  up  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Comptroller,  he  advanced  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
from  his  own  resources,  to  save  them  from  actual  want  A  noble  act  —  and  well 
might  the  Police  be  grateful  The  occasion  was  one  of  marked  interest  Mr. 
Squiers,  on  behalf  of  the  Police,  in  presenting  the  admirable  picture,  brought 
tears  into  many  more  eyes  tlian  his  own ;  and  Mr.  Stout's  modest  reply,  which 
was  in  the  best  possible  taste,  was  also  replete  with  deep  feeling.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion long  to  be  remembered  by  all  who  witnessed  it  -  -  •  The  editorial 
staff  upon  Appleton's  great  CyclopiBdia^  able  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  has  been 
materially  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  to  the  corps  of  Charles  G.  Leland, 
Esq.,  late  of  Philadelphia,  but  now,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  a  resident 
of  our  metropolis.  Mr.  Leland  is  not  only  a  scholar,  familiar  with  the  an- 
cient and  modem  languages,  but  he  is  a  thoroughly-read  man,  up  to  our  time, 
and  conversant  not  only  with  books  but  with  men.  But  our  readers  know 
what  he  is ;  and  that  his  style  is  clear,  copious  without  verbosity,  and  very 
attractive.  -  -  -  The  City  Commissioner,  having  in  charge,  among  his 
other  duties,  '  an  eye '  to  the  renovation  and  restoration  of  the  venerable  and 
memorable  ancient  and  modern  pictures,  heretofore  to  be  seen  in  the  *  Grovemor'B 
Room '  at  the  City-Hall,  has  assigned  that  duty  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Jabvis, 
who  is  not  only  the  son  of  an  eminent  artist,  but  himself  Vk  portrait-painter,  who 
has  been  gradually  establishing  during  twenty  years,  an  artistic  reputation,  of 
which  any  painter  might  well  be  proud.  No  better  selection  could  possibly 
have  been  made.  Mr.  Jarvis  has  an  affection  for  his  art :  is  thoroughly  and 
practically  acquainted  with  the  minutest  details  of  it :  and  will  do  *  loving  yjside^  • 
to  the  invaluable  pictures  which  have  been  committed  to  his  care.  -  -  -  OcR 
Index,  Title-page,  and  the  application  of  the  *  Clearing-House '  system,  in  making 
preparation  for  our  forthcoming  new  volume,  has  precluded  from  the  present 
number  the  continuation  of  our  *  Narrative-History  of  the  Knickerbockeb.'  It 
will  go  on  in  our  January  number ;  and  we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  the  delay.  -  -  -  We  believe  it  will  be  conceded  by  our  readers, 
that  we  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  puffery  in  relation  to  what  may  consdtute 
the  attractions  of  the  Knickerbocker,  present  or  prospective.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion, we  can  speak  with  the  entirest  confidence  in  regard  to  the  truly  splendid 
engraving,  ^Merry-Mahing  in  the  Olden  Time^^  an  'Announcement'  of  which 
appears  in  the  present  number  of  our  work.  It  is  in  every  respect  exquisite  -^ 
faultless  in  execution,  full  of  the  truest  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  as  an  artistic 
composition,  full  without  being  crowded  or  confused.  It  is  matchlem  —  hmw- 
i^rly :  and  will  be  a  noble  ornament  to  any  parlor  or  library :  and  It  can  be 
consulted  with  renewed  gratification  'day  by  day,  and  firom  time  to  i 
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D.  AiTLETOS  AND  GoifPANT  annouDce  ftlmoBt  a  libraty  of  splendidly  illustrated 
works  for  the  comug  holiday  seasoD.  Among  them  are  *  Reynard  the  Fox/ 
ailer  the  Tersion  of  Gokthe,  by  TaovAa  X  Arnold  :  with  sixty  illustrationii^ 
from  the  designs  of  WiLnELM  von  KitrLuAca ;  *  The  Merrie  Days  of  England/ 
lUufitmted  with  twenty  large  engraTings,  from  drawiugs  by  BiHKSt  Foster  and 
other  English  artists ;  *  The  Waverley  Gallery/  being  aieries  of  engraved  illustm- 
tioDS  of  portraits  of  characters  in  Sir  Walteb  Scott's  romances ;  *Dica  Irse/  m 
thirteen  original  versions,  by  Abhahait  Coles,  M.D* ;  *  L'Megro '  and  *  n 
Fenseroso/  by  Mllton  s  with  upwards  of  thirty  illustrations,  drawn  and  sketched 
by  BiRKET  Foster,  the  text  printed  in  red ;  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,*  by  Thomas 
Campbell:  with  twenty-five  illustrations  by  Birket  Foster  and  others; 
Tennyson's  Poem  of  *The  Miller's  Daughter,*  illustrated  by  A.  L.  Bond; 
BuNYAN*s  *  Pilgrim's  Progress/  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations; 
Shakspeare's  *  Merchant  of  Venice/  illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  in  the  style 
of  Gray*s  Elegy ;  and  *  The  Book  of  Modern  Ballads,*  printed  in  gold,  and  con- 
taining the  gems  of  modern  ballad-writing.  To  these  are  added  *  Moral 
Emblems,*  from  Jacob  Catz  and  Robert  Farley  :  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
illustrations  and  vignettes ;  and  *  Merry  Pictures,*  by  Comic  Hands  :  with  over 
five  hundred  humorous  illustrations,  by  Phiz,  Crowquill,  Doyle,  and  Leach. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  D.  Appleton  and  Company  in  oiv 
advertising  sheet,  for  the  prices,  etc.  of  the  above  elegant  works. 


^usital  i^utluations.    Nth)  JHusic. 

"We  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  new 
musical  publications,  and  new  sheet-music  which  have  been  sent  us  of  late:  but 
there  was  a  reason  for  it.  The  piano,  and  accompanying  voices,  were  still  in  the 
parlor :  *  the  girls,'  who  were  our  musical  *  reminders/  were  *  all  gone'd  afay ; ' 
young  *  vrouws,'  making  music  in  other  parlors  not  far  off,  yet  not  ?iere.  We  con- 
soled ourselves,  however,  for  our  neglect,  by  the  reflection  that  the  Knickerbockxb 
was  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be,  a  musical  journal ;  until  at  last  Consoiencb 
whispered :  *  If  you  do  n't  criticise,  you  ought  at  least  to  announce,  and  sometimes 
describe ;  to  do  less  than  this,  can  scarcely  be  fair.*  *That  *«  so :  *  and  upon  this  hint 
we  speak : 

*  Our  Musical  Friend  ' :  Seymour  and  Company,  107  Nassau-street.  This  is  the 
somewhat  fanciful  title  of  a  weekly  publication,  each  number  containing  twelve  pages  of 
music ;  price  ten  cents  per  number.  This  is  the  first  successful  attempt  to  popularize  pi- 
ano music.  All  previous  attempts  depended  for  success  on  economy  in  production,  an 
economy  which  rendered  the  paper  light,  the  pages  small,  the  typography  inaccurate  and 
obscure,  and  the  contents  only  worthy  of  the  dress  they  wore.  Messrs.  Seymoub  and 
Company's  issues  are  distinguished  for  their  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  the  careful  se- 
lection  of  the  contents  in  every  number  thus  far  issued.  It  has  been  published  for  nearly 
a  year  now,  and  the  result  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  its  projectors,  for  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  copies  in  all  have  been  disposed  of  during  the  year.  Of  course,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  those  difficult'  pieces,  that  Dr.  Johnson  wished  were ' impossible/  never  appear; 
advanced  players  get  their  music  elsewhere,  but  the  large  minority  of  non-profesaional 
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